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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THOMAS 


Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery^ 

Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Lord  Rofs,  of  Kendal, 
Par,     Fitzhugh,    Marmion,    St.    Quintin,    and 
Shurland ;  Lord  Prejident  of  bis  Majefifs   Moji 
Honourable  Privy  Counci/,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Wilts,  and  of  South-Wales^ 


MY   LORD, 

TT  HIS  Treatife,  which  is  grown  up  under 
your  ]ord(hip's  eye,  and  h^s  ventured  into 
the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural 
kind  of  right,  come  to  your  lordfhip  for  that  prp-^ 
teftion,  which  .you  feverd  years  iince  promifed  it^ 
It  is  not  that  I  think  any  name,  bow  great  foever» 
fet  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  ^ble  to  cover 
the  &ults  that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Things  iq 
print  muft  (hnd  and  fall  by  their  own-  worth,  or  the 
Reader's  fancy*  But  there  being  nothing  mor«  to 
be  defirpd  for  truths  than  a  fair  unprejudiced  hearing, 
nobody  is  more  likely  to-  procure  me*  that,  ^ha^^your 
lordihip,  who  are  aUlpwed .  to  have  gQt  A>.  intimatf 
^D  acquaintance  with  h^U  in  her  ^more  retired  re^ 
^(Tcs.  :  Y.Qufi  k^cijhip^ia  .khowa-.to.-h^^    fo  fiqr 
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advanced  your  fpeculations  in  the  mofl:  abftraft  and 
gelfeiil  knowledge '  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach,  or  common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and 
approbation  of  the  defign  of  this  treatiie,  will  at 
leaft  preferve  it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading  ;  and  will  prevail  to  have  thofe  parts  a  little 
weighed,  vvhich  might  otherwifc,  perhaps,,  be 
thought  to  deferve  no  confideration,  for  being  fome- 
what  out  of  the  common  road*  The  imputation  of 
novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  amongft  thofe  who  judge 
of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the 
fefhion  ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but  the 
re^civ^d  doftrines.  Truth  fcarce  ever  yet  carried  it 
Ijy.  vote  any  where  at  its  firft  appearance:  new 
opinions  are  always  fufpefted,  and  ufually  oppofed, 
without  any  other  rcafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
aFready  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the 
lefs  fo  for  being  newly  brought  put  of  the  mine.  It 
is  trial  and  examination  muft  give  it  price,  and  not 
any  antique  fafliion  :  and  though  it  he  not  yet  cur- 
rent by  the  public  ftamp  -,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that, 
be  as  old  as- )ldtqre,  and  is  certainly  hot  the  lefs 
remiine.  Your  lord/hip  can  give  great  and  con- 
^ncing  inftanccs  of  this,  whenever  you  pfeafc  to 
oblige  the  public  tvith  ibnie  of  thofe  large  and  cbm- 
prehenfive  difcoveries  yoii  have  made  of  truths  hi- 
therto unknown,  unlefs  to  feme  few,  from  whom 
your  lord£bip  has  been  pleafed  not  wholly  to  con^ 
ceal.them.  This  alone  were  a  fufficient  reafon,  were 
fb^re  no  other,  vthy  I  (hould  dedicate  this  EAay  to 
your  lordihip ;  ^tid  its  having  fome  little  cor« 
riBfpcindence  -with  iome  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vail 
fyftem  of  the  fcicnces  your  lordfhip  has  made  fo 
fiew,  exaA,  and  inftrudive  a  draught  of,  I  think  it 
gloty  enough,  if  your  lo^d^ip 'pfcrmit  me  to  b9aft» 
|)«at  here  and  there  I  have  fiUlen  into  fome  thoughts 
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.QOt  whoUy  different  from  yours^  If  your  lordlblp 
.  thmk  fit»  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this  (b^u}^ 
appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reafon,  fomp 
time  or  other,  to ,  lead  your  lord/hip  farther  ;  an^ 
you  will  allow  me .  to  fay,  that  you  here  give  tlic 
world  an  earneft  of  £bme thing,  that,  if  tn^  czti 
)l>edr  wiih  this,  wiU  be  truly  worth  their  expediation. 
This,  miy  lord,  (hows  what  a  ptefeht  I  here  make 
to  your  lord/hip  ;  Juft  iuch  as  the  poor  man  does  tp 
his  rich  and  great  neighbour,  by  whom  the  bafkot 
of  flowers  or  fruit  is  not  ill  taken,  though  he  lias 
more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much 
greater  perfcdlion,  Worthlefs  things  receive  a  va- 
lue, when  they  are  made  the  offerings  of  relpeft, 
cftcem,  and  gratitude  :  thefe  you  have  given  me  fo 
mighty  and  peculiar  Teaibns  to  have,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  for  your  lordfhip,  that  if  they  can  add  a 
price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  proportionable 
to  their  own  greata^efsj^ .  I  can  with  confidence  brag, 
I  here  make  your  lord(hip  Vhe  richeft  prefent  you 
ever  received.  This  I  am  fure,  I  am  under  the 
g{;eate{l;t>b]igttticvi$:tof6ekall  occafions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  long  train  of  favours  I  have  received  from 
your  lordQiip;  ^vours,  though  great  and  impor- 
tant in  themfelves,  yet  made  much  more  fo  by  the 
forwardnefs,  concern,  and  kindnefs,  and  other 
obliging  circumflances,  that  never  faitlfd  to  aogoA- 
pony.  tiieqfi.  T^  ell  ;^his,  you  are  pl6a](ed  to  add 
that  which  gives  yet  m'ore  weight  and  relifli  to  all 
the  reft :  you  voucnfafe  to  continue  me  in  fome  de- 
grees of  your  efteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in  your 
gdod  thoughts ;  I  had  almoft  faid  friendfhip.  This, 
my  lord,  your  words  and  actions  fo  copftantly  Oiow 
on  all  occafions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  abfent, 
that  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  tvtxy 
body  knows :  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  mati^ 
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ners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  fo  many  are  wit- 
[ncfles  of,  and  evftry  dav  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to 
your  lordfhip  for. .  I  wr(h  they  could  as  eafily  aflift 
my  gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  lordfliip.  This 
I  am  fure,  I' ihould  write  of  the  underftanding 
without  having  any,  if  I  were  hot  extremely  fcnfible 
of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity 
to  teftify  to  the  world,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
'be,  and  how  much  I  am. 


My    LORD, 


Your  hardjhifx 


•  I 


:        •  •    . 


Mofi  humble 9  and 


Moji  obedient  fervant. 


BnJit-CUutt^  24th 
«f  JUgr*  16S9* 


JOHN   LOCKE. 


•       «  . 
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READER, 

IH  E  R  E  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  bcfen  the 
verfion  of  fome  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hourv:  if  Jt 
has  the  good  luck  to  prove  fo  of  any  of  thine,  and 
thou  haft  but  half  fo  much  pleafure  in  readings  as  I 
had  in  writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money^ 
as  I  do  my  pains^  ill  beftowed«  Miftake>  not  this>  for 
a  commenaation  of  my  work;  nor  conclude,  becaulc 
I  ^^as  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am 
fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done*  He  that  hawks  at 
larks  and  fparrows,  has  no  lefs  fport,  though  a  much 
lefs  conflderable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at .  nobler 
game :  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  fubjed  of 
this  treatifc,  the  UNDERSTANDING,  who  does  not 
know,  that  as  it  is  the  moft  elevated  faculty  of  the  fou}> 
fo  it  is  employed  with  a  greater  and  more  conftaot  de-« 
light  than  any  of  the  other.  Its  fearches  after  truth, 
are  a  fort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very 
purfuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleafure.  Every  ftcp 
the  mind  takes  in  its  progrefs  towards  knowledge, 
makes  fome  difcovery.  which  is  not  only  new>  but  the 
beft  too»-  for  the  time  at  leaft. 

For  the  underftanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  ob- 
]c&s  only  by  its  own  fight,  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
M  hat  it  difcovers,  having  lefs  regret  for  what  has  efcaped 
it,  becaufe  it  is  unknown.     Thus  he  who  has  raifed 
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IRnrrdF  above  tfic  aFms-balkcti  arid  Sot  content  to  live 
lazily  on  fcraps  of  begged  opinions^  fets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truths  will  (what- 
ever he  lights  on)  not  niifs  the  hunter's  fatisfadtion ; 
every  moment  of  hispurfuit  will  reward  his  pains  with 
fome  dtlightj^  knd  he  will  have  reslfon  to  think.His  time 
not  ill-fpent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boaftofany 
great  acquifition. 

This,  Reader,  is  tlie  entertainment  of  thofe  who  let 
loofe  their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing ; 
in^ch  thou 'dlighteft  nbt  to  envy  them,  fincc  they  aflfoiTl 
Uitt  an  opportunity  oT  the  like  diversion,  ff  thou  Wilt 
make  ufe  of  thy  own  thoiights  in  reading.  It  is  to 
them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  "my felf:  but  if 
they  are  taken  upon  truft  from  others^  ii  is  no  great 
niattei-  tvhat  they  a^c,  they  ^re  not  following  truths  but 
^!tie  meaner  confideration :  and  it  is  not  worth  whfte 
^o  be  rbhctoiedj  >that  he.  fays  or  thinks;  who  fays  or 
Ibinks  diiy^as  ihe  is  dire&ed  by.  another.  If  th9U  ji^lg- 
41^  for  tfayfdlf,.  I  k!no#  thob  wilt  judge  candidly ;  and 
tten  I  'ftiaU  not  be  harmed  or  offended^  whatever  be  thy 
'denforfc.  F6r  though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothii^ 
in  this  treatife,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully 
]peii|iaded ;  yet  I  confider  myfelf  as  liable  to  miilakes, 
^ftft  i  can  thmk  thee,  atid  khow  that  thia  book  muft  fi^nd 
ot  tall  with  thee,  not  by  any,  opinion  I  have  of  it, ,  but 
ithjr  own.  If  thou  findell  little  in  it  new  or  inftnK^iye 
to  chee^  thou  An  hot  to  blame  mt  for  it.  It  was  not 
.indlnt  for  *th6fe  that  had  already  mattered  thiis  fubjedi, 
and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  own  \\Ti^ 
xlerftandings ;  but  for  my  own  information^  and  the 
Iktisfadfcion  of  a-few  friends,  who  acknowledged  them- 
felves  ndt  to  have  fufficiently  confidcred  it.  Were  it 
fit  tb  trouble  thee  with  the  hiftory  of  this  Effay,  I 
fhould  tell  thee>  that  five  or  fix  friends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  difcourfing  on  a  fubjedt  very  remote 
•from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly  at  aiiland,  by  the 
difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  fide.  After  we  had  a 
while  puzzled  ourfcives,  without  coming  any  nearer  a 
refolution  of  thofe  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts^  that  we  took  a  wrong  courfe ;  and 
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that  berbre  we  fet  ourfclvcs  upon  ihquines  of  that  na- 
ture, it  was  ncccffary  to  exatnine  out  own  abilities,  and 
fee  what  objcfts  our  undfcrl^andings  were,  or  were  not, 
fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  propofcd  to  the  company, 
vho  all  readily  aflented  ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  Ihould  be  our  firft  inquiry.  Some  hrtafty  arid 
undigefted  thoughts  oh  a  fubjcft  1  had  ncvef  befoi'e 
confidcred,  which  I  fet  down  agaihft  our  next  meeting, 
gave  the  firft  entrance  into  this  difcourfe ;  which  hav- 
ing been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
trcaty ;  written  by  incoherent  parcels ;  and  after  long 
intervals  of  negledl,  rcfumed  again;  as  my  hiimourttr 
cccafions  pierrifiitted ;  and  at  laft,  in  a  retirement, 
vhere  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leifure,  it 
was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  feeft  it. 

This  difcontinued  ^ay  of  writing  may  have  occafi* 
oned,  befides  others,  two  contrary  faults,  viz.  that  ^oo 
little  and  too  much  may  be  faid  in  it.  If  thou  fiiide'ft 
toy  tiding  wanting,  I  fhall  be  glad,  that  what  I  have 
writ  gives  thee  any  defire,  that  I  fhould  have  gone 
l&rther:  if  it  feems  too  much  to  thde,  thbu  mtitl 
blame  the  fubjeft ;  for  when  i  put  pen  to  paper,  1 
thought  all  I  {hould  have  to  fay  on  this  matter,  would 
have  been  contained  in  one  (heet  of  paper ;  but  the  far- 
ther I  went,  the  larger  profpedjt  I  had  ;  new  difcoveries 
led  me  ftin  oh,  and  fo  it  gr'ew  infenfibly  to  the  bulk  it; 
now  appears  in.  I  Will  not  deny,  but  poffihly  it  might 
be  reduced  to  a  narrower  c6mpafs  than  it  is  ;  and  that 
feme  parts  ojf  it  might  be  contradled ;  tht  way  it  has 
.been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  lon^  intervals  of 
.  interruption^  being  apt  to  caufe  fomc  repetitions.  But  to 
.^onfefs  the  truth,  I  am  ^  now  too  lazy,  or  too  bufy  to 
pnake  it  llibrter. 

I  am  not  ijgnorant  how  little  I  hctcin  cohfult  my  own 
rqputationp  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  fo 
.apt  to  difguft  the  moft  judicious,  who  are  always  the' 
niceft  f eadcrs.  But  they  who  know  floth  is  apt  to 
content  itfelf  with  any  cxcuft,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine 
has  prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  vciy 
.^good  one-  I  will  not  therefore  allcge^in'  my  defend:, 
'that  the  Tame  notion/ having  different  fcfpea^i^  tc\^^ 
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be  convenient  or  neccffary  to  prove  or  illuftrate  feveral 
parts  of  the  fame  difcourfe ;  and  that  fo  it  has  hap- 
pened in  many  parts  of  this :  but  waving  that^  I  fhall 
frankly  avow,  that  I  have  fometimes  dwelt  long  upon 
the  fame  argument,  and  cxprefled  it  diflfcrent  ways^ 
with  a  quite  different  deii^n.  I  pretend  not  to  publifh 
this  Eflay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts, 
and  quick  apprehenfions ;  to  fuch  mailers  of  know* 
ledge,  I  profefs  myfclf  a  fcholar,  and  therefore  warn 
them  before-hand  not  to  expedl  any  thing  here,  but 
what,  being  fpun,  out  of  my  own  coarfe  thoughts,  is 
fitted  to  men  of  my  own  lize ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  lome  pains 
to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their  thoughts  fome 
truths,  which  eftablifhcd  prejudice,  or  the  abftrafted- 
,nefs  of  the  ideas  themfclvcs,  might  render  difficult. 
.Some  objeds  had  need  be  turned  on  every  fide;  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confcfs  fome  of  thefe  are 
tome,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  fufpeft  they 
.  will  appear,  to  others  ;  it  is  not  one  fimple  view  of  it, 
that  will  gain  it  admicrance  into  every  underftanding, 
or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  impreflion.  There 
^refcw,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obferved  in  thenifelves 
or  others,  that  what  in  one  uay  of  propofing  was  very 
obfcure,  another  way  of  exprefling  it  has  made  very 
clear  and  intelligible :  though  afterward  the  mind 
found  little  difference  in  the  phrafes,  and  wondered 
why  one  failed  to  be  undcrHood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man*$ 
imagination.  We  have  our  underflandings  no  lefs  dif- 
ferent than  our  palates  ;  and  he  that  thinks  the  fame 
truth  fliall  be  equally  rclifhed  by  every  one  in  the  fame 
drefs,  may  as  well  hope  to  fcaft  every  one  with  the  fame 
fort  of  cookery  :  the  meat  may  be  tht  fame,  and  the 
nourifhmenc  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive 
it  with  that  feafoning :  and  it  rpuft  be  dreffed  another 
way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  fome,  even  of 
ilrong  conditutiotis.  The  truth  is,  thofe  who  advifed 
mc  to  publifli  it,  advifed  me,  for  this  rcafon,  to  pub- 
lifh  it  as  it  is :  and  fmce  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it 
go  abroad,  I  defirc  it  Ihould  be  underAood  by  whoever 

gives 
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gives  himfelf  the  pains  to  rei(d  it;  I  have  fo  little  a& 
fecftion  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  this 
Eflay  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 
been  to  me,  I  (hould  hare  confined  it  to  the  view  of 
Ibmc  friends,  who  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  it.  My 
appearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  purpofe  to  be  ^ 
ufeful  as  I  may,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  make  what  I  havie 
to  fay,  as  eafy  and  intelligible  to  all  forts  of  readers, 
as  I  can.  And  1  had  much  rather  the  fpeculative  and 
quick^fighted  fhould  complain  of  my  being  in  fome 

-parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accuftonied  to 
abftra(f):  fpeculations,  or  prcpofTcflcd  with  different 
notions,  (hould  miftakc,  or  not  comprehend  my 
meaning. 

It  will  pofTibly  be  cenfured  as  a.great  piece  of  vanity 
or  infolencc  in  mci  to  pretend  to  inftruift  this  our  know- 
ing age;  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I  own,  that  I 

.  publifh  this  Eflay  with  hopes  it  may  be  ufeful  to  others. 
But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  freely  of  thofe,  who 
with  a  feigned  modefty  condemn  as  ufclefs,  what  they 
thcmfelvcs  write,  methinks  it  favours  much  more  of 
vanity  or  infoleiKe,  to  publifli  a  book  for  any  other 
end ;  and  he  fiiils  very  much  of  that  rcfpe(^  he  owes 
the  public,  who  prints,  and  confcqucntly  cxpe(5ls  men 

..  Ihould  read  that,  wherein  he  intends  not  they  fhould 
meet  with  any  thing  of  ufe  to  tbemfelves  or  others: 

.and  Ihould  nothing- el  fe  be  found  allowable  in  this 
treatifc,  yet  my  delign  will  not  ceafe  to  be  fo ;  and 
the  goodnefs  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  fome  cxcufc 
for  the  worthleflTnefs  of  my  prefcnt.  It  is  that  chiefly 
which  fecures  me  from  the  fear  of  cenfurc,  which  I  ex- 
peft  not  to  efcape  more  than  better  writers.  Men's 
principles,  Jiotions,  and  rdiilics  are  fo  different,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  plcalcs  or  difplcafcs  all 
men.     I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the 

•  leaft  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  moft  eafy  to  be 
iatisfled.  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  plcafe,  yet 
nobody  ought  ^to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell 
all  my  readers,  except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatifc  was 

.  not  at  firft  intended  for  them  ;  and  therefore  they  need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  number.    But  "^^t. 
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ff  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angiy,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may 
do  it  feciirely :  for  I  (hall  find  fomc  better  way  of 
fpcnding  my  tinne,  than  in  fucb  kind  of  converfation. 
1  (hall  always  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  have  aimed  fin- 
cercly  at  truth  and  ufefulnefs,  though  in  one  of  the 
meaneft  ways.  The  commonwealth  of  learning  is  not 
at  this  time  without  mailer-builder^,  whofe  mighty 
defignS,  in  advancing  the  fcietacei,  will  leave  lafting 
monuments  to  the  admiration  of  poftcrity  :  but  cVery 
one  muft  not  hope  tb  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham :  and 
in  an  age  that  produces  fuch  mafters,  as  the  great— 
Huygenius,  and  the  incomparable  Mr*  Newton,  with 
fome  others  of  that  ftrain  ;  it  is  amfbition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  under- labourer  in  clearing  the  ground 
ia  little,  and  renfiovidg  fome  of  the  rubbifh  that  lit^  in 
the  way  to  knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very 
'ihuch  mbre  advanced  in  the  World,  if  the  endeavours 
•of  ingenious  and  induftrious  men  had  ^not  been  much 
cumbered  with  the  learned  but  frivolous  ufe  of  uncouth, 
'affe(5led,  or  unintelligible  terms,  introduced  into  the 
Sciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of,  to  that  d^ree, 
that  philofophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  know- 
ledge of  things,  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapablc  to 
be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  polite  con- 
verfation. Vague  and  infignirficant  forms  of  fpeech, 
and  abufe  of  language,  have  fo  long  paflcd  for  myf- 
teries  6f  fcience ;  and  hard  and  mifapplied  'words, 
tirith  little  Of  no  meaning,  have,  by  prcfcription,  fuch 
k  right  to  be  miftaken  for  deep  learning,  and  height 
6f  fpeculktion,  that  it  will  rtot  be  eafy  to  pcrfuade, 
Either  thofe  who  fpeak,  or  thofe  who  hear  them,  ihat 
they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance 
tof  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upc^n  the  fandluary 
•of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I  ni|^fe,  fome  fer- 
vice  to  human  underftanding :  though  fi3  few  are  apt 
ijo  think  they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  ufe  of 
^¥ord8 ;  or  that  the  language  of  the  fcdt  they  are  of, 
has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or 
corredcd  ;  that  I  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have 
in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  fubjedl,  and 
'eiideaVourcd  to  mak^rit  fo  plain^  that  neither  the  inve- 
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teratenefs  of  the  rtiifchicf,  nor  the  prevalence  of  the 
&{hion,  (ball  be  any  cxcufe  for  thofe,  who  will  not 
take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and 
will  not  fuffer  the  ligniiicancy  of  their  expreffions  to  be 
inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  (hort  epitome  of  this  trea- 
tife,  which  was  printed  1688,  was  by  fome  condemned 
without. reading,  becaufe  innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it; 
they  too  haftily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were 
not  fuppofed,  ther^  would  be  little  left,  cither  of  the 
notion  or  proof  of  fpirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like 
offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  trcatife,  1  fliall  defirc 
htm  to  read  it  through  ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  taking  away  falfe  foundations,  is 
not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage  of  truth ;  which 
is  never  injured  or  endangered  fo  much,  as  when  mixed 
with,  or  built  on  falfhood.  In  the  fecond  edition,  I 
added  as  folio weth : 

The  bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  nothing 
of  this  fecond  edition,  which  he  has  promifed,  by  the 
corrc<^efs  of  it,  (hall  make  amends  for  the  many 
faults  committed  in  the  former^  He  defires  too,  that 
it  Ihould  be  known^  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter 
concerning  identity,  and  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments in  other  places.  Thefc  Imuft  inform  my  reader 
arc  not  all  new  matter,  but  moft  of  them  cither  far- 
ther confirmations  of  what  I  had  fa  id,  or  explications^ 
to  prevent  others  being  midakcn  in  the  fenfq  of  what 
W2$  formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  froni 
it ;  I  mud  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in 
Book  11.  Ghap.  2i.       , 

What  I  I|ad  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the 
wiH,  I  thought  deferved  as  accurate  a  view,  as  I  wa^ 
capable  of;  thpfe  f^bJe<^s  haying  in  all  ages  exercifed 
the  learned  part  of  the  world,  with  qucftions  and 
difficulties,  th^t  have  not  a  little  perplexed  morality. 
and  divinity ;  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  that  men  are^ 
moft  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  clofer  infpecl 
Cion  into  the  woilcrng  of  men's  minds,  anid  a  ftrider 
cxaminatipii  'df  thpfe  motives  and  yiews  th^y  are  turned 
hy^  f  have  fbujid  itafbn  JIbmewhsrt  to  alter  the  thou^Vxti, 
^  1  foimtiV| 
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I  formerly  had  concerning  that,  which  gives  the  laft. 
dctcrminaLion  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  adUpns.. 
This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  world 
with  as  much  freedom  and  readinefs,  as  I  at  firft  pub- 
lilbed  what  then  feemcd  to  me  to  be  right ;  thinking 
myfelf  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppole  that  of  another,  when 
truth  appears  againft  it.  For  it  is  truth  alone  I  feck, 
and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from 
whence  focver  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardncfs  foever  I  have  to  rellgn  any 
opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ, 
upon  the  firft  evidence  of  any  errour  in  it ;  yet  this  I 
muft  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  re- 
ceive any  light  from  thofe  exceptions  I  have  met  with 
in  print  againft  any  part  of  my  book ;  nor  have,  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  urged  againft  it,  found  rcafon  to 
alter  my  fenfe,  in  any  of  the  points  have  been  quef- 
lioned.  Whether  the  fubjeit  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention  than  curfory  readers^ 
at  Icaft  fuch  as  are  prepoJUefred,  are  willing  to  allow : 
Qr,  whether  any  obfcurity  in  my  exprelTions  cafts  a 
cloud  over  it,  and  thefe  notions  are  made  difficult  tq 
others  apprchenlions  in  n)y  way  of  treating  them :  fo. 
it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  m&aken,  and 
I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly 
underftood.  There  are  fo  many  inftances  of  this,  tha; 
I  think  it  juftice  to  my  reader  and  myfelf,  to  con.-* 
elude,  that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightly  underftood  by  thoie  who  perufe  it  with  that 
attention  and  indifferency,  which'  every  one,  who«wil{ 
give  himfelf  the  pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in 
reading;  or  elfe,  that  I  have  writ  mine  fo  obfcurcly, 
that  it  \%  in  vain  to  go  abQut  to  mend  it.  .  Which  ever 
of  thefe  be  the  tr'uth,  it  is  myfelf  only  am  affcAed 
thereby,  and  therefore  I  (liall  be  far  from  troubUng.mjr 
reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  faid,  in  anfwer  to 
thofe  feveral  objedlions  i'havc  met/with,  to. paffage* 
here  and  there  of  my  hipok":  finpe  1  periviad^  myielf> 
that  he  who  thinks  them  *pf  xubmeiK  ,5Hough  to  1)9 
concerned  whcfhcr  they  are  tnje  ox  fiidfe,  will.be  abJc/ta 

•      let. 
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fee,  that  what  is  faid,  is  either  not  well  founded,  or  eUc 
net  contrary  to  my  dodrine^  when  I  and  my  oppofer 
come  both  to  be  well  underftood. 

Ifany>  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  (hould 
be  loft,  have  publifhed  their  cenfures  of  my  Effay,  with 
this  honour  done  to  itj  that  they  will  not  fuffer  it  to 
be  an  Eflay ;  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obliga- 
tion they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  ihall  not 
wafte  my  reader's  time  in  fo  idle  or  ill-natured  an 
employment  of  mine,  as  to  lefTen  the  fatisfadion  any 
one  has  in  himfelfj  or  gives  to  others,  in  fo  hafty  a 
confutation  of  what  I  have  written. 

The  bookfellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of 
my  Eflay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had 
leifure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  fliould 
think  fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  ad- 
vertife  the  reader,  that  befides  feveral  corredions  I  had 
made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration  which 
it  was  necefiary  to  mention,  becaule  it  ran  through  the 
whole  book^  and  is  of  confequence  to  be  rightly  un-* 
derftood.     What  I  thereupon  faid  was  this: 

Clear  and  diftind:  ideas  are  terms,  which,  chough  fa* 
miliar  and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reafon 
to  think  every  one,  who  ufes,  does  not  perfectly  under- 
ftand.  And  poflibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who 
gives  himfelf  the  trouble  to  confider  them  fo  far  as  to 
know  what  he  himfelf  or  Qthers  precifely  mean  by 
them :  I  have  therefore  in  moft  places  chofe  to  put  de« 
terminate  or  determined,  inftead  of  clear  and  diftind^ 
as  more  likely  to  dired  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning 
in  this  matter.  By  thofe  denominations,  I  mean  fome 
objcA  in  the  mind,  and  confequently  determined,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  it  is  there  feen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  X 
think,  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined 
idea,  when  fuch  as  it  is  at  any  time  objedlively  in  the 
mind,  and  fo  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  with- 
out variation  determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  found, 
which  is  to  be  fteadily  the  fign  of  that*  very  fame  ob- 
]t&.  of  the 'mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  de« 
ttirthiifiite,  when  applied  to  a  fipiple  idea^  I  mean  that 
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iimple  appearance  which  the  mind  has  in  its  yi;^-,  or 
perceiyos  in  itfclf,  when  that  idea*  is  faid'  to  be  in  it : 
by  determinate,  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  \  m^aa 
fiich  an  one  as  confifts'of  a  determinate  number  of  cer- 
tain fimple  or  Icfs  complex  ideas,  joined  in  fuch  9  pro- 
portion and  fituation,  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view^ 
and  fees  in  itfelf,  when  that  idea  is  prefent  in  it,  or 
ihould  be  prefent  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  natpe  to 
it :  I  fay  fhould  be ;  becaufe  it  is  not  every  one,  not 
perhaps  any  one,  who  is  fo  careful  of  hi^  language,, 
as  to  ufe  no  word,  till  he  views  in  his  miiid  the 
precife  determined  idea,  which  be  refolves  to  make 
it  the  fign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  caufe  of  no 
fmall  obfcurity  and  confufion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
difcourfes. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  UnguagCg 
to  anfwer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men'$ 
difcourfes  and  reafonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  hut 
that  v^hen  any  one  ufet  any  term,  he  may  have  in  hU 
mind  a  determined  idea,  which  he  make^  it  the  fign 
of,  and  to  which  he  ihould  keep  it  fteadily  annexed^ 
during  that  prefent  difcourfe.  Where  he  does  ROt,  or 
cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  diflindt 
ideas :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  fo ;  and  therefore  there 
can  be  expelled  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  confufion, 
where  fiich  terms  are  made  ufe  of,  which  have  not  fuch 
a  precife  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  deterftiined  idot^ 
a  way  of  fpeaking  lefs  liable  to  miftakes,  than  clear 
and  diftinft :  and  where  men  have  got  fuch  determined 
ideas  of  all  that  they  reafon,  inquire,  or  argue  about, 
they  will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doubts  and  difputes 
at  an  end.  The  greateft  part  of  the  queftions  and 
controverfies  that  perplex  mankind,  depciuiing  on  thf 
doubtful  and  uncertain  ufe  of  words,  or  (which  is  thp 
fame  j  indv:rcrmined  ideas,  which  they  arc  made  to  (land 
for;  1  have  made  choice  of  thefe  terms  to  fignify, 
I.  Some  imm(*diatc  objcd  of  the  mind,  which  it  per- 
ceives and  has  before  it,  di(lin<5l  from  the  found  it  ufes 
as  a  fign  of  it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e, 
^'hich  the  mind  has  in  itfelf,  and  knows^  and  fees  ther^, 

be 
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be  determined  without  any  change  to  that  name^  and 
that  name  determined  to  that  precife  idea.  If  men  had 
fuch  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  difcourfes« 
the^  would  both  difcern  how  far  their  own  inquiries  and 
difcourfes  went,  and  avoid  thd  greateft  part  of  the  diC- 
pares  and  wranglingsthey  have  with  others, 

Bcfides  this>  the  bookfeller  will  think  it  neceflary  I 
(hould  advertife  the  reader,'  that  there  is  an  addition  of 
two  chapters  wholly  new  i  the  one  of  the  aflbciation  of 
ideas,  the  othcf  of  enthuiiafih.  Thefe,  with  fome  other 
laiger  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged 
to  print  by  themfelves  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  ad  was  done  when  this  elTay  had  the 
fecond  impreition. 

In  the  fixth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  al- 
tered ;  the  greateft  part  of  what  is  new,  is  contained 
in  the  2 1  ft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  .which  any  one, 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little 
labour,  tranfcribe  into  the  margin  of  the  former  edititfn. 
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6  O  O  K    L 


Of  Innate  Notioki, 


C  H  A  ]P.  I. 

The  Introdudlion. 

§EC    T.  ^^;;  , 

.  J.,  Ad.  inquiry  into  the  uuder- 

(landing,  pl^ii^o't  and  afefuK 

.  12.  Dcfign,  '      • 

•J.  Method. 

.4«  UicfuLto  knoF  the  extcut  of 

our  comprenenlion.  •-• 

5.  Our  capacity  proportioned  to 
our  ftate  and  concerns,  to  dif- 
cover  things  ufeful  to  us. 

6.  Knowing  the  extent  of  our 
capacities,  will  hinder  us  from 
u/elefs  curiofity,.  fcepticifm, 
and  idlencfs. 

^.  Occafion  of  this  eifay. 
8.  What  idea  (lands  for, 

CHAP.    II. 

No  innate  principles  in  the  mind, 
and  particularly  no  innate  fpecu- 
lative  principles. 

SECT. 

1 .  The  way  (hown  how  we  come 
by  any  knowledge,  fufHcient 
to  prove  it  not  innate. 

2.  General  affent,  the  great  ar- 
fftment. 

3.  Univerfal  confent  proves  no- 
^^g  innate. 

4.  What  is,  is;  and,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be;  not 
univeHally  affented  to. 


5.  Not  01)  the  mind  natu>> 

rally  imprinted,   becaufe 

not   known  to  chiklren, 

idiots,  &€• 

S,  7*  That  .  men  know    them 

/     when  tliey  come  to  the  u(e 

'  of'reafen,  anfwered. 
.  8«  i£  todbn  diibovered  tfaem^ 
that  would  not  prove  them 
iniiate. 
9 — 1 1.  It  is  falfe,  that  reafoh  dif- 
covers  them. 

12.  The  coming  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  not  the  time 
we  come  to  know  thefe 
maxims. 

13.  fiy  this,  they  are  not  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  know- 
able  truths. 

14.  If  coming  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  were  the  time  of 
their  difcovery,  it  would 
tiot  prove  them  innate. 

15,  16.  The  ftcps  by  which  the 
mind  attains  feveral  truths. 

17.  Aflenting  as  foon  as  pro- 
pofed  and  underilood, 
proves  them  not  innate. 

18.  If  fuch  an  adent  be  a 
mark  of  innate,  then  that 
one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three ;  that  fweetnefs 
is  not  bitternefs;  and  a 
thoufand  the  like,  muft  be 
innate. 

19.  Such  lefs  general  propofi- 

tiooa 
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doQS  known  before  thefe 
univerfal  maoduns. 

20.  One  and  one  equal  to  two. 
Sec.  Qot  general,  nor-ofetul; 
anfwered. 

2u  Tbefe  roaxinis  fiot  being 
ki^own  fometimestill  pro- 
pofed,  piores  diem  not  in- 
nate. 

21.  Implicitly  known  before 
propofing^figoifies,  that  the 
liiind  is  capable  of  nnder- 
ftanding  them,  or  elfe  fig- 
nifies  nothing. 

23.  The  argument  of  all^mlng 
on  firft  nearing,  is  upon  a 
h\{c  fuppoiitionof  no  pre- 
cedent teaching. 

24.  Not  innate,  Dccaafe  not 
univerfally  aflented  to. 

35.  Thefe  maxims  not  the  fiHl 
known. 

26.  And  fo  not  inrnrte. 

27.  Not  innate,  becaufe  they 
uppMir  leaft,  where  what 
h   innate^    (hows    itfelf 

28*  Recapilolation. 

■     v^"' 

CHAP.    m. 

No  innate  pradical  principles. 

SECT. 

1.  No  moral  principles  for 
clear  and  fo  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  fore-menti- 
oned fpeculative  maxims. 

2.  Faith  and  joftice  not  own- 
ed as  principles  by  all 
men. 

5.  Obj.  Though  men  deny 
than  in  dieir  pradice,  yet 
they  admit  thiem  in  their 
thoughts,  anfwered. 

4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proofs 
ergo,  not  innate. 

5.  Inftance  in  keeping  corn- 
pads. 

6.  Virtue  generally  approved, 
not  betaufe  innate,  hot  be- 
canfe  profitable. 

7.  Men's  aflions convince  us, 
that  die  role  of  virtoe  is 


*  hot  thdr   internal  prin- 
ciple.. 
S«  .Confdence  no  proof  of 

smy  iMnate  moral  rde. 
9*  Inflances    of    enormities 
praftifed     without     re« 
raorfe» 
10.  Men  have  comrafy  prac- 
tical principles. 
i  I — 1 3.  Whole  nations  tejcA  feve- 
ral  moral  roles. 
14.  Thofe  who  mamtain  in* 
nate  practical  principles^ 
tell  us  not  what  thev  are*. 
15—19.  Lord     Herbert's    mnate 
principles  examined. 
20.  Obj.    Innate     principles 
may  be    corrupted,   an- 
fwered. 
2 1  •  Contrary  principles  in  the 
world. 
22 — 2  6.  How  men  commonly  come 
by  their  principlesw 
17.  Principles  mull  be  exa« 
mined. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Odier  confiderations  about  innate 
principles,  both  fpeculadve  and 
practical. 

SECT. 

I.  Principles  not  innate,  un« 
lefs  their  ideas  be  innate. 
2,  3*  Ideas,  efpecialiy  thofc  be* 
longin^^  10  principles,  not 
bom  with  children. 
4^  5.  Identity,  an  idea  not  in- 
nate. 

6.  Whole  and  part,  not  in- 
nate ideas. 

7.  Idea  of  worfhip  not  in» 
nate. 

d— *IT.  Idea  of  God,  not  innate* 
22*  Suitable  to  God's 'good- 
nefs^  that  all  men  jbould 
have  an    idea   0^  him, 
therefore    naturfdiy    im- 
printed   by    him;     in* 
fwercd. 
J  3 — 16.  Ideas  of  God,  varioos  m 
difierent  aiea« 
a  1  l>^ 
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x^.  If  Ac  idea  of  God  be 
not  innate,  no  other  can 
'  be  fuppofed  innate. 

x8.  Idea  of  fubftanoe  not  in* 
nate. 

19.  Na  pn»oiitions  can  be 
innate,  unce  00  ideas  are 
innate* 

20.  No  ideas  are  remembered, 
till  after  they  have  been 
introduced. 


21  •  Principles  not  innate,  be- 
canfe  of  little  ufe,  or  lit- 
tic  certainty* 

22«  Difierencd  of  men's  dif- 
coveries  depends  upon  the 
difierent  applications  of 
their  faculties. 

23.  Men  muft  think  and  know 
for  themfelves. 

24.  Whence  the  opinion  of  in- 
nate principles, 

25.  Concloiion* 


BOOK    II. 
Of  Ideas. 


CHAP.    I. 
Of  ideas  in  general. 

SECT. 

1.  Idra    is    the    objcft    of 
-     thinking.     -    •   - 

2.  All  ideas  come  from  fenfa- 
tion  or  reflection. 

3.  The  objedls  of  fenfation 
one  fource  of  ideas. 

4.  The  operations  of  our 
minds,  the  other  fource  of 
them. 

5.  All  our  ideas  are  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  theie. 

6.  Obfervable  in  children. 

7.  Men  arc  differently  fur- 
niihed  with  thefe,  accord- 
ing to  the  di^erent  objects 
they  converfe  with. 

8.  Ideas  of  reflection  later, 
becauie  they  need  atten- 
tion. 

^.  The  foul  begins  to  have 
ideas,  when  it  begins  to 
perceivr. 

10.  The  foui  thinks  not  al- 
ways ;  for  this  wants 
prooi's. 

11.  it  is  not  always  confcious 
of  it. 

11.  If  a  Heepipg  man  think« 


without  knowing  it,  the 
ileeping  and  waking  man 
are  two  oerfons* 
i3«  Iropoflible  to  convince 
thofe  that  fleep  without 
dreaming,  that  tbey  think. 

14.  That  men  dteam  without 
icniembering  it,  »  vain 
urged. 

15.  Upon  this  hypothefis,  the 
thoughts  of  a  fleepinff  roan 
ought  to  be  roOftratiohal* 

1 6.  On  this  hypothefis  the  foul 
nuft  have  ideas  iK)t  de- 
rived from  fenfarion  or 
reflection,  of  which  there 
is  no  appearance. 

17.  If  I  think  when  I  know 
it  not,  no  body  elfe  can 
know  it. 

1 9»  How  knows  any  one  that 
-  the  foul  always  thinks  I 
For  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evi- 
dent  propofition,  it  needs 
poooi. 
19.  Thatamanihottklbebufy 
in  thiakiDg,  and  yet  not 
retain   it  the  next    mo- 
ment, verv  improbable. 
20-*23.  ^^  VnCMM  out  from  fenfa- 
tion,  or  reflection,   evi- 
dent, if  we  obferve  chil* 
dren* 

24*  The 
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S4*  Tlie  original  of  all  oar 
koowlfdge. 

25.  In  the  recq>rion  of  fimple 
ideas  the  underftanding  it 
noftofallpaffive, 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  fimpk  ideas. 

SECT. 

I*  Uncompooiided    appear- 
ances. 
<»  J*  The  mind   can    neither 
make  nor  deftroy  them* 

CHAP.    HI, 
Of  ideas  of  one  (enfe* 

I.  As    cploarf,   of  fteing; 

foanda«  of  hearing. 
2»  Few   fimple   ideas   have 

names. 

CHAP.    IV, 
Of  folidity. 

SECT, 

1.  We  receive  Ais  idea  from 

touch. 
20  Solidity  fills  fpace. 
5.  DiftinA  from  fpace. 
4*  Frpm  hardnefs. 

5.  On  folidity  depend  im- 
pnlie,  refiftance,  and  pro- 
crifion. 

6.  What  it  it. 


CHAP.    V, 
fimple  ideas  by  mpie 


CHAP,    VI, 
Of  fimple  ideas  of  itfleaion. 

SECT, 

I.  Simple  ideas  are  the  opera- 
tiont  of  the  mind  aooat 
itt  othe?  ideat. 

1.  The  idea  of  perception, 
and  idea  of  willing,  we 
have  from  icficAiQii. 


CHAP.    VII. 

_  ■       -  ■  ^ 

Of  fimple  ideas,  both  of  fenfatioh 
and  reflexion. 

SECT. 

1 — 6.  Pleafure  and  pain. 

.    7...Exiftcncc  and  oniiy. 

8*  Power. 
9*  SuccefHon. 

lo.  Sin)ple  ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  kndw« 
ledge.:  — 


q.H  A  P.    VIII. 

Other  confiderationt  conccfpi^if 
fimple  ideas. 

SECT. 

i«^->6.  P^fitire  ideas  from  priva- 
tive caufes. 
%  8.  Ideas  in  the  mind,  quali- 
ties  in  bodiet. 
9,  I  p.  Primary   and   fecoodary 
oualitiet. 
I  If  .12.  Jao»    prixnary.  qnalitici 

produce  their  ideas. 
i3#   I4»  How  fecondai^. 
15-— 23.  Ideaa  of  primary   quali* 
ties,  arc  |:e(emblances ;  of 
fecondary,  Uq^ 
24*  25r  Reafg^  of  our  mift^e  in 
this. 
26.  So^ondafy  qualities  two- 
fold ;    iirft,  immediately 
perceivable ;       fecpndly, 
mediately  perpcivab}e. 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  perception. 

SECT. 

I.  It  is  thefirft  fimple  idea 
of  reflexion. 
2 — 4.  Perception  is  only  when 
the  mind  receives  the  im« 
preflion. 
5,  6.  Children,  tho'  diey  have 
ideas  in  the  w(Mab,  havt 
none  innate. 
7.  Which  ideas  firft,  i^  not 
evident. 
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S — 10.  Ideas  of  fenfation   often 

changed  by  the  judgment. 

11—14.  Perception  pats  the  diflfe- 

'  •'  "     '  rcnce  bet^vcea  animals  and 

inferior  beings. 

15.  Pecception    the   inlet  of 

knowledge* 

C  H  A  P.    X. 

j^,  .       Ofzetention. 

SE  G  T. 

z.  ContemplatioiL 
^.  Memory. 

3.  Atcention,iepetition»pl6a« 
fure  and  patn,  fix  ideas. 

4.9  r.  IdoM  fiide  in  dte  memory. 
i*  Conftantlf  fcpeated  ideas 

can  fcarce  be  loft. 
.  .7.  IniememberiDg,  the  mind 
is  often  aAive. 
.  8«  9.  Two  defeds  in  tlie  me- 
moxy»  obIi?ioii  and  flow- 
.  aeft. 
10,  Brutes  h«ve  msmory. 

CH  A  ?.    30. 

■ 

:  Of  4ifiMniiBg«  At. 

SECT. 

I.  No  knowledge  #it{iout  it. 
9.  The  diiierence  of  wit  and 
judgment. 
,3.  Ckarnefs  alone    hinders 
confofton. 

4.  Comparing. 

5.  Brutes  compare  but  im- 
—  -    perfe(M7.      -         '    ' 

6.  Compounding. 

7.  Brutes  compound  but  lit- 
tle. 

B.  Naming. 

^.  Abftra^ion. 
|o»  II.  Brutes  abil(ria£l  not. 
iz,  J  5.  Idiots  and  mad  men. 

14.  Method. 

15.  Thefc  arc  the  beginnings 
of  human  knowledge. 

.      i6«  Appeal  to  experience. 
17.  mrkroonu 


C  H  A  ?.    XU. 

Of  complex  ideas. 

SECT. 

I.  Made  by  the  mind  out  of 

fimple  ones. 
1.  Made  volontarily. 

5.  Are '  either,  modes,    fub- 
ftances',  or  relations. 

4.  Modes. 
^-  Simple  and  mixed  modes. 

6.  SubUances  fingle  or  col- 
leftivc. 

J.  Rclatioo. 

8.  The  abftrqfeft  ideals  from 
the  two  fources. 

tti  A  P.    XIII. 
Of  fpacc  and  its  fiaaple  modes. 

s'e-.c  t. 

1.  Simple  modes. 

^  Idea.of  ^Ipace. . 

j.  Space  and  extenfipn. 
4.  Iftomenfity,    ' 
S»  6.  Figure.  * 
7 — 10.  Place. 

11-^4*  Eztenfion  am)  body  not 

the  fame, 
ij^.  The  definitioa  of  exten- 
*    fion«  or  of  fpaccy  does  not 

explain  it. 
ij6.  Divifion  of  beings   into 

bodies  and  fpirits  proves 

not  body  and  fpace  the 

fame. 
17*   18.  Subftance,  which  we  know 

not,  no  proof  againfl  fpace 

without  body. 
19,  ao*  Subftance   and   accidents 

of  little    ufe    in    philo^ 

fophy. 

21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  ut- 
moft  lx)unds  of  body.  • 

22.  The  power  of  annihilation 

groves  a  vacuum. 
_^,     lotion  proves  a  vacuum. 
24.  The  id^s  of  fpace  and 
body  diiiin^. 
25,   26.  Extenfion  being  infepara- 
ble  from  body,  proves  it 
not  thefiuQc. 

9  27«  Ideas 


27«  Idfasof  fpaceandfolidity 

diftiDa. 
28.  Men.difi^r  litfle  An  clear 

fimple'idea3»  ^  . 


C  H  A  ?.    XIV. 

Of  doratioD  and  its  fimpie  diodes. 

SECT. 

I.  Duration  18  fleeting  ex* 
teoiion. 
1—4.  Its  idea  from  refieaion 
on  the  train  of  oar  ideas. 
5.  The  idea  of  duration  ap- 
pHcabTe  io  {Kings  wluli! 
we.fleep* 
6-«>8«  llie  idea  of  foccfffign  not 
from  niodon. 
9—11.  The  train  of  ideas  has  a 
certain  degree .  of  (quick- 
nels* 
12«  This  train,  the  meafure  of 
other  fiicceffions. 
xj— 15.  The  mind  cannot  fix  long 
on  one  invariable  idea. 
1 6*  Ideas,  hbwcver  made,  in- 
clude   no  fenfe  of  mo- 
tion* 
17*  lime  is  duration  fct  out 
'  hf  meaAifes. 

1 8.  A  good  roeafure  of  time 
muft  divide  its  whole  du- 
ration into  equafperiods. 

19.  Tberevolationsofthefun 
and  moon,  the  propereft 
rodifuresof  time. 

tp.  But  not  by  their  motion, 
but  periodical  appear- 
ances. 

^i.  No  two  ptrts  of  dotation 
can  be  certainly  known  to 
beeqiial. 

tt.  Time  not  t)se  roeaTqre  of 
motion. 

^j«  Mii^utes,  hours,  and  years, 
not  neceflaiy  m^fuits  of 
^oration. 
Z^'^z6»  Our  meafure  of  timf  ap- 
plicable to  duration  before 
time. 
»7— 30.  Etcmity* 


The    C  t)  N  T  E  TSr  T"S. 


Of  daration^todxxpatifioii  con^ 
iidered  together* 

S-E  C  T,  


1  •  Bptji  capable  «o&  greater 
•   aftdlcft.^   • 

2.  £xp^)fioQ  not  bounded  by 
matter. 

3.  Nor  duration  ty  motlbn. 
-4:  Why  0i^n'mbieeafily  ad- 

mirinfinificrdunftiQn,  than 
. .  inflhiflodEpanfiod. 

5.  Time  to  dumtion,  is  as 
pladrt*  expanfion.* 

6.  Time  and  pliice  are  taken 
'for  fo  nifch  of  either  as 

are  fci  out  by  the  ex- 
iftencc  and  motion  of  bo* 
dies. 

7<  SometBnes  for  fo  much  of 
cither  to  we  defign  by 
meafufe  taken  from  the 
bulk  ^  motion  of  bo- 
dies.  / 

8.  They  bebng  to  all  be- 
iiigs, 

9.  All  the  parts  of  extenfion, 
ve  extenfion ;  and  all  the 
parts  of  doratioq  are  da* 
ration. 

10.  Their  parts  infeparabk. 

11.  Duration  is  as  a  line,  ex* 
panfion  as  a  folid. 

11.  banrrion  has  never  two 
parts  together,  expanfioH 
all  together. 


i** 


CHAP.    XVL 

Of  number. 
SECT. 

I.  Number,  the  fimpleftand 
moft  univerfal  idea. 

2*  Its  modes  made  by  ad- 
dition. 

3.  Each  mode  difU&A. 

i^.  Tnerefore  demonf^ratioot 
in  numbers  the  moft  pre- 
cife. 

5,  6«  Names  neoeflai^  to  noau 
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7,  WlijrcMIjifeQBQiiiiberiiot 

etrhrr. 
S.  Number  meifttretiUmet- 

ftnbfes. 


«««■ 


V 


CHAP.  xyn. 

OftBfaity. 

SECT. 

).  Isfiainr  n  i(t  oridaal  »• 

_  •  ••  « 


featiom     tttribated     to 
IpMe,  doxaiimi^  and  naro- 
bcr* 
t»  The  idet  of  fiaite  cafily 

J.  How  we  come  bf  the  idea 

ofinfioitj. 
4*  Oar,ide«offpacebou|id- 

Icfs/ 
.  f»  And  fo  of  doration* 
^.  Why  other  ideas  are  not 
\ . .  capable  of  infinity. 

7*  Difierence  between  infi. 

nity  of  ipace»  as4  fpace 

infinite. 

8.  We  havc.no  idea  of  infi- 
nite fipace. 

9.  Namber  afibrdt   ns    the 
cleaieft  idea  of  infinity. 

io»   II.  Our  diflfetent  conception 
of  the  infinity  of  num- 
ber, duration,  and  expan- 
fion.^ 
ra .  Infinite  divifibiUty. 

tl»  14*  No  ppfittve  idea  of  in- 
finity. 

t{»  19.  What  ia  pofitive,  what 
ncffatirc,  in  onr  idea  of 
infinite. 

169   17.  We  have  no  pofitive  idea 
of  infinite  duration. 
18.  No  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nite fpace. 

.  zo.  Some  think  they  have  a 
pofitive  idea  of  eternity, 
and  not  of  infinite  fpace. 
%s,  Sojppofed  pofitive  idea  of 
infinity,  caufe  of  miftakes. 
22.  All  thefe  ideas  from  fen- 
Cttion  and  reflcAion. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  other  fimple  modes. 

SECT. 

I,  2.  Modes  of  motions. 
5.  Modes  pf  ipunds. 

4.  Modes  of  colours. 

5.  Modes  of  tafies  and  fmells. 
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60  What  a  definitioD  is. 
7*  Simple  ideas,  why  undefi- 
oable. 
S,  9*  Inftaiiccs,  motion, 
lo.  Light, 


II.  Simple  ideas,    why  unde- 
finable  further  explained. 
12,  13.  The  contrary   (nowed  in 
complex  ideas  by  inilances 
of  a  ftatue  and  rainbow. 

14,  The  names  of  complex  ideas 
when  to  be  made  intelligi- 
ble by  words. 

I  J.  Fourthly,  Names  of  fimple 
ideas  IcaH^  doubtful. 

1 6.  Fifthly,  Simp^  ideas  have 
few  afcents  in  linea  pranii- 
camentali. 

17.  Sixthly,  Names  of  fimple 
ideas,  (!and  for  ideas  not  aD 
all  arbitrary. 

CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  and 

idatioDs. 
SECT. 

J.  They  (land  for abdrnd  ideas 

as  odier  general  names. 
a.  Firfi,  The  ideas  they  fiand 
for  are  made  by  the  under- 
fhmding. 

3.  Secondly,  made  arbitrarily, 
and  without  patterns. 

4.  How  this  is  done. 

5.  Evidently  arbitrary,  in  that 
the  idea  is  often  before  the 
exiflence. 

6.  Inilanccs,  murthe^  inced, 
flabbing. 

7.  But  dill  fubfcrvicnt  to  the 
end  of  language.  g 

8.  Whereof  the  intranflatable ' 
words  of  divers  languages 
are  a  proof. 

9.  litis  (hows  fpecies  to  be 
made  for  communication. 

lO,  II.  In  mixed  modes,  it  is  the 
name  that  ties  the  combi- 
nation together,  and  makes 
it  a  fpecies. 

12.  For  the  originals  of  mixed 
modes,  we  look  no  farther 
than  the  mind,  which  alfo 
fhows  them  to  be  the  work- 
manlhip  of  the  underftand- 
ing. 

13.  Ihcir  being  made  by  the 
underftanding  wiiViOui  ^ax- 
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ferns*  lliowt  the  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  compoanded. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  modes 
ftand  always  for  their  real 
eflences* 

15.  Why  their  names  are  ufa- 
ally  got  before  their  ideas. 

1 6.  Reafonofmybeingro  large 
on  this  fubje^. 


T 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  names  of  fubflances. 

SECT. 

t.  The  common  names  of  fub- 

ftanccs  (land  for  forts. 
a*  The  eflence  of  each  fort  is 

the  abftraa  idea. 
3*  The  nominal  and  real  ef- 

fence  different. 

Nothing  eflential  to  indi- 
viduals. 
I.  The  nominal  eflence  bounds 

the  fpecies. 
9*  Not  the  real  eflence,  which 

we  know  not. 
to.  Not     fabftantial     forms, 

which  we  know  lefs. 
at*  That  the  nominal effencc  is 

that  wherebv  we  diftinguifh 

fpecies,  fartnerevident  from 

miritt* 

12.  Whereofthere  are  probably 
nomberlefs  fpecies. 

13.  The  nominal  eflence  that  of 
the  fpecies,  proved   fro 
water  and  ice. 


2f.  Not  by  fnbftantial  fofolaj 
25.  The   fpecific  eflences  ai 

made  by  the  mind, 
26,27.  Therefore  veiy  various  an 

uncertain. 
28*  But   not    lb  arbitrary   f 

mixed  modes. 

29.  Though  very  imperfeA. 

30.  Whjfh  yet  fervc  for  coab 
mon  converfe* 

3U  But  make  feveral  eiTencc 
iignified  by  the  (ame  nana 

32.  The  more  general  ouride 
are^  the  more  incomple 
and  partial  they  are. 

33.  This  all  accommodated 
the  end  of  fpeech. 

34.  Inftance  in  cafluaris. 
^^.  Men  make  the  fpecies. 

fiance  gold. 

36.  Though  rj»*'  1 
(imilitud 

37.  Anc^ 
rac 

38.  £a 
fe.. 

39-  G 

w 

40.' Sr 
h 
41.  / 

4»- 
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14-18.  Difficulties  againft  a  cer 

number  of  rm  eflena 
19.  Our  nominal    cffir^ncerning  fa^.  c.  i6»  §  6. 

fubftanoes,  not  pet : —  matters  of  fpeculation.  §  12, 

lemons  of  proi 
2U  But  fuchacoll 

name 
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Human  Underftanding. 


fiOOK    I.       CHAP.    I.  I 


IntroduUibn. 

f.  I.  QlNCE  it  is  the  underftanding,  that     . 

O  fcts  man  above  the  reft  of  fenfiblc  into^hc*^un- 
beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  deriUnding, 
and  dominion,  which  he  has  over  them;  it  ^1^*°^  *^ 
is  certainly  a  fubjeft,  even  for  its  noble-  "  ™^* 
'jrfs,  worth  our  labour  to  enquire  into.  The  under- 
flandinjT,  like  the  eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  fee  and  per- 
ceive all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfclf ;  and  ic 
Requires  art  and  pains  to  fet  it  at  a  diftance,  and  make 
if  us  own  object.  But,  whatever  be  the  difficulcies  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  this  enquiry ;  whatever  it  be,  that 
'tceps  us  fo  much  in  the  dark  to  ourfelvcs ;  fure  I  am, 
^l^st  all  the  light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all 
^hc  acquaintance  we  <!an  make  with  our  own  undcr- 
ftandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleafant,  but  bring  us 
great  advantage,  in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the  fcarch 
of  other  things. 

•  2.  This,  therefore,  being  my  purpofe,    j^ 
fo  enquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  •"' 

^^cnt  of  human  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds, 
and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  affent ;  I  Ihall  not 
*|[prcfent  meddle  with  the  phyfical  confideration  of 
^^  mind ;  or  trouble  myfelf  to  examine^  wherein  its 
*"cncc  confifts,  or  by  whajf  motiiom  of  our  fpirits. 
Vol.  I.  B  or 
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or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  fo  have  any 
ftnfation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  under- 
flandings;  and  whether  thofe  ideas  flo  in  their  for* 
mat  ion,  any>  or  all  of  thcm^  depend  on  matter  or  no : 
Thefe  are  fpeculations,  which,  however  curious  and  en- 
tertaining, I  (hall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way  in 
the  deiign  I  am  now  upon.  It  (hall  fufficc  to  my  pre- 
fcnt  purpofc,  to  confiaer  the  difccrning  faculties  of  a 
man,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  objedfs,  which 
they  have  to  do  with :  And  I  fhali  imagine  I  have  not 
wholly  mifemployed  myfelf  in  the  thoughts  I  fhall 
have  on  this  occafion,  if,  in  this  hi(loriQiI»  plain  me-- 
thod,  I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways,  whereby  our 
underftandings  come  to  attain  thofc  notions  of  things 
we  have,  and  can  fct  dowaany  meafures  of  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  thofe  perfuaiions, 
which  arc  to  be  found  amongll  men,  fo  various,  dif- 
ferent, and  wholly  contradiAoryj  and  yet  aflertcd,  fome- 
where  or  other,  with  fuch  afiurance  and  confidence,  that 
he  that  fnall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
obferve  their  oppofition;  and  at  the  fame  time  conlider 
the  fondnefs  and  devotion  wherewith  they  are  embraced, 
the  refolution  and  eagerncfs  wherewith  they  are  main- 
tained, may  perhaps  have  rcafon  lo  fufpcdt,  that  either 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  at  all;  or  that  mankind 
hath  no  luiTicicnt  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge 
of  it. 

...  $.  3.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  fcarch 

out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  know- 
ledge ;  am]  examine  by  what  meafures,  in  things,  where- 
of wc  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  aflent,  and  moderate  our  perfuafions.  In  order 
whcrcunto,  I  ihali  purliic  this  following  method. 

Firft,  I  fliati  enquire  into  the  original  of  thofe  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  clfc  you  plcafe  to  call  them,  which 
a  man  obfcrves,  and  is  confcious  to  himictf  he  has  in 
his  mind ;  and  the  ways,  whereby  the  undcrftanding 
comes  to  be  furnilhed  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  what  knowledge 
the  underftandtng  hath  by  thofc  ideas-;  and  the  certainty, 
evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  I  (hall  make  fome  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  faith,  or  opinion  i  ivhereby  I  mean  that 
ifTcnt,  u'hich  we  give  to  any  propofition  as  true,  of 
whofe  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge:  and 
here  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  examine  the  realons  and 
degrees  of  aflent. 

J.  4.  If,  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature    Ufcful  to 
of  the  underftanding,  I  can  difcover  the    ^^'If^l 
powers  thereof;    how  far  they  reach;   to    compidieii. 
what  things  they  are  in  any  degree  propor-    fion. 
tionate ;  and  where  they  fail  us :  I  fuppofe  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  prevail  with  the  bufy  mind  ot  man,  to  be  more 
cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  compre- 
henfion  s  to  flop  when  it  is  at  the  utmoft  extent  of  its 
tether ;  and  to  fit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  thofe 
thin|;s,  which,  upon  examination^  are  found  to  be  be- 
yoM  the  reach  ot  our  capacities.    We  (hould  not  then 
perhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  of  an  afFedUtion  of  an  uni- 
verfai  knowledge,  to  raife  queftions,  and  perplex  oiflr- 
fclves  and  others  with  difputes  about  things,  to  which 
our  onderftandings  arc  not  fuited ;  and  of  which  we 
cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  diftindt  per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  nap- 
pnied)  we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.     If  we  can  find 
out  how  &r  the  underffanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cafes 
it  can  only  judge  and  guefs;  we  may  learn  to  content 
ourfelves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  Ihite. 

$.  5.  For,  though  the  comprehenfion  of  q^^  capaciry 
our  underftandinffs  comes  exceeding  fhort  of  Aiitcd  to  out 
the  vaft  extent  of  things ;  yet  we  fhall  have  ftateandcon- 
^ufc  enough  to  magnify  the  bountifbl  au-  ^''"* 
thor  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  of 
l^nowledgc  he  has  beflowed  on  us,  fo  far  above  all  the 
f^ftof  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  manfion.  Men  have 
rafon  to  be  well  fatisficd  with  what  God  hath  thought 
fit  for  them,  fince  he  hath  given  them  (as  St.  Peter 
^•^ys}  vAAa  vpot  ^uiy  9^  f  Ja-sCciatv,  whatfoevcr  is  ncceifary 
f^rche  convcnicncics  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue  ; 
and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  difcover^  tVv^ 
comforr:rWr  prvviliqn  for  this  lifc^  and  t'hc  wa^  t\\\^ 
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leads  to  a  better.  How  (hort  foever  their  knowledge 
may  come  of  an  univcrfal  or  pcrfedl  comprehenfion  of 
tvhatfocver  is,  it  yet  fccurcs  their  great  concernments, 
l^hat  thcY  have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  know* 
fcdgc  ot  their  maker,  and  the  fight  of  their  own  duties. 
Meh  may  find  matter  fufficient  to  bufy  their  heads, 
and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight  and  fatis* 
taction;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own 
conftitution,  and  throw  away  the  bledings  their  hands 
are  filled  with,  becaufc  they  arc  not  big  enough  to  grafp 
every  thing.  We  Ihall  not  have  much  rcafon  to  com- 
plain of  the  narrownefs  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but 
employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  us ;  for  of 
that  they  are  very  capable:  and  it  will  be  an  unpardon* 
able,  as  well  as  childifh  peevidmefs,  if  we  unaervalue 
the  advantages  of  ouf  knowledge,  and  negledl  to  im- 
prove it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  becaufe 
there  are  fome  things  that  arc  fet  out  of  the  reach  of  it. 
It  will  be  rto  excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward  fervant, 
wno  would  not  attend  his  bufinefs  by  candle-light,  to 
plead  that  he  had  not  broad  fun-(hine.  The  candle, 
that  is  fet  up  in  us,  fliines  bright  enough  for  all  our 
purpofcs.  The  difcovenes  we  can  make  with  this, 
ought  to  fatisfy  us ;  and  wc  (hall  then  ufe  our  undcr- 
Itandings  right,  when  wq  entertain  all  objcdls  in  that 
way  and  proportion  that  they  are  fuited  to  our  faculties^ 
and  upon  thofc  grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
pofcd  to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intcmperatcly 
require  dcmonflration,  and  demand  certainty,  where 
probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  fufficient  to 
govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  dilbclieve  every 
thing,  becaufe  wc  cannot  certainly  know  all  things ; 
wc  Iliall  do  niuchwhat  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would  not 
ufe  his  legs,  but  fit  ftill  and'  perifh,  becaufc  he  had  no 
\\  ings  to  Hy. 

§.  6.  When  wc  know  our  own  ftrength. 
Knowledge  ^ye  fliall  the  better  know  what  to  undertake 
city°Vcure  ^^^^^  hopes  of  fuccefs  :  and  when  we  have 
oi  iccpticifm  ^vcU  furvcycd  the  powers  of  our  own  minds, 
and  idlencfg.  and  made  fon>c  eftimate  what  we  may  ex- 
pcdfrom  them,  wc  (hall  not  be  inclined  either  to  fit 
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I,  and  not  fet  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  dcfpair 
of  knowing  any  thing  ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  queftion 
ever)'  thing,  and  difclaim  all  knowledge,  becaufe  fomc 
things  are  not  to  be  underftood.     It  is  of  great  ufe  to 
the  lailor,  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.    It  is 
well  he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom, at  fuch  places  as  are  neceflary  to  direft  his  voyage, 
and  caution  him  againft  running  upon  fhoals  that  may 
ruin  him.     Our  buiincfs  here  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  thofe  which  concern  our  condydl.     If  we  can  find 
out  thofe  meafures,  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in 
that  ftatc  in  which  man  is  in  this  world,  may,   and 
ought  to  govern  his  opinions,  and  adlions  depending 
thereon,  we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  fomc  other 
things  cfcape  our  knowledge. 

$.  7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  firft  occafion  of 
rife  to  this  clfay  concerning  the  underfland-  this  ciTay. 
ing.  For  1  thought  that  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards fatisfying  fevcral  enquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was 
very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  our  own 
underftandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  fee  to 
what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I 
rufpe<5lcd  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
fought  for  fatisfadion  in  a  quiet  and  fure  poffeiTion  of 
truths  that  moft  concerned  us,  whilft  we  let  loofe  our 
thoughts  into  the  vaft  ocean  of  being ;  as  if  all  that 
boundlefs  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pof- 
fcflion  of  our  underftandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing 
exempt  from  its  dccifions,  or  that  cfcaped  its  compre- 
henfion.  Thus  men  extending  their  enquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
thofe  depths,  where  they  can  find  no  fure  footing  ;  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  they  raifc  qucftions,  and  multiply  dif- 
putes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  rcfolution,  are 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increafe  their  doubts,  and 
to  confirm  them  at  laft  in  perfect  fcepticifm.  Whereas, 
were  the  capacities  of  our  underftandings  well  con- 
ii^cred,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  difcovered, 
and  the  horizon  found,  which  fets  the  bounds  between 
the  enlightened  and  dark  parts  of  things,  btuvtttw 
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what  is,  and  what  is  not  comprchcnfiblc  by  ug ;  met) 
would  perhaps  with  left  fcruple  acqiiiefce  iii  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  one^  and  employ  their  thoughtsf  and 
^fcoi^rfe  with  more  advant4ge  and  fatisf^dion  in  the 
other. 

f .  8.  Thu?  much  I  thought  necpflary  to 
&a£*^.       fay  concerning  the  occafipn  of  this  enquiry 

into  human  undcrftanding.  But,  before  I 
proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  Tubjeifl,  I 
muft  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  rcadci-  for 
the  frequent  ufeof  the  word  *^  idea/'  )|vhichhc  will  f^nd 
in  the  following  treatifc.  It  being  that  term,  which, 
I  think,  ferves  beft  X%  (land  for  whatfoever  is  the  objedl 
of  the  underftanding  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  ufe4 
ir  to  cxprcfs  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafm^,  notion^ 
fpecics,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  cm- 
ployed  about  in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frcr 
qucntly  uiing  it  (x)« 

I  prefume 

(i)  This  iqpdeft  apology  oF  our  anthor  could  not  procure  him  the  frqa 
u(e  of  the  word  i^  \  but  gieat  ofenoe  has  been  taken  at  it,  and  it  hat 
been  cenfured  as  of  daneeious  coofe^uence:  to  which  you  may  here  ieo 
what  he  anfvven.    «  The  world*  faith  the  *  bilhop  of  IVwcefier^  hath 

*  been  fban^y  amufed  with  ideat  of  late;  and  we  have  been  told,  tliat 
'  ftrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  and  yet  thefe  idtas^ 
'  at  laft,  'come  to  oe  only  common  notiuns  of  things,  which  we  muft 

*  make  uie  of  in  our  reafoning.  You,  (/'.  r.  the  author  of  the  Effaj  con- 
'  cerning  Human  Uttdtrfiauding)  fay  in  that  chapter,  almut  the  cxiftcnce 

*  of  God,  you  thought  it  moft  proper  to  cxprcfs  yourfelf,  in  the  moft 
'    ufual  aao  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expieflions.    I  would 

*  you  had  done  fo  quite  through  your  book ;  for  tlien  you  had  ncvei: 

*  given  that  occafion  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  your  new  way 
'  of  idmt^  as  an  cffeflual  battery  (as  they  imagined)  againft  the  myftcries 
'  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Bat  you  might  hai-e  enjoyed  the  fatisfn^iion  of 
^  your  idem  long  enotwh  before  I  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlcis  I  had 
«  found  thera  employed  about  doing  mxfchief.' 

To  which  our  author  (i)  replica.  It  is  plain,  that  that  which  youc 
lordihip  apprehends,  in  my  book,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequcnce  to 
the  article  which  your  lordlhip  hais  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  iairo*^ 
during  nt%u  terms;  and  that  which  vour  lordfliipinftances  in,  is  that  of 
idfat.  Avid  ihe  reafon  your  lordihip  gives  in  evtry  of  thefe  places,  why 
youf  lordfhip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of  ideas,  that  they  may  be  of 
dangerous  confequcnce  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  )'our  lordfhip  lias 


*  Atdwtf  to  Mr.  Locke's  Firft  Letter, 
f  In  Jiis  Second  Lctw  ib  the  flilhop  of  Wofccflrr. 
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I  prcfumc  it  will  be  caiily  granted  mc,  that  there  are 
fuch  ideas  in  men's  minds ;  every  one  is  confcious  of 
rhcrn  in  himfelfj  and  men*s  words  and  a&ions  will  fatisfy 
him  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  firft  enquiry  then  fiiall  bc>  how  they  come  into 
the  mind, 

CHAP. 

OsdeaTOured  to  defend^  it  becaufe  they  have  been  applied  to  fuch  pur- 
pofes.  And  I  might  (your  lordihip  fays)  hgvc  cnjo^'cd  the  fatisfaoion 
of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  diem,  onlefa 
your  lordlhip  had  found  them  cmplo)'ed  in  doing  mifchief*  Which,  at 
laft,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounu  to  thus  much.  ai)d  no  morca  %'is. 
That  your  lordmip  fcara  ideas^  i,  e.  the  term  Uuu^  may,  iome  time  or 
other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  con(equci)ce  to  what  your  loidlhip  haa 
endeavoured  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  arguing 
againft  it.  )?or  1  am  fure  your  lorafhip  does  not  mean,  that  you  appie* 
head  the  things,  fignified  by  idtas^  msy  be  of  dangerous  conleqiience  to 
the  article  of  taich  your  brdfhip  endeavours  to  defend,  becaufe  Uiey  have 
been  made  ufe  of  againft  it :  For  (befides  that  your  lordlhip  roentiona 
urmi)  that  would  be  to  expcd^  that  thofe  who  oppofe  that  article,  fkouM 
oppofe  it  without  any  thoughts ;  for  the  things  fignified  by  iikai,  are 
pochii^g  bat  the  imipediate  objefts  of  our  minds  in  thinkine :  fo  that 
lulefa  iny  one  can  oppofe  the  article  yoiir  lordfliip  defends,  without 
fUnkiiiig  on  fomethingt  he  mufl  ufe  the  thingjs  fignified  hv  ideas  \^  for  he 
that  thwks,  muft  have  fome  immediate  objeA  of  Ibis  mind  in  thinking, 
U  r.  nuft  have  iV/Mf  • 

But  whether  it  be  the  name,  or  the  thing ;  idias  in  fbqnd«  or  ideas  in 
fignifkation  ;  that  your  lordfhip  appiehen£  may  he  B/dastgewoiu  anjeqaenct 
U  thai  article  ef faith ^  twhichjmr  hrdjhip  eadeavoars  to  defead;  it  feems  to 
me,  I  will  not  fay  a  me%u  vaj  o/reafomiMg  (for  that  belongs  to  me),  but 
were  it  not  your  iordfhip's,  I  fhould  thiuK  it  a  vety  extraoniinary  way  of 
rtajbaisiigt  to  write  agaiofi  a  book,  wbefein  your  lordfhip  acknowledges 
tbqrarenot  ufed  to  bad  purpofes,  nor  employed  to  do  mifchief;  only 
becaufe  you  find  that  id^as  are,  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  loidlhip,  em* 
fkjedf  do  Mifihief\  and  fo  apprehend,  thef  maj  h:  ofdangenms  eoajecaence 
to  the  article  your  lordfhip  has  engaecd  in  the  defence  of.  For  whether 
ideas  as  terms ^  or  ideas  as  the  immediate  ohjcth  of  the  mind  fignified  by 
thofe  termf,  may  be,  in  your  lordfhip's  apprehcnfion,  of  daagenas  conft" 
foeaee  to  that  article ;  1  do  not  fee  how  your  lordfhip's  writing  againft  the 
m.'fMr  of  tdias,  as  liatcd  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  oppofen,  ^ivm 
emfkfingthem  in  doiag  mijcbitf,  as  before* 

'  However,  be  that  as  it  wiU,  fo  it  is,  that  your  lordfhip  apprehends  thefe 
arm  terms ^  thefe  ideas ^  nuith  luhich  the  txforid  hath^  rfUttr^  heem  fij^^^tge* 
h  amufed^  (thoagh  at  lafi  they  come  to  he  awiy  comm^a  notions  of  ^hiagt,  as  your 
fcrdfhip  own^)  may  he  rfdangerosts  ^fe^nence  to  that  vtick* 

My  lord,  it'  any,  in  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's  Jkrmtms^  and  in  other 
pamphlets^  wlif  rrin  your  lordfhip  comrlaifis  they  have  talked  fo  much  of 
ideas^  have  been  troublefome  to  your  lordfhip  with  that  term\  it  b  not 
iicAc;^  fbff  j-QUT  hrdfhip  AoiiM  be  tit^  wit\i  iScas^  {q^&  ;  \^^x  VnNt 

9  4  liWS^t:^ 
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natural  foever  it  be  to  our  weak  conftitutions,  to  be  oflicnded  with  any 
found*  wherewiih  an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears; 
yet,  my  lord,  1  know  your  lordfhiphas  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of 
our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  fo  much  as 
{))aken,  with  a  breath  formed  into  any  found,  oiurm  whatfoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions ;  and  fo  they  be 
fuffictently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  ufe,  I  knt.w  no  other  difference 
any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  cafy  or  difncult  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafant  found  \  and  wliat  particular 
antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  tome  of  them,  upon  that  account,  is 
not  cafy  to  be  forefeen.  This  I  am  fure,  no  term  whatfoevcr  in  iticlf 
jbears,  one  more  than  another,  any  oppofition  to  truth  of  an)'  kind  ;  they 
are  only  propi)fitions  that  do  or  can  oppofc  the  truth  of  any  article  or 
dodlrine:  and  thus  no  ttrm  is  privileged  for  being  fet  in  oppofition  tu 
truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  info  a  pro-? 
portion,  wherein  the  mod  facred  and  moil  evident  truths  may  be  op- 
pofed :  but  that  is  not  a  £ault  in  the  term9  but  him  that  ufcs  it.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  eaOly  perfuade  myfelf  (whatever  your  lordfhip  hath 
f  lid  in  the  Iieat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  bellowed  fo  much  pains 
u  Jon  my  book,  becaufe  the  word  idea  is  fo  much  ufed  there.  For  tliough 
upon  my  faying,  in  my  chapter  about  tlie  exiilence  of  God,  '  That  I 
fcarce  ufed  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,'  your  lordfhip  wifhcs, 
that  I  had  do9te  fo  quite  through  my  hook:  yet  I  muH  rnther  look  upon  that 
as  a  compliment  to  mc,  wherein  your  lordfhip  wiibed,  that  my  book  had 
been  all  through  fuited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  ufed  to  that  and  the  like 
Urms^  than  thai  your  lordlhip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of  the  word  idea  ; 
or  that  there  is  any  fuch  harm  in  the  ufe  of  it,  inilead  of  the  word  notion 
(with  which  your  lordfhip  feemsjo  take  ic  to  agree  in  figitincation),  that 
your  lordfhip  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  fpend  any  part  of  your 
valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  idea  f<> 
often  in  it ;  for  tliis  would  be  to  make  your  lordfltip  to  write  only  againit 
an  impropriety  of  f^icech.  1  own  to  your  lordfhip.  it  is  a  great  conde- 
fceufion  in  your  lordfhip  to  have  dune  it,  if  Uut  word  ha^e  fuch  a  fharc 
in  what  your  lordfhip  iias  writ  againfl  my  book,  as  fome  exprcfuons 
would  perfuade  one  ;  and  I  would.  Tor  the  fatisfaflion  of  )  our  lordfhip, 
change  the  term  of  idea  fur.  a  better,  if  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one,  could 
help  me  to  it ;  ior^  that  notion  will  nut  ib  well  Hand  lor  every  immediate 
objed  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  ab  Uea  dock,!  liave  (as  1  pjucfs)  fomewhcre 
given  a  rcafon  in  my  book,  by  (hewing  tliat  the  teem  fsothn  is  more  pecu- 
fi.rrly  appropriated  to  a  certain  fort  of  thufc  objcds,  wl.ich  I  call  uuxed 
modes:  and  I  think,  it  would  not  found  altogether  fo  well,  to  fay,  the 
notion  of  red ^  and  the  notion  of  a  hor/e  \  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  tSic  idta  of  a 
hrje.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not ;  for  1  have  no  (bnd^ 
ncfs  foi,  nor  an  antipathy  to,  any  particular  articulate  founds:  nor  do  I 
think  there  ib  any  fpcll  or  fafcination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  idea  pr*)per  or  improper,  1  do  not  fee  how  it  is  the 
better  or  the  worfe,  l^ccaufe  ill  men  have  made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe  it 
has  been  made  ufe  of  to  had  purpoj^s^  for  if  that  be  a  reafon  to  condemn, 
or  lay  it  by,  we  mufl  lay  by  the  terms,  Jcripture^  reafin,  perception^  dif- 
tinif^  clear,  &c.  Nay,  the  name  of  Qod  himfclf  will  not  cfcapc ;  for  I 
do  not  think  any  one  of  thefc,  or  iany  other  term,  can  be  produced, 
which  hath  not  been  made  ufe  of  by  iucli  men,  and  to  fuch  purpofes. 

i  And 
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And  ihcrcfoir ,  if  the  unitarians  in  their  late  pamphlets  have  talked  *veiy 
mubcf,  andftrangth  anwffd  thf  *iuorld  ii'iih  ideas  \  I  cannot  believe  your 
iordihip  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  wuri'e,  or  the  more  dangerous, 
brcaiife  they  ufe  it;  any  more  than,  for  their  ufe  of  them,  you  will  think 
rtapnQiJcripture  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your  Iord- 
ihip <'a\Sy  that  /  might  hitve  enjoyed  the  Jatisfafiion  of  my  ideas  long  emttgh 
htfiTf year  Urdjhip  kai  tahcn  notice  of  tbfm,  unUjs  you  had  fQund  them  em* 
flyfd in  djirg  mijihitf;  will,  1  prcfume»  when  your  Iordihip  ]ias  con- 
jidcTfd  agnin  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  lordiliip,  lo  let  mc  enjiy 
ftill  the  (aiiffaiii^n  I  take  in  my  ideas ^  i,  e,  as  much  faclsl action  as  I  can 
take  in  To  fmall  a  matter,  as  is  the  uHng  of  a  proper  term,  notwithflaod- 
ing  it  Jbould  be  employed  hy  others  in  doing  mi/chief 

For,  my  lord,  if  I  (hould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  Aibr 
ftitutc  the  word  mtiofi  every  wherein  the  room  of  it ;  and  every  body  clfc 
ilo  fo  too  (though  your  lord/hip  does  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufpect,  thiiC  I 
have  i\\t  vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example)  my  book  would, 
it  fecms,  be  the  more  to  your  lordlhip's  liking ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how 
this  would  one  jot  abate  the  mijchief  your  Iordihip  complains  of.  For 
the  unitarians  might  as  much  employ  notions^  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to  do 
mi/fki^fl  unlefs  they  are  fuch  fooU  to  tl.ink  they  can  conjure  with  tliis 
aombic  word  idea ;  and  that  the  force  of  what  they  fay,  lies  in  the  found, 
and  not  in  the  iignification  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  fure  ot,  that  the  truths  ot  the  Chriflian  religion  can  be  no 
moie  battered  l)y  one  word  than  another ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down 
or  endangered  hy  any  found  whatfoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf. 
thatjrour  iordfhip  is  fatisficd  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  ideas,  be- 
caufc  you  fay,  you  (hould  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  /^Vr/x,  if  the 
enemiet  tf  our  faith  had  not  taken  up  my  tieiv  nvay  f>f  ideas,  as  an  tiffe£lual 
kaiten  againfi  the  myjleries  of  the  ChriJiiaHfttiih.  J  n  which  place,  by  nenn 
^^*f  ideas,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  conitrued  to  be  meant,  but  my 
expreiEng  royfelf  by  that  o^ ideas  ;  and  not  by  other  ntore  common  words, 
and  of  ancicnter  landing  in  the  Englijb  language. 

Ab  to  ihe  o'.)je^iion,  of  the  author's  w^y   by  idfas  Ixring  a  jww  nvayp 

**  thus  anfttxrs  ;  my  ne*w  rvay  by  ideas,  or  my  ^ji^ay  by  ideas,  which  often 

occun  in  your  lord fhip's  letter,  is,  1  confcfs,  a  \ery  large  and  doubtful 

pjpitffion ;  and  may,  in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  \\  hole  cjpiy ; 

oecaufc,   treating  in  it  of  the    underfianding,    which    is   nothin<i;   but 

the  faculty  of  thinking,    I    could   not  well    treat  of  that  facuTty   of 

the  v\voA^   which  confiUs  in    thinking,  without    confidering  the  im- 

lyt^diate  obje^s  of  the  mind  in    thiiiking,  which    I   call  ideas ;    and 

t-icitfcre  in  treating  ot  the  underfia>iding,  1  guefs  it  will  not  be  thought 

flrange,  that  the  greateil  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in  confidcr- 

*^^*'hai  thcfc  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  arc ;  whence  they  come; 

what  ufe  the  mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  fevcral  ways  of  thinking;  and 

*'hat  are  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  fignifi'*s  tl.cm  jo  others,  or  re- 

f«rds  them  for  its  own  ufe.     And  this,  in  Ihort,  is  my  luay  by  ideas^ 

t^*ai  uhich  your  lordOiip  calls  my  gew  *way  by  ideas:  v.-hich,  my  lord,  if 

^  ^»ni;,  it  is  but  a  new  hiilory  of  an  old  thing.     For  I  think  it  will 

^1  be  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  a^ons  of  thinking,  tea* 

•^'^'^^f  believing,  and  knowing,  juft  after  the  fame  manner  they  do  now ; 

thougii  whether  the  fame  account  has  heretofore  been  given  cf  the  way 

'^o^'  they  performed  thefe  adlions,  or  wherein  thqr  confided,  I  do  not 

know.    Were  1  as  well  read  as  your  lord(hip,  I  fhould  have  been  fafe 

^'^  th«t  gentle  reprimand  of  your  lo;dfliip's,  for  thinking  ar^'  way  of 

ideas » 
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lAor,  m%' ,  for  njuant  of  looking  into  otter  men's  thaghf,  nvhkb  offear  ng 
their  lo$h» 

Yoor  lordfliip*s  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  inftraflKms  in 
Ac  cak,  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  who  will  be  fo  bold  adventoiers  » 
itj^in  eiwy  thing  barely  onto/ their  iwmtbongbts^  I  ihall  fet  dowp  at  larse  : 
And  they  run  thus:  ^yhetherjou  took  this  'wcj^  of  ideas />%m  the  modem 
fhS^bfhtr^  mentioned  fyjou,  is  not  at  ali  material  \  hut  I  intended  no  refice* 
imstmfnnjon  in  it  (for  that  yon  meant  fy  ^  commending  yon  as  m  Jcholar  of 
fo  great  a  mafier)  ;  /  m*ver  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  own  in^ 
mmtions  :  and  J  do  believe  yon  nuhenyonfay^  That  you  nurote  from  your  onvn 
ihtnghtSt  and  the  ideas  yon  had  there,  ant  many  things  may  feem  nenv  to 
Mr,  njoho  conveffes  only  tmth  his  onsm  thonghts,'hvhich  really  are  not  Ji;  as 
to  mayfnd,  nuhen  he  looks  into  the  thos^hts  of  other  men,  nvhich  of  fear  in 
their  bot^ks,  Jnd  therefore^  althongh  I  have  ssjnfl  efieemjfor  the  invention  of 
filthy  'who  canfbin  volnmes  barely  out  of^heir  o-ivn  thoughts ;  yet  J  am  aft  to 
thM,  they  tjoontd  oblige  the  ivof/d  more,  if,  afier  they  have  thought  Jo  much 
^insjelftfes^  they  nuonld  examine  nvhat  thoughts  others  have  had  before  thfUf^ 
tmeeming  the  fame  things  :  tlxtt  fo  thofe  may  not  be  thought  their  onvn  inven- 
tkui  nvhieh  are  common  to  thcm/elves  and  others.  If  a  manfionld  tfy  ali  the 
mugneticnl  exferiments  himjrlf  and  fnblijh  them  as  his  onvn  thoughts,  he  might 
take  himjelfto  be  the  inventor  of  them  :  but  he  that  examines  and  compares  nvith 
them  vihat  Gilbert,  and  others  have  done  before  him,  nvill  ttot  diminifi>  the 
frmfe  of  his  diligence,  but  may  ysijh  he  had  compared  his  thoughts  vsith  other 
oneu's ;  by  nsshich  the  nuorld  wpild  receive  greater  advantage,  althongh  he  bad 
tofl  the  honour  of  being  an  origiiaL 

To  aHeviate  my  lault  hertin,  I  agree  with  your  lordlhip,  that  many 
Aings  may  feem  NBW,  to  one  that  cofrcerfcs  only  vcith  his  o^vn  thoughts,  vohi^ 
fealty  are  mtfo  \  hut  I  muft  crave  leave  to  Aiggeft  to  your  lordihip,  that 
if  in  fhe  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  feem  new  to  him, 
he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  a5  juftly  be  thought 
his  own  invmtion,  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  inventor  of 
them,  as  any  nne  who  thought  on  them  before  him  :  the  diftin^>ion  of  in- 
▼ention,  or  not  invenrinn,  lying  not  in  thinking  firft,  or  not  firft,  but  iq 
borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  irom  another :  and  he  M> 
whom,  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  xhcyfeem  nenv,  could  not 
ccffainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly  invented  printing  in 
Europe,  who  without  any  communication  with  the  (Jhinefct  (bun  it  out  of 
his  own  thoughts ;  though  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the  Ciinefe  had  the 
ufc  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  very  fame  way,  among  them,  many 
ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  fpins  any  thing  out  of  hi!>  own  thoughts, 
chat^  mi  aevf  to  him,  cannot  ccafe  to  think  it  his  own  invention,  (hould 
he  examine  ever  fo  far,  *w/v7/  thonghts  ofbfrs  have  hud  before  him,  eoncein^ 
hsg  the  fame  thing,  and  (hould  find  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  fuofi 
fnooghis  too. 

But  what  great  ohligathn  fhit  ii*culd  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  cauie 
of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confefs  I  ^o  not  fee.  The 
great  end  to  me,  in  converling  with  mv  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in 
matters  of  fpcculation,  is  to  find  trut^,  without  being  much  concerned 
whether  my  oun  frinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  fpinning  of  it  out 
of  their  own  thoughts,  helps  mc  to  it.  And  how  little  1  a£le^  the  honour 
of  en  origival,  vntiy  be  feen  at  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  any 
where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likelicft  to  have  (heu-n  itfelf,  had  I 
hrcn  fo  over-rua  with  it,  as  to  neid  a  cure.    It  h  A^hetc  I  fncak  of  cer- 

taintv^ 
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tiiaurp  ia  ^Mt  ftUowiiif  wovdt»  taken  notice  of  hy  jrour  loidfliip,  in 
^nocncr  place:  '  I  thiok  I  have  Ihewn  wherein  it  is  that  ceitaiotv,  iml 

*  cenatnt^  coofiftt,  which  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was»  I  coofefi,  to 

*  me.  hereto&ic,  one  of  iSbaStdifidinitu,  which  1  found  great  want  of/ 

Heiei  mv  loid,  however  jwvr  this^mr^to  rae.  and  the  more  fo  be« 
caulc  poflibly  I  had  in  vain  hunaed  for  it  in  the  books  of  oiben ;  yet  I 
^Mfcc  of  it  as  or^Vf  only  to  myfelf :  leaving  odiers  in  the  undifturbed 
pofieffioo  of  what  cither  by  ani-ention.  or  leadine,  was  theirs  brfoiei 
w^KMtt  aflandttg  to  ay^any  other  honour,  but  that  of  my  own  ^o- 
xance,  till  that  time,  if  others  before  had  ihewn  wherein  certainty  Jay, 
And  ycc,  my  load,  if  I  had^  upon  this  occafion,  been  forward  to  idfune 
to  myfelf  tm  hmonr  of  «ar  #n>Mw/»  I  thinlc  I  had  been  pretty  fafe  in  it ; 
ixAce  1  fikonU  have  had  yourlordifaip  for  my  guarantee  and  ^rndkator  ia 
thaut  point,  who  arc  pleafisd  to  call  it  mvf  i  and,  as  iiich,  to  write  againft 
ix. 

And  ifulf ,  my  loid,  in  this  icfpeA,  my  book  has  had  venr  unlaclor 
ftan.  fince  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  your  lordihip,  with 
maiy  things  in  it,  for  their  novelty ;  as  dinii  ou^  of  m^bmngi  mtw  fy* 
foiio^  mioMi  ntifm ;  mnnjort  ofteriamtjf  \  nrw  otrmo ;  jinv  nuty  of  idiati 
«rw  moihod  of  itrtmiaij  \  &c.  And  yet  in  other  places,  your  lordflup 
foema  to  think  it  worthjr  in  me  of  your  lordfliip's  refleftionf  for  laying* 
bttt  what  othen  have  faid  befove ;  as  where  1  fiiv,  '  In  the  different  make 
'  of  men's  tempets,  and  apulication  of  their  uioughts,  fome  argnmenta 
« pKvaii  mote  on  one»  ana  fome  on  another,  for  the  confirmadon  of 

*  chcftae  truth/  Your  loklfliip  aflcs,  Whai  n  tbis  iijfanmt  fiom  njiAai 
aUmom^  madoffiamdiitfb^vejkidf  Agaia^  I  take  it,  your  lordflup  meant 
not  thelc  woids  for  a  commendation  m  my  book,  where  yoa  fay.  But  if 
wo  men  he  meamtby  *  The  fimple  idim  that  come  in  by  icnfatirm,  or  le- 
f  fledUoB,  and  their  beiiig  the  foandation  of  our  knowledge/  hmt  tituotir 
moiiom  of  ibiufM  come  im,  ekherfrom  oolt  ftmfti  or  ibe  o'xercift  of  our  mimdiS 
at  theu  is  uoimMg  OMtwootdmsry  m  ibe  dUeo^ery^  /oyour  lofJjfi^  is  for  omoKgfs 

Jmsm  *ff^ssg  that 9  ^sJ»enmjom  thwk  uU  mamkiMd  an  siffreeiL 

And ag^,  Btaniobutmei  all  this greeK  moife  aboHt  ideas  mid  certainty. 
irme  rnd  real  certainty  hj  ideas ;  if  itfier  all^  ii  coma  only  io  ibit^  tbai  ostr 
ideas  omlj  wefrefimi  io  m  faeh  things ^  from  'wbemce  nve  bring  argsummis  to 
frsmo  id  irutb  of  ibsags  f 

But.  ihe  waoridbai  beom  finsmgei}  umufsd  tssitb  ideas  of  lait ;  mid  ijoe 
htpue  htem  iM,  ibmi  ftrange  ibings  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  and 
jet  tbefe  ideas^  eU  iafi,  -eome  to  be  o»b  eommas  wotiom  of  tbimgs^  nvbicb  too 
mMfi  male  s^  ofia  omr  puf/om't/g.    And  to  the  like  purpofe  in  other  places. 

whether,  therefoM^  at  hdt»  your  lordflup  will  lefdve,  that  it  is  9en»  or 
no ;  or  mofe  fouliF  by  its  beii^  mw,  muft  be  left  to  your  lordfliip. 
This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  beine  condemned  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other,  nor  do  I  fee  a  poffihility  to  help  it.  If  thm  be 
readers  that  like  only  artv  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that 
caa  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  juftified  by  received  authorities  in 
print ;  I  muft  deure  them  to  make  themfelvcs  amends  in  that  part  which 
toey  Uke,  for  the  difpleafiire  they  receive  in  the  other :  but  if  any  fhonld 
be  Co  cxaA,  u  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly,  I  know  not  well  what  to 
dy  to  them.  The  cafe  is  a  plain  cafe,  the  book  is  all  over  naught,  and 
there  is  not  a  fentenoe  in  ic,  that  i^  not,  either  for  its  antiquity  or  novelty, 
to  be  condemned,  and  fo  there  is  a  fliort  end  of  it.  From  your  lord- 
flup, indeed*  in  particular,  I  can  hop^  fpf  j^wnothing  betters  for  )'oar 

Iotd(h\f 
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lordfhip  thinks  \\\t  general  dejign  9f  it  fo  good,  that  that,  I  flatter  myfclf, 
would  prevail  on  your  lordfliip  to  preferve  it  from  the  fire. 

But  as  to  the  way,  your  lordfhip  chinks,  I  (hould  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  having  is  thought  mj  invention^  nvhen  it  nvas  common  to  me  •with 
tthirsj  it  unluckily  fo  tell  out,  in  the  fiibjei)  of  my  Ejjriy  ef  Human  Un- 
der/ianditrgt  that  1  could  not  look  into  tlie  thoughts  of  other  men  to  in- 
form mytelf.  For  my  dclign  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  ctvpy  nature, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thmking;  I 
could  look  into  no-body's  underftanding  but  my  own,  to  fee  how  ic 
wrought ;  nor  ha\'C  a  nrofpev^  into  other  men's  minds,  to  view  their 
thoughts  there ;  and  obfcrrc  what  Ihrps  and  motions  they  took ,  and  by  what 
gradations  thev  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themfclves  with  truth,  and 
their  advance  in  knowledge:  what  we  find  of  their  thoughts  in  hooka,  is 
but  the  refult  of  this,  and  not  the  progrefs  and  working  of  their  minds, 
in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclufions  they  fet  down  and  publiihed. 

All  therefore,  that  I  can  fay  of  my  book,  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my 
own  mind,  in  its  fcveral  ways  of  operation;  And  all  that  I  can  fay  for 
the  puhlilhing  of  it  is,  that  I  Aink  the  intellcdlual  faculties  are  made, 
and  opcrare  alike  in  moil  men  ;  and  that  fome,  that  I  (hewed  it  to  before 
i  publithed  it,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  ojMnion. 
And  therefore,  if  it  (hould  hap|x:n,  that  it  (hould  not  be  fo,  but  that 
fomc  men  (hould  have  ways  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty, ditRrcnt  from  others,  and  above  thoic  that  1  fmd  my  mind  to  ufe 
and  acquicfce  in,  i  do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can 
only  make  ic  my  hnmble  requcll,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
thofe  that  arc  oF*  my  iizc,  who  (ind  their  minds  work,  reafon,  and  know 
in  the  fame  low  way  tliat  mine  does,  that  thofe  men  of  a  more  happy 
genius  would  (hew  us  the  way  oi  their  nobler  flights ;  and  particularly 
would  difcover  to  us  their  (horter  or  furer  way  to  cenainty,  than  by  ideas, 
and  the  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagrecment. 

Your  lord(hip  adds.  But  fniv,  it/cems,  nothing  is  intelligible  hnt  ivhat 
Jifi/s  toitb  the  ne^w  *waj  of  ideas.  My  lord.  The  netw  nuay  of  ideas*  and 
the  old  way  of  fpeaking  tntellrgihly  *  was  always  and  e\er  will  ht  the 
fame  :  and  if  I  m.iy  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  fenfe  of  it,  herein  it 
confifts  :  I .  I'hat  a  man  ufc  no  words,  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  (igns  of 
certain  determined  objech  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make 
known  to  another.  2.  Next,  that  he  ufe  the  fame  word  (lead ily  for  the 
lign  of  the  fame  immediate  obje^l  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  5.  That  he 
join  thofe  words  together  in  propoiitionsy  according  to  the  grammatical 
rules  of  that  language  he  fpeaks  in.  4.  That  he  unite  thofe  fentences  in 
a  coherent  difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one 
may  preferve  himielf  from  the  confines  and  fufpicion  of  jargon,  whether 
}:c  plcafes  to  call  thofe  immediate  obje^  of  his  mind,  which  his  words 
do,  or  (hould  Hand  for,  ideas  or  no. 
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CHAP.     n. 

No  Inflate  Principles  in  the  Mind. 

%.  I.  TT  is  an  eftabliflied  opinion  amongft  The  way 

X  fome  men,  that  there  are  in  the  un-  |J^^^'°  *lf  ^ 
derflanding  certain  innate  principles ;  fome  any  know- 
primary    notions,   xoi»ai  iyyo\oLi\    charadlers,  ledge,  fufficj- 
as  it  were,  ftamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  cnttoprovcic 

L-   L    -I.L      r     I  •    ^     •       •»  n  i\.     not  innate. 

which  the  foul  receives  m  its  very  firlr 
being ;  and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would 
be  fufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the 
ialfenefs  of  this  fuppofition,  if  I  fliould  only  (hew  (as 
I  hope  I  Ihall  in  the  following  parrs  of  this  difcourfe) 
how  men,  barely  by  the  ufe  of  their  natural  faculties, 
may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the 
help  of  any  innate  imprcflTions;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, without  any  fuch  original  notions  or  principles. 
FjK"  I  imagine  any  one  will  cafily  grant,  that  it  w*ould 
ht  impertinent  to  fuppofc,  the  ideas  of  colours  innate 
in  a  creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  fight,  and  a 
power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes,  from  external  ob- 
]t&% !  and  no  lefs  unreafonable  w'ould  it  be  to  attribute 
feveral  truths  to  the  imprclRons  of  nature,  and  innate 
chara&ers,  when  we  may  obfcrvc  in  ourfelves  faculties, 
fit  to  attain  as  cafy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  as 
if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  bccaufe  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  cenfurc 
to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  when 
they  lead  him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
I  Ihall  fet  down  the  reafons,  that  made  me  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excufe  for  my  miflake, 
if  I  be  in  one ;  which  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by  thofe, 
vho,  with  mc,  difpofc  thcmfclvcs  to  embrace  truth, 
wherever  they  find  it. 

$.  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly  General  af- 
taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  ccr-  fenrthegicat 
caiji  principles,  both  fpcculativc  and  prac-    ■'«""^'* 

tical 
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tical  ffor  they  fpeak  of  both)  univerfally  agreed  upon 
)>y  all  mankind:  which  therefore^  they  argue,  mull 
needs  be  conftant  impreiConSj  which  the  fouls  of  men 
receive  in  their  firft  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into 
the  world  with  them,  as  necd&rily  and  really  as  they 
do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

$.  3.  This  argument,  drawn  from  univer- 
Uaim&l        fai  confcnt,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that 

profcf  no-  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^™^  ^^  matter  of  fad,  that  there 
thing  imiate.    were  certain  truths^  wherein  all  mankind 

agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if 
there  can  be  any  other  way  ihewn,  how  men  may  come 
to  that  nniverfal  agreement,  in  the  things  they  do  con- 
fent  in ;  which  I  prefumc  mav  be  done. 
««  What  if  $*  4*  ^"^<  whicn  is  wcMrfc,  this  argument 
ii;'*aDd,"it  of  univerfa)  confent,  which  is  made  ufe  of 
b  impoffibie  to  prove  innate  principles,  fcems  to  me  a 
tikLw^to*^  demonftration  that  there  are  none  fuch  j  be- 
tt^noe.io  caufc  there  are  none  to  which  all  mankind 
bc/'nocuni-  give  an  univerial  aflent.  I  (ball  begin  with 
2^*11/  *^*  the  fpcculative,  and  inftance  in  thofc  mag* 
^^*"^  ^*  nificd  principles  of  demonftration ;  "  ^1^%^ 
foever  is,  is ;"  and,  '^  it  is  impolfible  for  the  famv^ 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;"  wntch9  of  all  others,  I 
think  Jiave  the  moft  allowed  title  to  innate.  Thefe 
have  fo  fettled  a  reputation  of  maxims  univerfally  rc« 
ceived,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  ftrange,  if  any 
one  ihould  feem  to  queftion  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty 
to  fay»  that  thefe  propofitions  are  fo  far  from  having  an 
nniverfal  afTcnt,  that  there  are  great  part  of  mankind 
to  whom  they  are  not  fo  much  as  known. 

Not  on  the  ^5*  ^^^*  ^^»  ^^  ^*  evident,  that  all 
mixid  natu*  children  and  idiots  have  not  the  Icaft  appre- 
raUy  im-  henfion  px  thought  of  them :  and  the  wanr 
f^|^^»^|^  of  that  is  enough  to  deflroy  that  univerfe! 
koown  ID  alTent,  which  muft  needs  be  the  neccffary 
ctdUicD,  concomitant  of  all  innate  truths :  it  (eemfng 
*<1«>*»»  *c-  to  mc  nearacontradidion,  to  fay,  thatth^rc 
2Xt  truths  imprinted  on  the  foul,  which  it  perceives  or  un-> 
derflands  not :  imprinting,  if  it  fignify  any  diing,  being 
nothing  tlfe«  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per-' 

ceived. 
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cfived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without 
the  mind's  perceiving  it,  fcems  to  mc  hardly  intelligible. 
If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  fouls,  have  minds^ 
with  thofe  imprefTions  upon  them,  they  muft  unavoid- 
ably perceive  them,  and  neceflarily  know  and  allenc  to 
chefe  truths ;  which  fincc  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that 
there  arc  no  fuch  imprcflions.  For  if  they  are  not  no* 
tions  naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate  ?  and 
if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  un- 
known? To  fay  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of 
itj  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  im- 
prcflion  nothing.  No  proportion  can  be  faid  to  be  in 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never 
yet  confcious  of.  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the 
fame  reafon,  all  proportions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind 
is  capable  of  ever  alFcnting  to,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  to  be  imprinted :  fmcc,  if  any  one  can  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  muft 
be  only,  becaufe  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it»  and  fo  the 
mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  fliail  know.  Nav,  thus 
truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  which  it  never 
didt  nor  ever  ihall  know:  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and 
die  at  lad  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing,  be  the  natural  imprclTion 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know^ 
will^  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate ;  and 
this  great  point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very  improper  way  of  fpcaking;  which,  whilft  it  pre- 
tends to  aflcrt  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  different  from 
thofe,  who  deny  innate  principlrs.  For  nobody,  I 
chink,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know- 
ing fevcral  truths.  The  capacity,  they  fay,  is  innate, 
the  knowledge  acquired.  Ikit  rhcn  to  what  end  fuch 
conteit  for  certain  innate  maxims  ?  If  truths  can  be  im- 
printed on  the  underllanding  without  being  perceived,  I 
can  fee  no  dit&rence  there  can  be,  bet\^cen  any  truths 
the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  refpcift  of  their 
original :  they  mufl  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious : 
in  vain  Ihall  a  man  go  about  to  diftinguifli  them.     He 

3  therefore. 
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therefore,  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the  underfhind- 
ing,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  diftindl  fort  of 
truths)  mean  fuch  truths  to  be  in  the  underftanding,  as 
it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For 
if  thefe  words  (to  be  in  the  underftanding)  have  any 
propriety,  they  (ignify  to  be  underftood :  fo  that,  to  be 
in  the  underftanding,  and  not  to  be  underftood ;  to  be  in 
the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived ;  is  all  one,  as  to 
fay^  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  under- 
ftanding. If  therefore  thefe  two  propofitions^  "  what^ 
focver  is,  is  ;"*  and  "  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,*'  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
fouls,  muft  necelTarily  have  them  in  their  underftand^ 
ing8>  know  the  truth  of  chem,  and  aflcnt  to  it. 
,^  $•  6.    To  avoid  this»    it  is   ufually  an<- 

v^vr  dieln  fwered.  That  all  men  know  and  aflent  to 
when  they  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  rcafon, 
come  to  the    and  this  is  enough  to  prove  them  innate. 

SwI^^''"*     lanfwer, 

§.  7.  Doubtful  expreftions,  that  have 
fcarce  any  fignification,  go  for  clear  rcafons,  co'  thofe, 
who  being  prepoflefled,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine^ 
even  what  they  themfelvcs  fay.  For  to  apply  this  an- 
fwer  with  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it 
muft  lignify  one  of  thefe  two  things ;  either,  that,  as 
foon  as  men  come  to  the  ufc  of  rcafon,  thefe  fuppofed 
native  infcriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  obferved  by 
them:  or  clfe,  that  the  ufe  and  excrcife  of  men's 
reafon  aflifts  them  in  the  difcovery  of  thefe  principles, 
and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

f .  8.  If  they  mean,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
cowS°  reafon  men  may  difcovcr  thefe  principles; 

them,  that  and  that  this  is  fufiicient  to  prove  them  in- 
would  not  nate :  their  way  of  arguing  will  ftand  thus, 
prove  them  (viz.)  that,  whatever  truths  reafon  can  cer- 
tainly difcover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly 
aflent  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind: 
fince  that  univerfal  allcnt,  which  is  made  the  mark  of 
them,  amounts  to  no  jnore  but  this  ;  that  by  the  ufe  of 
reafon^  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge 
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of,  and  aflent  to  thein ;  andj  by  this  means,  there  will 
be  no  difference  between  the  maxims  of  the  mathema«« 
ticiansj  and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them :  Ail  muft 
be  equally  allowed  innate ;  they  being  all  difcoveries 
made  by  the  ufe  of  reafon^  and  truths  that  a  rational 
creature  may  certainly  come  to  know«  if  he  apply  his 
thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

$•  9*  But  how  can  thefe  men  think  the  ufe  It »  iM^xh^ 
of  rcafon  neceflary,  to  difcover  principles  J^^^^^^^^^ 
that  are  fuppofed  innate,  when  reafon  (if  we  ^^^ 

may  believe  them)  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  faculty  of  de- 
ducing unknown  truths  from  principles,  or  propoiitionsy 
that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be 
thought  innate,  which  we  have  need  of  reafon  to  difco- 
ver ;  unlefsj  as  I  have  faid,  we  wiU  have  all  the  certain 
truths,  that  reafon  ever  teaches  us,  to  be  innate.  We 
may  as  wdl  think  the  ufe  of  reafon  necclTary  to  make  our 
eyes  difcover  vifiblcobjcvUs,  as  that  there  i^ou la  be  need 
of  reafon,  or  the  cxerciic  thereof,  to  make  the  under-* 
ihuiding  -fee  what  i>  originally  engraven  on  it,  and  can« 
not  be  in  the  underftanding  before.^  be  perceived  by 
it.  So  that  to  make  reafon  difcover  thofe  truths  thus 
imprinted,  is  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  difcovers  to 
a  man  what  he  knew  before :  and  if  men  have  thofe 
innate  impreifed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  ufe 
ef  reafon,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  it  is  in  effedt  to  fay,  that 
men  know,  and  ki)ow  them  not,  at  tte  fame  time* 

%.  10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  faid,  that  mathemati* 
cal  demonftrationj,  and  otlicr  truths  that  are  not  innate^ 
are  not  alfented  to,  as  foon  a$  propofed«  wherein  they 
are  diftinguirhcd  from  thcfc  maxims,  and  other  innat^ 
truths.  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to  fpcak  of  alTent,  upon 
the  firft  propofing,  more  particulafly  by  and  by.  I  fhall 
here  only,  and  that  very  readily  allow,  that  thefe 
maxims  and  mathematical  dcmonllrations  are  in  thif 
different;  that  the  one  have  need  of  reafon,  ufing  of 
proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  affent ;  but 
the  other,  as  foon  as  undcrftood,  arc,  without  any  the 
lesUl  reafonipg,  embraced  and  afTentcd  to.  Buc  I  withai 
bur  leave  (o  obfervc,  that  it  lays  9pcn  the  >yeakAefs  of 

Vot.  I.  G  ?hi» 
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ithis  fubterfuge«  which  requires  the  ufe  of  reafon  for  the 
difcovery  of  thcfe  general  truths :  iince  it  mud  be  con^ 
fefled,  that  in  their  difcovery  there  ia  no  ufe  made  of 
reafoning  at  all.  And  I  chink  thofc,  iivho  give.thi^  an? 
fwerj  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that  the.knaw^ 
ledge  of  this  maxim»  "  That  it  i»  impolTible  for  tbciamc 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be/'  is  a  dodudion  of  our  rea^ 
fbn.  For  this  would  be  to  deftroy  that  bounty  of  nature 
they  feeni  fo  fond  of«  whilH  they  make  the  knowledge 
cf  thofe-  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  ouy 
thoughts.  For  all  reafoning  is  fcsirch,  and  caftiog 
about,  and  requires  pains  and  application*  And  how 
can  it  with  any  tolerable  fenfe  be  fuppofed^  that  what 
was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide <^ 
our  reafon,  (hould  need  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  diicovcr  it  ?  - 
$.11.  Thofe  who  will  take  the  pains,  to  refledl  with 
i.  little  attention  on  the  operations  of  the  undcrftanding» 
will  find,  tb^t  this  ready  aflent  of  the  mind  to  foioe 
truths,  depends  not,  either  on  native  infcription,  or.  the 
ufe  of  reafon ;  but  on  a  faculty  oi  the  mind  quite  diC- 
tin<fl  from  both  of  them,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter* 
Reafon,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring 
c!nir  aflent  to  thefc  maxims,  if  by  faying,  that  nKn 
know  and  aflent  to  them,  when  thev  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  be  meant,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  aflifls  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  thcfe  maxims,  it  is  utterly  falfc»  and 
were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 
_^       .  9«  12.    If  by  knowing  and  aflenting  to 

to  thc^'^  them,  when  wc  come  to  the  ufe  of  rca- 
MaioD,  not  fon,  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time  when 
the  time  wc    they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 

Sl^inaairtii     "^'"^  '  ^"^  ^^*^'  ^*  ^^^"  **  children  come 

to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  come  alfo  to  know 

and  aflent  to  thefe  maxims ;  this  alfo  is  falfe  and  frivo* 

lous.     Firft,    It  is  falfe :    Becaufe  it  is  evident  thefe 

maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  fo  early  as  the  ufe  of  xt9^ 

fon :  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is 

falfly  afligned,  as  the  time  of  their  difcovery.     Hovy 

many  inllances  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  may  we  obferve  in 

children^  a  long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge 

of 
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of  this  maxinij  "  That  it  i$  impoflible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be»  and  not  to  be  ?*'  And  a  great  part  of  illite« 
rate  people,  and  favages,  pafs  many  years,  even  of  their 
rational  age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the 
like  general  propolitions.  I  grant,  men  come  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  general  and  more  abftrad):  truths^ 
which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafba ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  fo,  be* 
caulc,  till  after  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thofc 
general  abftradl  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about 
which  thofe  general  maxims  are,  which  are  miftaken  for 
innate  principles ;  but  are  indeed  difcoveries  made,  and 
verities  introduced  and  brought  into  the  mind  by  the 
fame  way.  and  difcovered  by  the  fame  (leps,  as  feveral 
other  propolitions,  which  nobody  was  ever  fo  extrava- 
gant as  to  fuppofe  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain 
in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe.  I  allow  therefore  a  ne«* 
ceffity,  that  men  ihould  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  before 
they  get  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general  truths ;  but 
deny,  that  men's  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  time 
of  their  difcoverv. 

f .  13.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfcrvable.    By  thii  thw- 
that  this  fayit^.  That  men  know  and  aflcnt    ^  ^SLa 
to  thefe  maxims,  when  they  come  to  the    fromothet 
u(e  of  reafon,  amounts  in  reality  of  fad  to    knowaUe. 
no  more  but  this.    That  they  arc  never    ^^^^» 
known,  nor  taken  notice  of,  before  the  ufe  of  reafon^ 
but  may  poiTibly  beafTented  to,  fome  time  after,  during 
a  man's  life ;  but  whicn,  is  uncertain :  and  fo  may  all 
other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  thefe ;  which  there* 
fore  have  no  advantage  nor  diftindlion  from  orhers,  by 
this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

$.  14.  But,  fccondly,    were  it  true,  that    Incoming  t© 
the  precife  time  of  their  being  known,  and    1^%"^* 

--.*..  •  °  '      ,        rcalon  were 

aflcnted  to,  were,  when  men  come  to  the  the  time  of 

ulc  of  reafon,    neither  would  that  prove  their  difco. 

them  innate«    This  way  of  arguing  is  as  vcry,itwonld 

frivolous^  as  the  fuppofition  of  itfeif  is  falfe.  "^n  Uinate. 
For  by  whai;  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear, 

C  2  that 
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that  any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the 
mind  in  its  firft  conftitiition,  becaufe  it  comes  firft  to 
be  obferved  and  afTented  to^  when  a  faculty  of  the  mind> 
\«hich  has  quite  a  diftindt  province,  begins  to  exert 
itfelf  ?  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech^ 
if  it  were  fuppofed  the  time  that  thefe  maxims  are  firft 
afTented  to  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truths  as 
the  time  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon)  would 
be  as  good  a  proof  chat  they  were  innate,  as  to  fay,  they 
are  innate,  becaufe  men  alTent  to  them>  when  they  come 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  I  agree  then  with  thefe  men  of 
innate  principles,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  thefe' 
general  and  felf-evidcnt  maxims  in  the  mind,  till  ic 
comes  to  the  excrcife  of  reafon :  but  I  deny  that  the 
coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  precife  time  when 
they  are  firft  taken  notice  of;  and  if  that  were  thepre-> 
cife  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.  All 
that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this  propofition^ 
that  men  affent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of 
general  abftraft  ideas,  and  the  underftanding  of  general 
names,  being  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and 
growing  up  with  it,  children  commonly  get  not  thofe 
general  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  ftand  for  them» 
till,  having  for  a  good  while  excrcifed  their  reafon  about 
familiar  and  more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their 
ordinary  difcourfc  and  acHons  with  others,  acknow^ 
ledged  to  bo  capable  of  rational  convcrfation.  If  af- 
fenting  to  thefe  maxims,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  can  be  true  in  any  other  fenfc,  I  defire  it  may 
be  fhown ;  or  at  Icalt,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  fenfe^ 
it  proves  them  innate. 

Thcftcps  by  .  §•  '5-  'The  fenfes  at  firfl  let  in  particular 
which  the  ideas,  and  fiirnifli  the  yet  empty  cabinet  { 
mimd  atrains  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar 
fcveral  truths     ^^.j^j^  f^j^^  ^f  them,  they  arc  lodged  in  the 

memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind, 
proceeding  farther,  abllracts  them,  and  by  degrees  learns 
the  ufe  of  general  namA.  In  this  manner  the  mind 
comes  to  be  furniflied  with  ideas  and  language,  the  ma- 

^criaU 
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tcrials  about  which  to  exercife  its  difcurfive  facuity : 
and  the  ufe  of  reafon  becomes  daily  more  vifible,  as 
thcle  materials^  that  give  it  employment,  increafe.     But 
though  the  having  of  general  ideas,  and  the  ufe  of  ge- 
neral words  and  reafon,  ufually  grow  together;  yet,  I 
ice  not,  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate.     The 
knowledge  of  fome  truths,  I  confefs,  is  very  early  in 
the  mind  ;  but  in  a  way  that  fhows  them  not  to  be  in- 
nate.    For,  if  we  will  obfcrve,  we  ihall  find  it  ftill  to 
be  about  ideas,   not   innate,  but  acquired:    It  being 
about  thofe  firft  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things, 
with  which  infiints  have  earlieil  to  do,  which  make  the 
moft  frequent  impreilions  on  their  fenfes.    In  ideas 
thus  "got^  the  mind  difcovers  that  fome  agree,  and  others 
differ,  probaUy  as  foon  as  it  has  any  ufe  of  memory ;  as 
(bon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  diftimfl  ideas. 
But  whether  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  fo 
long  before  it  has  the  ufe  of  words,  or  comes  to  that, 
which  we  commonly  call  '*  the  ufe  of  reafon."     For  a 
child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  fpeak,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  of  fweet  and  bitter  (i.  e.  that 
fweet  is  not  bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it 
comes  to  fpeak)  that  wormwood  and  fugar-plun\$  are 
sot  the  fame  thing. 

$.16.  A  child  knows  not  chat  three  and  fbur  are 
«qual  to  feven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  fevcn^ 
and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equality  :  and  then, 
upon  csfrplaining  thofe  words,  he  presently  aflents  to,  or 
nther  perceives  the  truth  of  that  propoiition.  But 
neither  does  he  then  readily  affent,  becaufe  it  is  an  in- 
nate truth,  nor  was  his  aflent  wanting  till  then,  becaufe 
he  wanted  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears 
to  him,  as  foon  as  he  has  fettled  in  his  mind  the  clear 
and  diflindt  ideas,  that  thefe  names  itand  for  :  and  then 
he  knows  the  truth  of  that  propoiition,  upon  the  fame 
^grounds,  and  by  the  fame  means,  that  he  knew  before^ 
chat  a  rod  and  a  cherry  ar^  not  the  fame  thing ;  and 
upon  the  fame  grounds  alfo,  that  he  may  come  to  know 
afterwards,  ^*  that  it  i^  impofliblc  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be^*'  as  fhall  be  more  fully  fhpwn  here- 

C  J  aftcr« 
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after.  .  So  that  the  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to 
have  thofc  general  ideasj  about  which  thofe  maxims  are ; 
or  to  know  the  iigniiication  of  thofe  general  terms  that 
Adbf^for  them ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas 
thc^ftand  for ;  the  later  alfo  will  it  be  before  he  comes 
to  8l7ent^;|o  thofe  maximsj  whofe  terms>  with  the  ideas 
they  ftand4br«  being  no  more  innate  than  thofe  of  a 
cat  or  a  weefeli  he  muft  ftay  till  time  and  obfervation 
have  acquainted  him  with  them ;  and  then  he  will  be 
in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe  maxims,  xtpon 
the  fird  occaiion  that  ihall  make  him  put  together  thofe 
ideas  in  his  mind»  and  obferve  whether  they  agpnee  or 
difagree>  according  as  is  exprefTed  in  thofe  propofitioas. 
And  therefore  it  isj  that  a  :Rian  knows  that  eighteen  «id 
nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-feven«  by  the  fame  fclf- 
evidence^  that  he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to 
three  :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other  i 
not  for  want  of  the  ufe  of  i%afon,  but  becaufe  die  ideas 
the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-feven  Hand  for, 
are  not  fofoon  got,  as  thofe  which  are  iignified  by  one;, 
two,  and  three. 

^^    ,  §.  IT.  This  evafion  therefore  of  genefil 

feJrSy!  affent/ when  men  come  to  the  ufe  Sf  n^ 
pofed  and  fon,  failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  dif- 
mxkrftqod,      fereuce  between  thofe  fuppofed  innate,  and 

amknaSr*     ^^^^^  truths,  that  are  afterwards  acquired 

and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  lecure 
an  univerial  aflentto  thofe  they  call  maxims,  by  faying, 
they  are  generally  aflented  to  as  foon  as  propofed,  and 
the  terms  they  are  propofed  in,  underftood :  feeing  alL 
men,  even  children,  as  foon  as  they  hear  and  under* 
ihind  the  terms,  affent  to  thefe  propofitions,  they  think 
jt  is  fufhcient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  iincc  mon 
never  fail,  after  they  have  once  underftood  the  words, 
to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would 
infer,  that  certainly  thefe  prppoiitions  were  firft  lodged 
in  the  underflanding,  which,  'without  any  teaching,  the 
mind,  at  the  very  firft  propofal,'  immediately  clofes 
Vith,  and  stlT^nts  (o^  and  sifter  thdX  never  doubts  again. 

■  .,    .  J.  1|. 
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$.  1 8.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  demand  "  whe-  u^x^A  an  af. 
ther  ready  aflent  given  to  a  propoficlon  fentbeamark 
upon  firft  hearingt  ^uid  undcrllandincr  the    0/ innate. 

i_  •  1      /•         •  °    •  then  ••  that 

terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of  an  innate  prin-  one  and  rw 
ciple  ?"  If  it  be  not,  fuch  a  general  aflent  is  are  eqaal  to 
in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them  :  if  it  be  three;  diac 
faid,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  muft  f«^«c«='»  " 
then  allow  all  fuch  proportions  to  be  in-  neft;"  aada 
nMXt^  which  are  generally  aflented  to  as  foon  thottfand  the 
^^  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themfclves  1^^'  °>uft  ^ 
plentifully  ftored  with  innate  principles.  ^'^^^ 
For  upon  the  fame  ground,  viz.  of  aflent  at  firil  hear^ 
ang  and  underftanding  the  terms,  that  men  would  have 
chofe  nuunms  pafs  for  innate,  they  muft  alfo  admit  fc« 
veral  propofitions  about  numbers  to  be  innate:  and 
thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three;  that  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  four;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
the  like  propofitions  in  numbers,  that  every  body  aflcnts 
CO  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  muft 
have  a  place  amongft  thefe  innate  axioms.  Nor  is  this 
the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  propofitions 
made  about  feveral  of  them ;  but  even  natural  philo* 
fophy,  and  all  the  other  fciences,  aflbrd  propofitions, 
which  are  fure  to  meet  with  aflfent  as  foon  as  they  are 
undo'ftood*  That  (wo  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame 
l^ace,  is  a  truth,  that  nobody  any  more  flicks  at,  than 
at  thefe  maxims,  ''  that  it  is  impofliblc  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  that  white  i%  not  black : 
chat  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle;  that  ypUowncfs  is  not 
fweetnefsf  thefe  and  4  m^Hion  of  fuch  other  propo- 
fitions,  as  many  at  leaft  as  we  have  diftincl  ideas  of, 
every  nun  in  his  wits,  at  firft  hearing,  and  knowing 
'what  the  names  ftand  for,  muft  neccflarily  aflTc^nt  to. 
If  thefe  men  will  be  true  to  their  own  rule,  aqd  have 
aflent  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  to 
be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  muft  allow,  not  only  as  many 
innate  propofitions  as  men  have  difliniSt  ideas;  but  as 
many  as  men  can  make  propofitions  wherein  difl^creni 
ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  propofi- 
tion»  wherein  one  different  idea  is  denied  of  another, 

c  4  via 
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ivill  as  certainly  find  alTent  at  firft  hearing  and  under- 
ftanding  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  "  it  is  impofli* 
ble  foir  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;**  or  that 
ivhich  is  the  foundation  of  it,  and  is  the  eafier  under- 
flood  of  the  two,  "the  fame  is  not  different:"  by 
which  account  they  will  have  legions  of  innate  propo^ 
fitiohs  of  this  one  fort,  without  mentioning  any  other* 
But  fince  no  propofitioh  can  be  innate,  unleis  the  ideas, 
iBibout  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this  will  be,  to  fuppof^ 
all  our  ideas  of  colours,  fouhds,  taftcs,  figure,  &:c.  in« 
natc  J  than  whl:'-  ^here  ca^.^^ot  bfe  iny  thing  more  op- 
pbfite  tdreifonand  CApcrienre.  Univrrfal  and  xtMAf 
aflent  Upon  hearing  ai^  underftanding  the  terms  is  (I 
grant)  a  niark  qf  felf-cvidencc :  btit  felf-cvideftce,  de- 
|)ending  not  on  innate  imprcfltons,  but  on  fomething 
fclfe  (as  we  (hall  (how  hereafter)  belongs  to  feTeral  pro-b 
pofitions,  which  nobody  was  yet  fo  extravagant  as  to 
pretend  to  be  innate. 

Such  Icfs  ec-  ^-  *9*  ^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^»  "^^^^  ^^^^^  ttio'rt 

neral  propo^  particular  fclf-evident  propofitions,  which 

fitionsknown  arc  alTented  to  at  firll  hearing,   as,   that 

before  ^de  q^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  cqual  to  three ;  that  green 

maximi.  ^s  not  red ;  &c ;  are  received  as  the  confer 

quences  of  thofe  more  univcrfal  propofi* 
tions,  ^hich  are  looked  on  as  innate  principles ;  (inctf 
any  one,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  obferve  what 
paffes  in  the  underftanding,  will  certainly  find,  that 
thefe,  and  tlie  like  lefs  general  prdpolitions,  ire  cer-» 
tainly  known,  and  firmly  afTented  to^  by  thofe  who  are 
tjtterly  ignotant  of  thofe  more  general  maxims ;  and 
fo,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  thofe  (as  they  are 
called)  firft  principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  afTent 
wherewith  they  arc  received  at  firft  hearing- 
One  and  one  *•  ^^^  If  it  be  faid,  that  *'  thefe  pro- 
eijual  to  two,  pofitions,  viz.  two  and  two  arc  equal  to 
&c.notgcnc-  four;  red  ^s  not  blue;  &c. ;  arc  not  gcnc- 
ful  ^7wc"iS  ^^  maxims,  nor  of  any  great  ulV:"  I  an- 
*   '  fwer,'  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument 

of  univerfal  affcnt,   upon  hearing  and  undcrftandihg. 
For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  whatever 

propo- 
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propofition  can  be  found,  that  receives  general  allent  as 
loon  as  heard  and  underftood>  that  muft  be  admitted 
for  an  innate  propofirion,  as  well  as  this  maxim,  "  that 
it  is  impoflible  tor  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be ;"  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to 
the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this 
maxim  more  remote  from  bcihg  innate ;  thofe  general 
and  abftraA  ideas  being  more  fttangers  to  our  firft  ap- 
prehenfions,  than  thofe  of  more  particular  felf-evident 
propofitions ;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  before  they  arc 
admitted  and  aflented  to  by  the  growing  underftanding4 
And  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  magnified  maxims, 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  fouhd  fo  great  as  is  generally 
conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  moit 
fully  confidered. 

f.  21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with    Thcrema*. 
aflenting  to  propofitions   at  firfl  hearing    ^^JJ^^'f^* 
and  undefflanding  their  terms ;    it  is   fit    timet  rin™** 
we  firfl  take  notice^  that  this,   inflead  of    propofed, 
being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,    is  a    PP^c*  tbm 
proof  of  the  contrary :   fmcc  it  fuppofes.    "^^  "*'"*^ 
0iaf  feveral,  who  underfland  and  know  other  things, 
arc  ignorant'  of  thefe  principles,  till  they  are  propo^d 
to  them  ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  with  thefe 
truths,   till  he  hears  them  from  others.     For  if  they 
^ere  innate,  what  need  they  be  propofed  in  order  t6 

faining  afTent,  when,  by  being  in  the  underftanding^ 
y  a  n'atufal  and  original  impreflion,  (if  there  were  any 
fuchj  they  could  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or  doth  the 
propofing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than 
nature  did  ?  If  fo,  then  the  confequcnce  will  be,  that 
a  man  knows  them  better,  after  he  has  been  thus  taught 
them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  follow,  that 
thefe  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by 
others  teaching,  than  nature  has  rtiade  them  by  impre^ 
lion  ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them ;  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  arc  pfetende4 
to  be.    This  cannot  be  denied,  that  men. grow  firft 

acquainted 
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acqiahicdd  with  many  of  thefe  ielf-cvidcnt  truths^  upon 
their  being  propofed :  but  it  is  clear^  that  whofoever 
does  fp»  finds  in  hinafelf»  that  he  then  begins  to  know 
ft  propofitioUj  i¥hich  he  knew  not  bdfore ;  and  which, 
from  thencefortht  be  iiever  queftions :  not  becaufe  ic 
was  innate,  but  becaufe  the  conftderatitfn  of  the  nature 
6f  the  thin^  contained  in  thole  words,  would  not  fuffer 
kim  to  think  otherwife,  how,  or  whenfoever  hie  is 
brought  to  refle&  on  them.  And  if  whatever  is  aflented 
CO'  at  iirft  hearii^  and  underihtndiiig  the  terms,  muft 
pafs  for  an  innate  principle,  vftry  well-grounded  ob« 
icrvation,  drawn  from  particulars  into  a  general  rulcy 
imift  be  innate.  When  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  alU 
but  only  iagacious  heads  light  at  firft  on  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propolitions,  noi 
innate,  but  coUeded  from  a  preceding  acquaintances 
and  refleftion  on  particular  inftances.  Thefe,  whea 
obferving  men  have  made  them,  unobfervins  mea^ 
when  they  are  propofed  to  them,  cannot  refute  their 
alftnt  to. 

. .  f .  22.  If  it  be  faid,  "  the  underftanding 

fa£n'&re  ^^^^  an  implicit  knowledge  of  thefe  prin. 
mpoOog,  ciples,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  firft 
fisufiesf  that    hearing,**  (as  they  muft,  who  will  fay,  '*  that 

**  bfcof*  ^^^y  *^  *"  ^^^  underftanding  before  they 

onSerftand-  ^^  known'*}  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive 

Mthm,  or  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on 

dfefigniiet  the  underftanding  implicitly ;  unlefs  it  be 

noching.  ^j^j^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  niind  is  capable  of  under* 

(binding  and  aflcnting  firmly  to  fuch  propofitions« 
And  thus  all  mathematical  dcmonftrations,  as  well  as 
Iirft  principles,  muft  be  received  as  native  impreflions 
<m  the  mind  :  which  I  fear  thev  will  fcarcc  allow  them 
to  he,  who  find  it  harder  to  dcmonftrate  a  propofitiont 
than  affcnc  to  it  when  demonftratcd.  And  few  mache- 
tnaticians  will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  dia- 
grams they  have  drawn,  were  biit  copies  of  thofe  in- 
nate charadcrs  which  nature  had  engraven  upon  their 
tninds. 
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f  •  23 /  There  is^  - 1  fetr ^  tins  farther  weak-  ij^  ^^^g^ 
nefs  in  the  foregoipg  acgument^  whidi  mtat  ouf« 
would  perfuade  us,  that  thorefore  thofe  ^ui«Qa 
maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate^  which  ^pijJJJ^S; 
men  admit  at  firft  liearing,  becaufe  they  af*  foM^doa 
fent  to  propofitionsj  which  they  are  not  otao  pnoe^ 
taught  J  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  ^^  **«^ 
argument  or  demonltiation^  but  a  bare  ex-  ^* 
plication  or  underftaoding  of  the  terms.  Under  whicl^ 
there  feems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  ane 
fitppofed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  anv  thing  Je 
novo ;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  taught,  and  do  leant 
foroethi^g  they  were  ignorant,  of  before.  For  firft  it  ia 
evident,  that  they  have  learned  the  terms,  and  their  iig- 
nification ;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  cafe :  the 
ideas  themfelves,  about  which  the  propofition  is,  are 
not  bom  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got 
afterwards.  So  that  in  all  propofitions  that  are  aflented 
to  at  firft  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  their 
ftandiagfor  fuch  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themfelves  that 
dKy  ftand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate ;  I  would 
fidn  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  fuch  propofitions, 
that  is  imiate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name 
ri»t  propofition,  whofe  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of 
them  innate.  We  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names,  and 
learn  their  appropriated  connexion  one  with  another  s 
and  then  to  propofitions,  made  in  fuch  terms,  whole 
fignification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement 
or  diiagreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put 
together,  is  exprefled,  we  at  firft  hearing  aflent ;  though 
to  dthcr  propofitions,  in  themfelves  as  certain  and  evi- 
dent, but  which  are  concerning  ideas,  not  fo  foon  or 
to  eafily  got,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  no  way  capable 
of  aflenting.  For  though  a  child  quickly  aifents  to  this 
propofition,  '*  that  an  apple  is  not  fire,"  when,  by 
fiimiliar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  thofe 
two  difFevent  things  diftindly  imprinted  on  his  mind» 
and  has  Icamt  that  the  names  api^e  and  fire  ftand  for 
|hcm ;  jm  it  wiU  he  ibme  years  after,  perhaps,  befori 

the 
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the  fame  child  will  aiTent  to  this  proportion,  ''  that  i^ 
i»  impoifible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  :** 
becaufe  that,  though,  perhaps,  the  words  are  as-  eafy  to 
be  learnt,  yet  the  iignification  of  them  being  more 
lai^,  comprehenfive,  and  abftradl,  than  of  the  names 
annexed  to  thofe  feniible  things  the  child,  hath  to  da 
with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precife  mean- 
ing, and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his 
lAind  thofe  ^nerai  ideas  they  (land  for.  Till  that  be 
done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
aflent  to  a  propofition  made  up  of  fuch  general  terms  t 
but  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  got  thofe  ideas>  and  learned 
their  names,  he  forwardly  clofes  with  the  one,  as  well 
as  the  other  of  the  forementioned  propofitions^  and  with 
both  for  the  fame  reafon;  viz.  becaufe  he  finds  the 
ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  difagrcc,  accord-> 
ii^  as  the  words  Handing  for  them,  arc  affirmed  or  de- 
nied one  of  another  in  the  propofition.  But  if  propo* 
fitions  be  brought  to  him  in  words,  which  Hand  for 
ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind ;  to  fuch  propoficionf> 
however  evidently  true  or  faife  in  themfclves>  he  affords 
neither  affent  nor  difTent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words 
being  but  empty  founds,  any  farther  than  they  are  figns 
of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  ^ifent  to  them,  as  they  cor*, 
refpond  to  thofe  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than 
that.  But  the  (bowing  by  what  (leps  and  ways  know« 
ledge  comes  into  our  minds>  and  the  grounds  of  feve« 
ral  degrees  of  aiTent,  being  the  bufinefs  of  the  following 
difcourfe,'  it  may  fuffice  to  have  only  touched  on  it 
here,  as  one  reafon  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  innate 
principles. 

Not  innate,  ^'  ^4-  ^^  conchidc  this  argument  of  uni* 

becaufe  not  vcrlal  confent,  I  agree  with  thcfc  defenders 

nnivcrfally  of  innate  principles,    that  if  they  are  in- 

aflcmcdto.  ^^^^    ^y^^y  ^^^  wQC^s  have  univcrfal  aflcnt. 

For  that  a  truth  fliould  be  innate,  and  jct  not  aUfcnted* 
to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  m;m  to  know  a 
truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it,   at  the  fame  time.     But 
then,  by  thcfe  men's  own  confcffion,   they  cannot  be 
innate  ;  fiocc  they  are  not  alfented  to  by  thofe  who  un'i- 

derfland 
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derftand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  thofo 
who  do  underftand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor 
thought  of  thofe  propofitions ;  vhich,  I  think,  is  at 
leaft  one  half  of  mankind.  But  were  the  number  far 
lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to  deftroy  univerf:.!  aflent,  and 
thereby  (how  thefe  propofitions  not  to  be  innate,  if 
children  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 

$,25.  But  that  I  may  not  be  accufed  to  Thefe  max- 
argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  «">•  n®'  ^ 
are  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  ^'^  knowo^ 
what  paiTes  in  their  underftandings  before  they  exprefs 
it;  I  lay  next,  that  thefe  two  general  propofitions  are 
not  the  truths  tluit  firft  poflefs  the  minds  of  children, 
nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  nor 
tions ;  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  mud  nepds  be. 
Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not^ 
there  is  certainly  a  time  when  children  begin  to  think, 
and  their  words  and  adlions  do  alTure  us  that  they  do 
fo.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  alfent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppofed^ 
they  can  be  ignorant  of  thofe  notions  that  nature  has 
imprinted,  were  there  any  fuch?  Can  it  be  imagined, 
with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  that  they  perceive  the 
impreiTions  from  tl^'ngs  without,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  ignorant  of  thofe  characters  which  nature  itfelf 
has  taken  care  to  (lamp  within  ?  Can  they  receive  and 
^ifent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  thofe 
which  are  fuppofcd  woven  into  the  very  principles  of 
their  being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible  charac-* 
ters,  to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their  ac-- 
quired  knowledge,  and  future  reafonings?  This  would 
be,  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpofe;  or,  at^ 
lead,  to  write  very  ill ;  fince  its  charadlers  could  not 
be  read  by  thofe  eyes,  which  faw  other  things  very 
well;  and  thofe  are  very  ill  fuppofed  the  cleared  parts 
of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge, 
which  are  not  firft  known,  and  without  which  the  un* 
doubted  knowledge  of  fevcral  other  things  may  be  had. 
The  child  certainly  knows,  that  the  nurfe  that  feeds  it, 
U  neither  th;  cat  it  plays  with,  ;ior  the  blackmoor  it  is^ 

afraid 
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aftaid  of;  that  the  wormfeed  or  muftard  it  refufes,  i& 
not  the  apple  or  fugar  it  cries  for ;  this  it  is  cerCainlji 
and  undoubtedly  alfured  of:  but  will  any  one  fayi  i& 
18  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  "  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,*'  that  it  fo 
firmly  aflents  to  thefe,  and  other  parts  of  its  know-^ 
ledge  ?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  appreheo- 
lion  of  that  propofition  at  an  age,  wherein  yet,  it  is 

Elain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ?  He  that  will 
ly,  children  join  thefe  general  abftradt  fpeculations 
with  their  fucking  bottles  and  their  rattles,  may,  per- 
haps, with  juftice,  be  thought  to  have  more  paflion  and 
zeal  for  his  opinion>  but  lefs  (incerity  and  truth,  thm 
one  of  that  age. 

$.  26.  Though  therefore  there  be  fevenk 
sn^J/  °°^      general  propofitions,  that  meet  with  coii# 

(tant  and  ready  alTent,  as  foon  as  propofed 
to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  ufe  of  mort 
general  and  abliradt  ideas,  and  names  (landing  for 
them;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  ten« 
der  years,  who  ncverthdefs  know  other  things,  thqr 
cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  affcnt  of  intelligent  per-> 
fons,  and  fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  innate :  it 
being  impoflible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  fif 
there  were  any  fuch)  (hould  be  unknown,  at  lead -to 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  clfc :  fince,  if  they  are 
innate  truths,  they  muft  be  innate  thought  j ;  there  being 
nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind,  that  it  has  never  thought 
on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  muft  neceflkrily  be  the  firft  of 
any  thought  on ;  the  firft  that  app<'ar  there. 

.  $.  27.  That  the  general  maxims,  wc  are? 

bwittf"thCT  difcourfing  of,  are  not  known  to  children, 
appear  kaft,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  wc 
where  what  have  already  fuflficiently  proved  ;  whereby 
hinnate  it  is  evident,   they  have  not  an  univerfat 

•Icaieft*  aflent,   nor  are  general  impreflions.     But 

there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it  againit 
their  being  innate,  that  thefe  charadters,  if  chey  were 
native  aod  original  impreflioni,  fhould  appear  faireft 

5  and 
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and  cleareft  in  thofe  perfons  in  whom  yet  we  find  no 
foocftcfps  of -them :  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  ftrong 
mefumption,  that  they  are  not  innate  1  lince  they  are 
HBaft  known  to  thofe,  in  whom,  if  they  were  innate> 
diey.  muft  needs  exjcrt  themfblves  with  mod  force  and 
vigour*  Pot  children,  idiots,  favages,  and  illiterate 
pQopki  being  of  all  others  the  leaft  corrupted  by  cuf* 
torn,  or  borrowed  opinions;  learning  and  education 
haying  not  caft  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds* 
nor»  oy*  fuperindttcing  foreign  and  ftudied  dodrines* 
conlbuxided  thofe  fair  charaders  nature  had  written 
there ;  one  might  reafonably  imagine,  that,  in  their 
mindi  thefe  innate  notions  Ihould  lie  open  fairly  to 
every  one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
dnn  do.  It  might  very  well  be  expc&ed,  that  thefe 
pnaciplcs  ihould  be  perfe&ly  known  to  naturals,  which 
beiiig  ftamped  immediately  on  the  foul  (as  thefe  men 
tmppaCt)  can .  hav&  no  dq)endance  on  the  confticutiona 
Oc  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confeifed  difference 
factweea-  them  and  others^  One  would  think,  accord* 
ing  toxhefe  men's  principles,  that  all  thefe  native 
beams  of  light  (were  there  any  fuch)  fhould  in  thofe 
who  have  no  refervesj  no  arts  of  concealment,  fhine 
out  in  their  full  luftre,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt 
of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  plea- 
fure«  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  But  alas,  amongflchiU 
drefi>  idiots,  favages,  and  the  grofsly  illiterate,  what 
gjenerai  maxims  are  to  be  found?  what  univerfal  prin*. 
ciplea  of  knowledge?  Their  notions  are  few  and  nar« 
row*  borrowed  only  from  thofe  objcifts  they  have  had 
moft  to  do  wirh»  and  which  have  made  upon  their 
icofts  the  frequented  and  ftrongefl  imprelTions.  A 
chiki  knows  his  nurfe  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees 
the.  play-things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age :  and  a 
yijIWg.favage  has,  perhaps,  his  head  filled  with  love 
and  hunting,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  his  tribe.  But 
he  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  will  exped  thefe  abftrad  maxims  and  re- 
putcd  principles  of  fcience,  will,  I  fear,  find  himfelf 
miftakcn.    Such  kind  of  general  propolitiona  are  fel- 

dom 
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dom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians^  much  lefs  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  children,  or  any 
impreilions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  natun^ls.  They 
are  the  language  and  bufinefs  of  the  fchools  and  aca^ 
demies  of  learned  nations>  accuflomed  to  that  fort  of 
converfation  or  learning,  where  difputes  are  frequent : 
thefe  maxims  being  fuited  to  artificial  argumentation^ 
and  ufeful  for  convidion  ;  but  lioi  much  conducing  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  or  advancement  of  knowledge. 
But  of  their  fmall  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  know^ 
ledgCj  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  lanige^ 
/•  4*  r.  7. 

$•  28.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may 
gcapitola-      £^j^  ^Q  ^^  mafters  of  demonftration  :  and 

probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  any 
body  at  firft  hearing.  I  muft  therefore  b^  a  littte 
truce  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance  of  cenfwej 
till  I  have  been  heard  out  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcoudG^ 
being  very  willing  to  fubmit  to  better  judgments.  And 
fince  I  impartially  fearch  after  truth,  1  (hall  not  be 
(brry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my 
own  notions ;  which  I  confefs  we  are  all  apt  to  be, 
when  application  and  lludy  have  warmed  our  heads 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  ^ny  ground  to 
think  thefe  two  fpeculative  maxims  innate,  fince  they 
are  not  univerfally  affented  to ;  and  the  alTent  they  fo 
generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  feveral  propofi- 
tions,  not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  with 
them ;  and  fince  the  aflent  that  is  given  them,  is  pro* 
duced  another  way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  in« 
Icription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  foU 
lowing  difcourfe.  And  if  thefe  iirft  principles  of  know* 
ledge  and  icience  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other 
fpeculative  maxims  can  (I  fuppofe}  with  better  righ( 
pretend  to  be  fo^  -  *    . 
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J.  I.  TF  thofe  fpcculative  maxims,  whereof    No  ftioHl 

A  we  difcourfed  in  the  foregoing  chap-  Sl''^'^  % 
tcr,  have  not  an  aftual  univerfal  aflenc  from  generally  re- 
(ill  mankind^  as  we  there  proved^  it  is  much  beiTcd^asthe 
more  viliblc  concerning  pradical  princi-  forenicntioo- 
plcsj  that  they  come  ftiort  of  an  univcr-  dVcrnxkoi; 
fal  reception :  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard 
To  inftanccuny  one  moral  rule,  which  can  pretend  to  lb 
general  and  ready  an  aflent  as,  *'  what  is,  is ;"  or  Vb 
he  fo  knanifeft  a  truth  as  this,  ^'  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be/'  Whereby  it 
is  evident,  that  they  arc  farther  removed  from  a  title  td 
be  innate ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  i^pref^ 
lions  on  the  mind,  is  (Irongcr  againll  thofe  moral  prin- 
ciples than  the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  their  truth 
li  all  in  qucHion:  they  are  equally  true,  though  hot 
^equally  evident,  Thofe  fpeculative  maximi  carry  their 
lown  evidence  with  them :  but  moral  principles  require 
reafoning  and  difcourfe^  and  fome  exercife  of  the  mind^ 
to  difc'ovcY-  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
t>pen  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the  mind; 
V'hich,  if  any  fuch  were,  they  muft  needs  be  Vifiblc  by 
themfclves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and 
known  to  every  body.  But  this  is  xio  derogation  to 
their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  to  the 
truth  c>r  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  bdng 
\equai  to  two  right  ones ;  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  evident^  as 
*'  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  parti**  nor  fo  apt  to  be 
allenced  to  at  firil  hearing.  It  may  fuRice,  that  thefe 
knotal  rules  are  capable  of  demonllration ;  and  there- 
fore  it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  ignorance  wherein  many 
men  are  of  them,  and  the  flownefs  of  aflfent  wherewith 
others  receive  thcm^  are  manifeft  proofs  that  they  are 
Vol.  L  D  not 
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not  intute,  and  fuch  as  offer  themfelves  to  their  view 
without  fearching. 

Faith  and  ^'  ^-  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  moral 

juftice  not  principles^  wherein  all  men  do  agree>  I 
owned  as  appeal  to  any,  who  have  been  but  mode- 
mncipIesbjT     j^tely  convcrfant  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 

and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  fmcke  df 
their  o\^*n  chimnies.  Where  is  that  pradical  truth, 
that  is  univerfally  received  without  doubt  or  quellion, 
as  it  muil  be,  if  innate?  Jullice,  and  keeping  of  con- 
tradls,  is  that  which  mod  men  feem  to  agree  m.  This 
is  a  principle,  wliich  is  thought  to  extend  itfelf  to  the 
dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greateft 
villains;  and  they  who  have  gone  fartheft  towards  the 
putting  off  of  humanity  itfelf,  keep  faith  and  rules  of 
juftice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that  out-laws  them* 
felves  do  this  out  amongft  another;  but  it  is  without 
receiving  thefe  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  They 
pradtife  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their  oWn 
communities :  but  it  is  impofliblc  to  conceive,  that  hc 
embraces  juftice  as  a  pradical  principle,  who  ads  faixVr 
with  his  fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  fame  time  plun- 
ders or  kills  the  next  honeft  man  he  meets  with.  Juf- 
tice and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  fociety;  and 
therefore,  even  out-laws. and  robbers,  M'ho  break  with 
all  the  world  bcfides,  muft  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity 
amongft  themfelves,  or  clfe  they  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  anyone  fay/ that  thofc  that  live  by  fraud  or 
rapine,  have  innate  principles  ot  truth  and  juftice  which 
they  allow  and  alfent  to  ? 

ObjcMoD.  \*  3-  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the 

ThoQffhmen  tacit  aifcnt  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what 
dcnjthcmin  their  pradice  corxtraditliis.  I  anfwer,  firft, 
tlor'^Tth  ^  ^^^^  always  thought  the  ailions  of  men 
admii^thcm^  the  beft  interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  But 
m  their  fince  it  is  certain,  that  moft  men's  prac- 

f^^"'*°*  tices,  and  fomc  men's  open  profefHons, 
^^"^*  have  cither  queftioned  or  denied  thefe  pria- 

cipletj  it  is  impoflible  to  eftabliih  an  univerfal  con- 
lent,  (though  we  (hould  look  for  it  only  amongft  grown 
menl  without  wjiich  it  is  impofliblc  to  conclude  them 

VBovixe* 
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innate.     Secondly,  it  is  very  ftrange  and  unreafonable, 

to  fuppofe  innate  pradlical  principles,  that  terminate 

only  in   contemplation.     Practical   principles   derived 

from  nature  are  there  for  operation,  and  muft  produce 

conformity  of  aAion,  not  barely  fpeculative  aflent  to 

their  truth,  or  elfc  they  are  in  vain  diflinguilhcd  from 

fpeculative  maxims.     Nature,  I  confefs,  has  put  into 

man  a  defirc  of  happinefs,  and  an  avcrfion  to  mifery  : 

thcfe  indeed  are  innate  practical  principles,  which  (as 

pradtical  principles  ought)  do  continue  conllantly  to  ope* 

rate  and  influence  all  oOr  actions  without  ceafing:  thcfc 

may  be  obfcrved  in  all  pcrfons  and  all  ages,  flcady  and 

univerfal ;  but  thefc  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to 

rood,  not  impreflions  of  truth  on  the  underdanding. 

1  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted 

on  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  that,  from  the  very  firft  in- 

ftances  of  fcnfe  and  perception^  there  arc  fome  things 

that  arc  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them ;  fome 

things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly: 

but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  charadlers  on  the 

mind,    which  arc  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge* 

regulating  our  practice.     Such  natural  impreflions  on 

the  undcrihmding  are  fo  far  from    being  confirmed 

hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument  againft  them ;  fince, 

if  there  were  certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on 

thc-undcrflanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we 

could  not  but  perceive  them  conllantly  operate  in  us 

and  influence  our  knowledge,  as  wc  do  thofc  others  on 

the  will  and  appetite  ;  which  never  ceafe  tq  be  the  con- 

Ilant  fprings  and  motives  of  all  our  adlions,  to  which 

wc  perpetually  feel  them  ftrongly  impelling  us. 

$•  4.  Another  reafon  that  makes' me  doubt    i^^^^x  f^\^ 
of  any  innate  pradticaf  principles,  is,  that    need  a  proof, 
I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule    ^/p  not  in- 
be  propofed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  jufl:ly    "*^^ 
demand  a  realon:   which  would   be  perfe6bly  ridicu^ 
loust  and  abfurd^  if  they  were  innate,  or  fo  much  as 
&If*eyident ;  which  every  innate  principle  muft  needs 
h6^  arid  not  need  any  proof  to  afccrtain  its  truth,  nor 
y»ttit  any  reafon  to  gain  it  approbation.     He  would  be 
Caught  void  of  common  fcn^,  who  aflced  on  the  one 
^  D  2  Me, 
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fide,  or  on  the  other  fide  vent  to  give,  a  rcafon,  whj^ 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be.  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with  itj  and 
needs  no  other  proof:  he  that  imderftahds  the  tertns# 
alfents  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfc  nothing  will  ever 
be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  fhould  that 
mod  unfliakcn  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  ail 
focial  virtue,  **  that  one  Ihould  do  as  he  would  be  done 
unto,'*  be  propofcd  to  one  who  never  heard  it  be* 
fore,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  underlVand  its  meaning, 
might  he  not  without  any  abfurdity  a(k  a  rcafon  why  ? 
and  were  not  he  that  propofcd  it  bound  to  make  out 
the  truth  and  reafonablcnefs  of  it  to  him  ?  which  plainly 
(hows  it  not  to  be  innate;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  nei- 
ther want  nor  receive  any  proof;  but  mull  needs  (at 
lead,  as  foon  as  heard  and  underdood)  be  received  and 
affentcd  to,  as  an  unqucdionable  truth,  which  a  man 
can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  alt 
thcfc  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  fome  other  an- 
tecedent to  them,  and  from  which  they  mud  be  de- 
duced ;  which  could  not  be,  if  either  they  were  innatej 
or  fo  much  as  fclf-cvident. 

Inftanccin  §•  5-  That  men  fhould  keep  their  com- 

kccuingcom-  pacts,  U  certainly  w  great  and  undeniable 
padts.  Y^\^  jj^  morality.     But  yet,  if  a  chridian, 

>vho  has  the  view  of  happincfs  and  mifery  in  another 
life,  be  alked  why  a  man  mud  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  rcafon;  becaufc  God,  who  has  the  power 
of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  aii 
Hobbid  be  aiked  why,  he  will  anfwer,  becaufe  the 
[Hiblic  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punifli  y6u, 
if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the  old  philofophers  hsid 
been  afkcd,  he  would  have  anf\VQrcd,  becaufe  it  was 
didioned,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  arid  oppofitc  to 
virtue,  the  highed  pcrfeftion  of  human  nature,  to  d<> 
othcrwifc. 

Virtue  gene-  §.  6.  Ilencc  naturally  flows  the  great  va- 
rally appro-      ji^ty  of  opinions  concerning  moral' rblcs^ 

vcd,  not  be-         ,  ' .    .      '^    .      ..        ,  o  .  .* 


caufc  innate;    )vhich  lire  to  be  found  among  men, 
but  becaufe      tng  to  the  diflercnt  forts  of  happinefs  thcjt 
profltablc.       have  a  i>rofpecl  of,  or  pnopofe  to  them* 

reive*  X 
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fdvfs:  which  could  not  be  if  prafiical  principles  were 
innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  ininds  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  God.     I  grant  the  exiftcnce  of  God  is  fo  many- 
ways  manifeft^  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  fo  con- 
CTuous  to  the  light  of  reafon,  that  a  great  part  of  man- 
Itind  give  tcftimony  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  yet  I 
think  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  feveral  moral  rules  may 
receive    from    mankind  a   very  general  approbatioA^ 
without  either  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground 
of  morality ;  which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a 
God,  who  fees  men  in  the  darkj  has  in  his  hand  rewards 
and  punifhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account 
the  proudcfl  offender.     For  God  having,  by  an  infcr 
parable  connexion,  joined   virtue  and  public'  happi- 
nefs  together,  and  made  the  pradlice  thereof  neceflary 
to  the  prefcrvation  of  fociety,  and  vilibly  beneficial  to 
all  with  whom  the  Virtuous  man  has  to  do ;  it  is  no 
wonder,   that   every  one  Ihould  not  only  allow^   bu^ 
recommend  and  magnify  thofe  rules  -  to  others,  from 
whofe  obfervance  cf  them  he  is  fure  to  reap  advantage 
to  himfelf.     He  may,  out  of  intered,  as  well  as  con- 
yidion,  cry  up  that  for  (acred,  which  if  once  trampled 
on  and  prophaned,  he  himfelf  cannot  be  fafe  nor  fecure. 
This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  cter- 
j}ail  obligation  which  thefe  rules  evidently  have ;  yet  it 
fliows  tnat  the  outward  acknowledgement  men  pay  to 
diem  in  their  words,  proves  not  that  they  are  it>nate 
principles;  i>ay,  it  proves  not  fo  much,  as  that  men 
aflcnt  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  in- 
violable rules  of  their  own  pradice  :  fince  we  find  that 
ielf-intereft,  and  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  make 
many  men  own  an  outward  profefllon  and  approbation 
of  them»  whofe  adlions  fufficiently  prove,  that  they  very 
little  confider  the  iaw-giver  that  prefcribcd  thefe  rules, 
nor  the  hell  that  he  has  ordained  for  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  that  trangrefs  them. 

f.  7,  For,  it  we  will  not  in  civility  allow    Men'safliom 
too  much  finccrity  to  the  profeflions  of  mod    Zn^A 
fnen,  but  thmk  their  actions  to  be  the  in-    virtue  is  not 
ferpreters  of  their  thoughts,  we  fliall  find,     their  inter. 
ichat  they  have  no  fuch  intecnal  veneration    ""^  P"""?^.* 
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for  thefc  rules,  nor  fo  full  a  perfualion  of  their  certainty 
and  obligation.  The  great  principle  of  morality,  "  to 
do  as  one  v^ould  be  done  to/'  is  more  commended  than 
pradlifed.  But  the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a 
greater  vice^  than  to  teach  others^  that  it  is  no  moral 
rule»  nor  obligatory,  uould  be  thought  madncfs,  and 
contrary  to  that  intereft  men  facrificc  to,  \vhen  they 
break  it  themfclves.  Perhaps  confcicncc  will  be  urged 
as  checking  us  for  fuch  breaches,  and  fo  the  internal 
obligation  and  eilablifhmcnt  of  the  rule  be  prefervcd. 

Conicienee  $•  ^^  '^^  which  I  anfwer,  that  I  doubt 

no  proof  of  not  but,   without  being  written  on  their 

any  innate  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  fame  way 

moral  nilc,  ^j^^^^  ^.j^^y  coTti^  to  the  knowledge  of  other 

things,  come  to  aflent  to  feveral  moral  rules,  and  be 
convinced  of  their  obligation.  Others  alfo  may  come 
to  be  of  the  fame  mind,  from  their  education,  com-^ 
pany,  and  cuftoms  of  their  country;  which  perfua-- 
fion,  however  got,  will  ferve  to  fet  confcience  on  work» 
which  is  nothing  elfc,  but  our  own  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  moral  reditude  or  pravity  of  our  own  ac- 
tions. And  if  confcience  be  a  proof  of  innate  princi- 
ples, contraries  may  be  innate  principles ;  (ince  fome 
men,  with  the  fame  bent  of  confcience,  profccutc  what 
others  avoid.       ^ 

Inftanccs  of  §*  9'  ®"^  ^  cannot  fee  how  any  men  (hould 

enormities  ever  tranfgrefs  thofe  moral  rules,  with  con- 
praftifed  fidcnce  and  ferenity,  were  they  innate,  and 

wit^utrc-       ftamped  upon  their  minds.     View  but  an 

army  at  the  facking  of  a  town,  and  fee  what 
obfervation,  or  fenfe  of  moral  principles,  or  what  toueh 
of  confcience  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies^ 
murders,  rapes,  are  the  fports  of  men  fet  at  liberty  from 
punifhment  and  cenfure.  Have  there  not  been  whole 
nations,  and  thofe  of  the  mod  civilized  people,  amongft 
whom  the  expofing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perifh  by  want  or  wild  beads,  has  been 
the  pradicc,  as  liule  condemned  or  fcnipled  as  the  be- 
getting  them?  Do  they  not  ftill,  in  fpme 'countries,  put 
them  into  the  fame  graves  with  their  mothers^  if  they 
die  in  child-birth ;  or  difpatch  thcm^  if  a  pretended 

aftrologer 
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aftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  liars?  And 
ire  there  not  places 'where»  at  a  certain  age,  they  kill 
or  expofe  their  parents  without  any  remorfe  at  all  ?  In 
apart  of  Alia,  the  lick,  when  their  cafe  comes  to  be 
thought  defperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth, 
before  they  are  dead ;  and  left  there,  expofed  to  wind 
and  weather,  to  pcriih  without  afllftance  or  pity  {a). 
It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  profe£» 
fing  chriftianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without 
fcruple  {i).    There  are  places  where  they  cat  their  own 
children  (c).    The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their 
children,  on  purpofe  to  &t  and  cat  them  {d).    And 
GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which 
were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  the  children  they  got  on  their 
female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  when  they  were  pad  breeding,  the  mo^ 
chcrs  themfelves  were  killed  too  and  eaten  {e).     The 
virtucs>  whereby  the  Tououpinambos  believed  they  me- 
rited paradife,  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of 
their  enemies.     They  have  not  fb  much  as  a  name  for 
God  (/),  and  have  no   religion,    no  worfhip.      The 
faintSj  who  are  canonized  amongft  the  Turks,  lead  lives, 
which  one  cannot  with  modefty  relate.    A  remarkable 
paflage  to  this  purpofe,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baumgar- 
ten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I 
fliall  (et  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  publiilied  in« 
Ui  {fc.  prope  Belbes  in  j^gypto}  vidimus  fanltum  unum 
Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cutnulos,  iia  ut  ex  utero  ma^ 
iris  prodiit^  nudum  fedeni em.     Mos  eft^  ut  didicimus^  Ma- 
hometiftis,  ut  eos,  qui  amentes  Gf  Jine  ratione  funt^  pro 
fanOis  colant  6f  venereniur.     Infuper  &f  eos,  qui  cUm  diu 
vitam  €gerint  inquinatiffimam^  voluntarism  dcmum  pcent^ 
tentiam  &  paupertatem,  JanQitate  venerandos  deputant. 
Eju/modi  verb  genus  bominum  libertatem  quondam  effine^ 
nem  baient,  domos  quas  volunt  intrandi,  edendi,  bibendi^ 
fli  quod  majus  eji^  concumbendi\  ex  quo  concnhitu  Ji  proles 
fecutafuerit^  JanEla  Jimilit^r  babelur.     His  ergo  homini- 

(«)  Gniber  ipad  Thevenot^  P*rt4«  P«  15*  (^)  Lambert  apud 

Iwcaot,  p«iti*  (c)  Voffiui  dp  Nili  Origine,  c.  i8.  19» 

(4  ?•  kflm.  bee  y.       (r)  H£ft«  des  Incasi  1*  i*  c.  12.        (/)  Le^j 
Cti6»  zi6f  aji* 
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hus  ium  fuvunt,  magnos  exhibent  bonores ;  mortuis  verd^ 
vel  tftnpla  vel  montimenta  extruunt  amplijitnay  eqfque  con^ 
tingere  ac  fepelire  maxima  fortune  ducunt  loco.  Atidi^ 
inmus  b^ec  diSa  ^^  4icenda  pet  interpreteni  i  Mucreh 
mfiro.  Infuper  JanSum  illum^  quern  eo  loco  vidimus,  pub^ 
Jicitus  apptimi  commendari,  eum  ejfe  hoi^inem  fanhum, 
divinum  ac  integritate  pr^cipuuw ;  eo  quod,  nee  foemina^ 
rum  unquam  ejfet,  nee  puerorum,  fed  lantummodo  ajclia'^ 
mm  concubitor  atque  mularum.  Peregr.  Baumgartcn, 
1.  2.  c.  I.  p.  73*  More  of  the  fame  kind^  concerning 
thefe  precious  faints  amongfl  the  Turks,  may  be  fcen 
in  Piet|t>  d^lla  Valle^  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  Ja^ 
nuary>  161 6.  Where  then  arc  thofe  innate  principles 
of  juftice^  piety,  gratitude^  equity,  chaftity  ?  Or,  where 
is  that  univerfal  confcnt,  that  afTurcs  us  there  are  fuch 
inbrecl  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  when  fafhion  has  m^i&c 
them  honpurabje,  are  committed  without  rcmorfe  of 
^onfcience ,  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  cafe 
is  the  gres(te(l  ignominy.  And  if  we  look  abroad>  to 
take  a  view  of  men,  as  they  arc,  wc  fhall  find,  that  they 
have  remorfe  in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  that^ 
which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 
Men  have  $•  i^*  He  that  will  carefully  perufe  the 

4:ontrarjr  hiftory  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into 

praaical  {y^^  fcveral  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indif- 

pnncip  •  fcrcncy  furvcy  their  adlions,  will  be  able  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there  is  fcarce  that  principle  of  mo- 
lality to  be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on 
(thofe  only  excepted  that  are  abfolutcly  neceflary  to 
hold  focicty  together,  which  commonly,  too,  are  ne- 
glected betwixt  diltinft  fccieties)  which  is  not,  fome- 
wherc  or  other,  flighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
fafliicn  of  whole  focieties  of  men,  governed  by  pradical 
opinions  and  rules  of  living,  quite  oppolite  to  others. 
Whole  na-  $•  I '  •  Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objefted,  that 

tions  rejea        it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule  is  not  known, 
feveral  mora!     becaufe  it  is  broken.     I  grant  the  objecflion 

good,  where  men,  though  they  tranfgrefs,  yet 
difown  not  the  law ;  where  fear  of  ihame,  cenfure,  or  pu- 
niflimerit,  carries  the  mark  of  fomc  awe  it  has  upon  them. 
£ut  it  is  impoiHble  to  conceive,  that  a  whole  nation  of 

mca 
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men  (hould  all  publickly  reje(5t  and  renounce  what  ever/ 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly^  knew  to  be  a  Jaw : 
for  fo  they  mud,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  oa 
fhcir  mrnds.     It  is  poflible  men   may  fometimes  own 
fulcs  of  morality,  which,  in  their  private  thoughts,  they 
do  not  bplicve  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themfelyes  in 
reputation  and  cdccm  amongll  thofe,  who  are  perfuadcd* 
pf  their  obligation.     But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
a  whole  focicty  of  men  (hould  publickly  and  profcfTe^llj 
^iTowni  ^pd  cad  off  ;i  rule,  which  they  could  not»  ifi 
their  own  mind^,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ; 
por  be  Ignorant,  that  all  men  they  (hould  have  to  do 
with»  \incw  it  to  be  fuch  :  and  therefore  muft  every  one 
pf  then)  ^pprchenc]  from  others,  all  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  profelTes  himfclf  void  of 
humanity ;  anfl  one,  who^  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  mpafures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be 
)ookcd  on  ,«is  th?  profe(Icd  enemy  of  their  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs.     Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot 
put  be  known  to  every  one  to  be  juft  and  good.     It  is 
(herefpre  little  lefs  than  a  contradidlion  to  fuppofc,  that 
yihole  nations  of  men  (hould>  both  in  their  profeflions 
^nd  pradtice,  unanimoufly  and  univerfally  give  the  lie  to 
what^  by  the  moft  invincible  evidence,   every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good.     This  is  enough 
to  latisfy  usj  that  no  pradical  ruie^  which  is  any  where 
univerfally,  and  with  publick  approbation  or  allow- 
ance^ tran(grefred,  can  be  fuppofed  innate.     But  I  have 
fomcthing  farther  to  addj  in  anfwer  to  this  objcdion. 

$.  12.  The  breaking  of  a  ruie^  fay  yoif,  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it :  but  the  gene- 
rally allowed  breach  of  it  any  where,  I  fay^  is  a 
j>roof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example :  let  us 
take  any  of  thefe  rules,  which  being  the  moft  obvious 
dedu(5lions  of  human  rcafon,  and  conformable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greateft  part  of  mcn^  feweft 
people  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  inconfidc- 
ration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  natu- 
rally imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pre- 
tence to  be  innate  than  this ;  *'  parents^  preferve  and 
^her^fli  your  children.''    When  therefore  you  fay,  that 

this 
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this  is  an  innate  rule^  what  do  you  mean  ?  Either^  that 
It  is  an  innate  principle,  which  upon  all  occafions  ex- 
cites and  dire(^s  the  adtions  of  all  men  :  or  clfe^  that  it 
is  a  truth,  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds^ 
and  which  therefore  they  know  and  ailent  to.     But  in 
neither  of  thefe  fcnfes  is  it  innate.     Fird  that  it  is  not 
a  principle  whkh  influences  all  men's  adtions,  is  what 
]  have  proved  by  the  examples  before  cited  :  nor  need 
we  fcek  fo  far  as  M ingrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  inftanccs  of* 
Jiich  as  neglcd,  nbufe^  nay  and  deftroy  their  children ; 
cr  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  fome 
lavage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember,  that 
it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondcmncd  prafticc  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  cxpofc,  without  pity  or  remorle, 
their  innocent  infants.     Secondly,  that  it  is  an  innate 
truth>  known  to  all  men,  is  alfo  falfe.     For,  '*  parents, 
preferve  your  children,*'  is  fo  far  from  an  innate  truths 
that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command>  and  not 
a  propofition^  and  fo  not  capable  of  truth  or  fallhood. 
To  make  it  capable  of  being  aflcnted  to  as  true,  it  mufl: 
be  reduced  to  fome  fuch  propofition  as  this  :  ''  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  preferve  their  children.**    But  what 
duty  is,  cannot  be  underdood  without  a  law ;  nor  a  law 
be  known,  or  fuppofed,  without  a  law-maker,  or  without 
leward  and  punifhmcnt:  fo  that  it  is  impoflible^  that 
this,  or  any  other  practical  principle  fhould  be  innate ; 
1.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without  fup- 
poiing  the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of  obligationj  of  pu- 
nifhment,  of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  For  that  punilh* 
ment  follows^not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule  5 
and  confequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in 
countries,    where  the  generally  allowed   pra<flice  runs 
counter  to  it,  is  in  itfclf  evident.    But  thefe  ideas  (which 
muft  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  \/^ 
fo)  are  fo  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every 
iludious  or  thinking  man,  much  lefs  every  one  that  is 
bom,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  diftindl : 
and  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  feems  mod 
likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  fo»  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God) 
I  think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident 
to  any  confidering  man. 

5.  13- 
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$.  1 3.  From  what  has  been  faid«  I  think  we  may  fafely 
conclude^  that  whatever  pradical  rule  is^  in  any  place, 
generally  and  with  allewance  broken^  cannot  be  fup-^ 
pofed  innate;    it  being  inipoifible  that  men  (hould, 
without  fhame  or  fcar^  confidently  and  fercnely  break 
a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  knowj  that 
God  had  fet  up,  and  would  certainly  punifh  the  breach 
of  (which  they  muft,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree,  to 
make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  tranfgrelTor.     Without 
fuch  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  any  thing  is  his  duty.     Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  the 
law,  hopes  to  efcapc  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
law-maicer,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a 
prefcnt  appetite :  but  let  any  one  fee  the  fault,  and  the 
rod  by  it,  and  with  the  tranrgreflion,  a  fire  ready  to 
punilh  it ;  a  pleafure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  viubly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  ven- 
geance  (for  this  muft  be  the  cafe,  where  any  duty  is 
imprinted  on  the  mind)  and  then  tell  me,  whether  it 
be  poflible  for  people,  with  fuch  a  profpedt,  fuch  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  fcruple, 
to  offend  againfl  a  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  ia 
indelible  charaders,  and  that  (tares  them  in  the  face 
whilfl  they  are  breaking  it  ?  whether  men,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  feel  in  thcmfelves  the  imprinted  edi<5b 
of  an  omnipotent  law-maker,  can  with  aflu ranee  and 
^iety  flight  and  trample  under  foot  his  mod  facred  in* 
jundtionsr  and  laflly,  whether  it  be  poflible,  that  whilft 
a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
£upreme  law-giver,  all  the  by-flanders,  yea,  even  the 

gvcrnors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  fame 
ifc  both  of  the  law  and  law-makcr,  fhould  filently 
connive,  without  teflifying  their  diflike,  or  laying  the 
leaft  blame  on  it  ?  Principles  of  adions  indeed  there 
are  lodged  in  men's  appetites,  but  thefe  arc  fo  far  from 
being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to 
their  full  fwing,  they  would  carry  n\pn  to  the  overturn* 
ii^  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  fet  as  a  curb  and 
reftrainc  to  thefe  exorbitant  defires,  which  they  cannot 
be  but  by  rewards  and  punifhments,  that  will  over- 
balance the  iatis&dion  any  one  (hall  propofe  to  hirofelf 

in 
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in  the  breach  of  the  law.  If  therefore  any  thing  be 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a  Iaw>  all  men 
muft  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  knowledge^  that 
certain  and  unavoidable  punifhment  will  attend  the 
breach  of  it.  For,  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful 
of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  infifted  on,  and 
ui^ed  to  no  purpofc ;  truth  and  certainty  (the  things 
pretended)  arc  not  ar  all  fccured  by  them  :  but  men  arc 
in  the  fame  uncertain,  floating  eftate  with,  as  without 
them*  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoid^ 
able  puniflinicnt,  greaj^enough  to  make  the  tranfgreffion 
very  uneligible,  muft  accompany  an  innate  law ;  unkfs, 
with  an  innate  law,  they  can  fuppdfc  an  innate  gofpel 
too*  I  would  not  here  be  miftaken,  las  if,  becaufe  I 
deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but 
pofitive  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ;  between 
ibmething  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  origi- 
nal, and  fomething  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  ufe  and  due  application 
of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  fbr- 
fake  thp  truth,  who,  running  into  contrary  extrcpics^ 
cither  a(Hrm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law 
knowable  by  the  light  of  naturej^  1.  e.  without  the  hein 
of  pofitive  revelation, 

Thofewho  *•  .H-    T^c  difference  there  is  amongft 

maintain  in-  men  m  their  practical  principles,  is  fo  cvx- 
Mtejjraftical  dent,  that,  I  think,  I  need  fay  no  more  tp 
pnneiplcs,  evince,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  to  find  any 
';^'^  innate  moral  ^les  by  thiTmark  of  general 
arc  aflbnt :  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  fuf« 

pcct,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  innate 
principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleafure  ;  fince 
thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  of  them,  are  fo  fparing 
to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  jufticc  be 
expcdlcd  from  thofc  men  who  lay  ftrefs  upon  this  opi- 
nion :  and  it  givte  occafion  to  diftruft  either  their 
knowledge  or  charity,  who  declaring,  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  fo  little  favourable 
to  the  information  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  quiet  of 

mankind^ 
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mankind^  as  not  to  point  out' to  them  which  they  are, 
in  the  variety  men  are  diftradlcd  with.     But>  in  truth, 
were  there  any  fuch  innate  principles^  there  would  be 
no  need  to  teach  them.     Did  men  find  fuch  innate  pro* 
pofitions  flampcd  on  their  minds^  they  would  eafily  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  truths,  that  they 
afterwards  learned,  and  deduced  from  them ;   and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  eafy,  than  to  know  what,  and 
how  many  they  were.     There  could  be  no  more  doubt 
about  their  number,  than  there  is  about  the  number  of 
our  fingers  ;  and  it  is  like  then  every  fyftem-  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  us  by  talc.     But  fince  nobody,   that 
I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
they  cannot  blame  thofe  who  doubt  of  thefe  innnate  prin^ 
ciples;   iince  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe^ 
that  there  are  fuch  innate  propoiitions,  do  not  tell  u$ 
what  they  are.    It  is  eafy  (o  forefee,  that  if  different 
men  of  different  feds  (hould  go  about  to  give  us  a  lift 
of  thofe  innate  practical  principles,  they  would  fet  dowa 
only  fuch  as  fuited  their  diftind  hypothefcs^  and  were 
fit  to  fupport  the  dodrines  of  their  particular  fchools 
or  churches :  a  plain  evidence,  that  there  are  ne  fuch 
innate  truths.     Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  fo  ^r 
from  finding  any  fuch  innate  moral  principles  in  them- 
felves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  other  than  bare  machines,  they  take 
away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatfoevcr, 
and  leave  not  a  poflibility  to  believe  any  fuch,  to  thofe 
who  cannot  conceive,  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of  . 
X  law,  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  and  upon  that  ground, 
they  inuft  neceffarily  rejed  all  principles  of  virtue,  who 
cannot  put  morality  and  mccbanifm  together;  whic^. 
arc  not  very  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  confiflent. 
§.  15.  When^I  had  writ  this,  being  in-    lo,^  h^,, 
Tornoed  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  his    ben's  innate 
1kK)1c  de  Veritate.  alTigncd  thefe  innate  prin-    principle 
ciples,  I  prefently  confultcd  him,  hoping  to    ^■°"'™- 
find,  in  a  man  of  fo  great  parts,  fomething  that  might 
facisfy  lAe  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiry. 
In  his  chapter  ie  InftinSu  Naturalit  p.  72.  edit.  1656^ 
I  met  ^ith  thefe  fix  marjcs  of  his  N^titia  Communes  t: 

I.  Priorilau:^ 
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i.  Prioritas.  2.  Independentia.  3,  Univerfalitas.  4.  Gr- 
iitudo.  5.  Neceffitas^  i.  c.  as  he  explains  it,  faciunt  ad 
hominis  confsrvationem.  6.  Modus  confonnaiionis,  i.  c.  4/- 
Jenfus  nulla  interpofiid  mora.  And  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  little  treatife,  De  Religtpni  Laid,  he  fays  this  of 
thefe  innate  principles :  Adeo  ut  non  uniufcujufuis  reli^ 
gionis  confimo  arStentur  qua  ubique  vigent  veritates.  Sunt 
enim  in  ipfa  mente  carlitns  defcripta,  nullijque  traditioni^ 
hus.  Jive  fcript is.  Jive  non/criptis,  obnoxia,  p.  3.  And, 
Veritates  nojlra  catholica  qua  tanquam  indubia  Dei  effata 
inforo  interiori  defcripta.  Thus  having  given  the  marks 
of  the  innate  principles  or  common  notions,  and  aC- 
ftrted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  fet  them  down ;  and 
they  are  thefe :  i  •  EJJe  aliquodjupremum  numen.  2 .  Numen 
illud  coli  debere.  3.  Plrtutem  cum  pietate  conjunHam  op^ 
iimam  ejfe  rationem  cultus  divini.  4.  Rejipifcendum  ejfe  a 
feccatis.  5.  Dari  premium  vel  pcenam  poft  banc  vitam 
tranfaSam.  Though  I  allow  thefe  to  be  clear  truths, 
and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  creature  can 
hardly  avoid  giving  his  affent  to ;  yet  I  think  he  is  far 
from  proving  them  innate  imprefllons  in  foro  interiori 
de/criptie.     For  I  muft  take  leave  to  obferve, 

$.  16.  Firft,  that  thefe  five  propofitions  are  either  not 
all,  or  more  than  all,  thofe  common  notions  writ  on  our 
minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reafonable  to 
believe  any  at  all  to  be  fo  written :  iince  there  are  pther 
propofitions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  juft 
a  pretence  to  fuch  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  ad^ 
mitted  for  innate  principles,  as  at  lead  fonie  of  thefe 
live  he  enumerates,  viz.  **  do  as  thou  wouldcft  be  donfc 
unto  ;*'  and,  perhaps,  fome  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  confidered. 

$.  17.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found 
in  each  of  his  five  propofitions,  viz.  his  firfl,  fecond, 
and  third  marks  agree  perfedUy  to  neither  of  them ;  and 
the  firfl,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  marks  agree 
.  but  in  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propofitions.  ror 
bcfides  that  we  are  affured  from  hiflory,  of  many  men» 
nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  difbelieve  fome  or  all 
of  them;  I  cannot  fee  how  the  third,  viz.  '^  that  virtue 

joined 
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joined  with  piety  is  the  bcft  worftiip  of  God,'*  can  be 
an  innate  principle^  when  the  name,  or  found,  virtue,  i» 
fohard  to  be  undcrftood  ;  liable  to  fo  much  uncertainty 
in  its  lignification  ;  and  the  thing  it  ilands  for,  fo  much 
contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  there- 
fore this  cannot  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  huniait 
practice,  and  fervc  but  very  little  to  the  conduA  of  our 
lives,  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  afllgned  as  an  in- 
nate praftical  principle. 

f.  18.  For  let  us  coniider  this  propoiition  as  to  its 
meaning  (for  it  is  the  fenfe,  and  not  found,  that  is,  and 
snuft  be  the  principle  or  common  notion)  viz.  **  virtue 
is  the  beft  worfhip  of  God  ;•'  i.  e.  is  moft  acceptable 
CO  him ;  which  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  moil  commonlj 
itis,  forthofe  anions,  which^  according  to  the  differem 
opinions  of  feveral  countries,  are  accounted  laudably 
will  be  a  propoiition  fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  k 
will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  adlions  con- 
formable to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prefcribcd  by  God, 
which  is  the  true  and  only  meafure  of  virtue,  when  vir- 
tue is  ufed  to  figpify  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good  ;  then  this  propofition,  "  that  virtue  is  the  beft 
tfli'orihip  of  God,"  will  be  moft  true  and  certain,  but  of 
very  little  uic  in  human  life:  lince  it  will  amount^ono 
more  but  this,  viz.  *'  that  God  is  plcafed  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  commands  ;•*  which  a  man  may  cer- 
tainly know  to  be  true,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that 
God  doth  command ;  and  fo  be  as  far  trom  any  rule  or 
principle  of  his  adions,  as  he  was  before.  And  I  think 
very  few  will  take  a  propoiition,  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.  that  God  is  plcafed  with  the  doit^ 
-of  vhat  he  himfelf  commands,  for  an  innate  moralpria-^ 
ciple  writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and 
certain  it  may  be)  fince  it  teaches  fo  little.  Whofoevcr 
docs  fo,  will  have  rcafon  to  think  hundreds  of  propofi- 
tionSj  innate  principles ;  fmce  there  are  many,  which 
Jiave  as  good  a  title  as  this,  to  be  received  for  fuch, 
which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate 
principles. 

$•  1 9.  Nof  is  the  fourth  propoiition  (viz.  '^  men  mtift 

repent  of' their  fins**J  much  more  inftrudtive^  till  wha^ 

6  thofc 
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thofe  anions  are,  that  are  meant  by  fins,  be  fet  down^. 
For  the  "wovA  peccata,  or  fins,  being  put,  is  it  ufually  is^ 
to  fignify  in  general  ill  adions,  that  ivill  dhiw  punifli- 
iDcnt  upon  the  doers,  what  great  principle  of  tnorality 
can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  fhould  be  forry,  and  ceslfe  to 
do  that  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without 
knowing  what  thofe  particular  anions  are,  that  will  dd 
lb?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  propofition,  and  fit  to  be 
inculcated  on,  and  received  by  thofe,  who  are  fuppofed 
ID  have  been  taught,  what  adions  in  all  kinds  are  fins  ; 
hot  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  cart  b^  imagined  to  be 
innate  principles,   nor  to  be  of  any  ufr,  if  they  wcrfe 
innate,  unlefs  the  particular  meafures  and  bbunds  of  all 
Virtues  and  vices,  were  engraven  in  men's  minds,  and 
ivere  ianate  principles  alfo;  which  I  think,  is  very  much 
lO'be^ubted.    And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  willfcarcb 
Iccm  poflible,  that  God  fhould  engrave  principles  in 
Bsen's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  fi^nification,  fuch 
as  virtues  and  fins,  which,  amongfl  different  men,  fland 
fot  different  things :  nay,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  t6  btr 
in  words  at  all ;  which,  being  in  moft  of  thefc  princi- 
(plcs  very  general  names,  cannot  be  underfiood,  but  by 
iknowing  the  particulars    comprehended  under  theti^ 
-And  in  the  praftical  inflances,  the  meafures  muft  BB 
'taken  from  the' knowledge  of  the  anions  themfelvcs, 
4uid  the  'rules  of  them,  abflradled  from  words,  and  an- 
4tKedent  to  the  knowledge  of  names ;    wftich  rules  a 
man  muft  know,   what  language  foever  he  chance  to 
kcani>  whether  Englifh  or  Japan,  or  if  he  fhould  leai'n 
mo  language  at  all,  or  never  fliouid  underfiand  the  ufe 
of  wbras,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  dumb  and  deaf  men. 
When  it  fhall  be  made  out,  that  men  ignbrant  of  words^ 
or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  cufioms  of  th^ir  country, 
know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worfliip  of  God,  ndt  to  kill 
another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  thdn  one ;  not 
to  procure  abortion ;  not  to  expofe  their  children  ;  not 
to  fake  from  anothef*  what  is  his,  though  tt^e  want  it 
oorfelves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  fu|>pl^  hia 
franis ;  and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  repent,  be  forry,  and  refolve  to  do  fo  no  more : 
when,  1  lay#  til  men  ihall  be  proved  aduaify  to  know 
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and  allow  all  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  rules,  all 
which  come  under  thefe  two  general  words  made  ufe  of 
above,  viz.  "  virtutes  &  peccata/*  virtues  and  fins,  there 
will  be  more  reafon  for  admitting  thefe  and  the  like, 
for  common  notions  and  pradical  prmciples.  Yet, 
after  all,  univcrfai  confent  (were  there  any  in  moral 
principles)  to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be 
attained  otherwifc,  would  fcarce  prove  them  to  be  in- 
nate; which  is  all  I  contend  for.  . 

f .  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  obj.  Innate 
here  to  offer  that  very  ready,  but  not  very  principles 
material  anfwcr,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  prin«  «nay  ^  cor- 
ciples  of  morality,  may,  by  education  and  JJJI^J^*  *"* 
cuftom,  and  the  general  opinion  of  thofe 
amongft  whom  we  converie,  be  darkened,  and  at  lafi: 
quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  alTertion 
of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  uni-^ 
verCil  confent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  prin-<* 
ciples  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved :  unlefs  thofe  men 
wiU  think  it  reafonable,  that  their  private  perfuafions» 
or  that  of  their  party,  fhould  pafs  for  univerfal  con-^ 
fcnt :  a  thing  not  unfrequently  done,  when  men,  pre- 
fuming  themfelves  to  be  the  only  mafters  of  right  rea-* 
ion,  cad  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kindj  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then  their 
aigument  (lands  thus : ''  the  principles  which  all  mankind 
allow  for'true,  are  innate ;  thofe  that  men  of  right  rea-^ 
fon  admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind  ^ 
we^  and  thofe  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reafon  9  there-^ 
fore  we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate  ;'*  which  is  a 
very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  fliort  cut  to  infalli- 
bility. For  othcrwife  it  will  be  very  hard  to  under- 
(land,  how  there  be  fome  principles,  which  all  .men  dq 
acknowledge  and  agree  in ;  and  yet  there  zxt  none  of 
chofe  principles,  which  are  not  by  depraved  cuflom,  and 
ill  education^  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men  i 
which  it  to  fay,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  mcit 
do  dcny^  and  diflent  from  them.  And  indeed  the  fup« 
pofition  of  fuch  firft  principles  will  ferve  us  to  very 
little  purpofe  $  and  we  ihall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  with» 
as  without  (hem.  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power^ 
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fuch  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers^  or  opinions  of  our 
companions^  be  altered  or  loft  in  us :  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  this  boaft  of  firft  principles  and  innate  lights 
we  {hall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty^  as  if 
there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all :  it  being  all  one.  to 
have  no  rule»  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way;  or, 
amongft  various  and  contrary  rulcs^  not  to  know  which 
is  the  right.  But  concerning  innate  principles^  I  dcfire 
thefe  men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  edu- 
cation and  cuftom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out :  if  they 
cannot,  we  mud  find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and 
they  muft  be  clear  in  every  body :  and  if  they  may 
fuffer  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we  muft  then 
find  them  cleareft  and  moft  perfpicuous,  neareft  the 
fountain,  in  children  and  illiterate  people  who  have 
received  leaft  impreflion  from  foreign  opmions.  Let 
them  take  which  fide  they  pleafe,  they  will  certainly 
find  it  inconfiftent  with  vifible  matter  of  fadt^  and  daily 
obfervation. 

Contrary  $.21.  I  cafily  gnlnt,  that  there  are  great 

principles  ia  numbers  of  opinions,  which»  by  men  of 
the  world.  different  countries,  educations,  and  tem- 
pers, are  received  and  embraced  as  firft  and  unquef- 
tionable  principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  ab« 
furdity,  as  well  as  oppofitions  to  one  another,  it  is  im- 
poflible  (liould  be  true.  But  yet  all  thofe  propofitions^ 
how  remote  foever  from  reafon,  are  fo  facred  fomewhere 
or  other,  that  men  even  of  good  underftanding  in  other 
matters,  will  fooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever 
is  dearcft  to  them,  than  fuffer  themfelves  to  doubr^  or 
others  to  qucftiori,  the  truth  of  them, 
how'mcn  §-22.  This,  however  ftrange  it  may  fecm» 

commonly  IS  that  which  every  day's  experience  con- 
come  bytheir  firms;  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo 
principles.  wonderful,  if  we  confider  tne  ways  and 
fteps  by  which  it  is  brought  about;  and  how  really  it 
may  come  to  pafs,  that  dodlrines  that  have  been  derived 
from  no  better  original  than  the  fuperftition  of  a  nurfe, 
or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  lengtli  df 
time,  and  confcnt  of  neighbours,  ^ow  up  to  the  dignity 
of  principles  in  religion  or  morality.    Tor  fuchj  in^ho 

i-  -  ate 
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are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well 
(and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  fct  of  thofe  princi- 
ples for  them,  which  they  believe  in)  inftil  into  the 
unwary,  and  as  y^t  unprejudiced  underftanding  (for 
while  paper  receives  any  charaftersj  thofe  dodrines 
they  would  have  them  retain  and  profefs.  Thcfe  being 
taught  them  as  foon  as  they  have  any  apprehenfion  ; 
and  ftill  as  they  grow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by 
the  open  profeflion,  or  tacit  confent,  of  all  they  have 
to  do  with ;  or  at  lead  by  thofe,  of  whofe  wifdom,  know- 
ledge and  piety,  they  have  an  opinion,  who  never  fuffcr 
thcfe  propofitions  to  be  otherwife  mentioned,  but  as 
the  bails  and  foundation  on  which  they  build  their  re- 
ligion and  manners ;  come,  by  thefe  means,  to  have  the 
reputation  of  unqueftionable,  felf-evident,  and  innate 
truths. 

$.  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  fo  in- 
ftru£lcd,  arc  grown  up,  and  refledl  on  their  own  minds» 
they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient  there  than 
thofe  opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their 
memory  began  to  keep  a  regifter  of  their  adtions,  or 
date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared  to  them  ; 
iand  therefore  make  no  fcruple  to  conclude,  that  thofe 
propofitions,  of  whofe  knowledge  they  can  find  in  them- 
(elves  no  original,  were  certainly  the  imprefs  of  God 
and  nature  upoil  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by 
any  one  elfe.  Thefe  they  entertain  and  fubmit  to,  as 
many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration  ;  not  becaufe 
it  is  natural ;  nor  do  children  do  it,  where  they  are  not 
fo  taught ;  but  becaufe,  having  been  always  fo  educated, 
and  having  no  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
lpe&»  they  think  it  is  natural. 

$.  34.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almoft  un- 
avoidable to  come  to  pafs,  if  we  confider  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  the  confiitution  of  human  affairs ; 
wherein  moft  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their 
time  in  the  daily  Islbours  of  their  callings ;  nor  be  at 
quiet  in  their  minds  without  fome  foundation  or  prin« 
ciplc  to*  reft  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  fcarce  any 
one  fo  floating  and  fuperficial  in  his  underflanding,  who 
hath  not  fome  reverenced  propo^tionsj  which  are  to 
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him  the  principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reafonings ; 
and  by  which  he  judg(:th  ojf  truth  and  falfhood^  right 
and  wrong  :  which  fomci  wanting  (kiii  and  leifure^  and 
others  the  ihcliiiationj  and  fome  being  taught>  that  they 
oughi^  not  to  examine ;  there  are  few  to  be  found  who 
are  not  expdfed  by  their  ignorance,  lazinefs,  education, 
ipr  precipitancy,  to  take  thetn  upon  truft. 

f;  35;  This  h  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  children  and 
young  folk ;  and  cuflom,  a  greater  power  than  nature, 
-feldom  failing  to  make  them  worfliip  for  divine  what 
jhe  hath  inured  them  to  bow  their  minds,  and  fubmit 
their  underftandings  to;  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  grown 
incni  either  perplexed  in  the  neceflary  aftairs  of  life,  or 
hot  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafurcs,  ihould  not  ferioufly  fit 
down  to  examine  their  own  tenets ;  efpecially  when  one 
of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be 
queflioned.  And  had  men  leifure,  parts,  and  will,  who 
is  there  almoft  that  dare  fliake  the  foundations  of  all  his 
pail  thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon 
himfelf  the  (liame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in 
millake  and  error?  who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared 
for  thofe  who  dare  venture  to  diifent  from  the  received 
opinions  of  their  country  or  party?  And  where  is  the 
man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently  prepare  himfelf  to. 
bear  the  nanre  of  whimfical,  fceptical,  or  atheift,  which 
he  is  fure  to  meet  with>  who  does  in  the  leaft  fcruple 
any  of  the  common  opinions?  And  he  will  be  much 
more  afraid  ip  qucflion  thofe  principles,  when  he  fliall 
think  them>  as  moit  men  do,  the  ftandards  fet  up  by 
God  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule  and  touchllone  of  all 
other  opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing them  I'acrcd,  u  hen  he  finds  them  the  earlieft  of  all 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  moH:  reverenced  by  others? 

§.  26.  It  is  eafy  xo  inugine  how  by  thefe  means  it 
comes  to  pals,  that  men  worfhip  the  idols  that  have 
been  fct  up  in  their  minds ;  grow  fond  of  the  notions 
they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  there;  and  ffaimp 
thecharadters  of  divinity  upon  abfurdities  and  errors,  be- 
come zealous  votaries  to  hulls  and  monkeys  1  and  contend 
too^  fighti  and  die  iix  defence  of  their  opinions;  '*  t>uni 

folos 
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folos  credit  habendos  cflc  dcos,  quos  ipfe  coHt.'*  For 
fince  the  reafoning fs^cblties  of  the  foul^  which  arealmoft 
conftantly,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wifely,  em- 
ployed,  would  not  know  hqw  to  iDove,  for  want  of  z 
foundation  and  footing,  in  mod  men ;  who  through 
lazinefs  or  avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time,  or 
true  helpsj  or  for  other  caufes,  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its 
fountain  and  original;  it  is  natural  for  them,  andalmofl 
unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  fome  borrowed  princi- 
ples :  which  being  reputed  and  prefumed  to  be  the  evi* 
dent  proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 
any  other  proof  themfelves.  Whoever  ihall  receive 
any  of  thefe  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there, 
with  the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  principles,  never 
venturing  to  ex^imine  them,  but  accuftoming  himfelf 
to  believe  them,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  believed,  may 
take  up  from  his  education,  and  the  faihions  of  his 
country,  any  abfurdity  for  innate  principles;  and  by 
long  poring  on  the  fame  objedls,  fo  dim  his  fight,  a3 
to  take  monfters  lodged  in  his  own  brain,  for  the  images 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  workmanfhip  of  his  hands. 

5.  27.  By  this  progrefs,  how  many  there 
arc  who  arrive  at  principles,  which  they    ^'^^J^ 
believe  innate,  may  be  eafily  obfcrvcd,  in    cMmincd. 
the  variety  of  oppofite  principles  held  and 
contended  for  by  all  forts  and  degrees  of  men.    And 
he  that  (hall  deny  this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  mod 
men  proceed  to  the  alTurance  they  have  of  the  truth 
and  evidence  of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a 
bard  matter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary 
tenets,  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  alferted, 
and  which  great  number^  arc  rc^dy  at  any  time  to  feal 
with  their  blood.    And|  indeed^  if  it  be  the  privilege 
of  innate  principle^,   to  be  received  upon  their  owi) 
authority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  what  may 
not  be  believed,  or  how  any  one's  principles  c^n  be 
qncftioned.    If  they  may,  and  ought  to  \)^  examined, 
and  tii«dj  I  defire  to  know  how  nrft  and  innate  prin« 
ciplercan  be  tried ;  or  at  leaft  it  is  reafonable  to  dc:? 
mADd  dK  macks  and  charadlcrs,  whereby  the  genuine 

E3  innate 
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innate  principles  may  be  difiinguiihed  from  others; 
that  fo»  amidft  the  great  variety  of  pretenders^  I  may 
be  kept  from  miftakes^  in  fo  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done»  I  (hall  be  ready  to  embrace  fuch 
welcome  and  ufeful  propofitions ;  smd  till  then  I  may 
with  modefty  doubts  fince  I  fear  univerfal  confent^ 
which  is  the  only  one  produced^  will  fcarce  prove  a 
fufficient  mark  to  dired  my  choice^  and  alTure  me  of 
any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I 
think  it  pad  doubt^  that  there  are  no  praAical  princU 
pics  wherein  all  men  agree;  and  therefore.nonc  innate. 


■« 


C    H    A    P.     IV. 

Other  Cotffiderations  concerning  Innate  Principles,  hotb . 

Speculative  and  PraSiical. 

Principlcf        §,  i.  T  TAD  thofc,  who  would  perfuade 
^^\  ?^"^*  -TX  us  that  there  are  innate  princi- 

ideas  be  in-      pl^Sj  liot  taken  them  together  m  grofs»  but 
nate.  confidcred  feparately  the  parts  out  of  which 

thofc  propoiitions  are  made ;  they  would  notj  perhaps* 
have  been  fo  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate :  fince* 
if  the  ideas  which  made  up  thofe  truths  were  nott  ic 
was  impoilible  that  the  propoiitions  made  up  of  them.  * 
ihould  be  innate^  or  the  knowledge  of  theni  ba  born 
%vith  us.  For  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  'tl>ere  was  a 
time  when  the  mind  was  without  thofe  principles ;  and 
then  they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  fr6m  fbme 
other  original.  For,  where  the  ideas  themfelves  s^ce 
not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  alTent,  no  m'ental 
or  verbal  propoiitions  about  them. 

Idfeai  cfpc-  ^"  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  attentively  confider  new- 
cially  t\tSc  ^oxTi  children,  we  Hiall  have  little  reafon  to. 
belonging  to  think,  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the 
prinaplcs,  world  with  them.  For  bating  perhaps  fontt 
^i^r        fain^  ideas  of  hunger  and  chirft,  and  warmth, 

and  fomc  pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in 

the 
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the  womb>  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  any  fettled 
ideas  at  all  in  them;  efpecially  of  ideas^  anfwering  the 
torms,  which  make  yp  thofe  univerfal  propofitions^  that 
are  efteemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive 
how^  by  degrees^  afterwards^  ideas  come  into  their 
minds ;  and  that  they  get  no  more»  nor  no  other^  than 
what  experience^  and  the  obfervation  of  things^  that 
come  in  their  way,  furnifli  them  with :  which  might  be 
enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  arc  not  original  char^c-si 
ters  ftamped  on  the  mind. 

$•  3.  *<  It  is  impofliblc  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  bcj"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  ai)y  fuch)  an  innate 
principle.  But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  fay» 
that  impollibility  and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas  ? 
Are  they  fuch  as  all  nunkind  have,  and  bring  into  the 
world  with  them  ?  And  are  they  thofe  which  are  the 
firft  in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acouired  ones? 
If  they  are  innate,  they  muft  needs  be  fo.  Hath  a  child 
an  idea  of  impollibility  and  identity,  before  it  has  of 
white  or  black,  fweet  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle,  that  it  concludes^  that 
wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  fame  talle 
that  it  ufed  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  adlual 
knowledge  of  '*  impoilibile  efl:  idem  eflfe,  &c  non  eife,'* 
that  makes  a  child  diftinguifti  between  its  mother  and 
a  ftranger  ?  or,  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly 
the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate  itfcif  and  its 
aflent  by  ideasj  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the  under- 
ilanding  draw  conclufions  from  principles,  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  underflood  ?  The  names  impoflibi- 
lity  and  identity  (land  for  two  ideas,  fo  far  from  being 
innate^  or  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great 
care  aqd  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  under- 
(landings.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  brought  into  the 
worki  with  us,  fo  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy 
and  childhood ;  that,  I  believe,  upon  examination  it 
will  be  found,  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

f .  4.  If  identity  (to  inftance  in  that  alone)     identity,  an 
bearOative  impreflion,  and  confequently  fo    idea-not  in- 
ckAT  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  muft  needs    ^^* 
luiowit  even  from  our  cradles;  I  would  gladly  be  re. 

£  4  folved 
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folvcd  by  one  of  fevcn,  or  fcvcnty  years  old,  whether  a. 
man,  being  a  creature  confiding  of  foul  and  body,  be 
the  fame  man  when  his  body  is  changed?  Whether 
Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  fame  foulj 
were  the  fame  men,  though  they  lived  fevcral  ages  afun^* 
der?  Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  fame 
fouf,  were  not  the  fame  with  both  of  them  ?  Whereby, 
perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  famenefs  is  not 
fo  fettled  and  clear,  as  to  deferve  to  be  thought  innate 
in  us.  For  if  thofe  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  dif-« 
tinA,  fo  as  to  be  univerfally  known,  and  naturally 
agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  fubjec^s  of  univerfal  and 
undoubted  truths  ;  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occafion 
of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  fuppofc,  every  one's 
idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the  fame  that  Pythagoras, 
and  others  of  his  followers  have :  And  which  then  (hall 
fee  true  ?  Which  innate  ?  Or  arc  there  two  different 
ideas  of  identity,  both  innate  ? 

§.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  queftions  I  have 
here  propofed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty 
Peculations ;  which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to 
inow,  that  there  was  in  the  underfiandings  of  men  no 
innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that  Ihall,  with  a  little 
attention,  reflecft  on  the  refiirreftion,  and  confider  that 
divine  juftice  will  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  laft  day, 
the  very  fame  perfons,  to  be  happy  or  miferable  in  the 
other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  life ;  will  find  it  per- 
haps not  cafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what  makes  the 
feme  man,  or  wherein  identity  confifis ;  and  will  not 
be  forward  to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children 
themfelves,  have  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 
Whole  and  §•  6.  Let  US  examine  that  principle  of  ma« 

part  not  in-  thematic  ks,  viz,  •*  that  the  whole  is  bigger 
jiatc  idcM.  fh^n  ^  part.-  this,  1  take  it,  is  reckoned 
amongfi:  innate  principles.  I  am  fure  it  has  as  good  a 
title  as  any  to  he  thought  fo  1  which  yet  no-body  can 
think  it  to  be,  when  he  confidcrs  the  ideas  it  compre- 
hends in  it,  *'  whole  and  part,"  are  perfeAly  relative: 
but  the  pofitive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and  im- 
mediately belong,  are  extenfion  and  number,  of  which 
alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that  if  whole 
'^#  and 
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and  part  are  innate  ideas^  extenfion  and  number  muft 
be  fo  too ;  it  being  impoflible  io  have  an  idea  of  a  rela- 
rion«  without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether 
the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them 
the  ideas  of  extenfion  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  con* 
fidered  by  thofe»  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  princi* 
pies. 

J.  7.  "  That  God  is  to  be  worihippcd,"  Hctofwor- 
15^  withqut  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  (hip  not  in. 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  de-  >u^ 
ferves  the  firfl  place  amongft  all  pradical  principles^' 
But  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unlefs 
the  ideas  of  God  and  worlhip  are  innate.  That  the 
idea  the  term  worihip  (lands  for,  is  not  in  the  under- 
ftanding  of  children,  and  a  charader  flamped  on  the 
mind  in  its  firft  original,  I  think,  will  be  eaiily  granted* 
by  any  one  that  confiders  how  few  there  be,  amongft 
grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  diftinA  notion  of  it. 
Andj  I  fuppofe,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  fay  that  children  have  this  praAical  prin- 
ciple innate,  **  that  God  is  to  be  worlhipped  ;"  and  yet^ 
chat  they  know  not  what  that  worlhip  ot  God  is,  which 
is  their  duty.     But  Co  pafs  by  .this : 

$•  8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate,A  Met  of  God" 
tbc  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many    not  innate. 
reaibns  be  thought  fo;  fince  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how  there  Ihould  be  innate  moral  principles, 
without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity :  without  a  notion  of 
a  law-  maker,  it  is  impoflible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law^ 
and  an  obligation  to  obferve  it.     Befidcs  the  atheifts, 
uken  notice  of  amongft  the  ancients,  and  left  branded 
upon  the  records  of  hiftory,  hath  not  navigation  difco- 
vered,  in  thefe  later  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of 
Soldania  (j),  in  Brazil  (^),  in  Boranday  [c)^  and  in  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  &c.  amongft  whom  there  was  to  be 
found  no  notion  pf  a  God,  no  religion  ?  Nicholaus  del 
Tpcho  in  Uteris^  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum  conver- 

(>)  Roe  spud  ThevcnoC,  p.  2.  {h)  Jo.  de  Lciy,  c.  16. 

(0  MmiaieK  Hi      '^^  ih  ^  fli-      Oyinstoa  i\\. 

iionc^ 
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fione^  has  the(e  words  {d) :  "  Reperi  cam  gentcm  nuU 
*^  lum  nomen  habere^  quod  Deum  &  hominis  animam 
**  iignificet,  nulla  (acra  habet,  nulla  idola/'  Thefe  aw 
inftances  of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has  been 
]eft  to  itfelfi  without  the  help  of  letters,  and  difciplinc» 
and  the  improvements  of  arcs  and  fciences.  But  there 
are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  thefe  in  a  very 
great  meafure;  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application 
of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge 
of.  God.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  ijurprize  to  othcrs> 
as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number. 
Silt  for  this,  let  them  confult  the  king  of  France's  late 
envoy  thither.  (^J,  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chinefe  themfelves  (/).  And  if  we  will  not  believe 
la  Loubere,  ithe  miflioqaries  of  China,  even  the  Jefuits 
^mfelves,  the  great  encomiafts  of  the  Chinefc,  do  all 
to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us  that  the  fe^t  of  the 
literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China^ 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  athcifls. 
Vid.  Navarette,  in  the  colledion  of  voyages,  vol.  the 
firft,  and  Hiftoria  cultus  Sinenfium.  And  perhaps  if 
we  Ihould,  with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  difcouiies 
of  people  not  fo  far  off,  we  (hould  have  too  much  rea^ 
Jon  to  fear,  that  many  in. more  civilized  countries  have 
no  very  ftrong  and  clear  imprcffions  of  a  deity  upon 
their  minds ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  atheifin,  ncufe 
from  the  pulpit,  are  not  without  reafon.  And  though 
only  fome  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  bare-£iceux 
now ;  yet  perhaps  we  ihould  hear  more  than  we  do  of 
it  from  others^  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magiftratc'a 
fword,  or  their  neighbour's  cenfure,  tie  up  people's 
tongues:  which,  were  the  apprehenlions  of  punifbment 
or  fhame  taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their 
atheifm,  as  their  lives  do  (^). 


(^  Relatio  triplex  de  rebus  Indicis  Caaiguarum  f  |.  [t)  La  Lou- 

beitdu  Royanme  dc  Siam,  1. 1.  c»  9.  fc^.  15,  &  c.  ao,  fe&  aa,  ^c«  aa^ 
IcA.  6.  (/)  lb.  1. 1.  c.  ao.  fed.  4»  &  c.  aj. 

(«)  On  this  reafoning  of  the  author  ajninft  ionace  ideas,  gieat  blaae 
hath  been  laid :  beqaufe  it  rccms  to  invalidate  an  argumeal  commonly 
vifid  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God«  vis.  uDircrlal  confent ;  To  which  oar. 

aatho^ 
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$.  9.  But  had  all  mankind^  every  where,  a  notion  of 
a  God  (whereof  yet  hiftory  telh  us  the  contrary)  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  idea  of  him 
Mas  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to  be  found 
without  a  name,  and  fome  few  dark  notions  of  him  t 
yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impreflipns 
on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the 
fun,  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they  ftand  for 
to  be  innate :  bccaufe  the  names  of  thofe  things,  and 
the  ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univcrfally  received  and  known 
amongft  mankind.    Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  wane 

of 


aotihor  *  anfwers,  I  think  that  the  univerbl  confeat  of  mankind,  at  to 
the  bcinff  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the  vaftly  greater  ma« 
joxity  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  aAoally  believed  a  God  % 
that  the  majority  of  the  xemaining  part  have  not  aAually  dilbeUeved  it; 
aad  confequently  thofe  who  have  actually  oppofed  the  belief  of  a  Go49 
have  truly  been  yery  flew.  So  that  compannjg;  thofe  that  have  aAual^ 
di(bclieved,  with  thofe  who  have  aAuallv  beheved  a  God,  their  nnrabar 
if  to  incon{i4erable,  that  in  itfpefl  of  uus  incomparably  greater  majo« 
lity,  of  thofe  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may  oe  laid  to  be 
the  DiuTcrlal  confent  of  mankind. 

Thia  ia  all  the  univerfal  conient  which  truth  or  matter  of  laft  wiH 
allowj  and  therpfore  all  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  j>rove  a  God.  fiut 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if 
this  nniver£dity  fliould  be  urged  in  a  ftriA  lenfe,  not  for  much  the  majo* 
fity,  bat  for  a  gnieral  confent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  agei 
and  cooQtries  i  tnis  would  make  it  either  no  argument,  or  a  perfeAly  ufe- 
kfi  and  unneceflary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  fucb  a  univerfa- 
Ury  of  confent  is  deilroyed ;  and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God,  what  need 
of  ngoments  to  convince  atheiib  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  aik  your  lordfliip,  were  there  ever  in  the  world 
any  atfaeifisor  no?  If  there  were  nor,  what  nocd  is  there  of  raifing  a 
qainion  aSout  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  queftions  it?  Wnat 
Deed  of  ptQvi£onal  argunx^nts  againft  a  fault,  from  which  mankind  are 
lb  wbollx  free,  and  which,  by  an  univerfal  confent,  they  may  be  pie- 
fiuaed  to  be  fecure  from  I  If  you  fay  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that 
there  have  been  athcifts  in  the  world,  then  your  lordihip's  univerfal  coiw 
fent  lednoei  itfelf  to  only  a  great  majority ;  and  then  make  that  majority 
as  great  .aa.  yoa  will,  what  1  have  fiud  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lord* 
(hip,  lAvei  It  in  its  foil  force ;  and  I  have  not  faid  one  word  that  does  ia 
the  kaft  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argument  I  was  upon 
there,  was  to  (hew,  that  tne  idea  of  God  was  not  innate ;  and  to  my  par* 
pofe  it  was  Efficient,  if  there  were  but  a  kfe  number  found  in  the  worid, 
who  had  no  idea  of  God, 'than  your  lordfliip  will  allow  there  have  been 

•  In  his  thixid  letter  to  the  Ufliop  of  Worccfier* 
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of  fuch  a  name,  or  the  abfcnce  of  fuch  a  notion  out  of 
men's  minds,  any  argument  againfl  the  being  of  a  God ; 
any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
load-ftone  in  the  world,  bccaufe  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind had  neither  a  notion  of  any  fuch  thing,  nor  a 
name  for  it;  or  be  any  Ihow  of  argument  to  prove^ 
that  there  are  no  diflin^  and  various  fpecies  of  angels, 
or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  becaufc  we  have  no  ideas 
of  fuch  diftinifl  fpecies,  or  names  for  them :  for  men 
being  furniihed  with  words,  by  the  commou  language 
of  their  own  countries^  can  fcarce  avoid  having  fome 

kind 

of  profefled  atheifb ;  for  whatfocrer  is  innate*  muft  be  nniverial  in  the 
ftri^ft  ienie.  One  exception  is  a  fufficient  proof  a^;ainft  it.  So  that  all 
that  I  faid,  and  which  was^  quite  to  another  purpole,  did  not  at  all  teod» 
nor  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Deity,  grounded 
on  foch  an  unirerfal  confent,  as  yoor  tordihlp,  and  all  that  buUd  on  ic» 
niyft  own ;  which  is  only  a  vexy  difpn^rtioned  majority :  fuch  an  imi* 
Ttrlal  confent  my  areument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  lefi 
than  yoQ  will  be  p&ifed  to  allow,  it.  Yonr  lordfbip  therefore  mi^^y 
without  any  prriodice  to  thoie  declarations  of  good  will  and  favour  yon 
Iiave  for  the  author  of  the  "  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding,"  have  fpared 
the  mentioning  his  quoting  authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matten  of  faft 
to  quite  another  por|X)fe,  **  as  ming  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  fiir 
a  Deity,  from  the  univerfal  conient  of  mankind ;"  fince  he  leaves  that  oni* 
^lerfal  confent  as  entire  and  as  large  as  yov  yonrielf  do,  or  can  own,  or 
fuppofe  it.  But  here  I  have  no  rcafon  to  be  forry  that  yoor  lordfhip  faaa 
given  me  this  occafion  for  the  vindication  of  this  paflage  of  my  book ;  if 
there  (hould  be  any  one  brfidcs  your  lordfhip,  who  ihonld  fo  far  mifbdce 
it,  as  to  think  it  in  the  leaft  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  thn 
nniverfal  confent  of  mankind. 

But  bccaufe  you  qoeflion  the  crcdibiKty  of  thofe  authors  I  have  quoted, 
which  you  fav  were  very  ill  chofen  ;  I  will  crave  leave  to  fay,  rnat  hfi 
whom  1  reliea  on  for  his  teftimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of  Solda* 
'  nia,  was  no  left  a  man  than  an  ambaifador  m>m  the  king  of  England  to 
fhe  Great  Mogul :  of  whofe  relation,  monfieur  Thevenot,  no  iu  judge 
in  the  cafe,  had  fb  great  an  eftecm,  that  he  was  at  the  piins  to  tranilare 
into  French,  and  publiih  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  col- 
Irftion  of  travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  lordihxp,  for  a  little  more 
fivourable  allou'ance  of  credit  to  fir  Thomas  Roe's  rrlation ;  Coore,  aa 
inhabitant  of  the  countr)',  who  could  fpeak  Eaglifh,  aifured  Mr.  Terry  *, 
that  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.  But  jf  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to 
find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  n 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  now  living,  and  admit  of  his  teftimony 
in  confirmation  of  fir  Thomas  Roe's.  This  worthy  ejentlcman,  in  the 
^relation  of  bis  voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  years  unce,  fpeakiq;  of 

•  Terr) 'a  Voyage,  p.  17,  23. 
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kind  of  ideas  of  thofc  things,  whofe  names,  thofc  they 
converfc  with,  have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  to 
them.  And  if  they  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excel- 
lency, greatncfs,  or  fomething  extraordinary ;  ifapprc- 
facnfion  and  concernment  accompany  it ;  if  the  fear  of 
abfolute  and  irrefiftible  power  fet  it  on  upon  the  mind, 
the  idea  is  likely  to  link  the  deeper,  and  fpread  the 
farther ;  efpecially  if  it  be  fuch  an  idea  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  common  light  of  rcafon,  and  naturally  deduci- 
ble  from  every  part  of  our. knowledge,  as  that  of  a  God 
is.  For  the  viliblc  marks  of  extraordinary  wifdom  and 
power  appear  fo  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  a  rational  creature,  who  will  but  ferioufly 
refletft  on  them,  cannot  mifs  the  difcovcry  of  a  deity. 


die  &ne  people,  has  thefe  words :  ^  <<  The}r  are  funk  even  below  idob* 
tvy,  are  (mitute  of  both  prieft  and  temple^  and  faving  a  little  (how  of 
incncing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have  loft  all  kind  of 
xd^jions  devotion.  Nature  has  fo  richlv  provided  for  their  convenience 
in  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  leaie  of  the  God  of  it,  and  aie 
grown  quite  carelefs  of  the  next.'* 

But  to  provide  againft  the  cleareft  evidence  of  atheifm  in  thefe  people, 
yon  fity,  **  that  the  account  ^ven  of  them»  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a 
fiandard  for  the  fenfe  of  mankind.'*  This,  I  thiidc,  mav  pals  for  nothing, 
oU  fiupebodj  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  flbindard  for  the  fenie 
of  mankind.  All  the  ufe  I  made  of  them  was  to  (how,  that  there  were 
aen  in  the  world  that  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But  to  keep  fomc- 
thinij  like  an  argument  going  (for  what  will  not  that  do  ?)  you  go  near 
denying  thofe  Caters  to  be  men.  What  elfe  do  thefe  wordsi  figntly  ?  "  a 
oeople  fo  firangely  bereft  of  common  fenfe,  that  they  can  haidly  be  lec- 
Koned  among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  beft  accounts  of  the  Cafers  of 
Soldania,  Ac."  I  hope,  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  James,  ox 
lohn,  it  would  be  oaft  fcruple  that  they  were  men  :  however,  Courwce^^ 
Wewena,'and  Cowmeda,  and  thofc  others  who  had  names,  that  had  no 
jdaccs  in  your  nomenclator,  would  hardly  paf«  mufter  with  your  )ord(hipw 

My  loid,  1  Ihould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yo^rfelf  uy 
lieie,  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  confider,  that  what  you  have  laid 
inch  a  flnefs  on  concerning  the  general  nature  of  roan,  as  a  real  being, 
and  the  fubje^t  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  diftingaifliiiig 
of  fpecies ;  fince  you  yourfelf  own  that  there  may  oe  individuals,  wherein 
there  is  a  common  nature  with  a  particular  fubfiftence  proper  to  each  of 
them ;  whereby  you  are  fo  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  ot 
forts  they  are,  into  which  you  fay  God  has  ordered  beines,  and  which  he 
bath  dillinguilhed  by  eilential  properties,  that  you  are  in  doubt  whdhef 
fbgr  oo^t  to  be  xtckoncd  among  mankind  or  no. 

t  Mr«  Oyington.  p.  489. 
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And  the  influence  that  the  difcovcxy  of  fuch  a  being 
mull  neceilarily  have  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  have 
but  once  heard  of  it,  is  fo  greatj  and  carries  fuch  a 
weight  of  thought  and  communication  ^vith  it,  that  it 
feems  ftranger  to  me,  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  fliould 
be  any  where  found  fo  brutiih,  as  to  want  the  notion 
of  a  'God ;  than  that  they  Ihould  be  without  any  notion 
crfnumbers,  or  fire. 

$•  ID.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  exprefs  a  fuperior,  powerful^ 
"wife,  inviiible  being,  the  fuitablenefs  of  fuch  a  notion 
to  the  principles  of  common  reafon,  and  the  intereft 
men  will  alwavs  have  to  mention  it  often,  muft  necef- 
farily  fpread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to 
all  generations;  though  yet  the  general  reception  of 
this  name,  and  fome  imperfect  and  unllcady  notions 
cbhveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind^ 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ;  but  only  that  they,  who 
made  the  di(cover\',  had  made  a  right  ufe  of  their  rea* 
Ion,  thought  maturely  of  the  caufes  of  things,  and  traced 
them  to  their  original ;  from  whom  other  lefs  confi- 
dering  people  having  once  received  fo  imporunt  a  no- 
tion, it  could  not  eafily  be  loft  again. 

$.11.  This  is  all  could  be  interred  from  the  notion 
of  a  God,  were  it  to  be  found  univerfally  in  all  the 
tribes  of  mankind,  and  generaily  acknov^  Irdgi\i  by  men 
groH*n  to  maturity  in  all  countries.  For  the  generality 
of  the  acknowleJcrincr  of  a  God,  as  I  imacinr,  is  er- 
tended  no  farther  than  that ;  which  if  it  be  fji Sclent 
to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  «  ell  prove  the 
idea  of  fire  innate  ;  fince,  I  think,  ic  may  be  traly  faid» 
that  there  is  nor  a  r>erfon  in  the  world,  who  bis  a  nodon 
of  a  God,  w^ho  has  no:  olfo  the  idea  ot  ^.rc.  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  a  colony  of  yourat  children  ihould  be  placed 
in  an  illand  where  no  fire  ^^a$,  they  w  ru!d  certainly 
neither  have  any  notion  of  fjch  a  thir.g,  r.\}r  name  for 
it,  how  generally  foevcr  it  were  received,  and  known 
in  all  the  world  bdkks :  and  perhaps  too  their  appre« 
hcntions  wxKiId  be  as  fiu*  rono^xd  from  any  name^  or 
notion  of  a  God,  t:!I  fome  one  amoral:  them  had  cm- 
ployed  his  thoughts^  to  inq^uire  iz:o  ±c  c:>:i£t:rj:ion 
;    «  and 
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and  caufes  of  things^  which  xiould  caflly  lead  him  to 
the  notion  of  a  God ;  which  having  once  taught  to 
others*  reafon,  and  the  natural  propcnlity  of  their  own 
ihoughts,  would  afterwards  propagate*  and  continue 
imongft  thein.  ' 

4.  12.  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  fuit-  Suitable  lov- 
able CO  the  goodnefs  of  Uod  to  imprint  God's  gbod- 
upon  the  minds  of  men  characters  and  no*  ikA*  that  4rii 
tions  of  himfelf,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  ™^  ^"IjL 
die  dark  and  doubt  in  fo  grand  a  concern-  of  hitMieT6» 
tnent ;  and  alfo  by  that  means  to  fecure  to  forenatafaOf 
hiaifelf  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  iipprint^  bf 
fo  intelligent  a  creature  as  man ;  and  there-  ^*  «wa- 
fore  he  has  done  it. 

This  ai^ument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  proife 
much  more  than  thofe,  who  ufe  it  in  this  cafe*  exped: 
from  it.  For,  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God  hath  dbnt 
for  men  ail  that  men  (hall  judge  is  bed  for  them,*  be- 
caufe  it  is  fuitable  to  his  goodnefs  fo  to  do ;  it'  will 
prove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men  an  idea  of  himfclf,  but  that  Fie  hath  plainly  (lamped 
there,  in  fair  charaders,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
.  or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience 
to  his  w  ill ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and 
affedHons  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every 
one  will  think  better  for  men,  than  that  they  fhould'  in 
the  dark  grope  after  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all 
nations  did  after  God,  A(^s  xvii.  27.  than  that  their 
wills  (hould  cla(h  with  their  underdandings,  and  their 
appetites  crofs  their  duty.  The  Romanids  fay,  it  is 
bcft  for  men,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God« 
that  there  (hould  be  an  infallible  judge  of  controver- 
fies  on  earth ;  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
the  fame  reafon,  fay,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
himfelf  (hould  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  con(ider« 
whether  by  the  force  of  this  argument  they  (hall  think, 
that  every  man.  is  fo.  1  think  it  a  very  good  argument^ 
to  itfj  the  infinitely  wife  God  hath  made  it  fo :  and 
xheKfore  it  is  bed.  But  it  feems  to  mc  a  little  too 
iMiti^uconiidence  of  our  own  wifdom  to  fay,  '^  I  think 
irtik  and  therefore  God  hath  made  ii  fo/'  and,  in 
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the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from 
fuch  a  copick  tha£  God  hach  done  fo^  ^¥hen  certain  ex* 
perience  Ihows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodncbi 
of  God  hath  not  been  wanting  co  men  without  fuch 
original  impreflioni  of  knowledge,  or  ideas  (lamped  on 
the  mind  :  lince  he  hath  fumifhed  man  with  thofe  £1- 
culties,  which  will  ferve  for  the  fu£cient  difcoverv  ok 
all  things  requifite  to  the  end  of  fuch  a  being.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  to  Ihow  that  a  man,  bv  the  right  ufc  of 
his  natural  abilities^  may,  without  any  innate  princi- 
ples, aaain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things 
that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with  tho(c 
Acuities  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged 
by  hii  goodnefs  to  plant  thofe  innate  notions  in  his 
mind,  than  that  having  given  him  reafon,  hands,  and 
materials,  he  ihould  build  him  bridgeSf  or  houfes; 
vhich  fome  people  in  the  worid,  however,  of  good 
parts,  do  either  tocally  want,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of, 
as  well  as  otheri  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and 
principles  of  morality ;  or  at  Icall  have  but  very  ill 
ones.  The  reafon  in  both  cafes  bein?,  that  they  never 
employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  indui^riouay 
that  way,  but  contented  themfelves  with  the  opinions. 
fidhions,  and  thirds  of  their  country,  as  they  tbcsd 
them,  without  looking  any  firthrr.  Had  you  or  I  been 
born  at  the  bay  of  Sokiinia,  poifibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  thofe  brjiiih  ones  of  ±c  hoc- 
tefitocs  that  inhibit  there :  ar  J  hi  J  the  Virginia  kin^ 
Apocbancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had  facca 


the  eiercife  of  hii  faculties  v  as  bounded  within  the 
wars,  modes,  and  notions  cf  his  crn  country,  and  never 
dircvicd  to  any  ether,  cr  farther  inquiries :  and  if  he 
had  no:  any  idea  oi  a  God,  it  was  only  becaufe  he  per* 
fued  zot  thofe  thcu^hrs  that  would  have  led  him  to  it, 
-ii^  .1-^  <•  iJ^  I  crar.t,  that  If  there  were  any 
^  idea  to  be  tcuna  impcir.tcd  on  the  nunds  oi 
men,  we  have  rea:":>n  to  cipecl  it  fhouid  be 
the  zjorJjxi  of  his  makcr^  Od  a  mark  God  let  on 

hU 
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hit  own  workmanihip^  to  mind  man  of  his  depcndance 
and  duty ;  and  that  herein  fhould  appear  the  fir  ft  in^ 
fiances  of  human  knowledge.  But  how  late  is  it  before 
amy  fuch  notion  is  difcoverable  in  children  ?  And  when 
we  find  it  there^  how  much  more  does  it  releniblc  the 
opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher^  than  reprefent  the 
true  God  ?  He  that  Ihall  obferve  in  children  the  pro- 
grels  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they 
hivCf  will  think  that  the  objcds  they  do  firft  and  molt 
familiarly  converfe  with^  are  thofe  that  make  the  firfl 
impreflions  on  their  underflandings :  nor  will  he  find 
the  Icaft  footfteps  of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take  no-. 
tice,  how  their  thoughts  enlarge  themfclvcs>  only  as  they 
ccmne  to  be  acquainred  with  a  grcarcr  rariety  of  feniible 
obje&s,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories  ; 
and  to  get  the  ikill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and 
ieveral  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  thcfe  means 
they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have  of 
a  deity,  I  (hall  hereafter  (how. 

$•  14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of 
Cod  are  the  characlers  and  marks  of  himfelf,  engraven 
on  their  minds  by  his  own  finder ;  when  wc  fee  that  in 
the  fame  coundr)',  under  one  and  the  fame  name,  men 
have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconfiftcnc 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  him?  Their  agreeing  in  a 
name,  or  found,  will  fcarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of 
him. 

§.  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  deity  could 
they  have,  who  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  hun* 
dreds  ?  Every  deity  that  they  owned  above  one  was  an 
infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof 
that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  in« 
fiaity,  and  eternity  were  excluded*  To  which  if  we 
add  their  grofs  conceptions  of  corporeity,  exprcfTed 
in  their  images  and  rcprefentations  of  their  deities, ; 
.die  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lulls,  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods  ; 
wc  Ihall  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  the  heatl^cn 
voridf  i.  e.  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  had  fuch 
ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himfclf,  out  of  care 
*  ttat  they  (Uould  not  be  mifhiken  about  him,  was  author 

Vol.  h  F  of: 
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of.  And  this  uniycrfality  of  confcnt,  fo  much  argued^ 
if  it  prove  any  native  imprcffions,  it  -will  be  only  this# 
that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  a  name  for  himfeif,  but  not  any 
idea;  fince  thofe  people,  who  agreed  in  the  name,  had 
at  the  fame  time  far  different  apprcheniions  about  the 
thing  iignified.  If  they  fay,  that  the  variety  of  deities^ 
worlhrpped.by  the  heathen  world,  were  but  figurative 
ways  of  expreding  the  feveral  attributes  of  that  incom- 

freheniible  being,  or  feveral  parts  of  his  providence: 
anfwer,  what  they  might  be  in  the  original,  I  will 
not  here  inquire ;  but  that  they  were  fo  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  vulgar,  I  think  no-body  will  affirm.  And  hp 
that  will  confult  the  voyage  of  the  bifhop  of  Beryte, 
c.  13.  (not  to  mention  other  teflimonics)  will  find,  that 
the  theology  of  the  Siamites  profelTedly  owns  a  plura- 
lity of  Gods :  or,  as  the  abbe  de  Choify  more  judicioufly 
remarks^  in  his  Journal  du  voiage  de  Siam,  4tt<  ^^  ^^a* 
lifts  properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  alK 

If  it  be  faid.  That  wife  men  of  all  natiiins  came  to 
have  true  conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the 
deity,  I  grant  it.    But  then  this, 

Firft,  Excludes  univerfality  of  confent  in  any  thing' 
but  the  name;  for  thofe  wife  men  being  very  few, 
perhaps  one  of  a  thoufand,  this  univerfality  is  very 
narrow. 

Secondly,  It  fcems  to  mc  plainly  to  prove,  that  the 
trueft  and  beft  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  im-^ 
printed,  but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  and 
a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties  1  fmce  the  wife  and  con- 
iiderate  men  of  the  world,  by  a  right  and  caret^l  em- 
ployment of  their  thoughts  and  reafon,  attained  true 
notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things ;  whilft  the  lazy 
and  inconfidcrate  part  of  men,  making  far  the  greater 
number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance,  from  com- 
mon tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  head5  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reafon 
lo  think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  becaufe  all  wife  men 
had  it,  virtue  too  muft  be  thought  innate,  for  that  alfo 
wife  men  have  always  had. 

;       §.  16.  Thif 
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§.  16.  This  was  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  Gentilifm; 
nor  hath  even  amongd  Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahome- 
tans,   who  acknowledge  but  one  Godi   this  doftrine, 
and  the  care  taken  in  thofc  nations  to  teach  men  to 
have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  mJij^c 
men  to  have  the  fame,  and  the  true  ideas  of  him.     Ho\/ 
many,  even  amongft  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquify, 
to  fancy  him  in  the  fhapc  of  a  man  fitting  in  heavdn, 
and  to  have  many  other  abfurd  and  unfit  conceptions 
of  him  ?  Chriftians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had"  ^  Kdle 
feels  owning  and  contending  earneftly  for  it,  and  that 
the  deity  was   corporeal,  and  of  human  fliape : '  ahd 
though  we  find  few  among  us  who  profcfs  thcnnfdvcs 
Anthropomorphites,    (though  foriie   I   have  met  with 
that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it' his 
bufinefs,    may  find,  amongft   the  ignorant  and  utxih- 
ftnidcd  Chriftians,  many  of  that  opinion.     Talk  but 
vith  country  people,  almoft  of  any  age,  or  young  peo- 
ple of  almoft  any  condition ;   and  you  niall  find,  that 
though  the  name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths^ 
yet  the.  notions  they  apply  this  nanie  to  are  fb  odd, 
low  and  pitiful,  that  rip-body  can  imagine  they  ,wcrc 
taught  by  a  .rational  man,    much  Icfs  that  they  were 
characters  written  by. the  finger  of  God  himfelf.     Npr 
do  J  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodncfs'of 
God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurnifhcd  with'tKefc 
ideas  of. himfelf,  than  thit  he  hath  fent  us  int6'the 
world,  witli  bodies  upclothed,  and  that  there  is  nd^art 
or  fkilL  born  with  us.:. for,  being  fitted  with  facirTries 
Co  attain  thefe,  it  is  want  of  induftry  and  confideration 
in.us,  arid  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  havci  them' not. 
It  is.  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  oji^jiollrc 
*nglc$,,  made  by  the  interfeftion  of  two  ftraight  IJncs, 
are  equal.     There  was  never  any  rational  crcaturei'"*rhat 
fee  .hia^fclf  fmcercly  to   examine   the  truth   of    tliefc 
proportions,  that  could  fail  tOxafient  to  them;  though 
yet  it  be  paft  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who, 
having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  arc. 'igno- 
rant both  of  the  one  and  the  other.     If  any  one  think 
fit  to  calljthis  (which  is  the  utmoft  of  its  extent)  uni- 
verfatxiohlent,  fuch  an  one  1  eafily  allow ;  but  fuch  an 
'     •  F  2  um\ctt^V 
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univerfal  confcnt  as  this  proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  any 
more  than  ic  does  the  idea  of  fuch  angles,  innate. 
If  the  idea  of        $-17-  Since  then,  though  the  knowledge 
God  be  not      of  a  God  be  the  moft  natural  difcovcry  of 

•  ^riKi^canbe  human  rcafon,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not 
fuppofed  m-  innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  has 
natc  been  faid;    I  imagine  there  will  fcarce  be 

any  other  idea  found,  that  can  pretend  to  ic :  fince  if 
Cod  hath  fcnt  any  impreflion,  any  charadler  on  the  un* 
dcrftanding  of  men,  it  is  mod  reafonable  to  cxped  it 
ihould  have  been  fome  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  him- 
felf,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  re- 
ceive fo  incompreheniible*and  infinite  an  objed:.  But 
our  minds  being  at  firft  void  of  that  idea,  w*hich  we  are 
moft  concerned  to  have,  it  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft 
all  other  innate  chara<5ters.  I  muft  own,  as  far  as  I  can 
obferve,  I  can  find  none^  and  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed by  any  other. 

Idea  of  fob-  $.  i8.  I  confofs  there  is  another  idea, 
fiance  not  ia-  which  would  be  of  general  ufe  for  mankind 
^^  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they 

.  had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  fubftance,  which  we 

.  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  fenfation  or  reflexion. 
If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas,  we  might 
veil  expcfi:  they  fliould  be  fuch,  as  by  our  own  fiu:ul- 

.  cies  we  cannot  procure  to  ourfelves  :  but  we  fee,  on  the 
contrary^  that  iince  by  thofe  ways,  whereby  our  ideas 
are  brought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we  hare  no 
fuch  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  (ignify  nothing  by 
the  word  fubftance,  but  only  an  uncertain  fuppofitibn 
of  we  know  not  what,  i,  e.  of  fomething  whereof  wc 
have  no  particular  diftinA  pofitive  idea,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  fubftratum,  or  fupport,  of  thoIc  ideas 
wc  know. 

No  piopofi-  5-  *  9"  ^^'f^a^cvcr  then  wc  talk  of  innate^ 
lions  cjui  be  cither  fpeculative  or  pracflidal,  pdnciplcs^ 
jonate,  fince  it  may,  w  ith  as  much  probability,  be  faid» 
g^^*^      that  a  man  hath  lOoK  fterling  in  his  pocket, 

and  yet  denied^  that  he  hath  cither  pennyji 
fliilling,  crown,  or  other  coin,  out  of  which  the  fum 
i^  to  be  made  Up^  * '  tk  ^^  cercin  propofiiiona 
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are  innatCj  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by 
no  means  be  fuppofcd  to  be  fo.  The  general  reception 
and  alTcnt  that  is  given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
ideas  expreflcd  in  them  are  innate :  for  m  many  cafes^ 
however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  aflent  to  word$  ex* 
prefling  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas^ 
will  neccflarily  follow.  Every  one,  that  hath  a  true 
idea  of  God  and  worfhip,  will  afTent  to  this  propoiition^ 
••  that  God  is  to  be  worftiipped,"  when  expreflcd  in 
a  language  he  underftands:  and  every  rational  man^ 
that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  h%  ready  to 
aflent  to  this  propolition  to-morrow ;  and  yet  millions 
of  men  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  want  one  or  both 
ihofe  ideas  to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  favages  and 
moft  country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worlhip, 
(which  converfation  with  them  will  not  make  one  for- 
ward to  believe)  yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  fup- 
ifed  to  have  thofe  ideas^  which  therefore  they  muft 
jLTi  to  have  fome  time  or  other ;  and  then  they  will 
alfo  begin  to  aflent  to  that  propolition,  and  make  very  ~ 
little  quellion  of  it  ever  after.  But  fuch  an  aflent  upon, 
hearing  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  tnan 
it  does  that  one  born  blind  (with  cauradls,  which  will 
be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  the 
fun^  or  light,  or  faffron,  or  yellow  ;  becaufe,  when  his 
fight  is  cleared,  he  will  certainly  aflent  to  this  propo^ 
fition^  "  that  the  fun  is  lucid,  or  that  faSron  is  yellow  i^ 
and  therefore,  if  fuch  an  aflent  upon  hearing  cannot 
prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can  much  lefs  the  propofi^ 
cions  made  up  of  thpfe  ideas.  If  they  have  any  innate 
ideas,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many 
they  arc, 

$.  20.  To  which  let  me  add :  If  there  be    Ns  inntte 
any  innate  ideas^  any  ideas  in  the  nund,    ^^^^  in  ^ 
which  the  mind  docs  not  adually  think  on,    »«™»y* 
they  muft  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence 
muft  be  brought  into  view  by  remembrance;   i.  c. 
muft  be  knoxyi),  when  they  are  remembered,  Xo  have 
lieen  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,    unlefs  remem** 
lirance  can  be  without  remembrance.     For  to  remem- 
ber |s  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory,  or  with  a 

F  3  confcioufiiefs^ 
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confcirtufnefs,  lliac  it  was  known  or  perceived  before  i 
lyitHfiut  this,  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  is 
new,  and  not  remembered  ;  this  confcioufncfs  of  it^ 
having  been  in  the  mirid  beforc'being  that  which  dif- 
tinguiihes  rcircmbcring  from  all  other  ways  of  think- 
ihg.  Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind* 
vas  never  in'  the  mind..  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind, 
i^'either-an  atftual  perception;  or  clfe;"  haying  been  an 
adual  percfption,  is  fo'  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  me- 
mory' it  tan  be  made  an.  actual  perception  again. 
Whenever  there  is  the  adual  perception  of  an  idea 
without  memory,  the  idea  appears  perfectly  new  and 
unkiioH'h  before  to  the  underftanding.  Whenever  the 
memory  brings  any  idea  into  adtual  view,  it  is  Avith  a 
confcioufncfs,  that  it  had  bpen  there  before,  and  waa 
riot  wholly  a  flranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be 
riot  fo,  I  appeal  to  "every  one's  obfervation  :  and  then  I 
deli  re  on  inftancc  of  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate* 
which  (before  any  imprelTion  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned)  any  one  could  revive  and  remember  as, 
ap  idea*  he  had  formerly  known  ;  without- which  confci- 
oufnefs  of  a  former  percc^ition  there  is  no  remem- 
brance"; and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  confcioufncfs  is  not  remembered,  er  comes 
not  otit  of  the'menior^,.nor  can  he  faid  to  be  in  the 
piind' .before  that  appearance  r  for  what -is  not  either 
at^tually'in  vtew.or'iri  the  rnimory,  isin  the  mind  no 
way  'ffTaH,  and  is  all*f)ne  as  if  he- had  never  been  there, 
Stip[Wfc'  a  cliiidhad  tfit  ufc  of  his  eyes,  tiH  he  knows 
Arid  ■t[rftTfiguirtic&  cblojifs;  but  then  cataraiSs  fhut  the 
window's,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly  in  the 
dark,  and  in  that  rime  perfectly  lofe.s  all  memory  of 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.  This  was  the.  cafe 
of  a  blind  man  i  ontc  _talked  with,  who  loft-  his  fight 
by  the  finall-pox  when  he  atos  a  child,  and  had  no  more 
notiqli  of  colours  thalTonc  born  blind. .'i-  alki '  whct|lt'r 
any  one  can  fay  this  man  had  "tiicn  any  ideaJ.'tif:''cofiillM 
in  his  mind,  anymore  than  one  born  blind?- Artd"J 
think  no-body  will  fty,  that  cither  of  them  had  in'hiii 
mind  any  idea  ofcploura  at  i 
coucheil,  and  then  hr  has, i"  ^ 
bch  nor)  of  colouisj  4cl 
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conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  confcioufl* 
neTs  of  a  former  acquaintance :  and  thele  now  he  can^ 
revive^  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.     In  this  cafe  alh 
thefc  ideas  of  colours,  which  when  out  of  view  can  be- 
revived  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  a  former  acquaintance^ 
being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  faid  to  be'  in  the  mind. 
The  ufe  I  make  of  this,  is,  that  whatever  idea,   being 
not  adlually  ia  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by 
being  in  the  memory ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory, 
it  is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memory,  it 
cannot  by  the  memory  be  brought  into  adlual  view, 
without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory  ;- 
which  is  this,  that  it  had  been  kno\vn  before,  and  ia 
now  remembered.      If  therefore  there  be  any  innate. 
ideas,  they  niuft  be  in  the  memory,  or  elfe.  no-where 
in  the  mind ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory,  they  can 
be  revived  without  any  impreflion  from  \yitlK)ijt;  and 
whenever  they  arc  brought  into  the  mind,  they  are 
remembered,   i.  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  perception 
of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to.it.     This  being  a 
conftant  and  diilinguifhing  difference  between  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind ;  that 
what  is   not    in    the    memory,    whenever  it  appears, 
there,  appears  perfeftly  knew  and-  unknown  before  j  and 
what  is  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind,  wlicncver  it  is; 
fuggefted  by  the  memory,  appears  riot  to  be  new,  but 
the  mind  finds  it  in  itfelf,  and  knows  it.  was  there  be« 
fore.     By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether,  there  be  any 
innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  imprciHon  from  fenfa- 
tion  or  reflexion.     I  would  fain  meet  with  the  many 
who  when  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  riiafon,  or  at  any  ochen 
time,  remembered  any  one  of  them :    and  to  whom,- 
after  he  was  born,  they  were  never  new.     If  any  one 
will  fay,  there  arc  ideas  in  the  mindi  that  are  not.  in 
tlw  memory:  I  deflre  him  to  explain  hinifclfi,  an4  make 
irfVfThc'fays  intelligible.  ^ 

1^  Bdidcs  what  I  have  already  faid,    Principlca    ' 
ther  Teafon  why  1  doubt  that    notinnate,  • 
Nfior  any  other  principles  arc    .becaufeof  , 
ft  Ml  fully  perfuaded,  thv  tli? . .  iijjj^  "^^^.'' 
i^fim  'made  all  thtngs  )n  pern    ty.  ^^ 

r  tJiMoc  fatisfy  niyfc^f  ^vjiy.  hx;  •^•*     • .  •  • 

F  it  fivould 
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ihould  be  fuppofcd  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  mea 
fome  univerfat  principles ;  whereof  thofe  that  are  pre- 
tended innate^  and  concern  fpeculation^  are  of  no  g^eat 
life ;  and  thofe  that  concern  pradice^  not  felf-evident|  ^ 
and  neither  of  them  diftinguifhable  from  fome  other  * 
truths  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpofe 
ihould  charaAers  be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of 
Godj  which  are  not  clearer  there  than  thofe  which  are 
fifterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be  didinguiihed  from 
them?  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  fuch  innate  ideas  and 
propofitionsi  which  by  their  clearnefs  and  ufefulnefs  are 
fdii^ipguilhable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind» 
and  acquirec|j  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit 
judge  whether  they  be  fo  or  no;  (ince  if  there  be  fuch 
Innate  ideas  and  impreflions^  plainly  different  from  all 
Other  perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  will  find 
it  true  in  himfelf.  Of  the  evidence  of  thefe  fuppoied 
innate  maxims  I  have  fpoken  already ;  of  their  uicfuU 
nefs  I  fhall  have  occalion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 
Difference  of  $.  22.  To  conclude:  fome  ideas  forwardly 
men's  difcp.  offer  themfclves  to  all  men's  underfland- 
pcnSu^n  ingsi  fome  forts  of  truth  rcfult  from  any 
Sve  difierent  ideas,  as  foon  as  the  mind  puts  then>  inta 
application  propofitions ;  Other  truths  require  a  train  of 
pf their ikpn)-  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of 
^'  them,  and  dedudions  made  with  attention^ 

before  they  can  be  difco vered  and  aflented  to.  Some  of 
the  firft  fort^  becaufe  of  their  general  and  eafy  rccep* 
tion,  have  Been  miftaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  it^ 
ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  bom  with  us  than  arts  and 
fciences,  though  fome  of  them  indeed  offer  themfelves 
to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and  there- 
fore are  more  generally  received :  though  that  too  be 
according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of 
our  minds  happen  to  be  employed :  God  having  fitted 
inen  with  faculties  and  means  to  difcover>  receive,  and 
retain  truths,  according  as  they  are  employed.  The 
great  diflference  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of 
inankind  is  from  the  different  ufe  they  put  their  facul- 
ties to;  whilft  fome  (and  thofe  the  nnoft)  taking  things 

upou 
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vpon  trullj  mifemploy  their  power  of  afTcntj  by  lazily 
enflaving  their  minds  to  the  di&ates  and  dominion  of 
•thers  in  dodlriaes^  which  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to 
examine^  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith^  to 
fwaUow.  Others,  employing  their  thoughts  only  about 
fome  few  diings,  grow  acquainted  fufficiently  with  them» 
attain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  a^e 
ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  thought* 
loofci  in  the  fearch  of  other  mquiries.  Thus,  chat  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones» 
if  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  I  think 
snore  evident  than  many  of  thofe  propofuions  that  go 
fat  principles;  and  yet  there  are  millions,  however 
expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  be^ 
caufe  they  never  fet  their  thoughts  on  work  about  fuch 
angles :  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  propofition^ 
may  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  <^  other  pro* 
pofitions,  in  nuthematicks  itfelf,  which  are  as  clear  and 
evident  as  this }  becaufe,  in  his  fcarch  of  thofe  mathe^* 
matical  truths,  he  flopped  his  thoughts  fhort,  and  went 
not  fo  far.  The  fame  may  happen  concerning  the 
notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  deity :  for  though 
tfaeie  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evidentlf 
■sake  out  to  himfelf  than  the  exigence  of  a  God,  yet 
he  dut  fhall  content  himfelf  with  things  as  he  finds 
them,  in  this  world,  as  they  minifler  to  his  pleafures  and 
paffions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  forther  into  their 
caufes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  purfue 
the  thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  ajid  attention  1  ma^ 
live  long  without  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being.  And  1^ 
any  perfon  hath  by  talk  put  fuch  a  notion  into  hit^ 
liead,  he  may  perhaps  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never 
examined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfeder 
than  his,  who  having  been  told,  that  the  three  angles 
cf  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upoii 
truft,  without  examining  the  demonftration ;  and  may 
yield  his  aflent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
Juaowledge  of  the  truth  of  it :  which  yet  his  faculties, 
if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evi« 
dent  to  him.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  fhow  how 
much  our  koowledge  depends  upon  the  right  ufe  of 
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Pondufion,         5.  25.   To  Ihow  how  the  underftanding 

proceeds  herein,  is  the  defign  of  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe  \  which  I  (hall  proceed  to,  when  I 
have  firflt  premifed,  that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to 
thofe  foundations,  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true 
ones  whereon  to  eftablifh  thofe  notions  we  can  have  of  . 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  beep  necefTary  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  reafons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate 
principles.  And  fince  the  arguments  which  are  ^gainft 
them  do  fome  of  them  rife  from  common  received  opi- 
nions, I  have  been  forced  to  cake  feveral  things  for 
granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofe 
iafk  is  to  fhow  the  faUhood  or  improbability  of  any 
tenet;  it  happening  in  controveriial  difcourfe3|  as  it 
does  in  aflaultmg  of  towns,  where  |f  the  ground  be  but 
£rm  whereon  the  batteries  are  ereAe4>  there  is  no  far- 
ther inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  be- 
longs to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit  rife  for  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  But  in  the  future  ()art  of  this  difcourfp,  defign^r 
rng  to  raife  an  edifice  uniform  and  confident  with  itfelf^ 
as  far  as  my  o^n  experience  and  obfervation  will  ailift 
me,  I  hope  to  eredl  it  on  fuch  a  bafi^,  that  I  iha)l  not 
need  to  fliore  it  up  with  props  and  buttrelTes,  leaning 
on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations;  or  at  leaft»  if 
mine  prove  a  caille  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavoqr  it  fliall 
be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together^  Wherein  I  wari| 
the  reader  not  to  expedfc  undeniable  cogent  demonflra- 
tions,  unlefs  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  feldom 
aifumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted  1 
and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonftrate  top,  AI| 
that  I  fhall  fay  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is^^ 
that  I  can  only  appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  ex-*> 
pcriencc  and  obfervation,  whether  they  oe  true  or  no ; 
and  this  is  enough  for  a  man  who  profeffes  no  more,  than 
to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  conjectures, 
concerning  a  fubjed  lying  fomewhat  in  the  dark,  with- 
out any  other  defign  than  an  unbiaflcd  inquiry  after 
truth. 
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BOOK      II. 

.  C    H    A    P.     I. 

Of  Ideas  in  general^  and  their  Original. 

$•  I.  17*  VERY  man  being  confcious  to  him-    Wca  is  tbt 

Jli  felf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which    ^/^ 
his  mind  is  applied  about,  whilil  thinking,  ^* 

being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  pall  doubt,  that 
men  hav^  in  their  minds  feveral  ideas,  fuch  as  are  thofc 
cxpreffed  by  the  words,  Whitenefs,  Hardnefs,  Sweet-. 
ncfs.  Thinking,  Motion,  Man,  Elephant,  Army, 
Drunkennefs,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  firft  place 
thcii  to  be  inquired,  how  he  comes  by  them.  I  know 
i(  is  a  received  dodrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas, 
and  original  charadlers,  (lamped  upon  their  minds,  in 
their  very  firft  being.  This  opinion  I  have,  at  large, 
examined  already ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  what  I  have  faid, 
in  the  foregoing  book,  will  be  much  more  eafily  ad- 
mitted, when  I  have  (hown,  whence  the  underAanding 
may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  de- 
grees they  may  come  into  the  mind  ;  for  which  I  fhall 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  obfervatibn  and  experience. 

%.  2.   Let  us  then  fuppole  the  mind  to    j^\  i^^^ 
be,  as  we  fay,  white  paper,  void  of  all  cha-    come  from 
ra&ers,  without  any  ideas ;  how  comes  it    1^^".^*^  ^' 
to  be  furniftied?  Whence  comes  it  by  that    «fl««*o«^ 
vaft  flore  which  the  bufy  and  boundlefs  fancy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it,    with  an  almoft  endlefs  variety  ? 
Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reafon  and  know- 
ledge? To  this  I  anfwer,  in  one  word,  from  experi<« 
ence ;  in  all  that  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
that  It  ultimately  derives  itfclt.    Our  obfervation  em- 
ployed either  about  external  fenlible  objeds,  or  about 
the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,   perceived  and 
nfieded  on  by  ourfelves,   is  that  which  fupplies  our 
imdecftandingt   with   all  the  materials  of  thinking. 
6  TY«S 
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Thefc  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whencd 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  fpring. 

Thcobicas  §' 3*  Fi'ft>  Ourfcnfesj  con vcrfant  about 

offcnfation  particular  fenfible  objed:s>  do  convey  into 
oncfourceof  the  mind  feveial  diftinft  perceptions  of 
*^^*  things,    according    to  thofe  various   ways 

wherein  thofe  objeds  do  afFeft  them :  and  thus  we  come 
by  thofe  ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold, 
Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call 
fenfible  qualities ;  which  when  I  fay  the  fenfes  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  objefts  con- 
vey into  the  mind  what  produces  there  thofe  percep- 
tions. This  great  fource  of  moft  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  fenfes,  and  derived  by  them 
to  the  underftanding,  I  call  sensation. 
The  opera-  ^'  4-  Secondly,  The  other  fountain,  from 

tions  ofoar  which  experience  furniftieth  the  underftafftl- 
mindsihc  ing  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  Of  the 
®*^f^'*'**     operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it 

is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got; 
which  operations  when  the  foul  comes  to  refleft  on 
and  confider,  do  furnifh  the  underftanding  with  another 
fet  pf  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  .with- 
out; and  fuch  are  Perception,  Thinking,  Douhtiag» 
Believing,  Reafoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and  all  the 
different  actings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we  beipg 
confcious  of  and  obfcrving  in  ourfclves,  do  from  thefc 
receive  into  our  underflandings  as  diflindt  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  afFefting  our  fenfes.  This  fource  of 
ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himfclf; -and  though  it 
be  not*  fchfe,  as  1\aving  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objefts,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and. .might  properly 
enough  iic  called  internal  fenfe.  But  as  I  call  the  other 
fenfati^ft,  fo  I  call  this  reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords 
being 'fuch  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflefting  on  its 
own  operations  within  itfelf.  By  refledion  then,  in 
the  follmvirig  part  of  this  difcourfe,  I  would  be  undcr- 
ftood  to  mean  that  noticc=which  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  pfe'.thcm;  by  rea£bn 
whereof  diere  coniet€)  be  ideas  of  fljr&  operations- in 
the -uridc/t^aiXiding.     Tjicfc  two,  .{fll^rviz.  .exteto^l 

.  material 
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material  jthingSj  as  .jHe  .pbjcvfts  of  ienfation  ;  and '  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within;  as  the  objcdls  of 
rcfleftion ;  arc  to  me  the  only  Originals  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  Th<  term  opera- 
tions h^rc  I  ufe  in  a  large  fen fc,  as  comprehending  not 
barely  the  acfljons  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  Tnit 
fome  fort.pfpafliQns  jsiriiin'g  fomctimcs  from  them,  fuch 
as  is  the  fatlsfadiioh  or'  une^fincfs  arifing  from  any 
thought^ 

§.  5.  The  underftanding  fccms  to  me  not     AUouridcat 

,  to  have  the  leaft  glimmering  of  any  ideas,     arcofthconc 

which  it  doth-  not   receive    from    one  of    or  the  ocher 

.   thcfc   two..    External    objcds   furm(h  the    o*' tl«fc. 
mind  with  the  ideas  of  fenfiblc  qualities,  which  arc 

..  all  thofe.  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  ahd 

.   the  mind  furmlhcs  the  unde^^ftartding  with  ideas  of  its 

.   own  operations, 

Thefc,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  fui-vey  of  them 
and  their  feveral  modes,  combinations,  and  relations^ 

.  i¥C  IhaU  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  ftuck  of  ideas ; 
and  tKaf.  we  have  nothing  in  oiir  minds  which  did  fiot 
come  in  one  of  thefc  two  ways.  Let  anv  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  fearcn  into  his  un- 
dcrflandine ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  .he  has  there, '-are  any  other  Than  bf  the 
objeds  of  his  fenfcs,  or  of  tht .  operations  of  his -mind, 
confidcred  as  objcvTts  of  his  fcffedion^:  and  how  great 
a  mafs  of  knowledge  foever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 

.  thc;rc^  he  ^iijilJV'upon  taking  a  ftrift  view,  fee  that-hc 
has  not  any  idea  in  his  ttund^  but  what  one  of  thefc 
two  have  imprinted;  thbugh  perhaps,  with  infinite 
variety  compquhded  and  e'nlargcd  by  the  und'dr (landing, 
as  we  fliall  fee  ncrcafter.  '    ■ 

§.  6.  /tic  ^tHat  attentively^ 'confidcrs' the  "Obfcrvable 

.  :  ftate  of  a  ch^Id^,  at.  his  ft-ftjcomin^  into  ^ ^^"^^"^• 
the  world,  wjir.have  little  rckfon  to  think  Hm  ftored 
with  plenty  of  ideas,  tfiat  are.  to  be  the  matter  of^his 
future  knowledge:  It  is , by  dc'grccs  he  comes  tty  be 
furnifliccf  with  them.  '  And  though  the  idcas-of  oSvious 
and  familial  qlialities  imprint  thcmftlvcs   bcfoi%'Uic 

3  memory 
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memory  begins  to  keep  a  regifter  of  time  or  6rd6r>  yet 
it  is  often  fo  late  before  fbmfc  unufual  qualities  come 
in  the  way>  that  thcte  are  few  men  that  cstnnot  recoU 
leA  the  beginning  of  theii*  acquaintance  with  them : 
and  if  it  were  worth  ^hile»  no  doubt  a  child  might 
be  fo  ordered  as  to  have  but  a  vcty  few  even  of  the  or- 
dinary ideas^  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man.  But  all 
that  are  bom  into  the  world  being  furrounded  with 
bodies  that  perpetually  and  diverfly  afFeft  them ;  va- 
riety of  ideas^  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  no,  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children;  Light  and  co- 
lours are  bufy  at  hand  every- where,  whfcn  the  eye  is  but 
open ;  founds  and  fome  tangible  (Qualities  fail  not  to 
folicit  their  proper  fenfes,  and  fotrce  an  entrance  to 
the  mind :  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  eafily^ 
that  if  a  childjwere  kept  in  a  place  where  he  nevef  faw 
any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he 
would  have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet  br  green,  than  he 
that  from  his  childhood  never  tailed  an  oyfler  or  a  pine- 
apple has  of  thofe  particular  relilhcs. 
-Mm^  a».  xkf        §•  7-   Men  then  come  to  be  fumilhed 

Men  are  au-        .1    A  y       f    •■■       r  -^v 

ferently  fur-  ^vith  fewer  or  more  fimple  ideas  nx)m  with- 
nUhed  with  out,  according  as  the  objedls  they  converfc 
^^*  *V  ^^^  afford  greater  or  lefs  variety ;  and 
the  di^rmt  ^^^1^  ^^  operations  of  their  minds  withinj 
objeds  thqr  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  reflect  on 
converfo  them.  For  though  he  that  contemplates 
^    *  the  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have 

plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them ;  yet  unlefs  he  turns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  confiders  them  attentively,  he 
will  no  more  have  clear  and  diftindl:  ideas  of  all  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  obferved 
therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of 
any  landfcape,  or  of  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clocks 
who  will  not  turn  his  tyj^  to  it,  and  with  attention 
heed  all  the  parts  of  it*  The  pidure  or  clock  may  be 
fo  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day  ; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  all  the  parts 
they  are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himfclf  with  atten*- 
tion  to  confidejc  them  each  in  particular^ 
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§.  8.  And  hence  we  fee  the  rcafon,  why    j^^^  ^P  ^^ 
it  is  pretty  late  before  moft  children  get    flcAion later, 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  ;     becaufe  they 
and  fome  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfed    Jl^  *"^' 
ideas  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  all  their 
lives :  becaufe  though  they  pafs  there  continually^  yet« 
like  floating  vifions,  they  make  not  deep  impreflions 
enough  to  leave  in  their  mind  clear^  diftind^  lading  ideas» 
till  the  underftanding  turns  inward  upon  itfelfj  refledls 
on  its  own  operations  and  makes  them  the  objedls  of  its 
own  contemplation.     Children  when    they  come  firft 
into  itj  are  furrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things^ 
which,  by  a  conftant  folicitation  of  their  fenfes,  draw' 
the  mind  conllantly  to  them»  forward  to  take  notice  of 
new^  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  chang- 
ing objects.     Thus  the  firft  years  are  ufually  employed 
and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.     Men's   bufinefs  itt. 
them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  what  is  to  be  found 
.  without :  and  fo  growing  up  in  a  conftant  attention  to 
outward  fcnfations^  feldom  make  any  confidcrable  re- 
fle^ilion  on  what  paifes  within  them  till  they  come  ta 
be  of  riper  years ;  and  fome  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

$.  9*  To  gfk  at  what  time  a  man  has  rj^  f^l  {^ 
firft  any  ideas>  is  to  alk  when  he  begins  to  gins  lo  bava 
perceive;  having  ideas,  and  perception,  ideate  when 
being  the  fame  thing.  I  know  it  h  an  "  ^*"'  *^ 
opinion,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  and  P*"^^* 
that  it  has  the  adual  perception  of  ideas  in  itfelf  con« 
ftantly  as  long  as  it  exifts  ;  and  that  adtual  thinking  is 
as  infcparable  from  the  foul,  as  adtual  exteniion  is  from 
the  body:  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  begin- 
ning of  a  man's  ideas  is  the  fame  as  to  inquire  after 
the  beginning  of  his  foul.  For  by  this  account  foul 
and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  exteniion^  will  begin  to 
cxift  both  at  the  fame  time. 

$.  lo.  But  whether  the  foul  be  fuppofcd    f|^  ^q| 
to  exill  antecedent  tO|  or  coeval  with,  or    thinks  not 
ibme  time  after  the  firft  rudiments  of  or-    always;  fof 

Knization,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the    *"  f^ 
dy ;  I  leave  to  be  difputed  by  thofc  who    ^^ 
Vol.  L  G  have 
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have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confefs  myfelf 
to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls,  that  doth  not  perceive 
itfelf  al^X'ays  to  contemplate  ideas ;  nor  can  conceive 
it  any  more  neceflary  for  the  foul  always  to  think,  than 
for  the  body  always  to  move  t  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  to  thfc  foul,  what  motion  is  to 
the  body ;  not  its  efrencC)  but  one  of  its  operations. 
And  therefore,  though  thinking  be  fuppofcd  ever  fo 
much  the  proper  action  of  che  foul,  yet  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  that  it  fliould  be  always  thinking,  al- 
ways in  adHon.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the 
infinite  author  and  prefcrver  of  things,  who  never  fluni- 
hers  nor  fleeps ;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
Jbeing,  at  leaft  not  to  the  foul  of  man.  We  know  cer- 
tainly by  experience  that  we  fometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  confcquencc,  that  there  is 
fomething  in  us  that  has  a  poxver  to  think :  but  whether 
that  fubftance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  wx  can  be  no 
ferther  affured  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  fey 
that  adual  thinking  is  effential  to  the  foul,  and  infe-' 
parable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  quedion,  and  not 
to  prove  it  by  reafon  ;  which  is  neceflary  to  be  done^  if 
it  be  not  a  felf-evident  propofition.  But  whether  this, 
•*  that  the  foul  always  thinks,*'  be  a  fclf-evidcnt  pro- 
pofition, that  every  body  aflents  to  at  firft  hearing,  I 
appeal  to  mankind-  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
at  all  iafl:  night  or  no ;  the  quefiion  being  about  a  mat- 
ter of  faft,  it  is  begging  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it, 
ai|  hypothefis,  which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute:  by 
which  way  one  may  prove  any  thing :  and  it  is  but 
fuppofing  that  all  watches,  whilft  the  balance  beats, 
think ;  and  it  is  fufiiciently  proved,  and  pafl:  doubt, 
that  my  watch  thought  all  laft  night.  But  he  that 
would  not  deceive  himfclf,  ought  to  build  his  hypo- 
thcfis  on  matter  of  fadl,  and  make  it  out  by  fcnfible 
experience,  and  not  prefumc  on  matter  of  faft,  becaufc 
of  his  hypothefis  ;  that  is,  becaufc  lie  fuppofcs  it  to  be 
fo:  which  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  muft 
neceflarily  think  all  lalt  night,  bccaufe  another  fuppofes 
I  always  think,  though  I  myfcif  cannot  perceive  that  I 
always  do  fo. 

But 
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But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
fuppofe  what  is  in  queftjon,  but  allege  wrong  matter 
of  fad:.  How  elfe  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference 
of  minc>  that  a  thing  is  not,  becaufe  we  are  not  fen- 
fible  of  it  in  9ur  fleep  ?  I  do  not  fay  there  is  no  foul  in 
a  man,  becaufe  he  is  not  fcnfible  of  it  in  his  fleep  :  but 
I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time  waking  or  fleep- 
ing,  without  being  fenfible  of  it.  Our  being  fenlible 
of  it  is  not  necelTary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts ; 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  necef« 
iary,  till  we  can  think  without  being  confcious  of  it, 

$•11.1  grant  that  the  foul  in  a  waking  It  is  not  aU 
man  is  never  without  thought,  becaufe  it  is  ways  confci- 
thc  condition  of  being  awake :  but  whether  ®"*  "* 
fleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  atfedion  of  the 
whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a 
waking  man's  conlidcration  ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive, 
chat  any  thing  (hould  think,  and  not  be  confcious  of  it* 
If  the  foul  doth  think  in  a  fleeping  man  without  being 
confcious  of  it,  I  afli,  whether  during  fuch  thinking  it 
has  any  plcafure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happinefs  or 
mifery  ?  I  am  fure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  or  miferablc 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly  in-* 
confident  and  impoflibie.  Or  if  it  be  poflible  that  the 
foul  can,  whilfl  the  body  is  fleeping,  have  its  thinkings 
enjoyments  and  concerns,  its  pleaiure  or  pain,  apart, 
which  the  nrian  is  not  confcious  of  nor  partakes  in  ;  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  afleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the 
fame  perfon :  but  his  foul  when  he  fleeps,  and  Socrates 
the  man,  conflfliing  of  body  and  foul  when  he  is  waking, 
are  two  perfons ;  fince  waking  Socrates  has  no  know* 
ledge  of,  or  concernment  for  that  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  his  foul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itfelf  whilll  he 
.  fleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of  it ;  any  more 
than  he  has  for  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not.  For  if  we  take  wholly 
away  all  confcioufnefs  of  our  adions  and  fenfations, 
cfpecially  of  pleafure  ajid  pain,  and  the  concernment 
that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein 
to  place  perfonal  identity. 
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Ifafloqiing  <5.  la.  "Tin;  foul,  during  found  deep, 
wlSicJf^  thinks,"  fiy  thefe  men.  WTiilft  it  thinks 
knowing  i[,  and  perceives,  it  is  capable  certainly  of 
the  flccpiflg  ihofc  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  well  as  anf 
and  watiiig  other  perceptions  ;  and  it  muft  ncccflarily 
tafom!  ***  ^^  confcioiis  of  its  own  perceptions.  But 
it  has  all  this  apart  j  the  ficcping  man,  it 
i&  plain,  is  confcious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us 
fuppofc  then  the  foul  of  CaiVor,  Mhilc  he  is  fleepinp, 
retired  from  his  body  ;  which  is  no  impoffiblc  fuppofi- 
tion  for  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  fo  libc*. 
rally  allow  life,  without  a  thinking  foul,,  to  all  other 
animals.  Thcfe  men  c;innot  then  judge  it  imponibl^, 
or  a  coniradiftion,  that  the  body  fhould  live  without 
the  foul;  nor  that  the  foul  fliould  fubfift  and  think,  t» 
have  perception,  even  perception  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fcry,  without  the  body.  Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fupp«fe 
the  foul  of  Caftor  feparatcd,  during  his  Deep,  from  Irfj 
body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  it 
choofes  for  its  fccne  of  thinking  the  body  of  another 
inan,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  ficcping  without  a  fool  :  for 
if  Caftor's  foul  can  think,  whilft  Caftor  is  aflecp,  vhaC 
Caftor  ia  never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  xthat  p)ac(!  | 
it  choofes  to  think  in.  We  have  here  then  the  bodies 
of  two  men  w  ith  only  one  foul  between  them,  which 
Wc  will  fuppofe  to  fleep  and  wake  by  turns  >  and  the 
foul  flill  thmking  in  the  waking  man,  whereof  the 
fieeping  man  is  never  confcious,  has  never  the  Icalf  per- 
ception. I  afk  then,  whether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  thOs* 
with  only  one  foul  between  ihem,  which  thinks  anil 
perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  confcious  of^ 
nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  diftinct  pc^^(^J^s'a« 
Caftor  and  Hercules,  or  a«  Socrates  and  Plato  M-cre?- 
And  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very  happy.and- 
the  other  very  miicrablc  ?  Jull  by  the  fame  rcalbn  they' 
make  the  foul  and  the  man  two  perfons,  who  make  the- 
foul  think  apart  what  the  man  ift  not  confcious  of.  Vw- 
X  fuppofc  no-body  will  make  identity  of  perfons  to  con- 
iift  in  the  foul's  being  united  to  the  vcr\-  fame  nume- 
rical particle*  of  matter;  for  if  that  be  noccfTary  tt»^ 
identity,  it  will  be  impoflible,  in  that  conilant  Hur.of- 
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the  particles  of  our  bodies,  thac  any  man  iliould  be  the 
fame  pcrfon  two  days,  or  two  moments  together. 

§.  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  nod    Impoflibleto 
Ihakcs  their  dodrine,  who  teach,  that  the    convince 
foul  is  always  thinking.     Ihofe  at   lead,    t£^Lut 
who  do  at  any  time  flcep  without  dream-    dreaming, 
ing,   can  never  be  convinced,    that   their    that  they 
thoughts  arc  fomctimes  for  four  hours  bufy    ^^^^^^ 
without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in 
the  very  a<^,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  fleeping  con- 
templation, can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  it. 

§.  14.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  •'  that  the  j^^  ^^^ 
foul  thinks  even  in  the  founded  llcep,  but  dream  with- 
the  memory  retains  it  not."  That  the  foul  out  remem- 
in  a  fleeping  man  Ihould  be  this  moment  ^n«g>f»in 
bufy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  ^*"*  "^ 
^  waking  man  not  remember  nor  be  able  to  necollcA 
one  jot  of  all  thofc  thoughts,  is  very^  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  would  need  fomc  better  proof  than  bare 
aflcrtion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can  without 
any  more  ^do,  but  being  barely  told  fo,  imagine,  that 
the  greated  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their'lives,  for 
feveral  hours  every  day,  think  of  (omething,  which  if 
they  were  afked,  even  in  the  middle  of  thefe  thoughts^ 
they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Moft  men,  I 
thinkj  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  flecp  without  dream- 
ing. I  once  knew  9,  man  that  was  bred  a  fcholar,  and 
had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  mc,  he  had  never 
dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then 
newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  (ix  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fuppofe  the  world  affords 
more  fuch  inflances :  at  lead  every  one's  acquaintance 
will  furnifti  him  with  examples  enough  of  fuch^  as  pafs 
moft  of  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

$.  15.  To  think  often,  and  never  to  re-    Upon  thia, 
tain  it  fo  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very    ihc^j^^l^i- 
ufelefs  fort  of  thinking:  and  the  foul,  in    of  ailerping 


fuch  a  flatc  of  thinking,  does  very  little,  if    man  ought  to 
at  alU  excel  that  of  a  looking-glafs,  which    ^  "?°«  ^ 
conftantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or    **®°*' 
ideas,  but  retains  none;  they  difappear  and  vanifb,  and 
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there  remain  no  footftcps  of  them ;  the  looking-glafs 
is  never  the  better  for  fuch  ideas,  nor  the  foul  for  fuch 
thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  *^  that  in  a  waking 
•'  man  the  materials  of  the  body  arc  employed,  and 
•'  made  ufe  of,  in  thinking ;  and  that  the  memory  of 
**  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  im-premons  that  arc  made 
on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left  after  fuch 
thinking;  but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  foul,  which 
is  not  perceived  in  a  fleeping  man,  there  the  foul 
thinks  apart,  and,  making  no  ufe  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  leaves  no  imprcflions  on  it,  and  confc- 
quently  no  memory  of  fuch  thoughts. '*  Not  to  men- 
tion again  the  abfurdity  of  two  diftind  perfons,  which 
follows  from  this  fuppofition,  I  anfwer  farther,  that 
whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
"without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too ; 
or  elfe  the  foul,  or  any  feparate  fpirit,  will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  has  no  memory  of 
its  own  thoughts  ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  own 
ufe,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occation ;  if  it 
cannot  refledi:  upon  what  is  pall,  and  make  ufe  of  its 
former  experiences,  reafoningi,  and  contemplations  ;  to 
what  purpofe  does  it  think  ?  They,  who  make  the  foul 
a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much 
more  noble  being,  than  thofe  do,  whom  they  condemn» 
for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  fubtilcft  parts  of 
matter.  Charadlers  drawn  on  dud,  that  the  firft  breath 
of  wind  effaces ;  or  impreffions  made  on  a  heap  of 
atoms,  or  animal  fpirits,  arc  altogether  as  ufeful,  and 
render  the  fubjedl  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  foul 
that  perilh  in  thinking ;  that  once  out  of  light  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  leave  n©  memory  of  themfelves  behind 
them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean 
or  no  ufcs:  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our 
infinitely  wife  creator  (hould  make  fo  admirable  a  faculty 
as  the  power  of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes 
neareft  the  excellency  of  his  own  incomprchenfibic 
being,  to  be  fo  idly  and  ufelcfly  employed,  at  Icaft  a 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  conftantly,  with- 
out remembering  any  of  thofc  thoughts^  without  doing 

any 
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any  good  to  itfdf  or  others^  or  being  any  %vay  ufcful  to 
any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  wc  will  examine  ir,  w^ 
fliall  not  find,  I  fuppofc,  the  motion  of  dull  and  fenfc* 
Icfs  matter,  any  where  in  the  univerfe,  made  fo  litU.- 
ufc  of,  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away. 

$.  1 6*   It  is  true,  we  have  fomctimes  in-     On  this br- 
ftanccs  of  perception,  whitfl:  wc  are  aflccp  ;     pothcfu  the 
W(l  retain  the  memory  of  thofc  thoughts :     j^vcTdeai 
but  how  extravagant  and  incoherent  for  the    notdctivod 
mod  part  they  are  ;  how  little  conformable    fromfcifa- 
to  the  pcrfcdion  and  order  of  a   rational     IJ^^'J^Kri: 
being,  thofc  who  are  acquamted  with  dreams     there  is  no 
need  not  be  told.     This  I  would  willingly    appearance^ 
be  fatisfied  in,  whether  the  foul>  w  hen  it  thinks  thus 
apart,  and  as  it  were  fcparate  from  the  body,  ads  Icfs 
rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no.     If  its 
fcparate  thoughts  be  lefs  ration;il,  then  thefe  men  muft 
fay,  that  the  foul  owes  the  pcrfcdlion  of  rational  think- 
ing.to  the  body:  if  it  docs  not,  it  is  wonder  that  our 
dreams  ftiould  be,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  frivolous  and 
irrational;  and  that  the  foul  fnould  retain  none  of  its. 
more  rational  foliloquies  and  meditations. 

f.  17,  Thofc  who  fq  confidently  tell  us*    if  I  think 
that  "  the  f6ul  always  adually  thinks,'*  1     whenlkaov^ 
would  thcywauld  alfo  tell  us  what  thofc    it  not,  no- 
ideas  arc  that  arc  in  the  foul  of  a  child,  be-    ^y«lfc  can 
fore,  or  juft  at  thq  union  with  the  body,    ^■°^*'- 
before  it  hath  received  any  by  fenfation.     The  dreams 
of  fleeping  men  are,   as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  moft  part  oddly 
put  together.     It  is  ft  range  if  the  foul  has  ideas  of  its 
own,  that  it  derived  not  from  fenfation  or  reflcdlion 
(a?  it  muft  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any 
impreftions  from  the  body)  that  it  ftiould  never,  in  its 
private  thinking  (fo  private,  that  the  man  himfelf  per* 
ceivcs  it  notj  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it 
wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man  glad  with 
new  difcovcncs.     Who  can  find  it  reafonablc  that  the 
foul  ftiould,  in  its  retirement,  during  flccp,   have  fo^ 
mfiny  hours  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of 
thofe  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  fenfatioa  or  reflection;. 
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or  at  Icaft  prcfcrve  the  memory  of  none  but  fuch,  which 
being  occalioqcd  from  the  body,  mult  needs  be  Icfs  na- 
tural to  a  fpirit?  It  is  ftrangc  the  foul  fliould  never 
once  in  a  man*s  whole  life  recall  over  any  of  its  pure* 
native  thoughts,  and  thofe  ideas  it  had  before  ir  bor- 
rowed any  thing  from  the  body;  never  bring  into  the 
waking  man*s  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a 
tang  of  the  ca(k,  and  manifeftly  derive  their  original 
from  that  union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas 
before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the 
body,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  during  ficep  it 
rccciic&s  its  native  ideas;  and  during  that  retirement 
from  communicating  with  the  body»  whilft  it  thinks 
by  itfelf,  the  ideas  it  is  bulled  about  (hould  be,  fome- 
cimcs  at  leafV,  thofe  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
w*hich  it  had  in  itfelf,  undcrivcd  from  the  body,  or  its 
own  operations  about  them:  which,  fincc  the  waking 
man  never  remembers,  we  mull  from  this  hypothcfis 
conclude,  cither  that  the  foul  remembers  fomething 
that  the  man  docs  not;  or  elfe  thai  memory  belongs 
onlv  to  fuch  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  bodv,  or  the 
jnind*s  operations  about  them. 

How  knows  §•  iS-  I  would  be  gbd  alfo  to  learn  from 
anv  one  that  thefc  men,  who  fo  conlidently  pronounce, 
thefoulil-  that  the  human  foul,  or  which  is  all  one, 
W3ys  thir^is.     ^\^^^  ^  j^^j^y^  alwa\s  ihi:iks,  how  thev  come 

For  if  It  be        ^     ,  •  ,  .  -   , 

noci(cif-e«i-  ^^  Know  it;  nay,  how  they  come  to  know 
dffltpr^po:".-  that  they  themfelves  think,  when  they 
tiiMi.  it  needs  themfelves  do  nor  perceive  ir.  TTiis,  I 
r*^*'  am  afraid,  is  to  be  lure  wirhivt  proofs; 

and  to  know,  without  pvcrceiving:  I:  is,  I  fufpeCt,  a 
contufed  notion  taken  up  to  fcrvc  an  hypothefis ;  and 
none  of  thofe  clear  truths,  thai  ci:her  iheir  own  evi- 
dence forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes 
it  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  mo*^  that  can  be  faid 
of  it,  i$,  that  it  is  impoiTible  the  foul  may  always  thinks 
but  nor  alwavs  retain  ir  in  memorv :  and  I  fav,  it  is  as 
poinble  rha:  rhe  foul  may  not  alwa>i  think ;  and  much 
more  probab'c  rhar  it  iV.ould  fomcrimes  no:  think,  than 
that  it  Ibould  often  think,  and  tha:  a  long  while  toge- 
ther, and  no:  he  confcu>us  10  iuci:'  the  next  momcnc 
after«  that  it  had  ihou^^t. 

%.  19.  To 
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§.  19.  To  fuppofe  the  foul  to  think,  and    'Hiat  a  man 
the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been    J^o»]dbebu- 
faid,  to  make  two  perlons  m  one  man :  and     \^g^  ^q^  y^ 
if  one  confiders   well   thefe  men's  way  of    not  retain  it 
fpeaking;  one  (hould  be  led  into  a  fufpicion    the  next  mo- 
that  they  do  fo.     For  they  who  tell  us  that    jZ^l^te. 
the  foul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  re* 
member,  fay  that  a  man  always  thinks.     Can  the  foul 
think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be 
confcious  of  it?    This  perhaps  would  be  fufpedted  of 

{'argon  in  oihers.  If  they  fay,'  the  man  thinks  always, 
>ut  is  not  always  confcious  of  it;  they  may  as  well  fay^ 
his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts.  For  it  is 
altogether  as  intelligible  to  fay,  that  a  bod)-  is  extended 
without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being 
confcious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  docs  fo.  They 
who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  much  reafon,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  to  their  hypothelis,  fay,  that  a  man  is  always  hun- 
gry, but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it :  whereas  hunger 
confills  in  that  vtry  fenfation,  as  thinking  confiHs  in 
being  confcious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  fay,  that  a 
man  is  always  confcious  to  himfelf  of  thinking,  I  a(k, 
how  they  know  it.  Confcioufnefs  is  the  perception  of 
what  pafles  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  confcious  of  any  thing,  when  I  per* 
ceivc  it  not  myfelf  ?  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go 
beyond  his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  found 
fleep,  and  a(k  him,  what  he  was  that  moment  think<« 
ing  of.  If  he  himfelf  be  confcious  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  mud  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts 
that  can  aflfure  him  that  he  was  thinking  :  may  he  not 
with  more  reafon  afTure  him  he  was  not  afleep?  This  is 
fomething  beyond  philofophy;  and  it  cannot  be  lefj 
than  revelation^  that  difcovers  to  another  thoughts  in 
my  mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myfelf :  and  they 
muft  needs  have  a  penetrating  iight,  who  can  certainly 
fee  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myfelf, 
and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  fee  that 
dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the 
demonftracion  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  ua 
that  they  4o  fo*    This  lome  may  fufpc(ft  to  be  a  (lap 
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beyond  the  Rofecrucians ;  it  fecming  eaficr  to  make 
one's  fcif  invifible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  vifible  to  me,  which  are  not  vifibic  to  himfelf 
But  it  is  but  defining  the  foul  to  be  "  a  fubflance  that 
always  thinks,"  and  the  bufincfs  is  done.  If  fuch  de- 
finition be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can 
ferve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  fufpecft,  that  they 
have  no  fouls  at  all,  fmce  they  find  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  pafs  away  without  thinking.  For  no  definitions, 
that  I  know,  no  fuppofitions  of  any  feci,  arc  of  force 
enough  to  deftroy  conftant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it 
)s  the  affeiflation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceivc^^ 
that  makes  fo  much  ufeJefs  difpute  and  noife  in  the 
world. 

No  ideas  but  §.  20.  I  ice  no  rcafon  therefore  to  bc- 
fromfcnfa-        jj^^^    ^j^^^^  ^j^^  f^^j  j^hi„|^s  before  the  fcnfcs 

xion, evident,  have  furnilhed  It  with  ideas  to  thmk  on; 
ifweobfervc  and  as  thofe  are  increiifed  and  retained,  fo 
children.  it  comes,  by  exercife,  to  improve  its  faculty 

of  thinking,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  after- 
wards, by  compounding  thofe  ideas,  and  reflecting  on 
its  own  operations ;  it  incrcafes  its  (lock,  as  well  as 
facility,  in  remembering,  imagining,  reafoning,  and 
other  modes  of  thinking. 

§.21.  He  that  will  fulfer  himfelf  to  be  informed  by 
obfervation  and  experience,  and  not  make  his  owa 
hypothefis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  figns  of  a 
foul  accuftomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child, 
and  much  fewer  of  any  reafoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  foul  fliould  think  fo 
much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.  And  he  that  will  confi- 
der,  that  infants,  newly  come  into  the  world,  fpend 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  fleep,  and  are  feldom 
awake,  but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or 
fome  pain,  (the  moft  importunate  of  all  fenfations)  or 
fome  other  violent  impreffion  upon  the  body  forces  the 
mind  to  perceive,  and  attend  to  it:  he,  I  fay,  whocon- 
fiders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reafon  to  imagine,  that 
a  foetus  in  the  mothcr*s  womb  differs  not  much  from 
the  ftate  of  a  vegetable ;  but  palfcs  the  greateft  part  pf 
its  time  without  perception  or  thought,   doirig  very 
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little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  feek  for  food,  and  is 
furrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  loft,  and  near 
of  the  fame  temper  ;  where  the  eyes  have  no  lii^ht,  and 
the  ears,  fo  Ihut  up,  are  not  very  fufccptible  of  founds  ; 
and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  ob- 
jtfts  to  move  the  fenfcs. 

$.  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  obferve  the 
alterations  that  time  makes,  and  you  fhall  find,  as  the 
mind  by  the  fenfes  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
niihed  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake; 
thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After 
fomc  time  it  begins  to  know  the  objedh,  which,  being 
moft  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lading  impreflions. 
Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  pcrfons  it  daily 
convcrfes  with,  and  diftinguilh  them  from  ftrangers  ; 
which  are  inftanccs  and  etfcds  of  its  cominix  to  retain 
Middiftinguiili  the  ideas  the  fenfes  convey  to  it.  And 
fo  we  may  obferve  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves 
in  thcfe,  and  advances  to  the  cxcrcife  of  thofe  other 
faculties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abllrading 
its  idcas»  and  of  reafoning  about  them,  and  reHccling 
upon  all  thcfe;  of  which  1  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fpcak 
more  hereafter. 

J.  23.  If  i^  (hall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man 
begins  to  have,  any  ideas ;  I  think  the  true  anfwer  is, 
when  he  firft  has  any  fcnfation.  For  fmce  there  appear 
not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the  fenfes  have 
conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  under- 
ftaoding  are  coeval  with  fenfation  ;  which  is  fuch  an 
inprefnon  or  motion,  made  in  fomc  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  fome  perception  in  the  underftanding.  It 
is  about  thcfe  imprcflions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  out- 
laid DbjedlSj  that  the  mind  feems  firft  to  employ  itfclf 
ill  fuch  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering, 
coiifideration,  reafoning.  Sec. 

$.  94*  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  refieA    The  original 
on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got    of  all  our 
by  fcnfation,  and  thereby  ftorcs  itfelf  with    ^"<>^^'^«J&«- 
a  new  fct  of  ideas,  which  I  call   ideas  of  rcfledion. 
Thcfe  arc  the  impreflions  that  are  made  on  our  fenfes 
by  outward  objesfis  that  arc  extrinfical  to  the  mind,  and 
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its  own  operations^  proceeding  from  powers  intriniical 
and  proper  to  itfelf ;  which  when  refleded  on  by  itfclf, 
becoming  alfo  objedls  of  its  contemplation^  arCj  as  \ 
have  faid^  the  original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the 
firft  capacity  of  human  intelled  is,  that  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  receive  the  impreflions  made  on  it ;  either 
through  the  fenfcs  by  outward  objeds ;  or  by  its  own 
operations  when  it  rcfledb  on  them.  This  is  the  firft 
ftep  a  man  makes  towards  the  difcovery  of  any  things 
and  the  ground-work  whereon  to  build  all  thofe  ncKr 
tions  which  ever  he  ihall  have  naturally  in  this  worlds 
All  thofe  fublimc  tlioughts  which  tower  above  the 
clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itfelf,  take  their 
rife  and  footing  here :  in  all  that  good  extent  wherein 
the  mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote  fpeculations,  it  may 
feem  toht  elevated  with,  it  llirs  not  one  jot  bcyonc} 
thofe  ideas  which  fenfe  or  refledlion  have  offered  for  its 
contemplation. 

In  the  «cep.  «•  ?5.  In  this  part  the  underftanding  it 
tionoffimpie  merely  palfive;  and  whether  or  no  it  will 
ideas  the  un-  have  thefe  beginnings,  and  as  it  were  ma^ 
^^f^*^'"*ft  terials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own 
part  paffivc?      power.     For  the  objedls  of  our  fenfes  do, 

many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas 
upon  our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no :  and  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  leaft]^ 
fome  obfcure  notions  of  them«  No  mai^  can  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks.  Thefe  fimpl& 
ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  underftanding  caix 
no  more  refufe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  im- 
printed, nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itfelf, 
than  a  mirror  can  refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images, 
or  ideas  which  the  objed:s  fet  before  it  do  therein  pro- 
duce. As  the  bodies  that  furround  us  do  diverfly  aifcA 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  impref- 
fions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  thofe  idca^ 
(hat  are  annexed  to  them« 
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Of  Simple  Ideas. 

J.  I.  TP  H  E  better  to  underftand   the    Uncom* 

X      nature^  manner^  and  extent  of    pounded  ap« 
our  knowledge,  one  thing  is  carefully  to    P»««»- 
be  obferved  concerning  the  ideas  we  have;  and  that 
isj  that  fome  of  them  are  fimple,  and  fome  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  aifed  our  fenfes  are,  in  the 
things  themfelvesj  fo  united  and  blended,  that  there  is 
no  fepaxation,  no  dillance  between  them;  yet  it  is 
plainj  the  ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the 
fenfes  fimple  and  unmixed.  For  though  the  fight  and 
touch  often  take  in  from  the  fame  objecfl,  at  the  fame 
timCs  different  ideas ;  as  a  man  fees  at  once  motion  and 
a>lour ;  the  hand  feels  foftncfs  and  warmth  in  the  fame 
piece  of  wax :  yet  the  fimple  ideas,  thus  united  in  the 
fame  fubje&,  are  as  perfectly  diflindt  as  thofe  that  come 
in  by  different  fenfes :  the  coldnefs  and  hardnefs  which 
^man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  diftinc^  ideas  in 
die  mindj  as  the  fmell  and  whitenefs  of  a  lily ;  or  as 
fte  tafte  of  fugar,  and  fmell  of  a  rofe.  And  there  is 
aothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and 
diftind  perception  he  has  of  thofe  limpie  ideas ;  which, 
being  each  in  itfelf  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  no-« 
Uiiag  but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  in  the 
toiM»  and  is  not  diflinguifhable  into  different  ideas, 
r  .$.  2.  Thcfe  fimple  ideas,  the  materials  of  i^Qji^ 
all  our  knowledge,  are  fuggefted  and  fur-  can  neither 
lifhed  to  the  mind  only  by  thofe  two  ways  make  nor  de- 
ibove-mentioned,  viz.  fenfation  and  reflec-  ^^J  ^l>«"* 
tion.     (l)  When  the  underfhinding  is  once  ftored  with 

thefc 
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and  i'oniiihed  to  the  mind  only  by  fenfition  and  rcfiedlion,  the  b 
Woroeftcr  laakei  itfe  of  the  idea  oj*  fubftance  in  thefe  words :    "  If  the  idea 
•f  fubftaoCe  be  grauudcd  upwn  plain  and  evident  rcafon,  then  we'muft 
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thcfe  fimple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almofi:  infinite  variety;  and 
fo  can  make  at  pleafurc  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  moft  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 
underftanding,  by  any  quickncfs  or  variety  of  thought, 
to  invent  or  frame  one  pew  fimple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned  :  nor  can  any 
force  of  the  underftanding  deftroy  thofc  that  are  there. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own 
underftanding,  being  much-what  the  fame  as  it  is  in 
the  great  world  of  villble  things;  wherein  his  power, 
however  managed  by  art  and  Ikill,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are 

made 


allow  an  idea  of  fubftancc,  which  comes  not  in  by  fenfation  or  refle^on ; 
and  fo  we  may  be  certain  of  fomething  which  we  have  not  by  thefe  ideas.*' 

To  which  our  author  *  anfwers :  Thefe  words  of  your  lordlhip's  con- 
tain nothing  as  I  fee  in  them  againfl  roe :  for  I  never  (aid  that  tne  gene* 
ral  idea  of  fubftance  comes  in  by  fenfation  and  reflexion,  or  that  it  is  a 
fimple  idea  of  ienfation  or  reflexion,  though  it  be  nitimately  founded  in 
them ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  ot  the  general  idea  of  fomeihinga 
or  being,  with  the  relation  of  a  fupport  to  accidents.  For  general  ideas 
come  not  into  the  mind  by  fenfation  or  reflcdlion,  but  are  the  creatures  or 
inventions  of  the  underftanding,  as  1  think  I  have  (hownf;  and  alfb  how 
the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  fen&tton  and  reflec* 
tiun ;  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how 
they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  fenfatioo  and 
reileAion,  I  have  likcwife  (hown. 

Bur  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  fpeak  of  ideas  of 
fenfation  and  icflc^Uon,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge;  give  me 
lea\e,  my  lord,  to  fet  down  here  a  place  or  ivro^  out  of  my  book,  to  CK« 
plain  myiclf ;  as  I  thus  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflexion : 

*  That  thcfc,  when  we  have  taken  a  lull  furvey  of  them,  and  rhdr 

*  fevcral  modes,  and  the  compoiitions  made  out  of  them,  ive  (hall  find  to 
«  contain  all  our  whole  Hock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  mindsi 

*  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways];.'  'litis  thought,  in  ano« 
ther  place,  I  exprcfs  thus. 

I  'lliefc  are  the  moO  confiderable  of  rhofe  fimple  ideas  which  the  minA 

*  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge ;  all  which  it 

*  recti vcs  by  the  two  forerocotioDed  ways  of  fenfation  and  refle^UotiC/ 
And. 

'  Thus  I  have,  in  a  (hort  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideasg^ 

*  from  whence  all  the  reil  are  derived,  and  of  which  the}-  are  made  ap||/ 

•  In  his  firft  letter  to  the  bithop  of  Worccfter.  +  B.  3.  c,  3. 
B.  2.  c.  25.  &  c.  2!(.  $.  1 8.  ;  B.  a.  c.  I .  (.  5,  (  B.  a.  c  7.  §.  10.' 
11  B.  a.  c.  21.  $.  7 J. 
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made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
niaking  the  Icall  particle  of  new  matter,  or  deflroying 
one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The  fame  ina- 
bility will  every  one  lind  in  himfelf,  who  fliall  go  about 
to  fiifhion  in  his  undcrftandiiig  and  fimple  idea,  not 
received  in  by  his  fcnics  froiu  external  objeds,  or  by 
rcfieccion  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about 
them.  I  would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any  tafte, 
which  had  never  atFcdcd  his  palate  ;  or  frame  the  idea 
of  a  fcent  he  had  never  finclt :  and  when  he  can  do 
this,  I  V.  ill  alfo  conclude  that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas 
of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  diflind  notions  of 
founds. 

§.  3.  This 

Thisp  and  the  like*  faid  in  other  placesp  is  what  I  have  thought  con- 
ceraing  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflexion,  as  the  foundation  and  materiab 
of  all  our  ideas,  and  confequently  of  all  our  knowledge :  I  have  fet  down 
ihde  particulars  out  of  my  buok,  that  the  reader  having  a  full  view  of 
my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  fee  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  lord- 
Blip's  reprchcnfion.  For  thtit  your  lordfliip  is  not  very  well  fttisfied 
with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  con(ideration»  but  by  thefe 
alfo:  **  But  wc  are  It  ill  tuld,  that  our  underdanding  can  have  no  other 
ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation  or  reflexion." 

Your  lordfliij}'s  ar^roent,  in  the  paHage  we  are  upon,  Sands  thus : 
If  die  general  idea  ot  fuhftance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  lea* 
fim,  then  we  muft  allow  an  idea  of  fuhftance,  which  comes  nor  in  by 
fen&tion  or  reflediion.  This  is  a  cuufequence  which,  with  fubmiiEon,  I 
Aink  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  leafon  and  ideas  are  inconfiftent ;  for  if 
that  fuppodfion  be  not  true,  then  tl.e  general  idea  of  fubftance  may  be 
grounded  on  plain  and  evident  rcafo:i ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from 
nence,  that  it  is  nut  ultimaicly  gr ounded  on  and  derived  from  ideas  which 
Come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection ^  and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  come  in  b/ 
faifadon  or  reflexion. 

To  explain  myfolf,  and  clear  my  nxaiiing  in  this  matter.  All  the  ideas 
of  all  the  fenfible  (jualitic>  of  a  cherry  come  into  m)r  mind  by  fenfation  ; 
tile  ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  rcafoning,  knowing,  &c.  come  into 
my  mind  by  reflexion.  The  ideas  uf  thcfv:  qualities  and  adtioos,  or 
powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  to  be  by  themfelves  inconfiftent  with 
ttiftencft ;  or,  as  your  lordlhip  wxU  cxprciFes  it,  we  find  that  wc  can 
Ikave  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  wc  muft  conceive 
a  fnbftratum,  or  fubjcCt,  v»-hcrcin  they  arc,  i«  e.  That  they  cannot  exift 
or  fubfift  of  themfelves.  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  necefTary  ccn* 
aexion  iwith  inherence  or  b^'ing  fupporrcd  ;  which  being  a  relative  idea, 
fnperaddcd  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the- 
mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  fupport.  For  I  never  denied,  that 
the  mind  could  frame  to  irfelf  id;:.«s  oi  relation,  but  have  fhowcd  the 
ytte  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation,  fiu;  b  'caufe  a  relation  can* 
BOt  be  founded  in  aotliin^,  or  be  ihc  iclaiiun  ol  noihinj,  ^r.i  the  thing 

here 
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$.  3.  This  IS  the  reafon  why,  though  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it  impoffible  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other 
organs,  and  more  ways  to  coavey  into  the  underftand* 
ing  the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  thofcfive,  as  they 
arc  ufually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man :  yet 
I  think,  it  is  not  pofTible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howfoever  conftituted,  whereby 
they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  bcfidcs  founds,  taftes, 
fmells,  vilible  and  tangible  qualities.  And  had  man- 
kind been  made  but  with  four  fenfcs,  the  qualities  then, 
which  are  the  objeft  of  the  fifth  fenfe,  had  been  as  far 
from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now 
any  belonging  to  a  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth  fenfe,  cart 


here  related  as  a  ftimxmer,  or  a  fapport,  is  not  itprefeDted  to  the  miml, 

Sr  any  clear  and  dimiiA  idea ;  theretbre  the  obfcure  and  indiftindi,  Taene 
ea  of  thing,  or  fomething,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  pofitive  i£a, 
which  has  the  relation  of  a  fupport,  or  fubftratum,  to  modes  ofr  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  general,  indetermined  idea  of  fomething  is»  hj  ^ 
abftraftion  of  the  mind,  derived  alfo  firom  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenlation 
and  reflection :  and  thas  the  mind,  from  the  pofitive,  fimple  ideas  got  by 
fenfation  and  refle^on,  comes  to  the  ^neral,  relative  idea  of  futmance, 
which,  without  thefe  pofitive,  fimple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  voor  lordfhip  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  fteps  of 
the  mind  in  thb  buunefs)  has  well  expreflfcd  in  thb  more  familiar  way : 
'*  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but 
we  muft  conceive' a  fubftratum,  or  fuDJedl,  wherein  ihey  are;  fince  it  if 
a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accideata 
ihould  lubfiil  by  themfelves." 

Hence  your  lordlhip  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  fuUlance ;  and  faya^ 
"  I  grant  that  by  fenfation  and  reflexion  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
pro|>erties  of  things ;  but  our  reafon  is  fiitisfied  that  there  mnft  be  fome^ 
thing  beyond  chele,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  chat  they  (hould  fabfift  by  them- 
ftlves ;"  fo  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lordihip  means  by  the  lational 
idea  of  fubftance,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it  againft  what  I  have  (kid. 
shat  it  is  founded  on  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  or  refledioo,  and  that  ic 
is  a  very  obfcure  idea. 

Your  lordihip's  conclnfion  from  rour  foregoing  words  is,  '*  and  fo 
wt  majr  be  certain  of  fome  things  which  we  nave  not  bv  thoie  idcat;'* 
which  ia  a  propofition,  whofe  precife  meaning,  your  lordlhip  will  forgive 
me,  if  I  profeff,  as  it  ftands  tnere,  I  do  not  underfiand.  For  it  is  un- 
certain to  me,  whether  your  lordfhip  means,  we  may  certainly  know  the 
exiftence  of  fomething,  which  w*?  have  not  by  thole  ideas ;  or  certainlr 
know  the  diftinA  properties  of  fomething,  which  we  have  not  by  thow 
ideas:  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  fomc  propofition,  which  we  havener 
by  thofe  ideas :  for  to  be  certain  of  fomething  may  fignify  either  of 
thefe.  But  in  which  foever  of  thefc  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  m  how  I  aoi 
concerned  in  it. 

polfi- 
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poflibly  be :  *which»  whether  yet  fome  other.  crcatureSj 

in  fome  other  parts  of  this  vaft  and  fhipendous  univerfe^ 

may  not  have^  will  be  a  greater  prefumption  to  deny. 

He  that  will  not  fct  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 

things,  but  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this  tabrick^ 

and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little 

and  inconfiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with^ 

may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  manlions  of  it  there 

may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings^  of  whofe 

fiiculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehenfion,  as 

a  worm  {hut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 

fenfes  or  undcrftanding  of  a  man:  fuch  variety  and 

excellency  being  fuitable  to  the  wifdom  and  power  of 

the  maker.     I  have  here  followed  the  common  opinion 

of  man's  having  but  five  fenfes ;  though,  perhaps,  there 

may  be  juftly  counted  more:    but  either  fuppofition 

fcrves  equally  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.     m. 
Of  Ideas  of  one  Senfe. 

$•  I.  THHE  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  Djvifion  of 
X  we  receive  from  fenfation,  it  fimpie  ideai. 
nay  not  be  amifs  for  us  to  confider  them, 
ill  reference  to  the  diflferent  ways  whereby  they  make 
their  approaches  to  our  mindSj  and  make  themfelves 
perceivable  by  us. 

Firft,  Then,  there  are  fome  which  come  into  our 
Qiinds  by  one  fenfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themfelves 
tflto  the  mind  by  mere  fenfes  than  one. 
TKirdlys  Others  that  are  had  from  refledion  only. 
Fourthly,  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves  way, 
ttid  are  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfa^ 
tion  and  xcfleAion. 

We  ihall  confider  them  apart  tinder  their  feveral 
teds. 

yot.L  H  -r^x 
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•  ^  .  .  Firft,  There  arc  fomc  ideas  which  have 
icrifc  ai  co!  admittance  only  through  one  fcnfc,  which 
lours)  of  fee*  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus 
v^i  found,  light  and  colours,  as  white,  red,  yellow, 
cThearingj      h\\xc^  with  their  fevcral  degrees  or  (hades 

and  mixtures,  as  green,  fcarlet,  purple, 
fca-green,  and  the  reft,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes: 
all  kinds  of  noifes,  founds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears  : 
the  fcveral  taftes  and  fmells,  by  the  nofe  and  palace. 
And  if  thefe  organs,  or  the  nerves,  which  are  the  con- 
duits to  convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain,  the  mind's  prefence-room  (as  I  may  fo 
call  it)  are  any  of  them  fo  difordcred,  as  not  to-  perform 
their  functions,  they  have  no  poftcrn  to  be  admitted  by; 
ho  other  way  to  bring  thcmfdves  into  view,  and  be  per- 
ceived by  the  undcrftanding. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  belonging  to  the 
touch  are  heat  anJ  cold,  and  folidity  :  all  the  reft,  con- 
lifting  almoft  wholly  in  the  fcnlible  configuration,  as 
■fmbbth  and  rough,  or  elfc  more  or  lefs  firm  adhefion 
of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  foft,  tough  and  brittle,  arc 
obvious  enough. 

Fcwfimpic  §.  2-  I  think,  it  will  be  nectllcfs  to  enu- 

idcas  have       mcn^tc  ail  the  particular  limple  ideas,  bc- 
names.  longing  to  each   i'^nfc.     Nor  indeed  is  it 

pofliblc,  if  we  would ;  there  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  moft  of  the  fenfes,  than  we  have 
names  for.  The  variety  of  fmells,  which  are  as  many 
almoft,  if  not  more,  than  fpecies  of  bodies  in  the  worlds 
do  moft  of  then)  want  names.  Sweet  and  ftinking 
commonly  fcrvc  our  turn  for  thefe  ideas,  which  in 
f^ftcci:  is  little  more  than  to  call  theni  pleafing  or  cjif- 
plealing;  though  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  and  violet>  both 
^wect,  are  certainly  very  diftiruil  ideas.  Nor  a^^.the 
different  taftes,  that  by  our  palates  we  receive  idlta^  o^ 
much  better  provided  with  naniK:s.  Sweet,  bitterj  ibuf« 
harih,  and  fait,  are  almoft  all  the  epithets  we  havq  to> 
denominate  that  numberlefs  variety  of*  reliflies^  ji|rq  ^ 
arc  to  be  found  diftincl,  not  only  in  :^^mo|(  .CYJ"~' 
of  creatures,  but  in  the  d^crent.  p^r^s.  <jF,*| 
plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  fame  nfi^ji  Ew  J 
loiS*^and  founds.    I  fliall  tfiereforej  in  t 
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fimple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content  myfelf  to  fee 
down  only  fuch,  as  are  moft  material  to  our  prefent 
purpofe,  or  arc  in  themfclves  lefs  apt  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  though  they  arc  very  frequently  the  ingre-. 
dients  of  our  complex  ideas,  amongft  which,  I  thinkj 
I  may  well  account  folidity;  which  therefore  I  fhall 
treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

J.  I.  THHE  idea  of  folidity  we  receive  ^'^  receive 
X  by  our  touch ;  and  it  arifcs  from  1^^'^^^^*^'^°™ 
the  refinance  which  wc  find  in  bodv,  to  the 
entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  poflefles, 
till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  wc  receive 
more  conftantly  from  fcnfation,  than  folidity.  Whe- 
ther we  move  or  reft,  in  what  pofture  foever  we  are, 
wc  always  feel  fomething  under  us  that  fupports  us,  and 
hinders  our  farther  finking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies 
which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that,  whilft 
Acy  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  infurmount- 
ablc  force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands 
Aatprefs  therp.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach 
of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved  one  towards  ano- 
ther, r  call  folidity.  1  will  not  difpute,  whether  this 
viccptation  of  the  word  folid  be  nearer  to  its  original 
^ification,  than  that  which  mathematicians  ufe  it  in: 
it  fuffices,  that  I  think  the  common  notion  of  folidity 
^ill  allow,  if  not  juftify,  this  ufe  of  it ;  but,  if  any 
^Wthink  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my 
confcnc.  Only  I  have  thought  the  term  folidity  the 
|WW  proper  to  exprefs  this  idea,  not  only  becaufe  of 
IJiTilJ^u:  ufe  in  tha(  fenfe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  carries 
lUP^  more  of  i)ofitive  in  it  than  impenetrability, 
"^ift      'Tfeiv^nd  iiticrhat{8  more  a  confequence 

i^This,  of  all  other, 

fcems 
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feems  the  idea  mod  intimately  connected  with  and 
aflential  to  body,  fo  as  no-where  clfe  to  be  found  or 
imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our  renfe9 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  malTes  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
fufficient  to  caufe  a  fenfation  in  us ;  yet  the  mind, 
having  once  got  this  idea  from  fuch  grofler  fenfible 
bodies,  traces  it  farther  %  and  confiders  it,  as  well  as 
figure,  in  the  minuted  particle  of  matter  that  can  exift  i 
and  finds  it  infeparably  inherent  in  body,  wherever  or 
however  modified. 

Solidity  fills  §'  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  which  belongs  to 
Ipacc.  body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  Ipace. 

The  idea  of  which  filling  of  fpace  is,  that, 
where  we  imagine  any  {pace  taken  up  by  a  folid  fub- 
ftancCi  vc  conceive  it  fo  to  pofTefs  it,  that  it  excludes 
all  other  folid  fubdances ;  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any 
other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
draight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unlefs  it 
removes  from  between  them,  in  a  line  not  parallel  to 
that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it  the  bodies 
which  we  ordinarily  handle  fufficicntly  furnifh  us  with. 

Diftinftfrom  t'  \  J>'^  refiftance  whereby  it  keeps 
lUjicc;  Other  bodies  out  or  the  ipace  which  it  pol- 

fcfles,  is  fo  great,  that  no  force,  how  great 
foever,  can  furmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world, 
prcffing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  fides,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  refiftancc  which  it  will  make,  foft  as  it 
is,  to  their  approaching  one  amother,  till  it  be  removed 
out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of  folidity  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  both  from  pure  fpace,  which  is  capable  nei* 
thcr  of  refidance  nor  motion ;  and  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  hardnefs.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies 
at  a  didance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another, 
without  touching  or  difplacing  any  folid  thing,  till  their 
fuperficies  come  td  meet :  whereby,  I  think,  we  have 
the  clear  idea  of  fpace  without  folidity.  For  (not  to  go 
fo  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  afk,  whe- 
ther a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  one 
linglc  body  alone  without  any  other  fucceeding  imme-> 
diatcly  into  its  place  ?  I  think  it  is  evident  he  can : 
the  idea  of  motion  f^  ~^  ^^y  fio  more  including  the 

tf  idea 
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idea  of  motion  in  another^  than  the  idea  of  a  fquare 
figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  fquare  figure 
in  another.  I  do  not  afk^  >vhether  bodies  ^o  fo  exift 
that  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot  xeally  be  without  the 
motion  of  another  ?  To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to 
beg  the  queflion  for  or  -againfl  a  vacuum.  But  my 
queftion  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one 
body  moved  whilfl  others  are  at  reft  ?  And  I  think  this 
no  one  will  deny.  If  fo,  then  the  place  it  dcferted  gives 
us  the  idea  of  pure  fpace  without  folidity,  whereinto 
any  other  body  may  enter,  without  cither  refiftance  or 
protnifion  of  any  thing.  When  the  fucker  in  a  pump 
is  drawn,  the  fpace  it  filled  in  the  tube  is  certainly  the 
fame  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the 
fucker  or  npt :  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradi(5lion  that^ 
upon  the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  con* 
tiguous  to  it,  fhould  not  follow  it.  The  neceility  of 
fuch  a  motion  is  built  pnly  on  the  fuppofition  that  the 
world  is  full,  but  not  on  the  diftind  ideas  of  fpace  am) 
Iblidity ;  which  are  as  diiferent  as  refiftance-  and  not 
refiftance;  protnifion  and  not  protruiion.  And  that 
men  have  ideas  of  fpace  without  a  body,  their  ^tt^  di(^ 
putes  about  a  vacuum  plainly  dcmonftrate ;  as  is  fhbwed 
in  another  place. 

$•  4*  Solidity  is  hereby  alfo  differenced 
from  haidnefi,  in  that  folidity  confifts  in  ^^  '*^* 
repletion,  and  fo  an  utter  exclufion  of  other 
bodies  out  of  the  fpace  it  pofTeftes ;  but  hardnefs,  in  a 
firm  coheflon  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  mafles 
of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eafiljr 
change  its  figure.  And  indeed,  hard  and  foft  are  nameti 
that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  our  own  bodies ;  th^t  being  generally  called 
baxd  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  iooner  than  change 
figure  by  the  preflure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  foft,  which  changes  the  fituation 
of  its  parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  fituation  of  the! 
ieufible  parts  amongft  themfelvcs,  or  of  the  figure  of 
die  whole,  gives  no  more  folidity  to  the  hardcft  body  in 
is  the  worlds  than  to  the  fofteft  \  nor  is  an  ada^nant 

H  3  one 
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one  jot  more  folid  than  water.  For  though  the  tw© 
flat;  fides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more  eafily  ap- 
proach each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but 
water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them  : 
yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  arc  more 
folid  than  thofc  of  water,  or  rcfifl:  more ;  but  becaufc, 
the  partsof  water  being  more  ealily  fcparable from  each 
other,  they  will,  by  a  lidc  motion,  be  more  eafily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces 
of  marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making 
place  by  that  fide-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder 
the  approach  of  thefe  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as 
the  diamond ;  and  it  would  be  as  impoflible  by  any 
force  to  furmount  their  refiftancc,  as  to  furmount  the 
tefiRance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The  fofteft  body 
in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  relift  the  coming  toge- 
ther of  any  other  two  bodies^  if  it  be  not  put  out  of 
fhc  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardeft  that 
fcan  be  found  or  imagined.  He  that  fhall  fill  a  yielding 
fpft  bod)Mvell  with  air'dr  water,  will'  quickly  find  its 
tcfiilance :  and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies 
that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  approaching  one 
Another,"  may  be  pleafed  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air 
inclofcd  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  been 
rold,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of 
gold  filled  with  water  and  exactly  clofcd,  which  farther 
Ihows  the.folldity  of  fo  foft  a  body  as  water.  For  the 
golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a  prefs  which 
was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  fl\rcws,  the. water 
piade  iffclf  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  clofc 
metal  j  and,  finding  no  rbom  for  a  nearer  approach  of 
its  jiirticlcs  within,  got  to  the  outfidc,  where  it  rofc 
like  a  dew,  and  fo  fell  in'drops,  before  the  fides  of  the 
globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compreffion 
of  the  engine  that  fqucezed  it. 

On  foliJiiy  §•    >*      ^^V    ^'"'^    ^*^*^'^    ^f   ^o'i^»^y>    'S    the 

depend  ^m-  cxtenfion  of  body  difiinguifhcd  from  the  ex- 
pulfc,  rciia-  tcnfion  of  fpace  :  the  cxtenfion  of  body  be- 
trice,  and  j^g  nothing  but  the  cohefion  or  continuity 
procru  icn.  ^j-  j-^jjj^  leparabie,  mx)veabla  parts  ;  and 
the  cxtenfion  of  fpace,  the  continuity  of  unfblid,  infe- 

parablcj 
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prable,  and  immoveable  parts-.    Upon  the  folidity  of 

bodies  al fo  depend   their   mutiial  •impulfe,  rcfiftance, 

and  protrulion.     Of  pure  fpace  then,  and  folidity,  there 

are  fcveral  (amongft  which  I  confefs  myfclf  onej  who 

perfuadc  thcmfelvcs  they  have  clear  and  diilind.  idea&^ 

and  that  they  can  think  on  fpace,  without  any  «thing  in 

k  that  refifts  or  is  protruded  by  body.     This  is  the  idea 

of  pure  fpace,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear,  as 

any  idea  they  can' have  of  the  extenlion  of  body;  the 

idea  of  the  diftance  between  the  opf)ofite  parts  of  a 

concave  fupcrficies  being  equally  as  clear  without  ^ 

with  the  idea  of  any  folid  parts  between :  and  on  the 

other  fide  they  perfiiade  thexnfclvesj  that  they /hayC|L 

diilindl  from  that  of  pure  fpace^  the  idea  of  fbmcfthing 

(hat  fills  fpace,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulfe 

of  other  bodies,   or  riefifl  their  motion.     If  theire  be 

others  that  have  not  thefe  two  ideas  diftinA^  bu^  cpn^' 

found  them,  and  make  but  one  of  thein  $  I  know  not 

how  men,    who  have  the  fame  idea  under  different 

names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  fame  nan[ie,  can  in 

that  cafe  talk  with  one  another;  any  mote  than  a  nranr 

who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  diftind  ideas  of  the 

colour  of  fcarlet,   and  the  fouqd  of  a  trumpet,  could 

difcourfe  concerning  fcarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man 

I  mention  in  aiiothcr  place^  who  fanciDd  that  the  idea 

of  fcarlet  was  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet. 

$.6.  If  any  one  alk  me,  Avhat  this  fo-  ^^^  ^^  j^ 
lidity-  is?' I  fend  tiim  to  his  fenfes  Co  in- 
form him:  let  him  put  a  flint  prk  foot-ball  between- 
his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to-jotA^tK^;  and  Ke  will 
know.  If  he  thinks  this  not  afniKcicnt  explicauoin  OJt 
folidity,  what  it  is,  and  whereirt'itf  confifls ;  I  pco'^ 
mife  to  tell  him  what  it  is,  and-  wherein^  it  cpnfiftf , 
when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
fifls ;  or  explains  to  me  what  exiiennon  or  mt^ibn*  is, 
which  perhaps fccms  much  eaficr.  The  fimple  ideas  wc 
have  arc  |fuch  as  experience  teaches  them  us,  but  if, 
beyond  that,  we  endeavour  by  words  to  ^makc  thcyn. 
clearer  in  the  mind;  we  Ihall  fubceed  ho  better^  than  if 
ve  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darkncfs  of  a  blind  v^^tf^ 
.1  •: :  I  -  \    •  H  4  •  '  '  ■  *  mind 
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mind  hy  talking ;  and  to  difcourfe  into  him  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colours.  The  rcafon  of  this  I  (hall  fhow 
in  another  place. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Senfes. 

THE  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  fenfe  are  of 
fpace^  or  extenfion^  figure^  rtftj  and  motion; 
for  thele  make  perceivable  impreflions,  both  on  the  eyes 
and  touch:  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  extenfion,  figure^  motion^  and 
reft  [of  bodies^  both  by  feeing  and  feeling.  But  havinjg 
dccafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  place^ 
I  here  only  enumerate  them. 


f ..  .*. 
•1  -  ■ 
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Of-  Simple-  Ideas  of  Reflelfion. 

Simple  ideas  5-  ^  np HE  mind,  receiving  the  ideas, 
aie  tbe  ope-  X      mentioned    in    the    foregoing 

ndoniofthe  chapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  it« 
jg«^^J^«  view  inward  upon  itfelf,  and  obferves  its 
ideal.    '         ^^^  a(9ions  about  thofe  ideas  it  has,   takes 

from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as  capa- 
ble to  be  the  obje&s  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  thofb 
it  received  from  forqgn  things. 

The  idea  of  ^-  ^"  T*^^  ^^^  &^^^  and  principal  anions 
pqxcptipni,  of  the  mind,  which  are  molt  frequently  con- 
ajid  idea.of  fidered,  and  which  are  fo  frequent,  that 
Sic  from  r^  every  one  that  pleafes  may  take  notice  of 
H^^QQ^  them  in  himfelf,  are  thefe  two ;  Perceptioa 

or  Thinking;  and  Volition,  or  Willing. 

The 
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The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  underftandingj  and 
the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will ;  and  thefe  two 
powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  facul- 
ties. Of  fomc  of  the  modes  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  of  re« 
fledion^  fuch  as  are  Remembrance^  Difcerning,  Rea-» 
foning^  Judging,  Knowledge^  Faith,  &c.,  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 


c  H  A  P.  vn. 

p 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Senfatitm  and  RefieShn. 

$•  I.  nPHERE  be  other  fimple  ideas 

.  X     which  convey  themfelves  into    J*^fn««»4 
the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and    '^'"°* 
refledion,  viz.   Pleafure  or  Delight,  and  its  oppofite^ 
Fain  or  Uneafinefs,  Power,  Exiftence,  Unity. 

$.  2.  Delight  or  uneafinefs,  one  or  other  .of  them^ 
join  themfelves  to  almoft  all  our  ideas,  both  of  fenfii* 
tion  and  reflection :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  affedlion  of 
our  fenfes  from  without,  any  retired  thought  of  our 
mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleafure 
or  (Mun.  By  pleafure  and  pain  I  would  be  underftood 
to  ugnify  whatfoever  delights  or  molefts  us  moft ;  whe- 
ther it  arifes  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  an/ 
thug  operating  on  our  bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it 
iadsraAion,  delight,  pleafure,  happincfs,  &c.  on  the 
one  fide ;  or  uneafinefs,  trouble^  pain,  torment,  anguifli^ 
mifery,  Arc.  on  the  other ;  they  ^e  ftill  but  different 
dc;grees  of  the  fame  thing,  and  beloi^  to  the  ideas  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneafinels ;  which  are  the 
names  I  fliall  moft  commonly  ufe  for  thofe  two  forts  of 
ideas. 

%.  3.  The  infinitely  wife  author  of  our  being  having 
^ven  us  the  power  over  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 
move  or  keep  them  at  reft  as  we  think  fit ;  and  alfo,  hf 
the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourfelves  and  other  con- 
tiguous bodicti  in  which  confift  all  the  adions  of  our 

body; 


•t 
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body ;  having  alfo  given  a  power  to  our  minds  in  fe- 
veral  inftanccs,  to  choofe,  amongft  its  ideas,  which  it 
will  think  on,  and  to  purfue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
fubjcft  with  confideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to 
thefe  adlions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we  are' ca- 
pable of;  has  been  pleated  to  join  to  feveral  thoughts^ 
and  fcvcral  fcnfations,  a  perception  of  delight.  ■  If  this 
were  wholly  feparated  from  all  our  outward  fenfations 
and  inward  thoughts,  we  fhould  h.^ve  no  reafori  to 
prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another;  negligence  to 
attention ;  or  motion -to'reft.  -  And  fo  we  Ihould  neither 
ftir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our  minds,  but  let  our 
thoughts  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  run  a-drift,  withoot  any 
diredtion  or  deiign ;  and  fulTer  the  ideas  of  our  mindsj 
like  unregarded  (hadows,  to  make  their  app£?aace8 
there,  as  it  happened^  without  attending  to  them.  In 
which  ftate  man,  however  furniihcd  with  the  -faculties* 
of  underftanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very 'idle  unac- 
tive  creature,  and  paf&  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  le-: 
ihargick  dream.  It  has  therefore plcafcd  our  wife  Crea- 
tor to  annex  to  feveral  objcdls,  and  the  ideas  which  we 
receive  from  them,  as  alfo  to  feveral  of  our  thooghts^ 
a  concomitant  pleafure,  and  that  in  feveral  objc^ts^  to 
feveral  degrees ;  that  thofe  faculties  which  he  had  en* 
dowed  us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unem- 
plo)'ed  by  us,  ,       . 

%.  4.  Pain  has  the  fame  efficacy  and  ufe  10  fet  us  on 
work  that  pleafure  has,  we  being,  as  ready  to  ^m|rfoy 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that>  as  to  purfue  this :  only  thi«. 
is  worth  our  confideration,  that  pain  is  often  produced 
by  the  fame  objects  and  ideas  that  produce  pleafure  in 
us.  This  their  near  conjundtion,  which  makes  us  often 
fee)  pain  in  the  fenfations  where  wc  cxpecled  pleafure,^ 
^ives  us  new  occaiion  of  admiring  the  wifdom  and  good-i.< 
ncfs  of  our  Maker  :  who,  defigning  the  prefervation  of 
our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many 
things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they 
will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But 
he  not  defigning  our  prefervation  barely,  but  the  pre« 
fcrvation  of  every  part  and  organ.in  its  perfedlion»  hat^ 
in  many  cafcsj  annexed  paip  to  thofc  very  ideas  which 

delight 
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ciclight  us.  Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in 
cjne  degree,  by  a  little  greater  incrcafe  of  it,  proves  no 
Ordinary  torment ;  and  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  fenfible 
objcdls,  light  itfclf,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  in- 
creafed  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  caufes  a 
very  painful  fenfation.  Which  is  wifely  and  favourabl/ 
fo  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  objedl  docs  by  the 
vchemency  of  its  operation  diforder  the  inftruments  of 
fenfation,  whofe  ftruclures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and 
delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  fo  be 
unfitted  for  its  proper  funftion  for  the  future.  The  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  objdfts  that  produce  it  may  well 
perfuadc  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  ufe  of  pain.  For 
though  great  light  be  infufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the 
higheft  degree  of  darknefs  does  not  at  all  difcafe  them ; 
bccaufe  that  caufing  no  diforderly  motion  in  it,  leaves 
that  curious  organ  unarmed  in  its  natural  ftate.  But 
yet  excefs  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us,  becaufe  it  is 
equally*  deftruftive  to  that  temper  which  is  neceflarf 
to"  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  the  cxcrcife  of  the  fevend 
fun&ions  of  the  body,  and  which  confifts  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  warmth :  or^  if  you  pleafe,  a  motion  of 
the  infenliblc  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  cer- 
tain bounds. 

$.  5.  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reafon,  why 
God  hath  fcattcrcd  up  and  down  feveral  degrees  of  plea- 
fiire  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affed 
us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almoft  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to  do  with ;  that  we  findings 
imperfection,  diifatisfadHon,  and  want  of  compleat  hap- 
pinefs,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can 
afford  us,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  enjoyment  ol 
him,  with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  at  whofe 
right  hand  are  pleafures  for  evermore. 

$.  6.  Though  what  I  have  here  faid  may 
not  perhaps  make  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and     ^^5^^"«  aw* 

D3in 

pain  clearer  to  us  than  our  own  experience 
does,  which  is  the  only  way  that  we  are  capable  of 
having  them;  yet  the  confideration  of  the  reaibn  why 
thry  are  annexed  to  fo  many  other  ideas,  ferving  to  give 
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us  due  ibntimcnts  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
fovereign  difpofer  of  all  things^  may  not  be  unfuitable 
CO  the  main  end  of  thcfe  inquiries ;  the  knowledge  and 
veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts^ 
and  the  proper  bufinefs  of  all  underftandings. 
g^g  §.  7.  Exiftencc  and  unity  are  two  other 

Md  Baity.        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fuggelled  to  the  underftand- 

ing  by  every  objcd  without^  and  every  idea 
within.  When  .ideas  are  in  our  minds^  we  confider 
them  as  being  adually  therc»  as  well  as  we  confider 
things  to  be  aiilually  without  us;  which  is^  that  they 
cxill»  or  have  exigence :  and  whatever  we  can  confider 
as  one  things  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  fuggells  to 
the  underftanding  the  idea  of  unity. 
j^g^j^  $•  ^*  Power  alfo  is  another  of  thofe  Am- 

ple ideas  which  we  receive  from  fen(ation 
and  reflection.  For  obferving  in  ourfelvcs>  that  we 
can  at  pleafure  move  icvend  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
verc  at  refl ;  the  eftccts  allb^  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  prouuce  in  one  another^  occurring  every  mo- 
ment to  our  fcnfcs ;  we  both  thcfe  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 

$.  9.  Befides  thefe  there  is  another  idea» 
which,  though  luggcfled  by  our  fenfes,  yet 
is  more  conrtanriy  offereil  to  us  by  what  pallcs  in  our 
minds :  and  that  is  the  idea  of  fuccettton.  For  if  we 
look  immediately  into  ourfclves,  and  reflect  on  what  is 
obfervablc  there,  we  Ihall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilft 
wc  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  pai&ng  in  train* 
ene  going  and  another  comiog,  without  intermifiioa. 

Sr-a-ic  WcM  ^'  *^'    ^^^^'^^  ^*  they  arc  not  all,  arc  at 

the'cMKruia  Icail  (as  I  thiixk)  the  nieft  coniidcnblc  of 

d'lii  ocr  thofe  limplc  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 

izuMlrx.^-:.  ^j^.j  Qj-  which  is  made  all  its  other  know- 

ledcc:  x\\  which  it  receiver  onlv  by  the  two  ibremco* 
tiorcd  ujiys  or  KTvuc?on  a:M  reflcclion- 

\or  let  anv  one  thir.k  thcic  too  narrow  bounds  for 
the  ci;*d.:oL:s  nniKi  ex  man  t;.>  c}bpatiatc  in,  which 
rakes  i:s  rl:i;ht  ilircher  :ha:^  the  itirs,  uvi  c^naoc  be  coo* 
fined  bv  the  1ipul>  oi  the  woild;  that  cAcend^  its 
thoui;h:s  often  oca  bcNonJ  ch^:  u;uicft  e^qKm&m  of 

matocTj 
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matter^  and  makes  excurfions  into  that  incomprchcn-- 
lible  inane.  I  grant  all  this^  but  defire  any  one  to 
aflign  any  fimple  idea  which  is  not  received  from  one  of 
thofe  inlets  before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not 
made  out  of  thofe  limple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  fo  ftrangfc 
to  think  thefe  few  fimple  ideas  fufficient  to  employ  tne 
quickefl  thought,. or  laigell  capacity;  and  to  fumilh 
the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  mofe 
various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind ;  if  we 
confider  how  many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  va-» 
rious  compofition  of  twenty-four  letters;  or  if,  going 
one  ftep  farther,  we  will  but  rcfleft  on  the  variety  of 
combinations  may  be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whofe  flock  is 
inexhauftible  and  truly  infinite :  and  what  a  large  and 
immenfe  field  doth  cxtenfion  alone  afford  the  mathe- 
maticians ? 


CHAP.    VIII. 

ISome  farther  Confiderations  concerning  our  Simple 

Ideas. 

5.  I.  f^ONCERNING  the  fimple  ideas  PofitiveideM 
Vy  of  fenfation  it  is  to  be  confidered  ^m  pri^*- 
that  whatfoever  is  fo  conflituted  in  nature  as  ^^^  ciafa.- 
to  be  able,  by  affedling  our  fcnfcs,  to  caufe  any  percep- 
tion in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  under- 
Handing  a  fimple  idea;  which,  whatever  be  the  external 
caufe  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our 
difceming  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  con- 
fidered there  to  be  a  real  pofitive  idea  in  the  linder- 
ilanding  as  much  as  any  other  whatfoever;  though 
perhaps  the  caufe  of  it  be  but  a  privation  of  mk 

fbbjea.  .  •/; 

$.  3.  Thus  the  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  light  an^  dark}- 
aefiji  white  and  black,  motion  and  ref^,   are  equ^lT 
dear  ^^^  pofitive  ideas  in  the  mind ;  thoifgb  perha^ 
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fomc  of  the  caufes  which  produce  them  are  barely  pri- 
vations in  fubjeds,  from  whence  our  fenfes  derive  thofc 
ideas.  Thefe  the  underftanding»  in  its  view  of  them, 
confiders  all  as  diftinct  pofitive  ickas^  without  taking 
notice  of  the  caufes  that  produce  them ;  which  is  an 
inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  un* 
derftanding»  but  to  the  nature  of  the  things  cxifling 
"without  us.  Thefe  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
carefully  to  be  diilin^uifhed ;  it  being  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  muft 
bcj  and  how  ranged  in* the  fuperficies,  to  make  an^r  ob- 
jcdt  appear  white  or  black. 

$•  3.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into 
their  caufes,  hath  the  ideas  of  wliitc  and  black,  and 
other  colours,  as  clearly,  pcrfciflly,  and  diftindlly  in  his 
underftanding,  and  perhaps  more  diilindly,  than  Ac 
philofopher,  who  hath  bufled  himfclf  in  conddering 
their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of 
them  is  in  its  caufe  pofitive  or  privative;  and  the  idea 
of  black  is  no  Icfs  pofitive  in  his  mind,  than  that  of 
white,  however  the  caufe  of  that  colour  in  the  external 
objert  may  be  only  a  privation. 

§.  4.  If  it  were  the  defign  of  my  prcfent  undertaking 
to  inquire  into  the  natural  caufes  and  manner  of  per- 
ception, I  fhould  offer  this  as  a  reafon  ^\  hy  a  privative 
caufe  might,  in  feme  cales  at  leaft,  produce  a  pofitive 
idea;  viz.  that  all  fenfation  bein^  produced  in  us  only 
by  different  degrees  and  modes  ot  motion  in  our  animal 
fpirits^  varioully  agitated  by  external  objects,  the  abate- 
ment ot'  any  former  motion  mull  as  neccilarily  pro- 
duce a  new.  fenfation,  as  the  variation  or  ircreafe  of 
it :  and  fo  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only 
on  a  diifercnt  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  that 
organ. 

$•  5.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  no,  I  will  not  here 
determine,  but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experiencey 
>rhcthcr  the  (hadow  of  a  nun,  though  it  confifh  of 
nothing  but  the  abfence  of  light  (and  the  more  the 
abfcnce  of  light  is»  the  more  difcemable  is  the  ihadovl 
docs  not»  when  a  man  looks  on  ic^  caufe  as  dcai  ud 

pofitive 
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poiitive  idea  in  his  mind>  as  a  man  himfclf^  though 
covered  over  with  clear  fun-fhine  ?  and  the  pidure  ot  a 
Ihadow  is  a  poiitive  thing.  Indeed  we  have  negative 
iiamcs,  which  (land  not  diredly  for  pofitivc  ideas,  but 
for  their  abfencc,  fuch  as  infipid,  filcnce,  nihil,  &c- 
which  words  denote  pofitive  ideas;  v.  g.  taftc,  found, 
being,  with  a  fignification  of  their  abfence. 

J.  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  Pofitivcidcts 
fee  darknefs.  For  fuppofing  a  hole  per-  frompriva- 
fcAly-  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  re-  tivccaufcs. 
fleiflcd,  it  is  certain  one  may  fee  the  figure  of  it,  or  it 
may  be  painted  :  or  whether  the  ink  I  uritc  with  makes 
any  oth^r  idea,  is  a  qucftion.  The  privative  caufes  I 
have  here  alligned  of  poiitive  ideas  arc  according  to  the 
common  opinion  :  but  In  truth  it  will  be  hard  to  deter- 
mlne,  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative 
caufcj  till  it  be  determined,  whether  rcfl  be  any  more 
a  privation  than  motion. 

§.  7.  To  difcover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  j^^^^  -^^  ^ 
the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intcU  mind,  quali- 
Irgibly,  it  Mill  be  convenient  to  diftinguifh  ties  in  bc- 
them  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  ^*^ 
minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the 
bodies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us:  that  fo  we 
may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is  doncj  that  they  are 
exa<5lly  the  images  and  refemblances  of  fomething  in- 
herent in  the  fubje^^c ;  moft  of  thofc  of  fenfation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likencfs  of  fomething  exifting 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  Ihuid  tor  them  are  the 
likehefs  of  our  ideasj  which  yet  u}X)n  hearing  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  us. 

§.  8.  Whatfoevcr  the  mind  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is 
the  immediate  objc*5l  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
ftanding,  that  I  call  idea;  and  the  power  to  prpducc 
any  idea  in  our  mind  I  call  quality  of  the  fubjeA 
wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  fnow-ball  having  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and 
round,  the  powers  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as  the/ 
are  in  the  fnow-ball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  they  arcfen-i 
rations  Or  perceptions  in  our  underftandings,  I  call  them' 
ideas:  which  idcasj  if  I  fpcak  of  fometimcs^  as  in  the 

things 
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things  thc^mfelves^  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  Aofe 

qualities  in  the  objeds  which  produce  them  in  us. 

p .  $.9.  Qualities  thus  confidered  in  bodies 

^nmaiyqui-    ^^^^  g^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  Utterly  infeparablc 

from  the  body>  in  what  eftate  foever  it  be ; 
fuch  as  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  fufFerSj  all 
the  force  can  be  ufed  upon  it»  it  conftantly  keeps ;  and 
fuch  as  fenfe  conftantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter 
which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived^  and  the  mind 
finds  infeparable  from  every  particle  of  matter,  though 
lefs  than  to  make  itfelf  fingly  be  perceived   by  our 
fenfes,  v.  g.    Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  each  part  has  ftill  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  and 
mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  ftill  the  lame 
qualities;  and  fo  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  in« 
fenfible,  they  mud  retain  (till  each  of  them  all  thole 
qualities.     For  divifion  (which  is  all  that  a  mill,  or 
peftle,  or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  reduc* 
ing  it  to  infenfiblc  parts)  can  never  take  away  either 
folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body^ 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  diftind:  feparate  mafles  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before :  all  which 
diftindl  maflfes,  reckoned  as  fo  many  diftind  bodies^ 
after  divifion  make  a  certain  number.     Thefe  I  call 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  wc 
may  obferve  to  produce  fimple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  folidity, 
extenfion,  figure,  motion  or  refl:,  and  number. 

§.  10.  Secondly,  fuch  qualities  which  in 
Secondary  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objefts  themfelvcs, 
**  ^^'  but  powers  to  produce  various  fenfations  in 
us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts,  as  co- 
lours, founds,  tafies,  &c.  thefe  I  call  fecondary  quali- 
ties. To  thefe  might  be  added  a  third  fort,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are  as  much 
real  qualities  in  the  fubjed,  as  thofe  which  I,  to  com^ 
ply  with  the  common  way  of  fpeaking,  call  qualities, 
but  for  difiinftion,  fecondary  qualities.  For  the  power 
in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  orconfiftency,  in  WiK 
or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  qualiqf 
vx  firi^  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in  me  a  new  idei 

or 
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or  fenfation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which'  I  felt  not  before, 
by  the  fame  primary  qualities,  viz.  the  bulk,  texture, 
and  motion  of  its  infenfible  parts. 

f .  1 1 .   The  next  thing  to  be  confidcrcd     u^.^  ^ J_. 
H|  now  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;    and     ty  qualities 
that  is  manifcftly  by  impulfc,  the  only  way     prpduccthcic 
which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.     *^*"' 

J.  12.  If  then  external  objefts  be  not  united  to  our 
minds,  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we 
perceive   thefe  original   qualities   in  fuch  of  them   as 
fingly  fall  under  our  fenfes,  it  is  evident  that  feme  mo- 
tion muft  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal 
ipiritSj  by  fome  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the 
feat  of  fenfation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the 
particular  ideas  w€  have  of  them.     And  fince  the  ex- 
cenfion,  figure,  number  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an 
obfervable  bignefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  diftance  by 
the  fights  it  is  evident  fomc  lingly  imperceptible  bodies 
muft  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  fome  motion,  which  produces  thefe  ideas 
which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

<.  13.  After  the  fame  manner  that  the  tt^^  ^.^^ 
ideas  of  thelc  original  qualities  are  pro*  dary, 
duced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
ideas  of  fecondary  qualities  are  alfo  produced,  viz.  by 
the  operations  of  infenfible  particles  on  our  fenfes.  For 
it  being  manifeft  that  there  are  bodies  and  good  ftorc 
of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  fo  fmall,  that  we  cannot, 
by  any  of  our  fenfes,  difcover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  thtr  air  and 
water,  and  others  extremely  fmallcr  than  thofe,  per- 
haps as  much  fmaller  than  the  particles  of  air  and  wa- 
itr,  as  the  particles  of  air  and  water  are  fmaller  than 
peafc  or  hail-fiones  :  let  u3  fuppofe  at  prcfcnt,  that  the 
different  motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number  of  fuch 
particles,  affefting  the  feveral  organs  of  our  fenfes,  pro- 
dace  in  us  th'ofc  different  fenfations,  which  we  have 
from  clie  colours  and  fmells  of  bodies ;  v.  g.  that  a 
violet,  by  the  impulfe  of  fuch  infenfible  particles  of 
natter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different 
dwrecs-  ami  modifications  of  their  motions,  caufcs  the 
Vol.  I.  I  idciL 
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ideas  of  the  blue  colour  and  fwcet  fccnt  of  that  flower, 
to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  it  being  no  more  impof-« 
iible  to  conceive  that  God  fhould  annex  fuch  ideas  to 
fuch  motions^  with  which  they  have  no  limilitudc,  than 
that  he  ihould  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a 
piece  of  ftecl  dividing  our  fleih,  with  which  that  idea 
hath  no  refemblance* 

§•  14..  What  I  have  faid  concerning  colours  and 
fmelis  may  be  underftood  alfo  of  taftes  and  founds, 
and  other  the  like  fcnfible  qualities ;  which>  whatever 
reality  we  by  miftake  attribute  to  them>  are  in  truth  no- 
thing in  the  objedbs  themfelves»  but  powers  to  produce 
various  fenfations  in  us>  and  depend  on  thofe  primary 
qualities^  viz.  bulkj  figure^  texture^  and  motion  of  parts ; 
as  I  have  faid. 

Ideas  of  pri-  §•  '5-  Fi'oni  whence  I  think  it  cafy  to 
nary  qaidi-  draw  this  obfervation^  that  the  ideas  of  pri- 
ties  are  re-  mary  qualities  of  bodies  are  refemblances  of 
fcmblanccs;  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exift  in 
dary,  not.  ^^^  bodies  themfelves  ;  but  the  ideas,  pro- 
duced in  us  by  thefe  fecondary  qualities, 
have  no  refcmblance  of  them  at  all.'  There  is  nothing 
like  our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bodies  themfelves.  They 
are  in  the  bodies,  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a 
power  to  produce  thofe  fenfations  in  us  :  and  what  is 
fweet,  blue  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk, 
figure,  and  motion  of  the  infcnfible  parts  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  which  we  call  fo, 

$.  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;  fnow, 
white  and  cold  i  and  manna,  white  and  fweet,  from  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which  qualities  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  fame  in  thofe  bodies  that  thofe 
ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  refcmblance  of  the 
other,  as  thev  are  in  a  mirror ;  and  it  would  bv  mod 
men  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  fhould  fay 
otherwifc.  And  vet  he  that  will  confider  that  the  fame 
fire,  that  at  one  didance  produces  in  us  the  fcnfation  of 
warmth,  docs  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in  us  ,the 
far  diflcrcnt  fcnfation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink  him- 
felf  what  reafon  he  has  to  fay,  that  his  idea  of  warmth, 

irhich  was  prodiKcd  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  aAually  in 

the 
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the  fire ;  and  his  idea  of  pain^  which  the  fame  fire  pro- 
duced in  him  the  fame  way^  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why 
are  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  in  fnow^  jind  pain  not>  when 
it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us ;  and  can 
do  neither^  but  by  the  bulk^  figure^  number^  and  mo- 
tion of  its  folid  parts  ? 

$.  17.  The  particular  bulk,  n]Limber,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  fire,  or  fnow,  are  really  in  them, 
whether  any  one's  fenfes  perceive  them  or  no;  and 
therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  becaufe  they 
really  exift  in  thofe  bodies :  but  light,  heat,  whitenefs 
or  coldnefs,  arc  no  more  really  in  them,  than  ficknefs 
or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  fenfation  of  them ; 
let  not  the  eyes  fee  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear 
founds ;  let  the  palate  not  talle,  nor  the  nofe  fmell ; 
and  all  colours,  tafles,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  are 
iuch  particular  ideas,  vanilh  and  ceafe,  and  are  re- 
duced to  their  caufcs,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion 
of  parts. 

f.  18*  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  fenfible  bulk  is  able  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  fquare  figure,  and, 
by  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea 
of  motion.  This  idea  of  motion  reprefents  it  as  it 
really  is  in  the  manna  moving :  a  circle  or  fquare  are 
the  fiime,  whether  in  idea  or  cxifience,  in  the  mind, 
or  in  the  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure  are 
really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
no:  this  every  body  is  ready  to  agree  to.  Bcfides, 
manna  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  its 
parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  fenfations  of -fick- 
nefs,. and  fometimcs  01  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us; 
That  thefc  ideas  of  ficknefs  and  pain  are  not  in  the 
manna,  but  effedts  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  no- 
where when  we  feel  them  not :  this  alfo  every  one  rea- 
dily agrees  to.  And  yet  men  arc  hardly  to  be  brought 
to  think,  that  fweetneTs  and  whitenefs  are  not  really  in 
manna ;  which  are  but  the  effeds  of  the  operations  of 
mal^,  by  the  motion,  fize,  and  figure  of  its  particles 
OQ  the  eyes  and  palate ;  as  the  pain  and  fickncls  cai^fed 
bf  manna,  are  confefTedly  nothing  but  the  eflfe&s  of 
«  opoationg  on  the  ftomach  and  guts,  by  the  fize, 
^-  Is  motion. 
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motion  and  figure  of  its  infenfiblc  parts  (for  by  no- 
thing elfe  can  a  body  operate,  as  has  been  proved:}  as 
if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate^  and 
thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  diftiniSt  ideas» 
which  in  itfclf  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can. 
operate  on  the  guts  and  ftomach,  and  thereby  produce 
diftinft  ideas,  whiclj  in  itfclf  it  has  not.  Thefe  ideas- 
being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  fede- 
ral parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  fizc,  figure,  number^ 
and  motion  of  its  parts ;  why  thofe  produced  by  the 
eyes  and  palate  (hould  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in 
the  manna,  than  thofe  produced  by  the  ftomach  and 
guts ;  or  why  the  pain  and  ficknefs,  ideas  that  are  the 
cfFedt  of  manna,  ftiould  be  thought  to  be  no-wherc  whei» 
they  are  not  felt ;  and  yet  the  fwcetnefs  and  whitc- 
nefs,  effetts  of  the  fame  manna  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  Ihould  be  thought 
to  exift  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  fccn  or  taftcd^ 
would  need  fomc  rcafon  to  explain. 
Ideas  of  pri-  ?•  '9-  ^ct  US  confider  the  red  and  white 
maryquaii-  colours  in  porphyry:  hinder  light  from 
tiw,  arc  re-  ftriking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanifli^  it  no 
fenblanccs;  longer  produccs  any  fuch  ideas  in  us  ;  upon 
ry,  not.    '      ^^^  return  of  Hght  it  produces  thefe  ap-' 

pcaranccs  on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think 
any  real  alterations  arc  made  in  the  porphyry,  by  the 
prefcnce  or  abfcnce  of  light;  and  that  thofe  ideas  of 
whitencfs  and  rednefs  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the 
light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark?  ic 
has,  indeed,  fuch  a  configuration  of  particles,  both 
night  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebound* 
ing  from  fonie  parts  of  that  hard  ftone,  to  produce  in 
us  the  idea  of  rednefs,  and  from  others  the  idea  of 
whltenefs;  but  whitcnels  or  rednefs  arc  not  in  it  at  any 
time,  but  fuch  a  texture,  that  hath  the  power  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  fenfarion  in  us. 

$.  20.  Found  an  ahnond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fwect  taftc  iftto 
an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of 
the  peftlc  make  in  any  bod),  but  an  alteration  of  the 
texture  of  it?  .      . 

4'  fa_V 
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$.21*    Ideas  being  thus  diftihguifhed  and  under- 

ftood>  we  may.  "be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the 

fame  water,   at  the  fame  time, -may  produce  the  idea 

of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other;  whereas 

it  is  impofTible  that  the  fame  water,  if  thofe  ideas  were 

really  in  it,  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be  both  hot  and 

cold:  for  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands^ 

to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  fort  and  degree  of  motion 

in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  fpi- 

oti,  we  may  underftand  hoM'  it  is  pofllble  that  the 

&me  water  may,  at  the  fame  time,  produce  the  fenfa- 

tions  of  heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other ;  which 

yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of 

afquare  by  one  hand,  which  has  produced  the  idea  of 

a  globe  by  another.     But  if  the  fcnfation  of  heat  and 

cold  be  nothing  but  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 

motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caufcd  by 

the  corpufcles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  eafy  to  be  un- 

derftood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand 

than  in  the  other ;  if  a  body  be  applied   to  the  two 

bands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  mo-- 

tion,  than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  lefs  than  . 

an  thofe  of  the  other ;   it  will  increafe  the  motion  of 

the  one  hand,  and  leifen  it  in  the  other,  and  fo  caufe 

the  different  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 

thereon* 

$•  32.  I  have  in  what  juft  goes  before  been  engaged 
in  phyficai  inquiries  a  little  farther-  than  perhaps  I  in- 
tended. But  it  being  jieceilary  to  make  the  nature  of 
fenfation  a  little  underftood,  and  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  qualities  in  bodies,  and  the  ideai^  produced 
by  them  in  the  mind,  to  be  diftindly  conceived,  with- 
out which  it  were  impofiible  to  difcourfe  intelligibly  of 
them ;  I  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned  this-  little  excurfion 
into  natural  philofophy,  it  being  neceflary  in  our  pre« 
fent  inquiry  to  diftinguifh  the  primary  and  real  qua^ 
lities  of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them  (viz.  folidity^ 
cxtei^on,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  reO: ;  and  are 
fixnedmes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they 
ane  in  are  big  enough  fingly  to  be  difcerncd)  from  thofe 
focondary  and  imputed  qualities^   which  are  but  the 

I  3  powers 
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-  powers  of  fevcral  combinations  of  thofc  primary  ones^ 

when  they  operate,  without  being  diftinctly  difcemed  ; 
•  whereby  we  may  alfo  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and 

what  are  not,  rcfemblanccs  of  fomerhing  really  exifting 

in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

Thite  forts  $•   23.    The  qualities  then  that  are  in 

ofqoalities      bodies,   rightly   confidered,   arc   of  three 
an  bodies.         fo^g^ 

Firft,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  iituation,  and  mo- 
tion, or  reft  of  their  folid  pirts ;  thofe  are  in  them, 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  fize,  that  we  can  difcover  them,  we  have  by 
thefe  an  idea  of  the  thing,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  as  is  plain 
in  artificial  things.     Thefe  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon 
of  its  infenfible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner  on  any  of  our  fenfes,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce in  us  the  different  ideas  of  feveral  colours,  founds, 
fmells,  taftes,  &c.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfible 
qualities. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  realbn  of 
the  particular  conftitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to 
make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
fenfes,  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the 
fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make 
lead  fluid.     Thefe  arc  ufually  called  powers. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think,  may  be 
properly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  bc- 
caufe  they  are  in  the  things  themfelves,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  no;  and  upon  their  different  modififca- 
tions  it  is,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  adt  differently  upon 
other  things,  which  powers  refult  from  the  different 
modifications  of  thofe  primary  qualities. 

The  firft  arc  ^'  ^^.'      "^  though  the  two  latter   forts 

Tcfcroblanccs.  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing 

The  fccond  but  powers,  relating  to  fevcral  other  bo- 

thouoht  re-  ^\^^^  ^nd  reful ting  from  the  different  modi- 

but  are  not'.  fications  of  the  original  qualities  ;  yet  they 

The  third  "  arc  generally  otherwifc  thought  of.    For 

the 
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the  fccond  fort,,  viz.   the  powers  to  pro- 
duce fcveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes,  arc    "*"  j*J^  ^^* 
looked  upon  as  real  qualities^  in  the  things    thought  hf 
thus  afFedling  us :  but  the  third  Tort  are 
called  and  eftcemed  barely  powers,  v.  g.  the  idea  of 
.heat,  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch 
from  the  fun,  are  commonly  thought  real  qualitiesj' 
exiding  in  the  fun,  and  fomething  more  than  mere 
powers  in  it.     But  when  we  coniidcr  the  fuHj  in  re- 
ference to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
on  the   whitenefs  and  foftnefs  produced  in  the  wax» 
not  as  qualities   in  the  fun,  but  effeds  produced  by 
powers  in  it:    whereas,   if  rightly  confidered,  thefc 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  arc  perceptions 
in  me  when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  fun^ 
are  no  otherwife  in  the  fun,  than  the  changes  made  in 
the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are  in  the  fun. 
They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  fun,  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities ;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  thcf 
one  cafe,  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  mo- 
tion of  fome  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands, 
as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat ; 
and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  or  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  the  wax; 
as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  mc  the  diftindl  ideas 
of  white  and  fluid. 

§.  25.  Thereafon  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken 
for  real  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers, 
feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  idea[^  we  have  of  diftind:  co- 
lours, founds,  &c#  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them 
of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think 
them  the  effeds  of  thefe  primary  qualities,  which  ap- 
pear not,  to  our  fenfes,  to  operate  in  their  produftion ; 
and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congruityr 
or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  wc  arc  fo 
forward  to  imagine,  that  thofc  ideas  are  the  rcfem- 
blances  of  fomething  really  exifting  in  the  objevfl^ 
themfelves;.  fmce  fenfation  difcovers  nothing  of  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion  of  parts, in  their  produdlion ;  nor  can 
mfon  fliow  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk,  figure,  ancj  mo- 

1  4  tion^ 
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tiotij  fhould  produce  in  the  tpind  the  ideas  of  blue  or 
yellow^  &c.  But  in  the  other  cafc^  in  the  operations 
of  bodies^  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another^  we 
plainly  difcover,  that  the  quality  produced  hath  com- 
monly no  refemblance  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  cffed: 
of  power.  For  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat« 
or  light,  from  the  fun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  ^ 
perception  and  refemblance  of  fuch  a  quality  in  the 
fun ;  yet  when  we  fee  wax,  or  a  fair  face,  receive  change 
of  colour  from  the  fun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be 
iht  reception  or  refemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  fun^ 
becaufe  we  find  not  thofe  different  colours  in  the  fun 
itfelf.  For  our  fenfes  being  able  to  obferve  ^  likenefs 
or  unlikcnefs  of  fenfible  qualities  in  two  different  ex- 
ternal objefts,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  pro- 
duction of  any  fenfible  quality  in  any  fubjecl  to  be  an 
cffedt  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of 
any  quality,  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  wc 
find  no  fuch  fenfible  quality  in  the  thing  that  produced 
it.  But  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  un- 
likcnefs between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  obje(5l  producing  it ;  wx  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  our  ideas  arc  refcmblances  of  fomething  in  the 
objedls,  and  not  the  efTcdb  of  certain  powers  placed  in 
the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities ;  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  re- 
femblance. 

Secondary  §•  ^6.  To  conclude,  befide  thofe  before- 

guaiitics  two-*  mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz. 
^nwdUei  ^^^^*  figure*  extenfion,  number,  and  mo- 
perceivable^  tion  of  their  folid  parts;  all  the  refl  whereby 
tecondiy,  me-  we  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  diflinguifh 
diatelypcr-  them  one  from  another,  are  nothing  elfe 
cci\a  c.  1^^^  feveral  powers  in  them  depending  oq 

thofe  primary  qualities  ;  whereby  they  arc  fitted,  cither 
by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies,  to  produce 
feveral  different  ideas  in  us ;  or  elfe  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  fo  to  change  their  primary  qualities,  a« 
•  to  render  them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us,  dif-^ 

fercnc 
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fereint  from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  thefe, 
I  thinkj  may  be  called  fecondary  qualities,  immediately 
perceivable ;  the  latter,  fecondary  qualities,  mediately 
pc/ceivable. 


4i"«i 


CHAP.     IX. 


Of  Perception. 


f.  I.  "PERCEPTION,   as  it  is  the  firft    fcmpSm 
>  X     faculty  of  the   mind,    exercifed    the  firft  fin 


f         _ 

about  our  ideas  ;  fo  it  is  the  firft  and  fim-    pie  idn  of 

Elcft  idea  wc  have  from  reflection,  and  is  ^^^^^o^ 
y  feme  called  thinking  in  general.  Though  thinkings 
in. the  propriety  of  the  Engliih  tongue,  fignifies  that 
fort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  \vhereiii 
the  mind  is  adive;  where  it,  with  fomc  degree  of 
voluntary  attention,  coniiders  any  thing.  For  in  bare 
nftked  perception,  the  mind  i^,  for  the  mod  part,  only 
paffive;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving. 

i.  2.  What  perception  is,  every  one  will  j,  only  when 
know  better  by  refleding  on  what  he  does  the  mind  tt- 
himfelf,  what  he  fees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  ccivesthe 
chinks,  than  by  any  difcourfe  of  mine.  »«P«^«»- 
Whoever  refledls  on  what  palTes  in  his  own  mind,  can- 
not mifs  it :  and  if  he  does  not  refled,  all  the  words  in 
the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

$•  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are 
Bttde  in  the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;  what- 
ever impreflions  are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they 
Vt  not  taken  notice  of  within  ;  there  is  no  perception. 
Fire  may  bum  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effect,,  than  it 
does  a  billet,  unlefs  the  motion  be  continued  to  the 
bnin,  and  there  the  fenfe  of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be 
fNToduord  in  the  mind,  trherein  conliils  adlual  percep- 

tifHii 

$.«4.  How 
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.  5.  4.  How  often  may  a  man  obfervc  "in  himfclf,  tha^^ 
whilll  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  fome  objc<Sls>  and  curioufly  furveying  fooie 
ideas  that  are  there>  it  takes  no  notice  of  impreffions 
of  founding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearings 
vith  the  fame  alteration  that  ufes  to  be  for  the  produc- 
ing the  idea  of  found  ?  A  ftltiicient  impulfe  there  may 
be  on  the  organ ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  obfervation 
of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  and  though 
die  motion  that  ufes  to  produce  the  idea  of  found  be 
made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  found  is  heard.  Want  of  fen* 
iation,  in  this  cafe,  is  net  through  any  defedi:  in  the 
organ,  or  that  the  man's  earsi  are  lefs  affeded  than  at 
other,  times  when  he  does  hear:  but  that  which  yfei 
t£k  p^roduce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  vfual 
oi^gan,  not  being  paken  notice  of  in  the  underftanding, 
a^nd  fo  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  follows 
|io  fenfatioD.  So  that  wherever  there  i^  fenfe,  or  per- 
ception, there  fome  idea  is  adually  produced,  and  pre- 
fent  in  the  underflanding. 

Children  5-  5-  Therefore 'I  doubt  not  but  children, 

tfioDgh  they  by  the  exercife  of  their  fenfes  about  obje&s 
Imivc  ideas  in  that  affedl  them  in  the  womb,  receive  fome 
rikc  womb^        £jp^  j j^jyj  before  they  are  born  ;  as  the  un- 

iaaatc  avoidable  effefts,  either  of  the  bodies  that 

anviron  them,  or  elfe  of  thofe  wants  or  dif- 
eales  they  fuffer:  amongft  which  (if  one  mayconjedlure 
concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  examination)  I 
think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two ;  which 
probably  are  fome  of  the  firll  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  fcarce  ever  part  with  again. 

$.  6.  But  though  it  be  reafonable  to  imagine  that 
children  receive  fome  ideas  before  they  come  intp  the 
world,  yet  thofe  fimple  ideas  arc  far  from  thofe  innate' 
principles  which  fome  contend  for,  and  we  above  have 
rejeded.  Thefe  here  mentioned  being  the  efFeds  of 
fenfation,  are  only  from  fome  afFedlions  of  the  body» 
which  happen  to  them  there,  and  fo  depend  on  fome* 
thing  exterior  to  the  mind:  no  otherwife  differing  in 
their  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas  derived 
from  fenfe,  butonly  in  the  precedency  of  time;  whoi^s 
^  tbofc 
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thofe  innate  principles  are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  of  ano- 
ther nature;  not  conung  into  the  mind  by  any  acci- 
dental alterations  in»  or  operations  on  the  body ;  but^  as 
it  were^  original  chaniiflers  imprefled  upon  it^  in  the 
very  firA  moment  of  its  being  and  conftitution. 

$.  7.  As  there  arc  fome  ideas  which  we 
may  reafdnably  fuppofe  may  be  introduced  I^*^  ^?^ 
into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  womb^  evident. 
fubfervient  to  the  ncceflicies  of  their  life 
and  being  there ;  fo  after  they  are  bom,  thofe  ideas  are 
the  earlieft  imprinted,  which  happen  to  be  the  fenlible 
qualities  which  firft  occur  to  them:  amongft  which, 
light  is  not  the  lead  conliderablcj  nor  of  the  weakeft 
efficacy.  And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  fumifhed 
with  all  fuch  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  them, 
may  be  a  little  gueifed,  by  what  is  obfervable  in  chil- 
dren new-born,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part 
from  whence  the  light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafe. 
But  the  ideas  that  are  moil  familiar  at  firft  being  va- 
rious, according  to  the  divers  circumftances  of  chil- 
dren's firil  entertainment  in  the  world ;  the  order  where- 
in the  feveral  ideas  come  at  fird  into  the  mind  is  very 
various  and  uncertain  alfo;  neither  is  it  much  materisd 
to  know  it.  '. 

§.  8.  We  are  further  to  confider  con-    ideas  of  fcn- 
cerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  re-    ration  often 
ceive  by  fenfation  are  often  in  grown  peo-    changed  bjrj 
pic  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our    ^«J"^«' 
taking  notice  of  it.     When  we  fet  before 
<nir  eyes  a  round  globc^  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g. 
gold,  alabafter,  or  jet ;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby 
imprinted  in  our  mind,  is  of  a  flat  circle  varioufly  iha- 
dowed,    with  feveral  degrees  of  light  and  brightnefs 
coming  to  our  eyes.     But  we  having  by  ufe  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are 
made  in  the  refledtions  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the 
fenfible  figures  of  bodies;  the  judgment  prefently,  by 
an  habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their 
pufesi  fo  that  from  that  which  is  truly  variety  of  fha- 
dow  er  colour^  collecting  the  figure^  it  makes  it  pafs 

foe 
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for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  icfelf  the  perception 
<^  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour ;  when  the 
idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  varioufly^ 
coloured,  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  pur- 
pofe  I  (hall  here  infert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious 
and  ftudious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learned 
Jtnd  worthy  Mr«  Molineaux,  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
^fend  me  in  a  letter  fome  months  fince ;  and  it  is  this : 
Suppofe  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  diftinguifh  between  a  cube  and  a  fphcre 
cf  the  fame  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  bignels,.  f» 
at  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,,  which  is  the 
cube,  which  the  fphere.  Suppofe  then  the  cube  acid 
iphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  be  nMde 
to  fee:  quaere,  "  whether  by  his  (ight,  before  he  touched 
*^  them,  he  could  now  diftinguifh  and  tell,  which  it 
'*  the  globe,  which  the  cube?"  to  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  propofer  anfwers :  Not.  For  though  he  hat 
obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube 
aifeds  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  ex-^ 
perience,  that  what  affed:s  his  touch  fo  or  fo,  muft 
zSt&  his  fight  fo  or  foi  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in 
the  cube,  that  prefied'his  hand  unequally,  (hall  appear 
to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the  cube.  I  agree  with  thit 
thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinioni  that  the  blind  man  at  firft  fight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  fay  which  was  the  globe,  which 
the  cube,  whilft  he  only  faw  them :  though  he  could 
unerringly  name  tbem  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  diftin» 

fiiih  them  by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  Thit 
have  fet  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occa^ 
fion  for  him  to  confider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden 
to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions, 
where  he  thinks  he  had  not  the  leaft  ufe  of,  or  help, 
from  them :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  this  obfcrving  genr- 
tleman  fiirther  adds,  that  having  upon  the  occafioti  of 
my  book,  propofed  this  to  divers  very  ingenious  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  firft  gave  the  an^ 
fwer  to  it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  rea« 
foot  they  were  convinced. 

$.9.  But 
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J.  9*  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufual  in  any  of  our 
ideas,  but  thofe  received  by  fight:  becaufe  fight,  the 
imoU  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to  our 
tninds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  arc  pecu- 
liar only  to  that  fenfc;  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas 
of  fpace,  figure,  and  motion,  the  fcveral  varieties  where- 
of change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  objeft,  viz. 
light  and  colours;  we  bring  ourfclvcs  by  ufe  to  judge 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes)  by  a  fet- 
tled habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  expe- 
rience, is  performed  fo  conft^ntly  and  fo  quick,  that 
ve  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  fenfation,  which 
is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  fo  that  one,  viz. 
that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is 
fcarce  taken  notice,  of  itfelf :  as  a  man  who  reads  or 
hears  with  attention  and  underflanding,  takes  little  no- 
tice of  the  characters,  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that 
are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

5.  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo 
little  notice,  if  we  confidcr  how  very  quick  the-mftions 
of  the  mind  are  performed :  for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to 
take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion ;  fo  its  adlions 
ieem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  fccm  to  be 
crouded  into  an  inilant.  I  fpcak  this  in  comparifon  to 
the  anions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  cafily  obferve 
this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
refleft  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our 
minds  with  one  *;lancc  fee  all  the  parts  of  a  demonftra- 
tion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we 
confider  the  time  it  w-ill  require  to  put  it  into  words, 
and  ftcp  by  ftep  fnow  it  another  ?  Secondly,  we  (hall 
not  be  fo  much  furprized,  that  this  is  done  in  us  with 
fo  little  notice,  if  we  confidcr  how  the  facility  which 
we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cuftoni  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  cf- 
pecially  fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  laft  to 
produce  actions  in  us,  which  ol'ren  cfcape  our  obferva- 
tion.  How  frequently  do  wc,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes 
i»lth  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all 
ill  the  dark?  Men  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe  of 
a  by-wofd  do    almofl    in    every  fentcncc  pronounce 
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ibunds  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  thejr 
thcmfclves  neither  hear  nor  obferve.  And  therefore  it 
k  not  fo  ftrange,  that  our  mind  fhould  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  mako 
one  ferve  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it. 

Perception  *  §-U*  Th**  faculty  of  perception  feems 
a^^e  dif-  to  me  to  be  that,  which  puts  the  diftindtion 
feieacebe-  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  infe- 
^^^  *d^' .  ^^^^  parts  of  nature.  For  however  vegeta- 
fcrior  bcin«;     ^^^^  have,  many  of  them,  fome  degrees  of 

motion,  and  upon  the  different  application 
of  other  bodies  to  tHem,  do  very  brilkly  alter  their 
figures  and  motions,  and  fo  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fenfitive  plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  fome  refem- 
biance  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  fenfation : 
yet,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  all  bare  mechanifm;  and  no  other* 
wife  produced,  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard,  by 
the  infinuation  of  the  particles  of  moifture;  or  the 
Ihortening  of  a  rope,  by  the  affufion  of  water.  All 
which  is  done  without  any  fenfation  in  the  fubje(^,  or 
the  having  or  receiving  any  ideas. 

§.  12.  Perception,  1  believe,  is  in  fome  degree  in  all 
forts  of  animals;  though  in  fome,  poflibly,  the  avenues 
provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  fenfations  arc 
fo  few,  and  the  perception  they  are  received  with  fo  ob- 
fcure  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  (hort  of  the 
quickncfs  and  variety  of  fenfation  which  are  in  other 
animals :  but  yet  it  is  fufficient  for,  and  wifely  adapted 
to,  the  flate  and  condition  of  that  fort  of  animals  who 
are  thus  made.  So  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  this  flupen*- 
dous  fabric,  and  all  the  feveral  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it. 

§.  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyfter, 
or  cockle,  reafonably  conclude  that  it  has  not  fo  many, 
nor  fo  quick  fenfcs,  as  a  man,  or  feveral  other  animals; 
nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  flate  and  incapacity  of. 
transferring  itfelf  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bet* 
tefed  by  them.  What  good  would  fight  and  hearing  do 
to^creaturej  that  cannot  move  itfelf  tOj  or  from  the 
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objedls  wherein  at  a  diftance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ? 
And  would  not  quicknefs  of  fenfation  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  an  animal  that  mufl  lie  flill^  where  chance 
has  once  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder 
or  warmer^  clean  or  foul  watcr>  as  it  happens  to  come 
to  it? 

$•  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  fome  fmall 
dull  perception,  whereby  they  are  diftinguilhcd  from 
perfed:  infenfibility.  And  that  this  may  be  fo,  we  have 
plain  inftances  even  in  mankind  itfelf.  Take  one,  in 
whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  pad  knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his 
minid  was  formerly  ftored  with  ;  and  has,  by  deftroyii^ 
his  light,  hearing,  and  fmell  quite,  and  his  tafie  to  a 
great  degree.  Hopped  up  almoft  atll  the  paflagcs  for  new 
ones  to  enter :  or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the  inlets  yet 
half  open,  the  impreflions  made  are  fcarce  perceived, 
dr  not  at  all  retained*  How  far  fuch  an  one  (notwith* 
fianding  all  that  is  boafted  of  innate  principles)  is  in 
his  knowledge,  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  con- 
dition of  a  cockle  or  an  oyfter,  I  leave  to  be  confidered. 
And  if  a  man  had  pafTed  lixty  years  in  fuch  a  Hate,  as 
it  is  poflible  he  mighty  as  well  as  three  days ;  I  wonder 
what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  intellec- 
tual perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowed  degree  of 
animals. 

$.  15.  Perception  then  being  the  firft  ftep    Perception 
and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  in-    the  inlet  of 
let  of  all  the  materials  of  it ;  the  fewer  fcnfes     '^"oviaedgc. 
any  nian«  as  well  as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and  the 
fewer  and  duller  the  impretlions  are  that  are  made  by 
them«  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are  employed 
about  tbcm ;  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  men.     But  this 
being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  perceived 
amongfl  men)  cannot  certainly  be  difcovered  in  the 
/everal  fpecies  of  animals,    much  lefs  in  their  parti- 
cular individuals.    It  fufRces  me  only  to  have  remarked. 
herCj  that  perception  is  the  firfl  operation  of  all  our 
iatelledlual  faculties,  and  the  inlet,  of  all  knowledge  in 
our  fliindi.    And  I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is . 
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perception  in  the  loweft  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the 
boundaries  between  animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of 
creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjeAure  by 
the  by ;  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which 
way  the  learned  {hall  determine  of  it. 


CHAP.    X. 
Of  Retention^ 

Cootcmpla.      §.  »•  'T'HE  next  feculty  of  the  mind. 
^n.^  ^  X     whereby  it  makes  a  farther  pro- 

grefs  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I 
call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  thofe  iimple  ideas, 
which  from  fenfation  or  refleftion  it  hath  received. 
This  is  done  two  ways ;  firft,  by  keeping  the  idea,  which 
is  brought  into  it,  for  fome  time  actually  in  view ;  which 
is  called  contemplation. 
Memonr.  §•  2.  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the 

power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe 
Ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  difappeared,  or  have 
been  as  it  were  laid  afide  out  of  light ;  and  thus  we-  do, 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  fweet,  the 
objeA  being  removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  ftore-houfc  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind 
of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under 
view  and  confideration  at  once,  it  was  necefTary  to  have 
a  repofitory  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas,  which  at  another  time 
it  might  hsfvc  ufe  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  anjr 
thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory,  iigni* 
lies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in 
many  cafes  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has  once 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  lenfe  it  is, 
that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  memories,  when 
indeed  they  are  adually  no-where,  but  only  there  ia  an 

ability 
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ability  in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  revive  them  again^ 
and  as  it  were  paint  them  a-new  on  iitfelf,  though  fome 
with  more,  fome  with  lefs  difficulty;  fome  more  lively^ 
and  others  more  obfcurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the 
ailidance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  to  have  all  thofe 
ideas  in  our  underllandings,  which  though  we  do  not, 
adlually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objeAs  of  our  thoughts, 
without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  firfl: 
imprinted  them  there. 

$.  3.  Attention  and  repetition  help  much    a^j„jj]o„ 
to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory :  but    repetition,^ 
thofe  which    naturally  at  firfl   make  the    pleafure  anl 
dccpcft  and  mod  lafting   impreffion,    are    ^»  ^* 
thofe  which  are  accompanied  with  pleafure  * 

or  pain.  The  great  buiinefs  of  the  fenfes  being  to  make 
us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  ic 
is  wifely  ordered  by  nature  fas  has  been  fhown)  that  pain 
ihould  accompany  the  reception  of  feveral  ideas  ;  which 
fupplying  the  place  of  confideration  and  reafoning  in 
.children,  and  adting  quicker  than  confideration  ingrown 
men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painful  ob- 
jedb^  with  that  hafte  which  is  neceffary  for  their  pre- 
fervation :  and,  in  both,  fettles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

$.  4.  Concerning  the  feveral  degrees  of  ,,  ^  ,  . 
Jaftinij  wherewith^  ideas  are  imprinted  on  \^^J-^ 
the  memory,  we  may  obferve,  that  feme  of 
them  have  been  produced  in  the  underlUnding,  by  an 
objeA  aifo5Hng  the  fenfes  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
once ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  them- 
felves  to  the  fenfes,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of: 
the  mind  either  hcedlefs,  as  in  children,  or  otberwife 
employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not 
ierting  the  (lamp  deep  into  itfelf.  And  in  fome,  where 
they  are  fet  on  with  care  and  repeated  impreflions,  either 
through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome  other  fault, 
the  memory  is  very  weak.  In  all  thefc  cafes,  ideas  in 
the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vaniih  quite  out  of  the 
underftanding;  leaving  no  more  footfteps  or  remaining 
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charadlers  of  themfclves^  than  fhadows  do  flying  over 
fields  of  corn ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  there. 

§.  5.  Thus  many  of  thofe  ideas^  which  were  produced 
in  the  minds  of  children^  in  the  beginning  of  their  fen- 
fation  (fbme  of  which  perhaps,  as  of  fonie  pleafures 
and  pains,  were  before  they  were  born,  and  others  ia 
their  infancy)  if  in  the  future  courfe  of  their,  lives  they 
»e  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  lefl*,  without  the  Icall 
glimpfe  remaining  of  them.     This  may  be  obferved  in 
thofe  who  by  fome  mifchance  have  loll  their  light  when 
they  wefe  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours 
having  been  but  (lightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceafing  to 
be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out :  fo  that  fome  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in 
their  minds,  than  in  thofe  of  people  born  blind.     The 
memory  of  fome,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to 
a  miracle :  but  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  conilant  decay  of 
all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  flruck  deepeit^ 
and  in  minds  the  mod  retentive;  fo  that  if  they  be  not 
fometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercife  of  the  fenfes^or 
rcfledlion  on  thofe  kind  of  objeds  which  at  firfl  occa- 
iioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  lad  there  re- 
mains^ nothing  to  be  fcen.     Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us:   and  our- 
minds  reprefent  to  us  thofe  tombs,  to  which  wc  arc  ap- 
proaching ;  where  though  the  brafs  and  marble  remain^ 
yet  the  inlcriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.     The  pivibucs  drawn  in  our  minds  arc 
laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  if  not  fometimes  refreihed^ 
vanifli  and  difappear.     How  much  the  conditution  of 
our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  fpirits  are  con* 
cerned  in  this,   and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain 
makes  this  difference,  that  in  fome  it  ictains  the  cha- 
raders  drawn  pn  it  like  marble,  in  others  I i kc  free-done, 
and  in  others  little  better  thanfahd;  I  ihall  not  here 
inquire  :  though  it  may  fccm  probable,  that  the  condi- 
tution  of  the  body  does  fometimes  influence  the  memory  5 
fince  wc  oftentimes  find  a  difcafc  quite  drip  the  mind  of 
all  its  idca.^,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  cal- 
cine 
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cine  all  thdfe  images  to  dtifl  and  confufionj  which  feemcd 
to  be  as  lading  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

$.  6.  But  concerning  the  ideas  themfclves  Conftantlyr 
it  is  eafy  to  remark^  that  thofe  that  are  rrpearedideas 
ofteneft  refreftied  (amongft  which  are  thofe  canfcarccbe 
that  arc  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more  ^^^' 
vays  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objeds  or 
a&ions  that  produce  them^  fix  themfelves  bed  in  the 
memory,  and  remain  cleared  and  longed  there:  and 
therefore  thofe  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of 
bodies,  viz.  folidity,  extenfion,  figure^  motion^  and  red ; 
and  thofe  that  almod  condantly  aded  our  bodies,  as 
heftt  and  cold  ;  and  thofe  which  are  the  adedions  of  all 
kinds  of  beings^  as  exidence,  duration  and  number, 
which  almod  every  objed  that  adeds  our  fenfcs,  every 
th6ught  which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with 
them  :  thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  fcldom  quite 
lod,  whild  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

$.  7.  In  this  fecondary  perception,  as  I  Jq  i^mem- 
may  fo  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  bering,  the 
that  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  nundisoftta 
oftentimes  more  than  barely  paflivc;  the  '  *^^* 
appearance  of  thofe  dormant  pictures  depending  fome« 
times  on  the  will.  The  mind  very  often  fets  itfclf  on 
work  in  fearch  of  fome  hidden  idea,  and  turns  as  it  were 
the  eye  of  the  foul  upon  it ;  though  fomecimes  too  they 
dart  up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  odcr 
themfelves  to  the  underdanding;  and  very  often  are 
roufed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
day-light,  by  turbulent  and  tempeduous  padions  :  our 
adedions  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  which  had 
otherwife  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to 
beobferved,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
upon  occadon  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not 
only  (as  the  word  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new 
ones ;  but  alfo  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them,  as 
of  a  former  impreflion,  and  renews  its  acquaintance 
with  them,  as  with  ideas  it  had  known  before.  So  that 
though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  all  condantly 
iSi  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are  condantly  known 
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to  be  fucli  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted  ;  i.  c.  in 
view,  and  taken  notice  of  befe^re  by  the  underiland- 
ing: 

Twodcfccl»  ^' ^''  Memory,  in  air  intclledlualcreaturei. 
in  the  mc-  is  neceflary  in  rhc  next  degree  to  pcrcep-^ 
inory,  obH-  tion-.  it  is^offo  great  moment,  that  where 
vion  and         \^  jg  wanringy  all  the  reft  of  our  faculties 

arc  in  a  great  meafure  ufelcTs :  and  wc  iw 
our  thoughts,  iseafonings>  and  knowledge,  could  not 
proceed  beyond  prefcnt  objcdls,  were  it  not  for  thr 
aiRftance  of  our  memories,  wherein  there  may  be  two- 
defcds. 

Firft,  That  it  lofes  the  idea  quite,  and  fo  for  it  pro- 
duces perfcft  ignorance.  For  fincc  we  can  know  no-r 
thing  farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  i» 
gone,  we  zk  in  perfcdl  ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  not 
the  ideas  that  it  has,  and  ape  laid  up  in  ftore,  qiiick 
enough  to  ferve  the  mind  upon  occafion.  This^  if  it 
be  to  a  great  degree,  is  ftupidity ;  and  he,  who^  through 
this  default  in  his  memory,  has  not  the  ideas  that  are 
really  preferved  there,,  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  occa^- 
lion  calls  for  chem^wcreaJmoftas  good  be  without  them 
quite,  fince  they  ferve  him  to  little  purpofe.  The  dull 
man,  who  lofes  the  opportunity  whiWl  he  is  feeking  in 
his  mind  for  thofe  ideas-  that  fliould  ferve  his  turn^  ifr 
not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that 
is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  bufinefs  therefore  of  the* 
memory  to  fiirnifti  to  the  mind  thofe  dormant  ideas 
which  it  has  prefent  occafion  for ;  in  the  having  them 
ready  at  hand  on  all  occafions,  confift*  that  which  wc 
call  invention,  fancy,  and  quicknefs  of  parts. 

$.  9.  Thcfc  are  defers,  wc  may  obfcrve,  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  man  compared  with  another.  There  is 
another  dcfedl  which  we  niay  conceive  to  be  in  the  me- 
mory of  man  in  general,  compared  with  fome  fupefior 
creatc*d  intellcdual  beings,  which  in  this  faculty  mayfo 
far  excel  man,  that  they  may  have  conftantly  in  view 
the  whole  fccne  of  all  their  former  adlions,  wherein  no 
one  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  flip  out  of 

their 
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itheir  fight.  The  omnifcicnce  of  God,  uho*  knows  all 
things^  padj  prcfenc,  and  to  come»  and  to  whom  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  .lie  open^  may  fatisfy  us 
«f  the  poflibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God 
may  communicate  to  thofe  glorious  fpirits,  his  imme- 
'^iate  attendants^  any  of  hts  perfedions.  in  what  pro* 
portions  he  pleafes^  asiar  as  created  finite  beings  can  be 
capable?  It  is  reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  mon- 
&ur  Pafcalj  that  dU  the  decay  of  his  health  had  im- 

S aired  his  memory^  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had 
one,  read,  or  ^thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age. 
This  is  a  privilege  fo  little  known  to  -mod  men,  that  it 
fecms  ^mofl:  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the  ordinary 
way,  meafure  all  others  by  themfclves ;  but  yet,  when 
-confidered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  to* 
vards  f^eater  perfodUon  of  it  in  iuperior  rank^  of  fpi^ 
fits.  For  this  of  Mr.  Pafcal  was  dill  with  the  narrow-- 
aefs  that  human  minds  are  confined  to  here,  of  having 
great  variety  of  ideas  ^ondy  by  fucceflion,  not  all  at  once  • 
^whereas  the  feveral  degree-s  df  angels  may  probably  have 
larger  views,  and  fome  ^of  i!hem  be  endowed  with  capa- 
<ities  able  to  retain  together^  and  conftantly  fet  before 
them,  as  in  one  pidure,  all  tbeir  pad  knowledge  at 
«>nce.  Thi«»  we  may  conceive^  would  be  no  fmall  ad- 
vantage to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
2Xi(l  thoughts  and  rcafonings  could  be  always  prcfent  to 
him.  And  therefore  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe 
-srays,  wherein  the  knowledge  ot'  ieparate  fpirits  may 
exceedingly  furpafs  oursu 

$.  }[0.  This  faculty  of  laying  tjp  and  J"e-     .. 
taining  the  -ideas  that  arq  brought  into  the    „Sjt"f^^^^ 
-mind,  fsveral  other  animals  fcem  to  have 
to  a  geeatjdegrce;^  as  wdll  as  man.     For  to  pafs  by  other 
inftances,  birds  learning  of  tuncs«  and  the  endeavours 
one  may  dbferve  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it 
paft  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  perception,  and  re- 
tain ideas  in  their  memories,  and  ufe  them  for  patterns. 
For  it  feems  to  me  impoflible,  that  they  fliould  endea- 
vour to  conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they 
do}  of  which  they  had  no  ideas.    For  though  I  ihouKl 
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grant  found  may  mechanically  caufc  a  certain  motioh  of 
the  animal  fpirics.  in  the  brains  of  thofe  birds,  whilfl: 
the  tune  is  adually  playing ;  and  that'  motion  may  be 
continued  on  to  the .  mufcles  of  the  wings,  and  fo  the 
bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noifes^ 
becaufe  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  prcfervation :  yet 
that  can  never  be  fuppofed  a  reafon,  why  it  (hould  caufe 
mechanically,  either  whilft  the  tune  is  playing,  much 
lefs  after  it  has  ceafcd>  fuch  a  motion  of  the  organs  in 
the  bird's  voice,  as  (hould  conform  it  to  the  noties  of  a 
foreign  found  ;  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  ufe  tothe 
bird's  prefer vation.  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with 
any  appearance  of  reafon  be  fuppofed  (much  lefs  proved) 
that  birds,  without  fenfe  and  memory,  can  approach 
their  noces  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a  tune  played 
ycfterday ;  which  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  me- 
mory, is  no-where,  tior  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  cfTays  can  bring  them 
nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  found  of 
a  pipe  (hould  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at 
firft,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  (hould  produce 
the  like  founds  ;  and  why  the  founds  they  make  them- 
ielves,  (hould  not  make  traces  which  they  (hould  fol- 
low, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  pipe^  is  impo(rible  to  con- 
ceive. • 


k. 


CHAP.     XI. 

I 

Of  Bij(^ruing^  and  other  Operatians  of  the  Mini, 

Koknow.        §•  '•  A  NOTHER  faculty  we  may  take; 
Xedgf  with-  x\.  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of 

out  difccrn-     difccrning  and  diftinguifliing  between  the 
menu  feveral  ideas  it  has.     It  is  not  enough  to 

have  a  confufed  perception  of  fomcthing  in  general; 
unlefs  the   mind  had  a  diilindt  perception  of  different 

objedts 
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ob:e5l8  and  their  qualities^  it  uould  be  capable  of  very 
little  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies  that  afFedl  us  were 
as  bufy  about  us  as  they  are  now^  and  the  mind  were 
continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of 
diftinguilhing  one  thing  from  another,  depends  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  feveral,  even  very  general 
propofitions^  which  have  paiTcd  for  innate  truths ;  be- 
caufe  men,  overlooking  the  true  caufe  why  thofe  pro- 
poiicions  find  univerfal  aflcnt,  impute  it  wholly  to  na- 
tive uniform  impreflions :  whereas  it  in  truth  depends 
upon  this  clear  difcerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  fame^  or  different.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

$.  t.  How  much  the  imperfedion  of  ac-  j\yt  dift- 
curately  difcriminating  ideas  one  from  ano-  rence  of  wit 
thcr  lies  either  in  the  dulnefs  or  faults  of  and  judg- 
the  organs  of.  fenfe  ;  .or  want  of  acutcnefs,  "*^"^* 
cxercife,  or  attention,  in  the  underftanding ;  or  hafli- 
nefs  and  precipitancy,  natural  to  fome  tempers,  I  will 
not  here  examine :  it  fuflices  to  take  notice,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  operations,  that  the  mind  may  refledt  on 
and  obferve  in  itfelf.  It  is  of  that  confequence  to  its 
other  knowledge,  that  fo  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itfelf 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  diftinguidiing 
one  thing  from  another;  fofar  our  notions  are  confufcd, 
and  our  reafon  and  judgment  difhirbed  or  mided.  If 
in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand  con- 
fifts  quickncfs  of  parts ;  in  this  of  having  them  uncon- 
fufed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  diftinguifli  one  thing 
from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  leafl  dilfcrence, 
coniifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  exadnefs  of  judg- 
ment, and  clcarnefs  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  obfcrvcd 
in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence  perhaps  may 
be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  common  obfcrvation,  that 
men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  me- 
mories, h^vc  not  always  the  cleared  judj^jmcnt,  or 
deepeft  reafon :  for  wit  lying  moft  in  the  ailemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quickncfs  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  rcfcmblancc  or  con- 
gruity,  thereby  to  make  up  plcafant  pidurcs,  and  igrce- 
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able  vifions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment  on  the  contr;uy» 
lies  quite  on  the  other  fide,  in  fcparating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found  the  leaft  dif- 
ference ;  thereby  to  avoid  being  milled  by  fimilitudcjand 
by  aflfinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way 
of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  aUulion» 
ivherein  for  the  moil  part  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleafantry  of  uit,  which  (Irikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy^ 
and  therefore  is  fo  acceptable  to  all  people ;  becaufe  itg 
beauty  appears  at  firft  fight,  and  there  is  required  no 
labour  of  thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reaiba 
there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any  fiir- 
ther,  refls  fatisfied  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  pic-* 
ture,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy:  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  aff/ont  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  fevere  rulca 
of  truth  and  good  reafon ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it 
confifi:s  in  fomething  that  is  not  pcrfe(3:ly  conformably 
to  them. 

$.  3.    To   the    well   dillinguiihing   our 
Clcimefi         ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be 

alone  hmdert       •  ji^''«<.  ji_  i.' 

confufioQ.        ^^^^^  ^^^  determmate :  and  where  they  are 

fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  confufipn  or  mif* 
take  about  them,  though  the  fenfes  fhould  (as  fome- 
times  they  do)  convey  them  from  the  fame  object  dif« 
fcrently,  on  different  occafions,  and  fo  feem  to  err. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  fiiould  from  fugar  have  a 
bitter  tafie,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a 
f iveet  one ;  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man*s  mindt 
would  be  as  clear  and  difiindt  from  the  idea  of  fweet« 
as  if  he  had  taftcd  only  gall.  Nor  docs  it  make 
any  more  confufion  between  the  two  ideas  of  fweet 
and  bitter,  that  the  fame  fort  of  body  proiluces  at 
one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by 
the  tafle,  than  it  makes  a  confufion  in  two  ideas  of 
white  and  fvvect,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  fame 
piece  of  fugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at  the 
fame  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour  and  azure^ 
that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  fame  parcel  of  the 
infufion  of  lignum  ncphriticum,  arc  no  Icfs  difiindk 
ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  colours,  taken  from  twq 
very  different  bodies. 

f  •  4.  The 
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$•  4«  The  comparing  them  one  \i^ich  ano- 
rhcr,  in  refpcd  of  extent^  degrees,  lime>  Companng, 
place,  or  any  other  circum{lances>  is  another  operatioa 
of  the  mind  about  its  ideas^  and  is  that  upon  which  de* 
pends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended  under 
idations ;  ivhich  of  how  vaft  an  extent  it  is,  I  ihali  have 
occafion  to  confider  hereafter. 

$•  5.  How  far  brutes  partake  in  this  fa-  \ 
culcy,  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  I  imagine    B'*'*^  f •«* 

.     'V  '  -  J  ^<.         pare  bat  mi- 

they  have  it  not  m  any  great  degree :  for  ]^rfc6U/. 
though  they  probably  have  fcveral  ideas 
diftindt  enough,  yet  it  fecms  to  me  to  be  the  preroga- 
tive qS  human  underftanding,  when  it  has  fufficiently 
diftinguifiied  any  ideas,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  to  be 
perfedly  diiFcrent,  and  fo  confequcntly  two^  to  caft 
nbouc  and  confider  in  what  circumftances  they  are  capa^ 
blc  to  be  compared  :  and  therefore,  I  think,  beafts  com- 
pare not  their  ideas  farther  than  fome  fenfible  circum- 
ftances annexed  to  the  obje&s  themfelves.  The  other 
power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  obferved  in  men» 
Dclonging  to  general  ideas,  and  ufcful  only  to  abftradt 
icafonings,  we  may  probably  fionjedure  beafts  have  not. 

$.  ^.  The  next  operation  we  may  obferve  Componfid- 
in  the'mind  about  its  ideas,  is  eompofition ;  >"£• 
whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  ones  it 
has  received  from  fenfation  and  reflexion,  and  combines 
them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  compofition 
may  be  reckoned  alfo  that  of  enlarging ;  whepcin  though 
the  compofition  dons  not  fo  much  appear  as  in  more 
complex  ones,  yet  it  ii  neverthelefs  a  putting  feveral 
ideas  together,  though  of  the  /fame  kind-  Thus  by 
adding  feveral  units  together,  ^e  make  the  idea  of  a 
dozen ;  and,  pitting  together  tiie  repeated  ideas  of  fe- 
veral perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  furlong. 

$.  7.  In  this  alfo,  I  fuppofe,  brutes  come    ^^^  ^j^^ 
£ir  (hort  of  men :  for-^thbugh  they  take  in,    poand  bnt 
and  retain  together  feveral  combinations  of    &<tk. 
iimple  ideas,  as  pofTibly  the  (hape,  fmell,  and  voice  of 
his  mafter  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him, 
or  nther  ait  fo  many  diftind  marks  whereby  he  knows 
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him ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themfclves  ever  com- 
pound them,  and  make  complex  ideas*  And  perhaps 
even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only 
One  fimple  one  that  dired^s  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
feveral  things,  which  poflibty  they  diftinguifh  lefs  by 
their  light  than  we  imagine :  for  I  have  been  credibly 
informoi  that  a  bitch  will  nurfe,  play  with,  and  be  fon^ 
of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  pup* 
pics ;  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  fuck  her  fo  long, 
tbiit  her  milk  may  go  through  them.  And  thofe  animals^ 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  yOung  ones  at  once, 
appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number:  for 
though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their 
young  that  are  taken  from  them  whilft  they  are  in  fight 
or  hearing ;  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  ftolen  from 
them  in  their  abfence,  or  without  noife,  they  appear 
not  to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  fenfe  that  their  num- 
ber is  IcflTened. 

Kamine.  ^*  ^*  ^^^  children  have,   by  repeated 

^'  .  fenfations,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memo- 
ries, they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  the  ufe  of  figns. 
And  when  they  have  got  the  (kill  to  apply  the  organs  of 
ipeech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  founds,  they  begin 
to  make  ufc  of  words,  to  fignify  their  ideas  to  others. 
Thcfc  verbal  figns  they  fometimes  borrow  from  others, 
and  fometimes  make  themfelves,  as  one  may  obfervc 
among  the  new  and  unufual  names  children  often  give 
to  things  in  the  firft  ufe  of  lufiguagc. 

Abftraclion.  ^-  9-  '^'he  ufe  of  words  then  being  to 

Aand  as  outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas, 
and  thofe  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if 
every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  Ihould  have  a  dif- 
tiiia  name,  names  muft  be  endlcfs.  To  prevent  tliis^ 
the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from 
particular  objcds,  to  become  general;  which  is  done 
by  confidering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  fuch  ap- 
piuranccs,  fcparatc  from  all  other  cxiftences,  and  the 
circumftances  of  real  cxillencc,  as  time,  place,  or  any" 
other  concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called  abftradion, 
whereby  ideas,  taktn  from  particular  beings,  become 

gcn^ 
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general  repreCentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  kind^  and  their 

names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  exills  coni- 

formable  to  fuch  abftracti:  ideas.     Such  precife  naked 

appearances   in  the  mind,    without  confidering  how» 

whencc>  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  un- 

derftanding  lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to 

them)  as  the  (hmdard  to  rank  real  exigences  into  forts^ 

»  they  agree  with  thefe  patterns,  and  to  denominate 

them  accordingly.     Thus  the  fame  colour  being  ob- 

ferved  to-day  in  chalk  or  fnow,  which  the  mind  ycf^ 

trrday  received  from  milk,  it  conHder^  that  appearance 

alone,  makes  it  a  reprefcntative  of  all  of  that  kind  ;  and 

having  given  it  the  name  whitencfs,  it  by  that  found 

figniiies  the  fame  quality,  whercfoever  to  be  imagined 

or  met  with :  and  thus  univerfals,  whether  ide^  pr 

terms,  are  made. 

$.  10.  If  it  may  be  doubted,    whether    «        , 
hcafts  compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas    ft^anot. 
that  way  to  any  degree;   this,  I  think,  I 
may  be  poiitive  in,  that  the  power  of  abftrading  is  not 
tt  all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas,  is 
that  which  puts  a  perfedt  dillindtion  betwixt  man  and 
brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes 
do  by  no  means  attain  to.     For  it  is  evident  we  obferve 
Aofootfteps  in  them  of  making  ufe  of  general  (igns  for 
univerfal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have  reafon  to  imagine, 
fhat  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abftracling,  or  mak- 
ing general  ideas,  iince  they  have  no  ufe  of  words,  or 
*ny  other  general  figns. 

$.  II.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit 
^ns  to  frame  articulate  founds,  that  they  have  no  ufe 
^  knowledge  of  general  words ;  fince  many  of  them, 
Ve  find,  can  fafhion  fuch  founds,  and  pronounce  words 
diftin&ly  enough,  but  never  with  any  fuch  application. 
And  on  the  other  lide,  men,  who  through  fome  defect 
W  the  organs  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  exprefs  their 
Wuvcrfal  ideas  by  figns,  which  fcrve  them  inllcad  of 
S^ral  w*ords ;  a  faculty  which  we  fee  bcafts  come 
ftort  in.  And  therefore  I  think  we  may  fuppofc,  that 
)^  is  in  this  that  the  fpecics  of  brutes  arc  difcriniinated 

from 
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from  man ;  and  it  is  that  proper  diflTerence  \irhercin  they 
are  wholly  froacated,  and  which  at  lafts  widens  to  fo  vaft 
a  dlftance :  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all^  and  are  not 
Jbarc  machines  (as  fome  would  have  them}  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  havie  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to 
mc,  that  they  do  fome  of  them  in  certain  inftanccs  rea- 
fon,  as  that  they  have  fen& ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  their  fenfcs. 
They  are  the  bed  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow 
boundsj  and  have  noit  fas  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
chem  by  any  kind  of  abftradtion. 
...     ^-  $.12^  How  fiir  ideots  arc  concerned  in 

xnadmea.         ^^^  ^*^  ^^  weaknefs  of  any,  or  all  of  die 

foregoing  faculties,  an  exadt  obfervation  of 
their  fe  vera!  ways  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  difcover: 
for  thofe  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the 
ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little  mat* 
ter  to  think  on.  Thofe  who  cannot  diftinguifli,  com- 
pare, and  abftradt,  would  hardly  be  able  to  undicrftand 
and  make  ufe  of  language,  or  judge  or  reafon  to  any 
tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfediy  about 
things  prefent,  and  very  familiar  to  their  fenfes.  And 
indeed  any  of  the  forementioned  faculties,  if  wanting; 
or  out  of  order,  produce  fuitabie  efFedts  in  men's  under- 
ftandings  and  knowledge. 

$.  13.  In  fine,  the  Ad[tdi  in  naturals  feems  to  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  quickneft,  activity,  and  motion  in 
the  intelleduai  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
reafon;  whereas  m:idmcn,  on  the  other  fide,  fccm  tOi 
fufter  by  the  other  extreme  :  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  loft  the  faculty  of  rcafoning ;  but  having 
joined  together  fome  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  miftake 
them  for  truths,  tind  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities, 
they  makr  right  dcdudions  from  them.  Thus  you  fhali 
find  a  diftractcd  man  fancying  himfelf  a  king,  with  a 
right  intorcncc  require  fuitabie  attendance,  refpeft  and 
obedience :  othci  J^  who  have  thought  thcmfclvcs  made 
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of  glafs^  have  ufed  the  caution  nccelTary  to  prefervc 
fuch  brittle  bodies.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a 
man^  \vho  is  very  fober,  and  of  a.  right  underftanding 
in  all  other  things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantick 
as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  by  any  fudden  very  ftrong 
impreilion,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  fort  of 
thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together 
fb  powerfully^  as  to  remain  united.     But  there  are  de- 
me»  of  madnefs,  as  of  folly  ;  the  difordcrly  jumbling 
ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more,  fome  )efs.     In  (hort, 
krein  feems  to  lie  the  difTercncc  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
fo  make  wrong  propolitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  righc 
from  them ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propor- 
tions, and  reafon  fcarce  at  alK 

5.  14.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  firft  facul-  j^thod. 
tics  and  operations  of  the  mind,  which  it 
makes  ufe  of  in  underftanding :  and  though  they  are 
acicifed  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  inJdancesr 
I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chicHy  in  fimple  ideas ; 
vid  I  have  fubjoined  the  explication  of  thefe  faculties 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  iimple  ideas,  before  I  come  to 
what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  complex  ones,  for  thefe 
following  reafons. 

Firft,  Becaufc  fevcral  of  thefe  faculties  being  cxer- 
cifed  at  iirft  principally  about  fimple  ideas,  we  might, 
l^  following  natitre  in  its  ordinary  method,  trace  and 
difcovcr  them  in  their  ri(e,  progrefs,  and  gradual  im- 
provements. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  obferving  the  faculties  of  the 
ifimd  how  they  operate  about  fimple  ideas,  which  are 
ttfually,  in  moft  men*s  minds,  much  more  clear,  pre-, 
cife,  and  diftind  than  complex  ones ;  we  may  the  bet- 
ter examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  abftrads,  denomi-* 
Qttes,  compares,  and  exercifes  its  other  operations  about 
4ofc  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much  more 
liable  to  miftake. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  thefe  very  operations  of  the  mind 

^iMHit  ideas,  received  from  fenfations,  aref  themfelves-, 

^hen  refle^ed  on,  another  fet  of  ideas,  derived  from 

dttt  other  fourcc  of  our  knowledge  which  I  call  re-« 

5  ftc<aioi:v 
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fiedion^  and  therefore  fit  to  be  confidercd  in  this  place 
after  the  limple  ideas  of  fenfation.  Of  compounding^ 
comparing^  abdrading^  &c.j  I  have  but  juft  fpoken> 
having  occafion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other 
places. 

Thefearcthe  f-  '5^  And  thus  I  have  given  a  Ihort, 

beginnings  and,  I  think,  true  hiftory  of  the  firft  be->* 

of  human  ginnings  of  human  knowledge,  whence  the 

knowledge.  ^^jj^j  j^jj3  ijg  g^fl  objecfls,  and  by  what  fteps 

it  makes  its  progrcfs  to  the  laying  in  and  ftoring  up 
thofe  ideas,  out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  know- 
ledge it  is  capable  of ;  wherein  I  mud  appeal  to  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  whether  1  am  in  the  right :  the 
bed  way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as 
really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  wc 
fancy  of  ourfclvcs,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 
imagine. 

§.  i6.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 

experience.       ^^^^  '  ^^^  difcovcr,  whereby  the  ideas  <rf 

things  are  brought  into  the  underftanding ; 
if  other  men  have  cither  innate  ideas,  or  infufcd  prin- 
ciples, they  have  reafon  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if  they  arc 
fure  of  it,  it  |s  impoflibie  for  others  to  deny  them  the 
privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can 
Ipeak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myfclf,  and  is  agreeable  to 
thofe  notions;  which,  if  wc  will  examine  the  whole 
courfc  of  men  in  their  feveral  agcs^  countries,  and  edu- 
cations, fcem  to  depend  on  thofe  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correfpond  with  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereof. 

Darkroom.  §•  ^7-  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  in- 

quire, and  therefore  cannot  but  confcfs 
here  again,  that  external  and  internal  fenfation  are  the 
only.  pafTagcs  that  1  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  un- 
derftanding.  Thefe  alone  as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  are 
the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room : 
for  methinks  the  underftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a 
clofet  wholly  fhut  from  light,  with  only  fome  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances,  or 
ideas  of  things  without :  would  the  pidure?  coming 
into  fuch  a  dark  rocm  but  Auy  thcrc^  and  lie  ib  orderly 

a;& 
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as  to  be  found  upon  occafion^  it  would  very  much  rc- 
femble  the  underllanding  of  a  man^  in  reference  to  ail 
obieds  of  fight^  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

Tbefe  are  my  guefTes  concerning  the  means  whereby 
the  underftanning  comes  to  have  and  retain  fimple 
ideas^  and  the  modes  of  them^  with  fome  other  opera- 
tions about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  fome  of 
thefe  iimple  ideasj  and  their  modes^  a  little  more  par- 
^ularly. 


CHAP.    XIJ. 
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WE  have  hitherto  confidered  Made  by  the 
thofe  idcas^  in  the  reception  mind  out  of 
thereof  the  mind  is  only  paflive^  which  fimpleoncs. 
uc  thofe  iimple  ones  received  from  fenfation  and  re- 
flexion before  mentioned^  whereof  the  mind  cannot 
make  one  to  itfeif^  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not 
wholly  confift  of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  paf-^ 
five  in  the  reception  of  all  its  iimple  ideas^  fo  it  exerC3 
ftveral  ads  of  its  own^  whereby  out  of  it^i  fimple  ideas 
ttthe  materials  and  foundations  of  the  reftj  the  other 
^  framed.  The  adls  of  the  mind^  wherein  it  exerts 
lis  power  over  its  (imple  ideas^  are  chiefly  thefe  three : 
!•  Combining  fcveral  iimple  ideas  into  one  compound 
onci  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made.  2.  The  fe- 
coQd  is  bringing  two  ideas>  whether  iimple  or  com- 
pla«  together^  and  fetting  them  by  one  another^  fo  as 
fotake  a  view  of  them  at  once^  without  uniting  them 
uto  one ;  by  which  way  it  gets  al4#kits  ideas  of  rela- 
tions. 3.  The  third  is  fcparating  them  from  all  other 
ideas  that  accompany  th^m  in  their  real  exillencc; 
this  is  called  abflradUon :  and  thus^  all  its  general  ideas 
^made.  This  ihows  man's  power>  and  its  ways  of 
^^peiationj  to  be  much  what  the  fame  in  the  material 

.  3  ai^d 
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and  intelledlual  world.  For  the  materials  in  both  be- 
ing fuch  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
dcilroy^  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  to- 
gether, or  to  fet  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  fepa- 
rate  them.  I  ftiall  here  begin  with  the  firft  of  thcfe  in 
the  confideration  of  complex  ideas^  and  come  to  the 
other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  fimple  ideas  are  ob- 
fcrved  to  exift  in  fcveral  combinations  united  together, 
fo  the  mind  has  a  power  to  coniidcr  fevcral  of  them 
united  together  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  they 
are  united  in  external  objedls,  but  as  itfelf  has  joined 
them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  feveral  fimple  ones  put 
together,  I  call  complex ;  fuch  as  are  beauty,  gratitude^ 
a  man,  an  army,  the  univerfe ;  which  though  compli« 
cated  of  various  fimple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made 
up  of  fimple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleafes,  con- 
iidered  each  by  itfclfas  one  entire  thing,  and  fignified 
by  one  name. 
....  §.  2.   In   this  faculty  of  rep^eatlng  and 

cariiy.  J^^^^^o  together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has 

great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the' 
objeds  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  fenlation 
or  refledtion  furnifhed  it  with;  but  all  this  flill  con- 
lined  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  ic  received  from  thofe 
two  fources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of  all 
its  compofitions:  for  fimple  ideas  are  all  from  things 
themfeives,  and  of  thefc  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  arc  fuggefled  to  it.  It  can  have  no 
other  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities  than  what  come  from' 
without  by  the  fcnfcs,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of 
operations  of  a  thinking  fubflance,  than  what  it  finds  in 
itfelf;  but  when  it  has  once  got  thcfe  fimple  ideas,  it 
is  not  confined  barely  to  obfervation,  and  what  offers 
itfelf  from  without :  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  ic  has,  and  make  new  complex  ones, 
which  it  never  recdfed  fo  united. 
Are  either  §•  3-    Complex    ideas,    however    corn- 

modes.  Alb-  pounded  and  decompounded,  though  theit 
fiances  or  re-  humber  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  cnd- 
htions^  lefs,  wherewith  they  fill  and  entertain  the 
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thoughts  of  men^  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced 
under  thefe  three  heads:  i.  Modes.  2.  Subflances« 
3.  Relations. 

f.  4.  Fir  ft.  Modes  I  call  fuch  complex    m^^w 
ideas,  which,   however  compounded^  con- 
tain not  in  chem  the  fuppofition  of  fubfifting  hy  them- 
felves,  but  are  conHdered  as  dependences  on,  or  aiTec-* 
tions  of  fubftances;  fuch  as  are  ideas  iignified  by  the 
words  triangle,    gratitude,   murder.   See.     And    if  in 
this  I  ufe  the  word  mode  in  fomewhat  a  different  fenfe 
from  its  ordinary  fignification,  I  beg  pardon ;  it  being 
unavoidable  in  difcourfes,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
received  notions,  either  to  make  new  words,  or  to  ufe 
old  words  in  fomewhat  a  new  fignification :  the  latter 
thereof^  in  our  prefent  cafe,  is  perhaps  the  more  to- 
Icnble  of  the  two. 

5*  5*    Of  thefe    modes,   there   are    two    Simpk  and 
fcris  which  defervc  diftinft  confideration.    muwd 
Rrft,  there  are  fome  which  are  only  va-    "°^* 
nations,  or  different  combinations  of  the  fame  fimpic 
idcii  without  the  mixture  of  any  other;  as  a  dozen  or 
ftorti  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  fo  many  dif-* 
tiaft  units  added  together:  and   thefe  I   call  nmple 
anodes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
finple  idea. 

,  Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  fimple 
idctt  of  feveral  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one  com- 
plex one ;  V.  g.  beauty,  confifting  of  a  certain  com-*^ 
Mtion  of  colour  and  figure,  caufing  delight  in  the 
^diolder ;  theft,  which  being  the  concealed  change  of 
^  pofleflion  of  any  thing,  without  the  confent  of  the 
^lioprietors  contains,  as  is  vifible,  a  combination  of 
ft^I  ideas  of  feveral  kinds :  and  thefe  I  call  mixed 
ttodcs, 

J.  6.    Secondly,  the  ideas  of  fubftances 
*e  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as    £2?o!tol« 
^  taken  to  rcprefent  diftinft  particular    hu^/ 
^kingg  fubfifling  by  themfelves;  in  which 
^  luppofed  or  confufcd  idea  of  fubfYance,  fuch  as  it 
^  ii  always  the  firft  and  chief.     Thus  if  to  fubfbince 
■^joined  the  fimpic  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitifh  co-> 
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lour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardncfs^  cludlility» 
and  fufibility^  we  have  the  idea  of  lead,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  fort  of  figure,  with  the 
powers  of  motion.  Thought  and  reafoning,  joined  to 
fubfhince,  maka  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
fubfhmces  alfo  there  are  two  forts  of  ideas ;  one  of  fingle 
fubfi^anccs,  as  they  exifV  feparatcly,  as  of  a  man  or  a 
flieep  i  the  other  of  fcveral  of  thofe  put  together,  as  an 
army  of  men,  or  flock  of  Iheep  :  which  coUe^ftivc  ideas 
of  feveral  fubftances  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  one  fmgle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man»  or 
an  unit. 

Rchtion.  ^'  7*  Thirdly,  the  laft  fort  of  compleit 

ideas,  is  that  we  call  relation,  which  con« 
lifts  in  the  confiderarion  and  comparing  one  idea  with 
another.  Of  thcfe  feveral  kinds  we  (hall  treat  iu  their 
order. 

Thcabftra-  ^*  ^'  '^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  progrcfs  of  our 
fed  ideas  minds,  and  with  attention  obfcrve  how* 
£romthctwo  it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its 
fcufcea.  fimple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  rc- 

fleolion,  it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  firfl  perhaps  wc 
fliould  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  we  (hall  findj 
if  we  warily  obferve  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that 
even  the  moft  abftrufc  ideas,  how  remote  foever  thqr 
may  feem  from  fenl'e,  or  from  any  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  arc  yet  only  fuch  as  the  underftandiag 
frames  to  itfelf,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,. 
that  it  had  either  from  objcAs  of  fenfe,  or  from  its 
own  operations  about  them :  fo  that  thofe  even  large 
and  abdrav^l  ideas  are  derived  from  fenfation  or  reflec- 
tion, being  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  ordi^ 
nary  ufe  of  its  own  faculties,  employed  about  ideas  re- 
ceived from  objeds  of  fcnfe,  or  from  the  operations  it 
obferves  in  itfelf  about  them,  may  and  docs  attain  unto. 
This  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (how  in  the  ideas  we  have. 
6f  (pace,  time,  and  infinity,  and  fome  few  others,  that 
fccm  the  moft  remote  from  thofe  originals. 
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bf  StmpU\Mod€S,  and  fir/l  of  the  Simple  Modes  qf 

Space* 

|.  I.  'iPHOtJGH  in  the  foregoing  part  Simote 
X  I  have  often  mentioned  nmple  Modw. 
ideas^  which  are  truly  th<f  itiateriats  of  all  our  knbtir- 
ledge;  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  ih  thd 
iway  that  they  come  into  the  mind^  .thari  as  diflinguifhed 
froni  others  more  compounded^  it  will  hot  be  perhaps 
Stmifs  to  take  ^  view  of  fome  of  them  again  under  this 
iixmfider^tioti,  and  examine  thofe  different  mcldifica- 
U&tis  of  the  fame  idea  :  which  the  mind  either  finds  iti 
things  eitiftingj  or  is  ible  to  make  within  itfclf^  with- 
out the  help  of  aiiy  extrinfecal  objedl^  or  any  foreign 


fufl^ftioii; 
Th< 


hAfc  m6difi(:ations  of  any  the  liinplc  idea  (which, 
as  luu  httii  faidy  I  call  fimplc  modes)  are  as  perfc^ftly  dif- 
fcretit  and  diftindt  ideas  ih  the  mind>  as  thofe  of  the 
greafefl:  did^nce  or  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is 
ks  diftirt<S  from  that  of  dne^  as  bluenefs  from  heat^  of 
either  of  thchi  from  any  number :  and  yet  it  is  made 
up  only  of  that  fimple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated ;  and 
tepetitions  of  this  kind  joined  together^  make  thofe 
diftindt  limple  modes^  of  a  dozen>  a  grdfs,  ^  million. 

$.  1.  1  (hall  begin  with  the  fimple  idea  idea  of 
tif  fpace.  I  have  ftioWed  abdve,  chap.  4.  fpacc. 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  fpace^  both  by  our  light  and 
touch ;  which^  I  thinkj  is  fo  evideht^  that  it  would  be 
as  needlefs  to  go  to  prove  that  men  perceive,  by  their 
lights  a  diftslnce  betwech  bodies  of  different  colours,  or 
between  the  parts  of  the  fame  body,  as  that  they  Ice 
Colours  themfetvesi  nor  is  it  lefs  obvious^  that  they 
can  do  fo  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

$.  3. .  This   fpace  cdrtlldered   barely    ih    «  . 

length  between  toy  two  beings,   without    e^fion. 
toi^derixlg  any  thing  elfe  between  them» 
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is  called  diftance ;  if  confidercd  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs^  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.  The  term 
extenlion  is  ufualiy  applied  tc  it  in  what  manner  foever 
confidercd. 

lagfua^x^^  $•  4«  Hach  difirrent  diftance  is  a  dillt- 

rent  modification  of  fpace ;  and  each  idea 
of  any  different  diflance>  or  fpace,  is  a  iim[:(Ie  mode  of 
this  idea.  Men  for  the  ufe,  and. by  the  cuftom  of  mea^ 
furing,  fettle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certaih  ftat^ 
lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mik^ 
diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.  which  are  fo  many  di(hnft 
ideas  made  up  only  of  fpace.  When  any  fuch  ittced 
lengths  or  meafures  of  fpace  are  made  familiar  to  Hicn'a 
thoughts,  they  can  in  their  miiids  repeat  them  as  often. 
as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  tiie 
idea  of  body,  or  any  thing  elfe ;  and  ^me  to  them- 
ielves  the  ideas  of  long,  fquare,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards»  or 
fathoms,  here  ampngll  the  bodies  of  the  univerlt,  or 
clfe  beyond  the  litmofl  bounds  of  all  bodies  i  and  by 
adding  thefc  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  ideas  of 
fpace  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  The  power  of  repeating^ 
or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any  diftance,  and  add^ 
ing  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  wc  will,  without  being 
ever  able  to  come  to  any  flop  or  fiint,  let  us  enlaige  it 
as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
immenfity. 

Fiscue.  ^'  ^"    There  is  another  modification  olf 

^^*  this  idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 

tion which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extenfion> 
or  circumfcribed  fpace,  have  amongft  themfelves.  This 
the  touch  difcovers  in  fenfiblc  bodies,  whofe  extfcmi- 
ties  come  within  our  reach;  and  the  eye  takes  both 
from  bodies  and  colours,  whofe  boundaries  are  withta 
its  view  :  where  obferving  how  the  extremities  termi^ 
nate  either  in  ftraight  lines,  which  meet  at  drtcemiMt 
angles ;  or  in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  bo^ 
perceived ;  by  coniidering  thefe  as  they  relate  to  one 
another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or 
fpace,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to 
the  mind  infinite  variety.  For  befides  the  vaft  mm>- 
ber  of  different  figures,  that  do  rcalljr  cxifl:  in  the 

cobcitoc 
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coherent  mafles  of  matter»  the  flock  that  the  minci 
has  in  its  power^  by  varying  the  idea  .of  fpace,  and 
thereby  making  ftill  new  compofitions^  by  repeating 
its  own  ideas^  and  joining  them  as  it  pleafesj  is  per«^ 
iedtly  inexhauilible ;  and  fo  it  can  multiply  figures  Iq 
infinitum. 

$•  6-  For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  ^\g^j^ 
repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  diredlly 
ftretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  fame  direc-> 
tion,  which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  Untight  line^ 
or  elfe  join  another  with  what  mclinarion  it  thinks  fit» 
and  fo  make  what  fort  of  angle  it  pieafes ;  and  bein^r 
able  alfo  to  (horten  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking 
froai  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pieafes^ 
"Without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  aqy  fuch  di* 
vifions,  it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bignefs :  fo  alfi^ 
Che  lines  that  are  its  fides,  of  what  length  it  pleafcs  % 
which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths^ 
and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclofed  any 
ipacej  it  is'  evident,  that  it  can  multiply  figures  both  iqi 
xheir  (hape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum ;  all  which  ar« 
but  fo  many  different  fimple  modes  of  fpace. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  with  ftraight  lines,  it  can 
alfo  do  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  ftraight  togetheri 
and  the  fame  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  alfo  in  fuper- 
ficies :  by  which  we  may  be  led  into  farther  thoughts  of 
che  endlefs  variety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a 
jKiwer  to  majce.  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  fimpic 
modes  of  fpace. 

$•  7.  Another  idea  coming  under  this  pj^^^ 
head,  and  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  4hat 
we  call  place.  As  in  fimple  fpace,  we  confidcr  the  re- 
lation of  diflance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points ; 
fo  in  pur  idea  of  place,  we  confider  the  relation  of  dif* 
tance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points^ 
vrhi^h  ve  coafidered  as  keeping  the  fame  diflance  one 
with  another,  and  fo  confidered  as  at  refl :  for  when  ve 
fifuji  aiiy  thing  at  the  fame  diflance  now,  which  it  waa 
yrftcrdaji  from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have 
fOt  fioce  chans^  ^^^  diflance  one  \irith  anatbcr.  and 
Vlrti  whi^  wc  FhCA  C9mpared  it,  we  fay  it  haUi  Jtcpt 
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the  fame  place ;  but  if  it  hath  fcnfibly  altered  its  diftancc 
with  either  of  thofe  points>  we  fay  it  hath  changed  its 
place:  though  vulgarly  fpeaking,  in  the  common  notion 
of  place,  we  do  not  always  exaclly  obferve  the  defiance 
from  thefe  precife  points ;  but  from  larger  portions  of 
fenfible  objects,  to  which  we  confidcr  the  thing  placed 
to  bear  relation,  and  its  diftance  from  which  we  have 
fomc  reafon  to  obferve. 

■  §.  8.  Thus  a  company  of  chefs-men  (landing  on  the 
fame  fquares  of  the  chefs-board,  where  we  left  them. 
>ve  fay  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place,  or  unmoved ; 
though  perhaps  the  chefs-board  hath  been  in  the  mean 
time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another;  becaufe  wc 
compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  the  chefs-hoard, 
which  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  with  another.  The 
chefs-board,  we  alfo  fay,  is  in  the  fame  place  it  was,  if 
it  remain  in  the  fame  part  of  the  cabin,  though  per- 
haps the  fhip,  which  it  is  in,  fails  all  the  while :  and 
the  {hip  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  fuppofing  it 
kept  the  fame  diftance  with  the  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land  ;  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned 
round ;  and  fo  both  chefs-men,  and  board,  and  fliip. 
have  every  one  changed  place,  in  refped:  of  remoter 
bodies,  which  have  kept  the  fame  diftance  one  with 
another.  But  yet  the  diftance  from  certain  parts  of  the 
board,  being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  the 
chefs-men ;  and  the  diftance  from  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  cabin"  (with  which  we  made  the  companion)  be* 
ing  that  which  determined  the  place  of  the  chefs-board  % 
and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  wc  de- 
termined the  place  of  the  ftiip ;  thefe  things  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place  in  thofe  rcfpeds  :  though 
their  diftance  from  fome  other  things,  which 'in  thi« 
matter  we  did  not  confider,  being  varied,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly changed  place  in  that  refped ;  and  we  our- 
i^elv^s  (hall  think  fo,  when  we  have  occafion  to  com- 
pare them  with  thofe  other. 

5-  9.  But  thi3  modification  of  diftancc  we  call  place, 
bcihg  made  by  men,  for  their  common  ufc,  that  by  it 
they  might  be  able  to  defign  the  particular  pofition  of 
•things;  where  they  had  occafion  lor  fuch  defignation't 
''••'  pien 
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men  confider  and  determine  of  this  place,  by  reference 
to  thofe  adjacent  things  which  bcft  fervcd  to  their  prc- 
fcnt  purpofe,  without  confidcring  x)ther  things,  which 
10  anfwcr  another  purpole  would  better  determine  the 
place  of  the  fame  thing.     Thus  in  the  chefs-board,  the 
nfe  of  the  defignation  of  the  place  of  each  chefs-man, 
being  determined  only  within  that  chequered  piece  of 
wood,  it  would  crofs  that  purpofc,  to  mcafure  it  by  any 
thing  elfe :  but  when  thefe  very  chefs-men  are  put  up 
in  a  bag,  if  any  one  (hould  a(k  where  the  black  king 
k,   it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the 
parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not   by  the  chefs- 
board  ;  there  being  another  ufe  of  defigning  the  place 
it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  th.e  chef;i- 
board,  and  fo  muft  be  determined  by  other  bodies.     So 
if  any  one  (hould  a(k,  in  what  place  are  the   verfes, 
which  report  the  ftory  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by  faying, 
they  were  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's 
library :  but  the  right  defignation  of  the  place  would 
be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's  works ;  and  the  proper  an- 
fwcr would  be,  that  thefe  verfes  were  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  book  of  his  i^ncid ;  and  that  they 
have  been  always  conftantly  in  the  fame  place  ever  fince 
Vir^l  was  printed ;  which  is  true,  though  the  book 
icfelf  hath  moved  a  thoufand  times  ;  the  ufe  of  the  idea 
of  place  here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book 
chat  ftory  is,  that  lo  upon  occafion  we  may  know  whpre 
to  find  it,  and  have  recourfc  to  it  for  ufe. 

J.  ID.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  pj^^^ 
clfe  but  fuch  a  relative  poiition  of  any 
thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and 
will  be  eafily  admitted,  when  we  confider  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  univcrfe,  though  .we 
can  of  all  the  parts  of  it;  becaufe  beyond  that  we  have 
not  the  idea  ot  any  fixed,  diftin(n:,  particular  beings,  in 
reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  re- 
ution  of  diftance ;  but  all  beyond  it.  is  one  uniform 
fpace  or  cxpanfion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety^ 
no  tnarks.  For  to  fay^  that  the  world  is  fomewhcre, 
ncans  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift :  this^  though  a 

L  4  \)hrafc 
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phrafe  borrowed  from  place^  fignifying  only  its  exift-- 
enb<4  not  location;  and  when  one  can  find  out,  and 
frame  in  his  mind,  clearly  and  diftindlly,  the  place  of 
the  univerfe,  he  will^be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves 
or  ftands  ftill  in  the  undiftinguifhable  inane  of  infinite 
ibace  :  though  it  be  true,  that  the  word  jplace  has  fbmc- 
tunes  a  more ,  confufed  fenfe,  and  (lands  for  that  fpace 
which  any  body  takes  up  rand  fo  the  univerfe  is  in  a 
place.  The  idea  therefore  of  plice  we  have  by  the  fame 
means  that  we  get  the  idea  of  fpace,  (whereof  this  is 
but  a  particular  limited  confideration)  viz.  by  our  fight 
and  touch;  by  either  of  which  we  receive  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  extenfion  or  diftance. 
Extenfioa  $•  II*    There  are  fome  that  would  pcr« 

juid  ho6yjBoi  'fuade  us,  that  body  and  extenfion  are  the  fame 
the  faxQc  thing ;  who  either  change  the  fignification 
of  words,  which  I  would  not  fufped  them  of,  thejr 
having  fo  feverely  condemned  the  philofophy  of  othersj 
becaufe  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain 
meaning,  or  deceitful  obfcurity  of  doubtful  or  infigni- 
ficant  terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  ex* 
tenfion  the  fame  that  other  people  do,  viz.  by  body^ 
fomething  that  is  folid  and  extended,  whofe  parts  arc 
feparable  and  moveable  different  ways ;  and  by  exten- 
fion, only  the  fpace  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
thofe  folid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  poffefled  by 
them :  they  confound  very  different  ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther. For  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whe- 
ther the  idea  of  fpace  be  not  as  diftindt  from  that  of 
folidity,  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  fcarlet  colour?  It  is 
true,  folidity  cannot  exifl  without  extenfion,  neither 
can  fcarlet  colqur  exift  without  extenfion :  but  chia 
hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  diflind:  ideas.  Many 
ideas  require  others  as  neceflary  to  their  exiflence  or 
conception,  which  yet  are  very  diflinc^  ideas.  Motioa 
can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  without  fpace  s  and 
yet  motion  is  not  fpace,  nor  fpace  motion  :  fpace  can 
cixft  without  it,  and  they  are  very  diflind:  ideas  %  and 
fo,  I  think,  are  thofe  of  fpace  and  folidity*  Solidity 
is  fo  infeparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that 
depetidi  itJ  filling  of  fpace^  its  contai2»  impuUc«  ami 

com* 
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communication  of  motion  upon  impulfe^  And  if  it  be  4 
reafon  to  proYe>  that  fpirit  is  different  from  bodyj  be» 
caufe  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extenfion  in  it ; 
the  fame  reafon  will  be  as  validj  I  fuppofe^  to  prove 
that  fpace  is  not  body»  becaufe  it  includes  not  the  idet 
of  folidity  in  it :  fpace  and  folidity  being  as  diftindfc 
ideas,  as  thinking  and  extenfion,  and  as  wholly  fepara« 
ble  in  the  mind  one  from  another.  Body  then  and  ex^ 
tcnfion,  it  is  evident,  are  two  diftinA  ideas.    For, 

$.12.  Firft,  Extcnlion  includes  no  folidity,  nor  re* 
fifhuice  to  the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

f.  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  infe* 

parable  one  from  the  others  fo  that  the  continuity  can* 

not  be  feparated  neither  really,  nor  mentally.    For  I 

demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  ano- 

therj  with  which  it  is  continued,  even  fo  much  as  in 

thought.      To  divide  and  feparate  adually,   is,   as  I 

thinks    by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,    to 

make  two  fuperficies,  where  before  there  was  a  conti« 

auity ;  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind 

two  fuperfices,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity^ 

and  confider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other; 

which  can  only  be  done  in  things  confidered  by  the 

mind  as  capable  of  being  feparated ;  and  by  feparation» 

of  acquiring  new  diftind  fuperficies,  which  they  thea 

have  not^  but  are  capable  of  ^  but  neither  oS  thefe  ways 

af  feparation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think. 

compatible  to  pure  fpace.  « 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a 

fpace,   as  is  anfwerable  or  commenfurate  to  a  fqot^ 

vithout  confidering  the  reft ;  which  is  indeed  a  partial 

eonfideration»  but  not  fo  much  as  mental  feparation. 

or  divifion ;  fince  a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide. 

vithout  confidering  two  fuperficies  feparate  one  from 

the  other*  than  be  can  adhially  divide,  without  making 

two  fuperficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other:    but  a 

firtial  xronfidciation.  is  not  feparating.     A  man  majr 

coofi^er  light  in  the  fun.  without  its  heat  1  or  mobility 

«i  body>  without  its  extenfion.  without  thinking  of 

theiff  fepantion.    One  is  only  a  partial  confideratioo* 

terminating 
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terminating  in  one  alone ;  and  the  other  is  a  cohfidera* 
tion  ot  both»  as  eliding  feparately. 

$.  14.  Thirdly.  The  parts  of  pure  fpare  are  immove- 
Slble,  which  folIoMrs  from  their  infeparability ;  motion 
being  nothing  but  change  of  diftance  between  any  two 
things:  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are  infe- 
parable;  which  therefore  muft  needs  be  at  perpetual  reft 
one  amongft  another. 

Thus  tne  determined  idea  of  fimple  fpacc  diftin- 
guiihes  it  plainly  and  fufHciently  from  body;  lincc  its 
pans  arc  infcparable,  immoveable,  and  without  refift- 
ancc  to  the  motion  of  body. 

The  dcfini-  $•  15-  If  any  one  afk  me,  what  this  fpace, 

tionof^ten-  I  (peak  of,  is  ?  I  will  tell  him,  when  he 
£onexpbin»  tells  me  what  his  extenfion  is.  For  to  fay^ 
^  °°^  as  is  ufually  done,  that  extenfion  is  to  have 

partes  extra  partes,  is  to  fay  only,  that  extenfion'  is  ex« 
cenfidn :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the  na- 
ture of  extenfion^  when  I  am  told,  that  extenfion  is  to 
have  parts  that  are  extended^  exterior  to  parts  that  are 
extended,  i.  e.  extenfion  confifis  of  extended  parts? 
A%  if  one  a(king,  what  a  fibre  was  ?  I  fbould  anfwer 
him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  feveral  fibres  t 
would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  underftand  what  a 
fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before?  Or  rather^  would 
he  not  have  reafon  to  think,  that  my  defign  was  to 
make  fport  with  him,  rather  than  ferioufly  to  infirud): 
him? 

$.16.    Thofe  who  contend  that  fpace 
Dmfionof      ^^^  j^    ^^^  ^j^  fame,  bring  this  dilemma: 

t)ein£s  into  .  ,         •  •      *•  •     /-  i  •  i  • 

bo&sand  either  this  fpace  is  fomethmgor  nothing; 
fpirits^proves  if  nothing  be  between  two  bodies,  they 
not  fp^  tnd  jnuft  ncceffarily  touch :  if  it  be  allowed 
f^^  *  to  be  fomething,  they  aflc,  whether  it  be 

body  or  fpirit?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by 
another  quefi-ion,  who  told  them  that  there  was,  or 
could  be  nothing  but  folid  beings,  which  could  not 
think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended  i 
which    is   all    they    mean   by   the  terms    body  and 
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$.  17.  If  it  be  demanded  (as  ufually  it     ^^fu 
is)    whether  this  fpacc,  void  of  body,  be     ^hich  wc 
fubftance  or  accident;  I  (liall  readily  an-     know  not,  no 
fwcr,  I  know  not ;  nor  (hall  be  afliamcd  to     poof  a^ainft 
own  my  ignorance,  till  they  that  alk  Ihow     Q^j^jj; 
me  a  clear  diftindt  idea  of  fubftance. 

$•  i8.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can^  to  deliver  my* 
felf  from  thofe  fallacies  which  we  arc  apt  to  put  upon 
ourfelves,  by  taking  words  for  things.  It  helps  not 
our  ignorance,  to  feign  a  knowledge  where  we  have 
none,  by  making  a  noifc  with  founds,  without  clear 
and  diftindt  fignifications.  Names  made  at  pleafure 
neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  under- 
ftand  them  but  as  they  are  figns  of  and  ftand  for  de« 
Ccrmined  ideas.  And  I  defire  thofe  who  lay  fo  much 
ftrefson  the  found  of  thefe  two  fyllables,  fubftance,  to 
cohlider  whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infi- 
nite incomprehenfible  God,  to  finite  fpirit,  and  to 
tM>dy,  it  be  in  the  fame  fenfe ;  and  whether  it  ftands 
for  the  fame  idea,  when  each  of  thofe  three  fo  different 
beings  are  called  fubftances.  If  fo,  whether  it  will 
thence  follow-,  that  God,  fpirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in 
Che  fame  common  nature  of  fubftance,  differ  not  any 
otherwife,  than  in  a  bare  diff^erent  modification  of  that 
fubftance ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble  being  in  the  fame 
fenfe  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of 
body,  diffFer  only  in  a  bare  modification  of  that  com- 
mon matter:  which  will  be  a  very  harfti  dodrine.  If 
they  fayj  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  fpirit,  and 
matter,  in  three  different  fignifications;  and  that  it 
ftands  for  one  idea,  when  God  is  faid  to  be  a  fubftance : 
(mt  another,  when  the  foul  is  called  fubftance ;  and  for 
a  third,  when  a  body  is  called  fo;  if  the  name  fub-. 
ftance  ftands  for  three  feveral  diftindt  ideas,  they  would 
do  well  to  make  known  thofe  diftindt  ideas,  or  at  leaft 
to  give  three  diftifidt  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  fo 
important  a  notion  the  confufion  and  errors  that  will 
naturally  follow  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  fo  doubr* 
ful  a  term;  which  is  fo  far  from  being  fufpedted  to 
bave  three  diftindt^  that  in  ordinary  ufe  \t  has  fcarce 
one  clesur  diftindt  fignification;  and  if  tbcy  can  thui 
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make  three  diftinA  idcas.of  fubftance,  what  hinders  ivh/ 
another  may  not  make  a  fourth  ? 

Sobftance  S'  *5*  T^^^  who  firft  ran  into  the  no- 

andacci-         tion  of  accidents^  as  a  fort  of  real  beihgf 
dents,  of  lit-    that  needed  fomething  to  inhere  in,  were 
Kh*"^^    forced  to  find  out  the  word  fubftancc  to 
^  ^*  fupport  them.     Had  the  poor  Indian  phi- 

lofopher  (who  imagined  that  the  earth  aifo  wanted 
fomething  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  fub« 
fiance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
iind  an  elephant  to  fupport  it,  and  a  tortoife  to  fupport 
his  elephant :  the  word  fubflance  would  have  done  it 
effedually.  And  lie  chat  inquired,  might  have  takea 
it  for  as  good  an  anfwer  from  an  Indian  philofophera 
chat  fubflance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
fupports  the  earth ;  as  we  take  it  for  a  fufficient  anfwer^ 
and  good  do<5lrine>  from  our  European  philofophers^ 
that  fubflance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  ih^t 
which  fupports  accidents*  So  that  of  fubflance,  we 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confufed  obfcure 
one  of  what  it  does. 

$•  20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  in-p 
telligent  American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
things,  would  fcarce  take  it  for  a  fatisfa<flory  account* 
if  defiring  to  learn  our  architeAure,  he  fhould  be  told* 
that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  fupported  by  a  bafis,  and  a 
bafis  fomething  that  fupported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not 
think  himfelf  mocked,  inflead  of  taught,  with  fuch  an 
account  as  this?  And  a  flranger  to  them  would  be  very 
liberally  inflrudled  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the  things 
they  contained,  if  he  fhould  be  told,  that  all  learnoi 
lK)oks  confiiled  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that  letteri 
were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that 
held  forth  letters :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  idea* 
of  letters  and  papers  1  But  were  the  Latin  words  inhiew 
rentia  and  fubftantia,  put  into  the  plain  Eoglilh  oncf 
that  anfwer  thcm^  and  wtre  called  ftickiag  on  and  un- 
der-propping, they  would  better  dUcover  to  us  the  very 
great  cleamcfs  there  k  in  the  do&tinc  of  fubflance  and 
nccidcntSt  and  fhow  of  what  ufe  tli^y  are  in  deciding  of 
^mcftiou  in  phiiolbphy. 
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§.^i.  But  to  return  to  our  idea  of  fpacc.  a  vacuum 
If  body  be  not  fuppofed  infinite,  which  I  beyond  the 
think  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  alk,  ^^  ^ 
Whether,  if  God  .placed  a  man  at  the  ex-  ^^^ 
tremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not 
jhretch  his  hand  htyond  his  body  ?  If  he  could,  then  he 
would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  fpace  with- 
out body;  and  if  there  he  fpread  his  fingers,  there 
^ould  ftill  be  fpace  between  them  without  body.  If 
he  could  not  ftretch  out  his  hand,  it  muft  be  bccaufe  of 
fome  external  hindrance;  for  we  fuppofe  him  alive^ 
with  fuch  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that 
he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in  itfclf  impoflibfe,  if  God 
fo  pleafed  to  have  it ;  or  at  lead  it  is  not  impoflible  fol: 
God  fo  to  move  him :}  and  then  I  aik.  Whether  that 
which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards  be  fub^ 
ftance  or  accident,  fomething  or  nothing  ^  And  whefl 
they  have  refolvcd  that,  they  will  be  able  to  refolve 
thcmfclves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  di (lance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no 
iblidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  leafl  a& 
good,  th'at  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move 
0D;  as  where  there  is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodied 
muft  ncceffarily  touch ;  for  pure  fpace  between,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  rake  away  the  neceflity  of  mutual  contad: 
but  bare  fpace  in  the  way,  is  not  fufficient  to  (lop  mo^ 
tion.  The  truth  is,  thcfe  men  muft  either  own  that 
Atj  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loth  to  Q>ealt 
it  out,  or  elfe  affirm  that  fpace  is  not  body.  For  I 
would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in 
his  thoughts  fet  any  bounds  to  fpace,  more  than  he  can 
to  duration ;  or  by  thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  either:  and  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  eternity  be  infi* 
nitc,  fo  is  his  idea  of  immenlity ;  they  are  both  finite  or 
infinite  alike. 

|.  22.  Farther,  thofe  who  alTert  the  im-    Thepowerof 
pollibilicy  of  fpacc  exifting  without  liiatter,     annihilatioa 
muft  not  only  make  body  mfinitc,  but  mu(l    proves  a  v*. 
ftHb  deny  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any    ^^^ 
(fare  of  matter.    No  one,  I  fuppofe,  will  deny  that  God 
9  can 
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can  put  an  end  to  all  motion  that  is  in  mattct^  %xA 
fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe  in  a  perfecSt  quiet  and 
T^,  and  continue  theitr  fo  Wg  a^  he  picafes.  Who- 
ever then  will  allowj  that  Cod  can>  during  fucfi  a  ge- 
neral reft,  annihilate  either  this  book«  or  the  body  of 
him  that  reads  itj  mufl  neceflarily  admit  the  poilibility 
of  a  vacuum ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fpace  that  was 
filled  by  the  parts  of  the  annihilated  body,  wifl  ftill 
remain,  aild  be  a  fpace  without  body.  For  the  circum* 
ambient  bodies  bein^  in  perfe(5l  reft,  are  a  wall  of  ada*' 
mant,  and  in  that  ftate  make  it  a  perfe(5t  impoftibility 
for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  fpace.  And  indeed 
the  neceflary  motion  of  one  partick  of  matter  into  tho 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  re« 
moved,  is  but  a  confequence  from  the  fuppoiitionr  of 
plenitude:  which  will  therefore  need  fome  oetter  proof 
than  a  fuppofed  matter  of  fadt,  which  experiment  caa 
never  make  out :  our  own  clear  and  diftind  ideas  plainly. 
fatisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  necclTary  connexion  be-. 
twcen  fpace  and  folidity,  fince  we  can  Conceive  the  onrf 
.without  the  other.  And  thofe  who  difpute  for  of 
againft  a  vacuum,  do  thereby  confcfs  they  have  diftin<S 
ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  ait 
idea  of  cxtenfion  void  of  folidity,  though  they  deny  its 
exiftcnce:  or  elfc  they  difpute  about  nothing  at  all. 
For  they  who  fo  much  alter  the  lignification  of  words^ 
as  to  call  extenfion  body,  and  confequcntly  make  the 
whole  cflcnce  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  exten- 
fion without  folidity,  muft  talk  abfurdly  whenever  thcjT 
fpcak  of  vacuum,  iince  it  is  impofliblc  for  cxtenfion  te 
be  without  cxtenfion.  For  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm 
or  deny  its  exiftcnce,  fignifies  fpace  without  body,  whofe 
very  exiftcnce  no  one  can  deny  to  be  pofliblc,  who  will 
not  make  p)atter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power 
to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

Motion  §•  ^3-  B"^  not  to  go  fo  far  as  beyond 

proves  a  va-      the  utmoft  bounds  of  body  in  the  univerfe, 
cnuxn.  nor  appeal  to  God's  omnipotency,  to  find 

a  vacuum,  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  in  our  view 
and  neighbourhood  fccms  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it* 

For 
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por  I  defire  any  one  fo  to  divide  a  Iblid  body^  of  anjr- 
dimenfion  he  pleafes,  as  to  make  it  pofHble  for  the 
iblid  parrs  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  withiiv 
the  bounds  of  that  fupcrficies>  if  there  be  not  left  m 
it  a  void  fpace^  as  big  as  the  lead  part  into  which  he 
lias  divided  the  faid  folid  body.  And  if  where  the  leafl 
particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mudard-* 
Iced,  a  void  fpacc  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mufl*ard-fecd 
ht  requifite  to  make  room  for  the ,  free  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the  bpunds  of  its  fu-- 
perficies,  where  the  particles  of  matter  are  lop^ooo^ooa 
icfs  than  a  muHard-feed  ;  there  mult  alfo  be  a  fpace  voi4 
of  folid  matter^  as  big  as  loo^ooojooo  part  of  a  niuf-^ 
tajrd*feed ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one>  it  will  hold  in  the  otheij, 
and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  And  lee  this  void  fpace  be  a:^ 
little  as  it  will,  it  dcftroys  the  hypothefis  of  plenitude. 
For  if  there  can  be  a  fpace  void  of  body  equal  to  the 
fmalleft  feparate  particle  of  matter  how  exiting  in  na-ii 
turcj  it  is  ftill  fpace  without  body;  and  makes  ^  greac 
a  difference  between  fpace  and  body,  as  if  it  were  f^cyft 
X«V/i4fli,  a  diftancc  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  there-' 
fore,  if  we  fuppofe  not  the  void  fpace  neceflary  to  mo- 
tion equal  to  the  lead  parcel  of  the  divided  folid  matter^ 
but  to  iV  ^r  TTV7  of  it ;  the  fame  confequence  will  al- 
ways ibllow  of  fpace  without  matter. 

#.  24.  But  the  queftion  being  here,  Tn^jj^-r^ 
"  whether  the  idea  of  fpace  or  extenfion  be  ZJ^^^bo- 
"  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  body,*'  it  is  ^^ftina. 
not  neceflary  to  prove  the  real  exiftcnce  of 
a  vacuum,  bur  the  idea  of  ic;  which  it  is  plain  men 
have»  when  they  inquire  and  difpute,  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum  or  no.  For  if  they  had  not  the  idea  of  fpace 
without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  queflion  about  its 
cxiftence  :  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  include  ia 
ic  fomething  more  than  tbe  bare  idea  of  fpace»  the/ 
could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world  : 
and  ic  would  be  as  abfurd  to  demand  >  whether  there 
were  fpace  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  fpace 
without  fpace,  or  body  without  body«  fince  thefe  wero 
but  different  names  of  the  fame  idea. 
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Bxtcnfion  ,   f-  25.  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extetifioil 

bcuig  Ihlfc-  joins  itfclf  fo  infeparably  with  all  vifiblCt 

K     fovS  ^^^  ^^^  tangible  qualities,  that  it  fuffers 

It  HOC  £e  "^  }^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^»  ^^  ^^'  ^^rf  few  external 

fiime.  objecfls,  without  taking  in  impreffions  of 

excenfion  too.  This  readinefs  of  exten- 
fion  to  make  itfetf  be  taken  notice  of  fo  conftantly  widi 
other  ideas,  has  been  the  occafion,  I  guefs,  that  ibme 
have  made  the  whole  efTence  of  body  to  confiil  in  ex- 
tenfioti;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  fince 
fome  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes  and  touch 
(the  bufitft  of  ail  our  fenfes)  fo  filled  with  the  idea  of 
tetenfion,  and  as  it  were. wholly  pofTefTgd  with  it,  thaf 
they  allowed  no  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  cx- 
tenfion.  I  (hall  not  now  argue  with  thofe  men,  wha 
take  the  meafure  and  poflibility  of  all  being,  only  from 
their  narrow  and  grols  imaginations :  but  having  here 
fo  do  only  with  thofe  who  conclude  the  effence  of  bodjT 
to  be  extenfion,  becaufe  they  fay  they  cannot  inuu 

fine  any  fenfible  quality  of  any  body  without  extenfioni 
Iball  defire  them  to  conlider,  that  had  they  refledhsi 
on  their  ideas  of  taftes  and  fmells,  as  much  as  on  thofe 
of  light  and  touch;  nay,  had  they  examined  their 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and  feverai  other  pains,  thef 
would  have  found,  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea 
of  extenfion  at  all;  which  is  but  an  affcdlion  of  body« 
as  well  as  the  reft,  difcovcrable-  by  our  fenfes,  which 
are  fcarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  eflences  of 
things.    . 

$.  26.  If  thofe  ideas,  v.  hich  are  conftantly  joined  tO 
all  others,  muft  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  eflence 
of  thofe  things  which  have  conftantly  thofe  ideas  joined 
to  them,  and  are  infeparable  from  them ;  then  unity  is 
without  doubt  the  effence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is 
not  any  objedl  of  fenfation  or  refledlion,  which  does  tiat 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one :  but  the  weaknefs  of  this 
kind  of  argument  we  have  already  fhown  fufiiciently. 

y.  §.  ay.  To  conclude,  whatever  men  ihall 

andfolid^^    think  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  vacuum^ 
a^jg^B^      this  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear 

an  idea  of  fpacc  diftindt  from  folidity,  as 

we 
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we  have  of  folidity  diftindt  from  motioiij  or  motion 
from  fpace.     We  have  not  any  two  more  diftindt  ideas^ 
and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  (pace  without  folidity^  as 
we  can  conceive  body  or  fpace  without  motion ;  though 
it  be  ever  fo  certain^  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can 
czift  without  fpace.     But  whether  any  one  will  take 
fpace  to  be  only  a  relation  refulting  from  the  exiftence 
of  other  beings  at  adiftance^  or  whether  they  will  think 
the  words  of  the  mod  knowing  king  Solomon,  ^'  The 
"  heaven^  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain 
"thee;"   or  thofe  more  emphatical  ones  of  the  in« 
fpired  philofopher  St.  Paul,  "  In  him  we  live,  move» 
''and  have  our  being;"  are  to  be   underftood  in  a 
literal  fenfe,  I  leave  every  one  to  confider :  only  ouc 
idea  of  fpace  is,  I  think,  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned* 
and  diftin<^  from  that  of  body.     For  whether  we  coa«^ 
fider  in  matter  itfelf  the  diftance  of  its  coherent  folid 
parts,  and  call  it,  in  refpeA  of  thofe  folid  parts,  ex-* 
tenfion ;  or  whether,  confidering  it  as  lying  between 
the  exremities  of  any  body  in  its  feveral  dimenfions^ 
we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  or  elfe  con- 
fidering it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies,  or  politive 
beings,  without  any  coniideration  whether  there  be  an/ 
matter  or  no  between,  we  call  it  diftance:   however 
named  or  confidered,  it  is  always  the  fame  uniform 
fimple  idea  of  fpace,  taken  from  objeds  about  which 
our  fenfes  have  been  converfant ;  whereof  having  fet* 
tied  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat  and  add. 
them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  confider 
the  (pace  or  diftance  fo  imagined,  either  as  filled  with 
folid  parts,  fo  that  another  body  cannot  come  there« 
without  displacing  and  thrufting  out  the  body  that  was 
there  before ;  or  elfe  as  void  of  folidity,  fo  that  a  bod/ 
of  equal  dimenfions  to  that  empty  or  pure  fpace  ma/ 
be  placed  in  it»  without  the  removing  or  expullion  -of 
any  thing  that  was  there.     But,  to  avoid  confuiion  in 
difcourfes  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  polfibly  to 
be  wiflied  that  the  name  extenfion  were  applied  only  to 
matter,  or  the  diftance  of  the  extremities  of  particular 
bodies ;  and  the  term  expanlion  to  fpace  in  general^ 
with  or  without  folid  matter  pofleflTmg  it,  fo  as  to  fay 
Vot.  I.  M  *  fpace 
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fpace  is  expanded,  and  body  extended.  But  Tn  this 
every  one  has  liberty :  I  propofe  it  only  for  the  more 
clear  and  diftincft  way  of  fpeaking. 

Men  differ  ^'  ^^*  ^^^  knowing  precifely  what  our 

little  in  clear  w-ords  ftand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in 
Ample  ideas,     this   as  well  as   a   great  many  other  cafes» 

quickly  end  the  difpute.  Por  I  am  apt* 
ro  think  that  men,  when  thev  come  to  examine 
them,  find  their  fimple.  ideas  all  generally  to  agree, 
though  in  difcourfc  with  one  another  they  perhaps  con- 
found one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that 
men  who  abftradt  their  thoughts,  and  do  w^ll  examine 
the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in* 
thinking;  however  they  may  perplex  jhemfelves  with' 
words,  according  to  the  way  of  fpeaking  "of  the  feveral 
fchools  or  fcdis  they  have  been  bred  up  in  :  though, 
amongft  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  fcrupu- 
loudy  and  carefully  their  own  ideas,  and  ffrip  them  not 
from  the  marks  men  ufe  for  them,  but  confound  them 
with  words,  there  muft  be  endlefs  difpute,  wrangling, 
and  jargon;  efpecially  if  they  be  learned  bookifh  men," 
devoted  to  fome  feft,  and  accuffomed  to  the  language  of 
it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it 
ihould  happen,  that  any  two  thinking  men  (hould 
really  have  different  ideas,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  coyld 
difcourfe  oy  argue  one  with  another.  Here  I  muft  not 
be  miflaken,  to  think  that  every  floating  imagination 
in  men*s  brains,  is  prefently  of  that  fort  of  ideas  I 
fpeak  of.  It  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  thofe 
confufcd  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from 
cuftom,  inadvertency,  and  common  converfation  :  It 
requires  pains  and  affiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till 
it  rcfolvcs  them  into  thofe  clear  and  diftindl  fimple 
ones,  out  of  which  they  arc  compounded ;  and  to  fee 
which,  amonglt  its  fimple  ones,  have  or  have  not  a 
neceffary  connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another. 
Till  a  man  doth  this  in  the  primary  and  orignal  notion 
of  things,  he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  prin- 
ciples, and  will  often  find  himfclf  at  a  lofs* 
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CHAP.      XIV, 
Of  Dtiratioitt  and  its  fimple  Modest 

i-l.  THHERE  is  another  fort  of  dif-  Duration  ia 
X  tance  or  length,  the  idea  where-  fleering  cat- 
of  we  get  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of  ^^°^®°* 
fpace,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perifhing 
parts  of  fucccflion.  This  wc  call  duration,  the  fimple 
modes  whereof  are  any  difterent  lengths  of  it,  whereof 
vchave  diftincl  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time 
and  eternity. 

J.  2.  The  anfwcr  of  a  great  man,  to  one  j^  j^ca  from 
who  aiked  what  time  was,  *'  Si  non  rogas  reflexion  on 
"  intelligo,"  (which  amounts  to  this;  the  the  train  o£ 
more  I  fct  myfelf  to  think  of  it,  the  lefs  I  ""^  "*^- 
undcrftand  it)  might  perhaps  perfuade  one,  that  time,' 
which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itfelf  not  to  be  dif- 
covered.  Duration,  time,  and  eternity,  are  not  with- 
out reafon  thought,  to  have  foroething  very  abftrufe  ia 
^heir  nature.  But  however  remote  thefemay  feem  from, 
ourcomprehenfion,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their 
'  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  fources  of  all 
our  knowledge,  viz.  fenfation  and  reflcdlion,  will  be 
able  to  furnilh  us  with  thcfe  ideas,  as  clear  and  diftindt 
as  many  other  which  are  thought  much  lefs  obfcurej 
and  wc  fliall  find,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itfelf  is  de- 
rived ffom  the  fame  common  original  with  the  reft  of 
our  ideas. 

J.  3.  To  underhand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we 
ought  with  attention  to  confidcr  what  idea  it  is  we  have 
of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one,  who  will  but  obferve  what  paflTes  in  his  own 
ipind,.  that  there  is  •  train  of  ideas  which  conftantly 
fuccccd  one  another  in  his  under  (landing,  as  long  as 
he  is  awake.  Refiedion  on  thefe  appearances  of  feveral 
ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furniihes  us  with  the  idea  of  fuccedion ;  and  the  diftance 
between  any  parts  of  that  fuccedion,  or  between  the 
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appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds«  is  that  wc 
call  duration,  for  whilft  wc  arc  thinking,  or  ivhilft 
wc  receive  fucccflively  feveral  ideas  in  our  minds,  wc 
know  that  wc  do  exift ;  and  fo  we  cafi  the  exiftcnce, 
or  the  continuation  of  the  exiftencc  of  ourfelveSj  ov 
any  thing  elfe,  commenfunkte  fio  chc  ilicccflion  of  any 
ideas  in  our  minds,  the*  duration  of  ourfelves,  or  any 
fuch  other  thing  coexiflent  with  our  thinking, 
i  §.  4.  That  wc  have  out  notion  of  fuccefTion  and  du- 
ration from  this  original,  viz.  from  reflcdlion  on  the 
train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  ano-» 
thcr  in  our  own  minds,  feems  plain  to  me,  in  that  wc 
have  no  perception  of  duration,  httt  by  confidering  the 
train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  our  undcrftand^ 
ings.  When  that  fucceflion  of  ideas  ceafes,.  our  peFi* 
ception  of  duration  ccafes  with  it;  which  every  me 
clearly  experiments  in  himfcH^  whilft  he  flceps  foundljr, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year :  of  which 
duration  of  things,  whilie  he  fleeps  or  thinks  not^  he 
has  no  perception  at  a)t,  but  it  is  quite  loft  to  him » 
and  the  moment  wherein  he  leaves  off  to  thinks  till 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  fcems  to  him  to 
have  no  diftance.  And  fo  I  doubc  not  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  poHiblc  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  idea  in  his  mind,,  without  variation  and  the  fuc- 
ccflion  of  others.  And  wc  fee,  that  one  who  fixes- 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thmg,  fo  as  to  take 
but  fictle  notice  of  the  fucccilion  of  ideas  that  pa(»  in 
his  mind,  whilfl  he  is  taken  up  with  that  cameft  coi»- 
tcmphition^  lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of 
that  duration,  ami  thinks  that  tinsc  (horter  than  it  is. 
But  if  flcep  commonly  unites  the  d^iftant  parts  of  duia^ 
tion,  it  is  becaufe  during  that  time  we  have  no  fuc* 
ceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a  man,  during 
his  flcep,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  thesi- 
fclves  perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after  another;  he 
hath  then,  during  fuch  dreaming^  a  fenfe  of  duratieOj 
and  of  the  lengm  of  it.  By  which  it  is  to  me  very 
clear,  that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
reflcAions  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  obfcrve  to 
fuccecd   one  another  in  their   own  undcrftandings ; 

without 
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^without  which  ohfervacion  they  can  have  no  notion  of 
<luFationj  whatever  may  happen  in  the  world. 

$.  5.    Indeed^  a  man  having,  from    re-    y,,^  j^^  ^f 
flc&ing  on  the  fucceflion  ajid  number  of    duration  ap- 
his own  thougbtfi^  got  the  notion  or  idea    plicabk  to 
of  duration,  lie  can  apply  that  notion  to    *^'"jP  ^^^* 
things  which  exift  while  he  does  not  think  ;    ^*  ^' 
as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  extenilon  from  bodies  by 
his  fight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  diftances,  where  no 
body  IS  feen  or  felt.     And  dierefore  though  a  man  has 
no  perception  of  the  length  xyf  duration,  which  paffed 
wbilft  he  flept  or  thought  not ;  yet  having  oblerved  the 
fcvolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of 
thdr  dimtion  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  conftant, 
he  can,  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  that  revolution  has 
proceeded  after  thejfame  manner,  whilft  he  was  aflcep 
or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to  do  at  other  times ;  he  can, 
I  lay,  imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of 
duration,  whilft  he  flept.     But  if  Adam  and  Eve  (when 
thev  were  alone  in  the  world  j  inftead  of  their  ordinary 
pipit's  flocp,  had  palTed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
in  one  concijiued  fleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably  loft  to  them^  and 
l^ecQ  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 

$.  6«  Thus  by  reflecting  on  the  appear-    r^^^  -j^ 
iflg  of  various  ideas  one  after  another  \it    fuccefliM 
our  underftandings,  we  get  the  notion  of    doc  from 
fiicceflion ;  which,  if  any  one  would  think    "otion. 
we  did  rather  get  from  our  obfervation  of  motion  by 
our  fen&s,  he  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind,  when  he 
confiders  that  even  motion  produces  in  his  mind  an 
idea  of  fucceflion,   no  otherwife  than  as  it   produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  diftinguifliable  ideas.     For 
a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives 
yet  no  motion  at  all,  unlefs  that  motion  produces  a  con« 
fiant  train  of  fuccclTive  ideas :   v.  g«  a  man  becalmed 
at  fcaj  out  of  fight  of  I^nd,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look 
on  the  fun,  or  fea,  or  fliip,  a  whole  hour  together,  and 
perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either ;  though  it  be  cer- 
tain th^t  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have  moved 
during  that  time  a  great  way.    But  as  foon  as  he  per- 
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ccives  cither  of  them  to  have  changed  diftiince  with 
fome  other  body,  as  foon  as  this  motion  produces  any 
new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been 
motion.  But  wherever  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rcit 
about  him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all ;  if 
during  this  hour  of  quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and  thereby 
obferve  and  find  fucceflion  where  he  could  obfervc  no 
motion. 

§.  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reafon  why  motions 
very  flow,  though  they  are  conftant,  arc  not  perceived 
by  US;  becaufe  in  their  remove  from  one  fenfible  part 
towards  another,  their  change  of  diftance  is  fo  flow, 
that  it  caufcs  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one 
after  another:  and  fo  not  caufmg  a  conftant  train  of 
new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion  ;  which  con- 
iifting  in  a  conftant  fuccelHon,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
fucceflion  without  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  varying  ideas 
arifing  from  it. 

.  §.  8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  fo  fwifr,  as 
not  to  aflfeft  the  fcnfes  diftindly  with  fcvcral  diftin- 
guifliablc  diftances  of  their  motion,  and  fo  caufe  not 
any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  alfo  perceived 
to  move :  For  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a 
circle,  in  Icfs  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  fucceed 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move ; 
but  feems  to  be  a  perfedl  entire  circle  of  that  matter  or 
colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 
The  train  of  ^-  9*  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge, 
ideas  has  a  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideas 
ccnain  de-  do,  whilft  we  are  awake,  fucceed  one  ano- 
grccofquicK-     j^^r  in  our  minds  at'  certain  diftances,   not 

much  unlike  the  images  in  the  infide  of  a 
lanthorn,  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This 
appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower,  yet,  I 
guefs,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  man:  there 
fcem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quicknefs  and  flow- 
jiefs  of  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in 

our 
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.our  minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 

iiallcn. 

§.  lo.  The  reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  conjc^fturc,  is 
from  obfcrving  that  in  the  imprclTions  niude  upon  any 
of  our  fenfes,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  decree  perceive 
any  fuccclTion  ;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  fenfc 
of  fuccelTion  is  lolt,  even  in  cafes  where  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  real  fuccelTion.  Let  a  cannon-bullet 
pafs  throuc;h  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any 
limb,  or  Hefl^.y  parts  of  a  man ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any 
dcmonftration  can  be,  that  it  muft  ftrike  fuccellively 
the  two  fides  of  the  room.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  it 
muft  touch  one  part  of  the  flefh  firft,  and  another  after, 
and  fo  in  fucccflion  :  And  yet  I  believe  no-body,  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  fuch  a  (hot,  or  heard  the  blow 
againft  the  two  diftant  walls,  could  perceive  any  fuc- 
ccflion either  in  the  pain  or  found  of  fo  fwift  a  ftroke. 
Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive 
no  fucceifion,  is  that  which  we  call  an  inftant,  and 
is  that  which  takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our 
minds,  without  the  fucceflion  of  another,  wherein 
therefore  we  perceive  no  fucceffion  at  all. 

$.  II.  This  alfo  happens,   where    the  motion   is  fo 
flow,  as  not  to  fupply  a  conftant  train  of  frefti  ideas  to 
the  fcnfes,  as  faft  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving 
new  ones   into  it ;   and   fo  other   ideas  of    our   own 
thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into  our  minds,   be- 
tween thofe  offered  to  our  fcnfes  by  the  moving  body, 
there  the  fenfe  of  motion  is  loft  ;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,   yet  not  changing  perceivable  diftancc 
with  fome  other  bodies,  as  faft  as  the  ideas  of  our  own 
ininds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in   train,    the 
thing  fecms  to  ftand  ftill,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of 
clocks  and  (liadows  of  fun-dials,  and  other  conftant  but 
flow  motions  ;  where,  though  after  certain  intervals,  wc 
perceive  by  the  change  of  diftance  that  it  it  hath  moved, 
yet  the  motion  itfelf  we  perceive  not. 

§-  12.   So  that  to  me  it  fcems,  that  the     xhis  train 
conftant  and  regular  fucccflion  of  ideas  in  a     the  meafure 
waking  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  meafurc  and     o^  other  fuc- 
liandard  of  .all  other  fuccellions :   whereof    ^^^'?^* 
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if  any  one  either  exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideasi  as  where 
two  founds  or  pains^  &c.  take  up  in  their  fuccelfion  the 
duration  of  but  one  idea^  or  elle  where  any  motion  or 
fucceflion  is  fo  flow»  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the 
ideas  in  our  minds,  or  the  quicknefs  in  which  thqr 
take  their  turns ;  as  when  any  one  or  more  ideas^  in 
their  ordinary  couricj  come  into  our  mind>  between 
thofe  which  are  offered  to  the  light  by  the  different  per- 
ceptible diftances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between 
founds  or  fmells  following  one  another ;  there  alfo  the 
fenfe  of  a  conftant  continued  fucceflion  is  loft>  and  we 
perceive  it  not  but  with  certain  gaps  of  reft  between. 

The  Bund  ^*  '3*  ^^  *^  ^^        ^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^' 

cannot  fix       Hiinds,  whilft  we  have  any  there,  do  con- 

loQg  on  one      ftantly  change  and  (hift  in  a  continual  fuc- 

invariaUe        ceffion,   it  would  be  impoilible,  may  any 

^  one  fay,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 

thing.     By  which,  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  may 

have  one  felf-fame  fingle  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 

mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter 

of  fadt,  it  is  not  poffiblei  for  which  (not  knowing  how 

the  ide&s  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials 

they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how 

they  come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other 

reafon  but  experience :  And  I  would  have  any  one  try 

whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried  fingle  idea  in  his 

mind,  without  any  other,  for  any   confiderable  time 

together. 

^.  14.  For  trial,  let -him  take  any  Hgure,  any  degree 
of  light  or  whitenefs,  or  what  other  he  pleafes  ;  and  he 
will,  I  fuppofe,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas 
ouc  of  his  mind :  But  that  fome,  either  of  another  kind, 
or  various  confiderations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which 
confiderations  is  a  new  idea)  will  conftantly  fucceed  one 
another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

$.  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  cafe,  I 
think,  is  only  to  mind  and  obferve  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  turns  in  his  underftanding ;  or  elfe  to 
diredt  the  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  hath  a  defire  or 
ufe  of:  but  hinder  the  conftant  fucceflion  of  freih  ones* 
I  think,  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  choofe 
whether  he  will  hccdfully  obferve  and  confider  them. 
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§.  1 6.  Whether  thefc  fcveral  ideas  in  a    i^^^  |j^. 
man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions^    evernuule»  ] 
I  win  not  here  difpute :  but  this  I  am  fure,    include  no 
that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their    ^^  ^"^ 
appearance ;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea 
of  motion  otherwife^  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all : 
which  is  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  and  fufficiently 
fliows,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds,  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  fuccelfion  and  duration,  without 
which  we  fhould  have  no  fuch  ideas  at  all.    It  is  not 
then  (motion,    but  the  conftant  traii^  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  whilft  we  are  waking,  ;hat  jfurnilhes  us  with 
the  idea  of  duration :    whereof  motion  no  otherwife 
^ves  us  any  perception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  minds 
aconftant  fucceflion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  (howed  : 
And  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fucceflion  and  duration, 
by  the  train  of  other  ideas  fucceeding  one  another  in 
our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the 
tiam  of  ideas  caufed    by  the  uninterrupted  fenfible 
change  of  diftance  between  two  bodies,  which  we  have 
from  motion ;  and  therefore  we  Ihould  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  fenfe  of  motion  at  all. 

$•  17.  Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion, the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind  ^J^^f^j 
to  do,  is  to  get  fome  meafure  of  this  com-  \^  ^afura, 
|non  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of 
its  different  lengths,  and  confider  the  diftind  order 
^rein  feveral  things  exift,  without  which  a  great  part 
of  our  knowledge  would  be  confufed,  and  a  great  part 
of  hiftory  be  rendered  very  ufelefs.  This  confideration 
of  duration,  as  fet  out  by  ceruin  periods,  and  marked 
bf  certain  meafures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think,  which 
nwft  properly  we  call  time. 

$•  18.    In  the  meafuring  of  extenfion,     a  ^^ 
there  is  nothing  more  required  but  the  ap-    fuif^tin?* 
plication  of  the  ftandard  or  meafure  we    moft  divide 
make  ufc  of  to  the  thing,  of  whofe  cxten-    i^»  whole  du- 
fion  we  would  be  informed.    But  in  the    2S"pS^ 
meafuring  of  duration,  this  cannot  be  done, 
kcaiife  no  two  different  parts  of  fucceflion  can  be  put 

together 
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together  to  mcafurc  one  another;  and  nothing  being  a 
incafurc  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  ex- 
tcnfton  but  cxtenfion,  wc  cannot  keep  by  us  any  land- 
ing unvarying  meafurc  of  duration,  which  confifts  in  a 
conftant  fleeting  fucccflion,  as  wc  can  of  certain  lengths 
ofextcnfion,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked  out  in 
permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  phcn  could  fervc 
well  for  a  convenient  meafure  of  time,  but  what  has  di- 
vided the  w^hole  length  of  its  duration  into  apparently 
equal  portions,  by  conftantly  repeated  periods.  What 
iportions  of  duration  arc  not  diftinguiflicd,  or  confidercd 
as  diftinguilhed  and  meafured  by  fuch  periods,  come 
not  fo  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by 
fuch  phrafes  as  thefe,  viz.  before  all  time,  and  when 
time  (hall  be  no  more. 

Thcrcvolu-  §•   1 9.  The  diurnal  and  annual   revolu- 

tions of  the  tionsofthe  fun,  as  having  been,  from  the 
fonahd  beginning  of  nature,  conftant,  regular,  and 

propcreft  univerfally  obfervable  by  all  mankind,  and 

mcafurcsof  fuppofed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been 
time.  with  reafon  made  ufc  of  for  the  mcafurc  of 

duration.  But  the  diftinction  of  days  and  years  having 
depended  on  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  has  brought  this 
miftakc  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion 
and  duration  were  the  meafurc  one  of  another :  for 
men,  in  the  meafuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having 
been  accullomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  &c.  which  they  found  thcmfclves  upon 
any  mention  of  time  or  duration  prefcntly  to  think  on, 
all  which  portions  of  time  were  meafured  out  by  the 
motion  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies :  they  w  ere  apt  to 
confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  Icafl:  to  think  that 
they  had  a  necclFary  connexion  one  with  ajiothcr: 
whereas  any  conftant  periodical  appearance,  or  altera- 
tion of  ideas  in  fcemingly  equidilianr  fpaces  of  dura- 
tion, if  conftant  and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have 
as  well  diftinguiftied  the  intervals  of  time,  as  thofe  that 
have  been  made  ufc  of.  For  fuppofrng  the  fun,  which 
fome  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at 
the  fame  diflancc  of  time  that  it  now  every  day  comes 
about  to  the  fame  meridian j  and  then  gone  out  again 

about 
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about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that  in  the  fpace  of  an 
annual  rcvolurion,  it  had  fcnfibly  incrcafcd  in  bright- 
ncfs  and  heat,  and  fo  decrcafed  again  ;  woidd  not  fuch 
regular  appearances  fervc  to  meafurc  out  the  diftances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  obfcrve  it,  as  well  without 
as  with  motion  ?  For  if  the  appearances  were  conftant, 
iiniverfally  obfervable,  and  in  equidiftant  periods,  they 
would  fcrve  mankind  for  mpafure  of  time  as  well,  were 
the  motion  away. 

§.  20.  For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  But  not  br 
blowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  equidif-  their motioii, 
tant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  woud  butperiodi- 
as  well  fcrve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  ^^  app«r- 
as  the  motions  of  the  fun  :  and  in  cfFcdl  we 
fee,  that  fomc  people  in  America  counted  their  years  bjr 
the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongft  them  at  their  cer- 
tain feafons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of 
an  ague,  the  fenfe  of  hunger  or  third,  a  fmell  or  a  tafte, 
or  any  other  idea  returning  conftantly  at  equidiftant 
periods,  and  making  itfelf  univerfally  be  taken  notice 
of,  would  not  fail  to  meafure  out  the  courfe  of  fucccf- 
fion,  and  diftinguifli  the  diftances  of  time.  Thus  wc 
fee  that  men  born  blind  count  time  well  enough  by- 
years,  whofe  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  diftinguifli  by 
motions,  that  they  perceive  not :  and  I  afk  whether  a 
blind  man,  who  diftinguiftied  his  years  cither  by  the 
heat  of  fummcr,  or  cold  of  winter;  by  the  fmell  of 
any  flower  of  the  fpring,  or  taftc  of  any  fruit  of  the 
autumn  ;  would  not  have  a  better  meafure  of  lime  than 
the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Caefar,  or  many  other  people,  whofe  years, 
notwithftanding  the  motion  of  the  fun,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  make  ufc  of,  are  very  irregular?  And  it  adds 
no  fmall  difficuly  to  chronology,  that  the  exad:  lengths 
of  the  years  that  fcvcral  nations  counted  by,  are  hard 
to  be  known,  they  dificring  very  much  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  I  think  I  may  fay  all  of  them  from  the  precife 
motion  of  the  fun.  And  if  the  fun  moved  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood  conftantly  in  the  equator,  and  fo 
eqiviily  difperfed  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earthy  in  days  all  of  the  fame  length,  with- 
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out  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropicks,  as  a  late  in- 
genious author  fuppofes  * ;  I  do  not  think  it  very  eafjr 
to  imagine^  that  (notwithftanding  the  motion  of  the 
fun)  men  fhouid  in  the  antediluvian  world  from  the  be- 
ginning»  count  by  years,  or  meafure  their  time  by  pe« 
riods,  that  had  no  fenfible  marks  very  obvious  to  dif« 
tinguilh  them  by. 

No  two  parts  §•  21.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  with* 
of  dantion,  out  a  regular  motion,  fuch  as  of  the  fun» 
canbe  ccr-  *  or  fome  Other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known 
cau^knowa     ^j^^^  f^^jj  periods  were  equal?  To  which  I 

^  anfwer,  the  equality  of  any  other  retuHii^g 

appearances  might  be  known  by  the  fame  way  that  that 
of  days  was  known,  or  prefumed  to  be  fo  at  firft  s 
which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of 
ideas  which  had  paflTed  in  men*s  minds  in  the  intervals : 
by  which  train  of  ideas  difcovcring  inequality  in  the 
natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  the  arti« 
fictal  days  or  w^^ii^t^  were  guelTed  to  be  equal,  which 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  ferve  for  a  meafure :  thoush 
cxader  fcarch  has  fince  difcovered  inequality  in  Ue 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  we  know  not  whe- 
ther the  annual  alfo  be  not  unequal.  Thefe  yet^  by 
their  prefumed  and  apparent  equality,  ferve  as  well  to 
reckon  time  by  (though  not  to  meafure  the  parts  of 
duration  exadlly)  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  ex- 
adly  equal.  We  mud  therefore  1  carefully  diftinguifli 
betwixt  duration  itfelf,  and  the  meafurcs  we  make  ufe 
of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duration  in  itfelf  is  to  be 
conlidered  as  going  on  in  one  conftant,  equal,  uniform 
courfe  :  but  none  of  the  uieafures  of  it,  which  we  make 
ufe  of,  can  be  known  to  do  ib ;  nor  can  we  be  aflured, 
that  their  afligned  parts  or  periods  are  equal  in  dura- 
tion one  to  another ;  for  two  fucccHive  lengths  of  du- 
ration, however  meafured,  can  never  be  demonftrated 
to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  fun,  which  the  world 
ufed  fo  long  and  fo  confidently  for  an  exadt  meafure 
of  duration,  has,  as  I  faid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  parts 
unequal :  A  nd  though  men  have  of  late  made  ufe  of  a 
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pendulunii  as  a  more  Heady  and  regular  motion  th^in 
that  of  the  fun^  or  (to  fpeak  more  truly)  of  the  earth; 
yet  if  any  one  fhould  be  aflced  how  he  certainly  kno;M^8 
that  the  two  fucceflive  fwings  of  a  pendulunif  are  eqCial^ 
it  would  be  \^Tf  hard  to  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  infal-^ 
libly  fo :  fince  we  cannot  be  fure^  that  th6,  caufc  of 
that  motion^  which  is  unknown  to  us,  fhall  always 
operate  equally;  and  we  are  fure  that  the  medium  in 
which  the  pendulum  moves,  is  not  conflantly  the  fame: 
Either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  equality  of  fuch 
periods,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  certainty  and  exadnefs 
of  the  meafure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  other  pe- 
riods of  other  appearances ;  the  notion  of  duration  ftill 
jtmaining  clear,  though  our  meafures  of  it  cannot  any 
of  them  be  demonArated  to  be  eiadl.  Since  then  no 
two  portions  of  fuccedion  can  be  brought  together^  it 
is  impoflible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  a  meafure  of  time  is  to  take 
fuch  as  have  continual  fucceflive  appearances  at  feem- 
ingly  equidillant  periods ;  of  which  feeming  equality 
ve  have  no  other  meafure,  but  fuch  as  the  train  of  our 
own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  con- 
currence of  other  probable  reafons,  to  perfuade  us  of 
their  equality. 

f.  22.  One  thing  fccms  ftrange  to  me, 
that  whilft  all  men  manifeftly  mcafured  Timcnotthc 
time  by  the  motion  of  the  great  and  vilible  niotion. 
bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet  fliould  be 
defined  to  be  the  "  meafure  of  niotion  ;"  whereas  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reHeds  ever  fo  little  on  it» 
that  to  meafure  motion>  fpace  is  as  neceflary  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  time:  and  thofc  who  look  a  little  farther, 
will  find  alfo  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  neceflary  to 
be  taken  into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will 
eftimate  or  meafure  motion>  fo  as  to  judge  right  of  it. 
Nor  indeed  does  motion  any  othcrwiib  conduce  to  the 
meafuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  conftantly  brings  about 
the  return  of  certain  fenlible  ideas,  in  feeming  equidif- 
tant  periods.  For  if  the  motion  of  the  fun  were  as 
unequal  as  of  a  (hip  driven  by  unfteady  winds,  fomc- 
timet  very  flow^  and  at  others  irregularly  very  fwif  t ;  - 

or 
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or  if  being  conftantly  equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  cir- 
cular^  and  produced  not  the  fame  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  meafure  time,  any  more  than  the 
feeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 
jMj.  §.  23.    Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years^ 

hours,  days,  ^^^  l\itn  no  more  ncccflary  to  time  "or  du- 
and  years,  ration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles^ 
notncccffapr  marked  out  in  any  matter,*  arc,  to  exten- 
dumiwa.*^        fion  :  For  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  uni- 

verfe,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  them,  as  of 
periods  fct  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  fuch  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas  of 
fuch  lengths  oT  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply 
to  all  parts  of  time,  whofe  lengths  we  would  confider; 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  univerfe,  where 
they  no  more  ufe  thefe  meafures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan 
they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  but  yet  fomething 
analagous  to  them  there  muft  be.  For  without  Ibme 
regular  periodical  returns,  we  could  not  meafure  our- 
felves,  or  fignify  to  others,  the  length  of  any  duration, 
though  at  the  fame  time  the  world  were  as  full  of  mo- 
tion as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  difpofed  into  regular 
and  apparently  equidiftant  revolutions.  But  the  diffe- 
rent meafures  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  account 
of  time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration,' 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  meafui-ed;  no  more  than  the 
different  ftandards  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  the  notion 
of  cxtenfion  to  tliofc  who  make  ufe  of  thofe  different 
meafures. 

§.  24.  The  mind  having  once  got  fuch 
ofdmcai^.'^  a  meafure  of  time  as  the  annual  revolution 
plicablcto  of  the  fun,  can  apply  that  meafure  to  du- 
durationbc-  ration,  whcrcin  that  meafure  itfelf  did  not 
forenmc.         ^^-^^^  ^^^  ^^.j^j^  which,    in  the  reality  of  its 

being,  it  had  nothing  to  do :  for  fliould  one  fay,  that 
Abraham  was  born  in  the  two  thouland  fcvcn  hundred 
and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether 
as  intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  though  there  were  fo  far  back  no  motion  of 
the  fun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the  Julian 
period  be  fuppofcd  to  begin  fevcral  hundred  years  be- 
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fore  there  were  really  cither  days,  nights,  or  years, 
marked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  fun  :  yet  \vc 
reckon  as  right,  and  thereby  meafure  durations  as  well, 
as  if  really  at  that  time  the  fun  had  exilled,  and"  kept 
the  fame  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  The  idea  of 
duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  ofthc  fun,  is  as 
cafily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  no 
fun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard,  taken 
from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  dif- 
tances  bc;j'ond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  arc  no 
bodies  at  all. 

$.  25.  For  fuppofing  it  were  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirtv-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from 
this  place  to  the  remoteft  body  of  the  univerfc  (for,  be- 
ing finite,  it  muft  be  at  a  certain  diftancc)  as  we  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  from  this  time  to  the  firfl:  exiftcncc  of  any  body 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  we  can,  in  our  thoughts, 
apply  this  meafure  of  a  year  to  duration  before  the  crea- 
tion, or  beyond  the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  wc 
can  this  meafure  of  a  mile  to  fpace  beyond  the  utmoft 
bodies ;  and  by  the  one  meafure  duration  w  here  there 
was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure  fpace 
in  our  thoucrhts,  where  there  is  nobodv. 

§-  26.  If  it  be  objeclcd  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way 
of  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  fhould  not, 
viz.  that  the  world  is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite;  I 
anfw*cr,  that  to  my  prefent  purpofe  it  is  not  needful,  in 
this  place,  to  make  ufe  of  arguments,  to  evince  the 
world  to  be  finite,  both  in  duration  and  extenfion  ;  but 
it  being  at  lead  as  conceivable  as  the  contrary,  I  have 
certainly  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any  one 
hath  to  fuppofe  the  contrary:  and  I  doubt  not  but' 
that  every  one  that  will  go  abou'-  it,  may  eatily  con- 
ceive in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not 
of  all  duration,  and  fo  may  come  to  a  ftop  and  non 
ultra  in  his  confidcration  of  motion.  So  alfo  in  his 
thoughts  he  may  fet  limits  to  body,  and  the  extenfion 
belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  fpace  where  no  body  is  ;  the 
utraoft  bounds  of  fpace  and  duration  being  beyond  ti"ic 
reach  of  thought,  as  well  ai  the  utmoft  bounds  of  num- 
ber 
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ber  are  beyond  the  largcft  comprehenfion  of  the  mind  ; 
and  all  for  the  fame  reafon>  as  we  fhall  fee  in  another 
place. 

$.  27.  By  the  fame  means  therefore^  and 
from  the  fame  original  that  we  come  to 
have  the  idea  of  time>  we  have  alfo  that  idea  which  we 
call  eternity ;  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  fucceflion 
and  ^uration^  by  refleding  on  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas,*  caufed  in  us  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of 
thofc  ideas  coming  conllantly  of  themfelves  into  our 
waking  thoughts,  or  elfc  caufed  by  external  objefts  fuc* 
ceifively  aifeding  our  fenfes ;  and  having  from  the  re- 
volutions of  the  fun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of 
duration,  we  can  in  our  thoughts,  and  fuch  lengths  of 
duration  to  one  another,  as  often  as  we-  pleafe,  and  ap- 
ply them,  fo  added,  to  durations  pad  or  to  come :  and 
this  we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or  limits^ 
aind  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  apply  thus  the  length  of 
the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  to  duration^  fuppofed  be« 
fore  the  fun's,  or  any  other  motion  had  its  being ;  which 
is  no  more  difficult  or  abfurd,  than  to  apply  the  notion 
I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  fhadow  one  hour  to-day  upon 
the  fun-dial  to  the  duration  of  fomething  lad  nighty 
V.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now  abfolutely 
feparate  from  all  adlual  motion :  and  it  is  as  impoflible 
for  the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  laft  night  to 
co-exift  with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  ihall 
bCy  as  for  any  part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  to  co^xifl  with  the  motion  of 
the  fun  now.  But  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that  having 
the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  motion  of  the  fhadow  on  a 
dial  between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can  as  diflin&ly 
roeafure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration  6f  that  candle* 
light  laH  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thing  that 
does  now  exifl :  And  it  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that 
mid  the  fun  fhone  then  on  the  dial,  and  moved  after 
the  fame  rate  it  doth  now,  the  fhadow  on  the  dial  would 
have  pafTed  from  one  hour-line  to  another,  whilfl  that 
flame  of  the  candle  lafled. 

§.  28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being 

only  the  idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical 
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regular  rnotions,  neither  of  ^hich  motions  do  ever  alt 
at  once  exift«  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in 
my  memory  derived  from  my  fenfes  or  refledtion ;'  I 
can  with  the  fame  eafe^  and  for 'the  fame  reafon,  appljr 
it  in  my  thoughts  to  duratron  antecedent  to  all  mannei: 
of  motion^  as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is  but  a  minute^ 
or  a  day^  antecedent  to  the  motion^  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  fun  is  in.  All  things  paft  arc  equally  and 
perfedtly  at  reft;  and  to  this  way  of  confidenitioh  of 
them  are'all  one»  whether  thev  were  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  but  yeuerday :  the  meafuring  of 
any  duration  by  fome  motion  depending  not  at  all  oik 
the  real  co^xiftence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion>  or 
any  other  periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear 
iddi  of  the  length  of  fome  periodical  known  motion,  or 
«Otfaer  intervals  of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying 
thit  to  the  duration  of  the.  thing  I  would  meafure. 

$.  29>  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  men  imagine  the 
duration  of  the  world,  from  its  firft  exiftence  to  this 
prdentyear  1689,  to  have  been  five  thoufand  fix  hun^ 
ored  and  thirry*nine  years,  or  equal  to  five  thouiand 
fiit  hundred  and  thirty.nine  annual  revolutions  of  tiie 
fun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more;  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander  counts!  twenty^ 
three  thoufand  years  frbm  the  reign  of  the  fun ;  and  thm 
Chinefe  now,  who  account  the  world  three  millions^ 
two  hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  years  old,  or  mores 
which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  thdr 
computation^  though  I  (hould  not  believe  to  be  true^ 
ytt  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  un^ 
derftand,  and  fay  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  un^ 
derftand,  that  Methufalem's  life  was  longbr  thatt 
Eaoch's.  And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  nVc  thou* 
iand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-nine  (hould  be  true  (as  it 
may  be  as  well  as  any  other  afiigned)  it  hinders  not  at 
all  my  imagining  what  others  mean  when  they  make  the 
world  one  thoufand  years  older,  fin<;e  every  one  may 
with  the  fame  facility  imagine  (I  do  not  fay  believe)  th« 
world  to  be  fifty  thoufand  years  old,  as  five  thoufand 
At  hundred  and  thirty-^-nine :  and  may  as  well  conceive 
thtf  duration  of  fifty  thoufand  years,  os  five  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirty-nine.     Whereby  it  appears^  that 
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to  the  meafuring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by  tinif,  it 
is  not  requifite  that  that  thing  (hould  be  co-exi(lent  to 
the  motion  we  nieafure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revo- 
lution ;  but  it  fuffices  to  thfs  purpofe,  that  we  have  the 
idea  of  the. length  of  any  regular  periodii:al  appear^- 
^ncesj  which  we  can  in  our  niinds  apply  to  duration^ 
Vfith  which  the  motion  or  appearance  never  co-eyifted. 
:  '  $•  30.  For.  as  in  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  delivered 
liy  Mofcs,  I  can  imagine  that  light  exifted  three  days 
before  the  fun  was»  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  think-i 
sngithat  the  duration  of  light,  before  the  fun  was  crca* 
Ced,  was  fe  Jong  as  (if  the  fun  had  moved  then«  as  it 
doth  now)' would  have  been  equal  to  three. of  his  di- 
urnal revolutions ;  fo  by  the  fame  way  I  can  have  an 
idea  of.  the  chaos«  or  angels  being  created,  before  there 
vas  either  light,  or  any. continued  niotion,  aminute^  an 
hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  onQ.thoufand  years.  For  if  I 
can  but  confider  duration  equal  to  one  minute^  before 
cither  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  iixty ;  and  by  the  fame  way 
tof  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  c.  fuch  or  fuch 
parts  of  the  fun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period, 
vtrhereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  fup« 
pofe  a  duration  exceeding  as  many  fuch  periods  as  I  can 
Kckon,  let  me  add  whilfl  I  will :  which  I  think  is  the 
iX)tion  we  have  of  eternicy,  of  whofc  infinity  we  have  no 
other  notion,  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number^  to 
iirhich  we  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 
/  $.31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  thofe 
two  fountains  of  all  knowledge  before- mentioned,  vi^. 
xefieAion  and  fenfation,  we  get  ideas  of  durationj  and 
the  meafures  of  it. 

*  For,  firfl,  by  obferving  what  pafTcs  in  our  minds, 
how  our  ideas  there  in  train  conftantly  fomc  vanifli, 
and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  fuc- 
celHon. 

'  Secondly,  by  obferving  a  diflancc  in  the  parts  of  this 
fucceflion,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration* 

•  Thirdly,  By  fenfation  obferving  certain  appearances, 
ftt  certain  regular  and  fecming  equidiflant  periods,  we 
get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  meafures  of  ^Juration, 
as  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  &c. 
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,  Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  meafures  of 
time,  or  ideas  of  dated  length  of  duration  in  our 
Minds,  as  often  as  wc  will,  we  can  come  to  imagine 
ducationt  where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exift^ 
and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow^  next  ycar^  oi:  feven 
years  hence. 

Fifthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length 
of  time  as  of  a  miiiute,  a  year,  or.  an  age,  as  often  as 
we  will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to 
dLnother,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  fuch  addi- 
tion any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  number,  to 
which  we  can  always  add  ;  we  cottie  by  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity«  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  fouls,  as  well 
SIS  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  mull  neceC^ 
larily  have  always  cxiftcd. 

Sixthly,  By  confidering  any  part  of  infinite  duration^ 
as  let  out  by  periodical  meafures,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  what  we  call  time  in  general. 


■^■MriB 


CHAP.      XV. 
Of  Duration  and  Expanfioa^  cenjidered  togetbeu 

$.  I.  rip  HOUGH  wc  have  in  the  prece-    £oth  capable 

X  dent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  of  greacet 
on  the  conllderatiohs  of  fpace  and  duration ;  "^  ^^** 
yet  they  beit^  ideas  of  general  concernment,  that  havft 
ipmcthing  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of 
ule  for  their  illuftration ;  and  we  may  have  the  mon^ 
clear  and  diftind  conception  of  them,  by  taking  a  vi^w 
of  them  together.  Diltance  or  fpace*  in  its  iimple  ab-* 
ftraA  conception,  to  avoid  confufion,  I  call  expanfi6n> 
to  diftinguifti  it  from  extenfion,  which  by  fome  is  ufed 
to  exprels  this  diftance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  parts  of 
matter,  and  fo  includes,  or  at  leaft  intimates  the  idea  of 
body :  whereas  the  idea  of  pure  diftance  includes  no 
fuch  thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the  word  expaniion  to  fpace^ 
becaufe  fpace  is  often  applied  to  diftance  of  fleeting 
fuccefiive  parts,  which  never  exift  together,  as  well  as 
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to  thofc  which  are  pctmancnt.     In  both  thcfc  (viz.  C3t- 

panlion  and  durationj  the  mind  has  this  common  idiB 

of  continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  lefs  quantU 

ties  :  for  a  man  nas  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  difference 

of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and 

afoot. 

.        ^  ^.2.  The  mindj  having  got  the  idea  of 

JS'/bl,^^^^    ^*^^  '^"g^*^  ^^  ^^'  P^'^  ^^  cxpanfion.  let  it 
by  matter.        be  a  fpan,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you 

will,  can,  as  has  been  faid,  repeat  that  idea  4 
and  fo^  adtling  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length, 
and  make  it  equal  to  tvo  fpans,  or  two  paces,  and  fa 
as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  diftance  of  any  paita 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increafc  thus,  till  it 
amounts  to  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  or  remotcll  fiar. 
]jy  fuch  a  progrel^ion  as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  place 
where  it  is^  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  pa(s 
beyond  all  thofe  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  ftop  its 
geingon>  cither  in}  or  witbout  body.  It  is  truey.wc 
-can  eafily  in  our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  folid  ex- 
tension ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  aff  body  wc  have 
no  ditticulcy  to  arrive  at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there, 
it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progrcfs  into  this  endlcls 
expanlion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any 
end.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
body»  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  God 
within  the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon>  whofc  under- 
llanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wifdom,  feemt 
CO  have  other  thoughts,  when  he  fays,  "  heaven,  and 
'*  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee  :*'  and  he, 
f  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  hi'mfclf  the  capacity  of 
\\\^  ovin  undeillanding.  Mho  periuades  himfelf^  that  be 
can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exiils,  or 
imagine  any  expanfion  where  h/is  not. 
.,  .  5.3.  Juft  fo  is>t  induration*    The  mind^ 

bv^L>tiuD.^'*    '^^■^'^S  S^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^*'  ''*'^>*  '^'"K^J^  of  dura- 
tion, can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it, 

lioc  on!v  bcvond  its  own,  but  bevond  the  cxiftencc  of 

ill  corporeal  beings^  and  all  the  meafures  of  rime,  taken 

from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions. 

But  yet  vvcry  one  eafily  admits,  that  though  we  make 

duration 
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duration  boundlefsj  as  certainly  it  is,  wc  cannot  yet  ex- 
tend it  beyond  all  being.  God,  cvcrj  one  cafily  allows, 
fills  eternity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reafon,  why  any 
one  Ihould  doubt,  that  he  likcwifc  Jilis  imincnlity.  His 
infinite  being  is  certainly  as  boundlefs  one  way  as  ano^- 
thcr ;  and  mcthinks  it  afcribes  a  little  too  much  to  mat- 
ter, to  fay,  where  there  is  no  Ixnly,  there  is  nothing. 
$.  4.  Hence,  I  thinJc,  wc  may  learn  the  ^  . 

reafon  why  every  one  familiarly,  and  with-  ^^  ^Jily 
out  the  lead  helitation,  fpeaks  of,  and  fup-  admit iniSmte 
pofes  eternity,  and  fticks  not  to  afcribc  in-  Axrajtontliih 
finity  to  duration ;  but  it  is  with  more  ^g"p  ^" 
doubting  and  rcfcrvc,  that  many  admit,  or 
fuppofe  the  infinity  of  fpace.  Tne  reafon  whereof  feems 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  and  extendon  being  ufed 
u  nanKs  of  affections  belonging  to  other  beings,  wvc 
cafily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and  wc  cannbl 
avoid  doing  lb :  but  not  attributing  to  him  extentioh> 
but  only  to  matter,  which  is  fmitc,  wc  are  apter  to 
doubt  of  the  •exiftence  of  expanfion  without  matter ;  of 
which  alone  we  commonly  fuppofe  it  an  attribute. 
And  therefore  when  men  purfue  their  thoughts  of  fpaccj 
Chey  arc  apt  to  flop  at  the  confines  of  body  5  as  if  fpacc 
.were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther*  Or 
if  their  ideas  upon  confideration  carry  them  farther^ 
yet  thev  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  univerlt: 
imaginary  fpace ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  bccaufc  there  is 
no  bodv  exirtinjj  in  it*  Whereas  duration,  antecedent 
xo  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  meafurc4 
byj  they  never  term  imaginary  ;  becaufe  it  is  never  fiip- 
pofed  void  of  fomc  other  real  cxiftencc.  And  if  the 
names  of  things  may  at  all  clireiit  our  thoughts  towarAls 
the  originals  erf  men's  ideas  {as  I  am  apt  to  think  they 
may  very  much)  one  may  haveoccafion  to  think  by  the 
name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  exillcncc,  with 
a  kind  of  refillance  to  any  ilellructivc  force,  and  thf: 
continuation  of  fotidity  (which  is  apt  10  be  confounded 
with,  and,  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatomical 
parti  of  matter,  is  little  difierent  from,  hardnefs)  were 
thoi^ht  to  have  fonie  analogy,  and  gave  orcafion  to 
iM>rds,  fo  near  of  kiii  as  durarc  and  durum  cfll\     Ami 
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that  durare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardncfs,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  exiftencc,  we  fee  in  Horace,  ejiod.  xvi. 
"  ferro  duravit  fecula."  But  be  ihA  as  it  u-ill,  ihis  ts 
«rtain,  that  whoever  purfucs  his  own  thoughts,  will  find 
them  fonictim<-s  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body 
into  the  infini'-y  of  fpaceor  expanfion  ;  the  idea  whereof 
is  diftinft  and  fcparate  from  body,  and  all  other  thhws ; 
which  may  (to  thofc  who  pleafe)  be  a  fubjccT  of  farther 
meditation. 

Thne  to  do-  $•  S-  Time  in  genera!  is  to  duration,  as 
ntioa  is  u  place  to  expanfion.  They  arc  fo  niuell  of 
pliM  to.  en-  thofe  boundlcfs  oceans  of  eternity  and  (m- 
^"'^'"'*  mcnfity,  as  is  fcr  out  and  diftinguiflicd  from 

the  rert,  as  it  were  by  land-marks  ;  and  fo  arc  made  ufe 
pf  to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite  real  beings,  in  re- 
foedt  one  to  another,  in  thofe  uniform  infinite  oceans  of 
duration  and  fpacc.  Thefe  rightly  confidcrcd  arc  only 
ideas  of  determinate  diftances,  from  certain  known 
points  fixed  in  diftinguifhable  fcnfible  things,  and  fop- 
pofed  to  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from  another. 
From  fuch  points  fixed  in  fcnfibte  beings' wc  rrtkon, 
and  from  them  we  meafurc  our  portions  of  thofc  infi- 
nite quantities ;  which,  fo  conliuered,  are  thai  which 
we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and  fpacc  being 
in  thcmfclves  uniform  and  boundlcfs,  the  order  and  po- 
fition of  things,  without  fuch  known  fettled  points. 
would  be  loR  in  them  ;  and  all  things  woiild  lie  jum- 
bled in  an  incurable  confulion. 

^tmeuid  $.  ^.    Time  and  place,  taken   thus  for 

phceareia-  determinate  diflinguifhablc  portions  of 
Z.Ll!*if  .■       thofe  infinite  abyfTcs  of  fpacc  and  duration, 

TDD  Cb  of  CI-  -  f  r    i  1  i-n-  -^! 

ihcr,  ware  «(  out.    Or  fuppofed  to   be    dinmguimcd 

fctouibythc  from  the  reft  by  marks,  and  known  boun- 

eniflenccand  darics,  have  each  of  them  a  two-fold  ac- 

mouonofbo-  ^      .  ,■ 

dies,  cepiation. 

Firft,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken 
forfo  much  of  infinite  duration,  as  is  meafurcd  by,  and 
co-cxiftcnt  with  the  exiflencc  and  motions  of  the  great 
bodiesof  the  univerfc,  as  faras  wc  k  now  any  thing  of  them : 
9/A  in  this  fenfe  time  b^ns  and  ends  with  the  framv 
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of  this  fenfiblc  world,  as  in  thcfe  phrafes  beforc-nien« 
tioned,  before  all  ttme,  or  Urhen  time  (bail  be  no  more. 
Place  likewife  is  taken  (bmetimes  for  that  portion  of 
infinite  fpace,  which  is  poflefled  by,  and  comprehended' 
within  the  material  worid  ;  and  is  thereby  dilfinguiihed 
from  the  reft  of  expanilon  ;  though  this  may  more  pro* 
perly  be  called  extenlion,  than  place.  •  Within  thefe 
two  are  confined,  and  by  the  obfervable  parts  of  thcni 
are  meafured  and  determined,  the  particular  time  or 
duration,  and  the  particular  exteniion  and  place^  of  all 
corporeal  beings. 

•  §.  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word  time  somciinwi 
isufed  in  a  larger  fcnfe,  and  is  applied  to  for  fo  much 
parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  wei^  of  richer,  w 
really  diftinguilhed  and  meafured  ouc  by  JJJjJ^*"  J 
this  real  exiftence,  and  periodical  motions  kenfra^tSs 
of  bodies  that  were  appointed  from  the  btflk  or  mo- 
beginning  to  be  for  iigns,  and  for  fcafons,  non  of  bo- 
and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accord-  ^^ 
ingly  our  meafures  of  time :  but  fuch  other  portions  too 
of  that  infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any 
occaiion,  do  fuppofe  cqu2^  to  certain  lengths  of  mea« 
fured  time ;  and  fo  confider  them  as  bounded  and  de- 
termined. For  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  creation,  or 
(all  of  the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian 
period,  we  ihould  fpeak  properly  enough,  and  (hould 
oe  underftood,  if  we  faid,  it  is  a  l6nger  time  dnce  the 
creation  of  angels,  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  by 
fevcn  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty  years :  whereby 
we  would  mark  out  fo  much  of  that  undiftinguifhed 
durations  as  we  fuppofe  equal  to,  and  would  have  ad- 
mitted fevcn  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty  annual  re-* 
volutions  of  the  fun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does. 
And  thus  likewife  we  fometimes  fpeak  of  place,  dif- 
tancc,  or  bulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  world»  when  we  confider  fo  much  of  that  fpace 
as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  af- 
figned  dimenfions,  as  a  cubick  foot ;  or  do  fuppofe  a 
point  in  it  at  fuch  a  certain  diftance  from  any  pare  of 
tfae  univerfe. 
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Jterbdong         §,  g.  Where. and  when  are  queftions  bc- 
t^ailVcingi.     longing  to  all  finite  cxillences,  and  arc  by 
ps  always  reckone4  from  fonie  kncwn  part:i  of  this  len-< 
0ble  worldj  and  from  Ibme  certain  epochs  marked  out 
'to  u$  by  the  motions  obfcrvable  in  it.     Without  fomc 
fuch  fixed  parts'  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would 
be  lofl  to  our  finite  underllandingSj  in  the  boundiefs  in- 
variable oceans  of  duration  and  expanfion ;  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full  ex^i* 
ten?  belong  only  to  the  Peity.     And  therefore  we  arc 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  (b 
often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  we  would  con- 
sider them  either  a,bftradlly  in  themfelves,  or  as  any  way 
iittributcd  to  the  firit  incomprehenfible  being.     But 
when  applied  to  any.  particular  finite  beings,  the  extent- 
lion  of  ^ny  body  is  lo  much  of  that  infinite  fpace^  as 
the  bulk  of  the  body  takes  up.     And  place  is  the  pofi- 
tion  of  any  body,  when  confidered  at  a  certain  diftancc 
from  fome  other.    As  the  idea  of  the  particular  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite 
duration,  which  paflcs  during  the  exiflence   of   that 
thing ;  fo  the  time  when  the  thing  exifted  is  the  idea 
of  that  fpace  of  duration  which  palTcd  between  fome 
known  and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of 
that  thing.     One  ihows  the  didance  of  the  extremities 
of  the  bulk  or  cxiftence  of  the  lame  thing,  as  that  it 
'  is  a  foot  fquarci  or  laded  two  years ;  the  other  fliows 
the  diftance  of  it  in  place,  or  cxiftcnce,  from   other 
fixed  points  of  fpace  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields,   or  the  firft  degree  of 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000 
year  of  the  Julian  period :  all  which  diftances  we  mea- 
furc  by  pre-conceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  fpace 
and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees ;  and 
in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  etc.  ^ 
AU  the  Darts        $.  9.  There  is  one  thing  more  wherein 
ofcxtcntfon      fpace  and  duration  have  a  great  confor- 

fonrindall  "^^^X »  ^"^  ^^^^  *s»  though  thcy  arc  juftly 
(be  parrs  of  reckoned  amongft  our  limplc  ideas,  yet 
duration  arc  none  of  the  diftinft  ideas  we  have  of 
duradoa.         either    is    without    all    manner    of   com- 
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pofition  * ;  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to 
conlirt  of  parts  :  but  their  parts  being  all  of  the  fame 
j(ind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder 
them  not  from  having  a  place  amongll  fimplc  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  fo  fmali  a 
part  of  extenfion  or  duration,  as  excluded  divifibility, 
that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indivifible  unit,  or  idea; 
by  repetition  of  which  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  extenfion  and  duration.  Hut  fmce  the  mind  is 
not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  fpace  without  parts ; 
inftead  thereof  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  meafurcs^ 
vhicb  by  familiar  ufe,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted 
themfclves  on  the  memory  (as  inches  and  feet ;  or 
cubits  and  parafangs  ;  and  fo  feconds,  minutes,  hours, 
daysj  and  years  in  duration : j  the  mind  makes  ufe,  I 
fay^  of  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  as  iimple  ones ;  and  theic 
HFC  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind, 
Mpon  Qccafion,  makes  by  the  addition  of  fuch  known 

lengthg 


*  It  has  been  objeAed  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  fpace  confifts  of  partly 
at  it  is  confcfled  in  this  pUce»  he  fhould  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  num* 
ber  of  fimple  ideas :  bccaufe  it  feems  to  be  inconfifteot  with  what  he  fays 
dfewiscfe,  that  1  fimple  idea  is  uncompounded,  and  contains  in  it  no- 
thing but  one  uniform  appcaiance  or  conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  not 
^iftingoiihable  into  di^rent  ideas.  It  u  farther  objedled^  that  Mc» 
ljx\at  hat  not  given  in  the  e]e\-enth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  wherp 
lie  begins  to  fpeak  of  fmiple  ideas,  an  exa^  definition  of  what  he  under- 
Ibnds  Vsy  the  word  fimple  ideas.  To  thefe  difficulties  Mr.  Locke  au- 
Iwen  thus :  To  begin  with  the  la(l»  he  declares,  that  he  has  not  treated 
his  fttbje^i  in  an  order  perfe^y  (cholaiUc,  having  not  had  much  fami- 
liarity with  thofe  fort  of  books  during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  re- 
laembcring  at  all  the  method  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  therefore 
hit  readers  ought  not  to  expeA  defmitions  regularlv  placed  at  the  begin- 
aing  of  each  new  fuhje^t.  Mr.  Locke  contents  himi'elf  to  employ  the 
principal  terms  that  he  ufes,  fo  that  from  his  ufe  of  them  the  reader  muy 
caiily  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them.  But  with  refL)e^t  to  the  term 
fimple  idea,  he  has  had  the  goiid  luck  to  define  that  in  the  place  cited  in  th» 
abjmion ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  rcafon  to  fuppiv  that  detect.  The 
^ocftion  then  is  to  know,  whether  tlie  idea  of  extenfion  agrees  with  ihii 
deioition?  which  will  tffe^ualjy  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  undcrllood  in  the 
Ibnfe  which  Mr.  Locke  had  princii^ally  in  his  view  :  for  that  compol'itioa 
wMch  he  defigncd  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  compolirion  of 
difisMM  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  compofition  of  the  Time  kind  in  a 
thing  whofe  eflbiee  conflAs  i|i  having  parts  of  the  fame  kind,  where  you 
caa  acvcr  conic  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  compofition.    So 
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lengths  Which  i^  jg  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  ordinary  fmalleft  mcafurc  we  have  of  either  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  divifion 
would  reduce  them  into  Icfs  fraftiong.  Though  on 
both  fides,  both  in  addition  and  divilion.  either  of  fpace 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  coniideration  becomes 
ytry  big  or  very  fmall,  its  precifq  bulk  becomes  very 
obfcurc  and  confufed ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  its  re- 
peated additions  or  diviiions,  chat  alone  remains  clear 
and  dillindt,  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  will 
let  his  thoughts  loofe  in  the  vail  expanfion  of  fpace^  or 
divifibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  du* 
ration  too;  and  every  part  of  extenfion  is  extenfion, 
both  of  them  capable  of  addition  or  divilion  in  infi- 
nitum. But  the  lead  portions  of  cither  of  them,  whefe- 
of  we  have  clear  and  diftinA  ideas,  may  perhaps  be 
fitted  to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  ideas  of 
that  kindj  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  /pacje^. 


••■ 


that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  conftfts  in  having  partes  extra  partes,  (at  the 
Tchools  fpeak]  it  is  aJways,  in  the  ien(e  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  fimple  idea ;  he- 
caqfe  the  ide>  of  having  partes  extra  partes  cannot  be  reiblvcd  into  xmm 
cKhet  ideas.    For  the  remainder  of  the  okrjeclion  made  to  Mr.  Locke« 
with  refpe^  to  the  natnre  of  extenfion,  Mr,  Locke  was  aware  of  it»  as 
may  be  leen  in  {•  9.  chap.  1 5.  of  the  fecond  book,  where  he  fays,,  that 
^'  the  leaft  portion  of  fpace  or  extenfion,  whereof  we  have  a  clear  and. 
'*  diflinA  idea,  may  j)ernaps  be  the  fitteft  to  be  confidered  b)*  us  as  a  fiq. 
"  pie  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  fpace  and 
<*  extenfion  are  made  up."    So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  veiy 
fitly  be  called  a  fimple  idea,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  idea  of  fpace  that  the  mind 
can  form  to  itfelf,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any  lefi, 
whereof  it  has  in  itfelf  any  determined  perception.    From  wlience  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  fimple  idea ;  and  that  is  fufScient  to  take 
away  this  objedlxon:  for  it  is  not  the  defign  of  Mr.  Locke,  inthiaD|ace» 
to  difcourfe  of  any  thing  but  concerning  the  idea  of  the  mind,    fiat  if 
this^is  not  fufficicnt  to  clear  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Locke  hath  nothing  nibie 
ro  add,  but  that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  is  fo  peculiar  that  it  cannot  ex* 
a^tly  agree  with  the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  fo 
that  it  dificrs  in  foine  manner  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  ic 
is  better  to  leave  it  there  expofed  to  this  difiicultv,  than  to  makc_  a  new 
divifion  in  his  /avour.    It  is  enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  meaning  caa 
be  underftood.    It  is  very  common  to  obferve  intelligible  difcourfea  fpoikd  - 
by  too  much  fubtilty  in  nice  divifions.    Wer  ought  to  put  things  together 
as  well  as  wc  can,  doArinae  causa ;  but,  after  all,  feveral  things  wui  nog 
hit  bundled  up  together  under  our  terms  and  if  a)*s  of  fpeaking. 
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extenfion^  and  duration,  are  made  up^  and  into  which 
they  can  again  be  di(lin6My  refolved.  Such  a  fmall  parfc 
in  duration  may  be  called  a  moment^  and  is  the  time 
of  one  idea  in  our  minds  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary 
fucceflion  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  namt, 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  fenfibie 
point,  meaning  thereby  the  lead  particle  of  matter  or 
fpace  we  can  difcern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  mi<« 
nute,  and  to  the  (harpeft  eyes  leldom  lefs  than  thirty  ier 
conds  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

$.  10.  Expanfion  and  duration  have  this  Thdrpam 
brther  agreement,  that  though  they  are  Both  infcpwaWc, 
confideroi  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not 
feparable  one  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought: 
Itiough  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence  we  take  our 
meagre  of  the  one,  .and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  whence  we 
take  the  mcafure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and 
feparated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  reft,  and  the  other  is 
by  fleep,  which  we  call  reft  too.    . 

§.  II.  But  there  is  this  manifcft  dif-  Duration ii 
ference  between  them,  that  the  ideas  of  ***g*"**°^ 
length,  which  we  have  of  expanfion,  are  Sud.^*** 
turned  every  way,  and  fo  make  figure,  and 
breadth,  and  thicknefs;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were 
the  length  of  one  llraight  line,  extended  in  infinitum. 
not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure ;  but  is 
one  common  meafureof  all  exillence  whatfoever,  where- 
in all  things,  whilft  they  exift,  equally  partake.  For 
this  prtfent  moment  is  common  to  all  things  tha^  are 
now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of 
their  cxif^ence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one 
fingU  being ;  and  we  may  truly  fay,  they  all  exift  in  the 
fame  moment  of  time.  Whether  angeU  and  fpirits  have 
any  analogy  to  this,  in  refpe(fl  to  expanfion,  is  beyond 
my  comprehenfion :  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  un« 
derftandmgs  and  comprchenfions  fuited  to  our  own  pre- 
servation, and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings;  it  is  near  as  hard 
Co  conceive  any  exigence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
beingj  with  a  perfeA  negation  of  all  manner  of  ex  pan- 
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fion;  wit  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  exiftcncc,  with 
a  pcrfc^  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration;  and  there- 
fore what  fpiriu  have  to  do  \;ith  Ibacc,  or  how  ihej 
'communicaic  in  it,  ue  know  not.  All  iliuij  wc  know  i», 
that  bodies  do  each  fingty  pofiefs  its  proper  portion  of 
it,  according  to  the  extent  uf  folid  parts;  and  thereby 
exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  Hurc  in  (hat 
particular  portion  of  fpace,  whilft  it  remains  there, 
n«r«ioB  h«  }:  '2-  '^"r^tion,  and  time  whichis  apart 
never  two  of  It,  IS  the  idea  we  nave  of  ptrilhiiig  dil- 
pansiogc-  rancc,  of  which  no  tivo  parts  cxill  togr- 
ther,  ntpin-  ^j^^^^  ^ut  follow  each  other  in  fucceffion  t 
il^  ^  as  cxpanlion  is  the  idea  of  lafting  diftuicct 
all  whofe  parts  cxift  loj^elher,  and  are  not 
capable  of  fucccllion.  And  therefore  though  we  cannot 
conceive  anyduraiioii  without  fucccfCun,  nor  can  put  IE 
together  in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  docs  now  .cxift 
to-morrow,  or  polfefit  at  once  more  than  ttic  prelenC 
moment  of  duration;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man, 
or  anyoriicr  finite  being.  Bccaufc  man  compr\:heiids 
not  in  his  knowledge,  or  power,  all  part  and  future 
things;  his  thoughts  are  but  of  ycfterday,  and  he  know* 
not  what  to-rnorrow  will  bring  forth.  What  is  once 
pafl  he  can  never  recall  ;  and  what  is  yet  to  cotnc  he 
cannot  make  prefcnt.  Wlwtt-Kiay  of  man  I  lay  of  all 
finite  beings  j  who,  though  they  may  far  exceed  roan  in 
know  ledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  mcancft 
creature,  in  comparifon  w  ith  (>od  himfclf.  Finite  of 
any  nnagnitudc  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite. 
Cjod's  infinite  duration  being  accompanied  with  infioiu 
knowledge,  and  infinite  power,  he  fees  all  things  paft 
and  to  come ;  and  they  arc  no  more  dillant  from  his 
knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  his  iight,  than 
the  prcfeut  i  thc^  all  lie  under  the  fame  view ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make  cxill  each  moment  he 
plcafes.  For  the  exigence  of  all  things  dcpcn<ling  upon 
his  good-pleafure,  all  things  exifl:  every  momc^-nt  that  h« 
thinks  fit  to  have  them  cxiJl.  To  conclude,  cxpan&on 
andJuration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  eaclt 
Other),  every  pare  of  Ipacc  being  in  every  £>arl  of  du. 
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ration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of  cx- 

rnlion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  dillin(il  ideas  is^ 
fuppofc,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety 
\v«  4o  or  can  conceive^  and  may  aftbrd  matter  to  farther 
fpeculation. 


CHAP.     XVI. 
Of  Number. 

J.  i.     A  MONGST  all  the  ideas  vc  have.    Number  the 
jTjL  as  there  is  none  fuggcfted  to  the    fimplcft  and 
sfind  by  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more    JlJi^uf'^^*'* 
iimple,  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.     It  has 
no  (hadow  of  variety  or' compofition  in  it;  every  ob- 
jc&  our  fcnles  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our 
tmderllandings,  every  thought  of  out  minds,  brings  this 
idea  along  Mith  it.     And  therefore  it  is  the  moft  inti- 
mate to  our  thoughts,  as  well  scs  it  is,  in  its  agreement 
to  all  other  things,  the  moft  univerfal  idea  we  havc« 
For  number  applies   itfelf  to   men,    angels,    aiflions^ 
thoughti,  every  thing  that  either  doth  exift,  or  can  be 
imagined. 

$.  3.  By  repeating  this  idea  iti  our  minds,    Itsmodcs 
and  adding  the  repctit  ions  together,  we  come    ^^^^  ^7  **- 
by  the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.     ™">"- 
Thus  by  adding  one  to  one,  wc  have  the  complex  idea 
of  a  couple;  by  putting  twelve  units  together,  ^«'e  have 
Che  compjlex  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  fo  of  a  fcorc^i  or  a 
million,  or  any  other  number. 

$.  ^.  The  limple  modes  of  numbers  are    ^^y^  „^^j^ 
of  all  other  the  moll  dilVmd ;   cvcr\'  the    diftin^t. . 
Icaft  variation,   which  is  an  unit,  making 
each  combination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which 
approacheth  neareft  to  it^  a>the  mod  remote :  two  being 
as  diftindt  from  one,  as  two  hundred;  and  the  idea  of 
two  as  diftind  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.     This  is  not 
-fo  in  other  fimple  modc^,  in  >vhich  it  is  not  fo  eafy, 

HOC 
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nor  perhaps  poflible  for  us  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  two 
approaching  ideas,  vrhich  yet  are  really  different.  For 
who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
white  of  this  paper^  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it  i 
or  can  form  diflindb  ideas  of  every  the  leaft  excels  in  ex* 
tenfion  ? 

Theitfoie  ^'  4*    '^^^  clearncfs  and  diftiniStncfs  of 

demonftn-  each  modc  of  number  from  all  others,  evetl 
dons  in  nam-  thofe  that  approach  nearcft,  makes  me  apt 
ben  die  moft  ^^  think  that  dcmonftrations  in  numbers,  if 
**      ^  they  are  not  more  evident  and  exaft  than  in 

extenlion,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their  ufe,  and 
more  determinate  in  their  application.  Becaufe  the 
ideas  of  numbers  are  more  prccifc  and  diflinguifhabic 
than  in  extcnfion,  where  every  equality  and  excefs  are 
not  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  or  meafurcd ;  becanfe  our 
thoughts  cannot  in  fpace  arrive  at  any  determined  fmalU 
iiefs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit ;  and  there- 
fore the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  the  leaft  exceft 
cannot  be  difcovered :  which  is  clear  otherwife  in  num- 
ber, where,  as  has  been  faid,  ninety-one  is  as  diftin- 
guifbable  from  ninety,  as  from  nine  thoufand,  though 
ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excefs  to  ninety.  But 
it  is  not  fo  in  extenfion,  where  whatfoever  is  more  than 
juft  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  didinguifliable  from  the 
ilandard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which  ap- 
pear of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the 
other  by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  aflign  an 
angle,  which  (hall  be  the  next  biggefl  to  a  right  one. 
Nsraesne-  $•  5-  By  the  repeating,  as  has  been  faidj 

ccflkiyto  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  ano* 
oamben.         ^j^^j.  ^^^j^^  ^^  make  thereof  one  colledtive 

idea,  marked  by  the  nanie  two.  And  whofoever  can 
do  this,  and  proceed  on  flill,  adding  one  more  to  the 
laft  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and 
give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  feveraf 
coUe&ions  of  units,  diflinguiihcd  one  from  another,  as 
jfar  as  he  hath  a  feries  of  names  for  following  numbers^ 
and  a  memory  to  retain  that  feries,  with  their  feveral 
names :  all  numeration  being  but  dill  the  adding  of  oifc 
unit  mortj  and  giving  to  tlie  whelc  together,  as  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  in  one  idea^  a  new  or  diftindl  name  or  iign, 

whereby  to  know  it  from  thofe  before  and  afterj  and 

diftinguiih  it  from  every  fmaller  or  greater  multitude 

of  units.    So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  fo 

to  two,  and  fogo  on  with  his  talc^  taking  fi-iU  with  him 

the  diRindt  names  belonging  to  every  prc^rcflion ;  and 

fo  again» .  by  Cubtradlii^  an  unit  from  each  colledion, 

letreat  and  lelTen  them ;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of 

numbers  within  the  compafs  of  his  language,  or  fo^ 

which  be  hath  names,  though  not  perhaps,  of  more* 

For  the  feveral  fimple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  ouf 

minds  but  fo  many  combinations  of  units,  which  have 

no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  difference  byt 

more  or  lefs,  names  or  marks  for  each  diftind):  combi.7 

nation  feem  more  xieceflary  than  in' any  other  fort  ojf 

ideas.     For  without  fuch  names  or  marks  we  can  hardlf 

well  noake  ufe  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  efpecialiy  where 

the  combintition  is  made  up  pf  any  great  multitude  of 

Mits ;  which  put  together  without  a  name  or  mark,'  to 

diftinguiih- that  precife  colledtion,  will  hardly  be  kept 

from  being  a  heap  in  confufibn.  • 

-  $•  -6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reafon^  why  fome  Ame-* 

ritans  I  have  fpoken  with,  (who  were  otherwife  of 

quick  and  rational  parts  enough)  could  not,  as  we  do, 

by  any  means  count  to  one  thoufand;  nor  had  any  dif- 

cinft  lAek  of  that  number,'  though  they  could  reckon 

very  well  to  twenty.     Becaufe  their  language  being 

feanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  neceilariea 

of  a  needy  fimple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  tradi 

or  mathjcmatics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  Hand  for  one 

thoiiftnd  r  fo  that  when  they  were  difcourfed  with  xsi 

thofe  graiter  numbers,  they  would  Ihow  the  hairs  of  their 

lleadf  to  exptefs  a  great  multitude  which  th^  could 

tm,  number:   which  inability,   1  fuppofe,   proceeded 

fiom  their  want  of  names.    The  Tououpinambos  had 

Ao  names- for  numbers  above  five;  any  number  bevond 

that  they  made  out  by  fliowing  their  fingers,  and  the 

fingers  of  others  who  were  prefent  *.    And  I  doubi 

•  f  Hiftoiic  d'on  voyage,  bit  en  la  lem  du  Bnfil,  par  Jeaa  de  Lay, 

•.ao.41^ 

not 
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not  but  wc  ouiTelvcs  might  dinincllly  number  in  wordi 
a  great  dral  farther  than  we  ufuallj*  do,  would  we  find 
out  but  fomc  Rl  denomination  to  fignify  them  by; 
■whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them  by  mH- 
Horis  ofnirllions  of  TniUions,  tkc.  it  is  hard  to  go  be- 
yond eighteen,  or  at  moft  four  and  twenty  decimal  pro- 
grefiions,  without  confufion.  But  to  (how  how  much 
diftinft  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or  hav- 
ing ufeful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  fet  all  theft  foMowing 
^ircs  in  one  continued  line,  -«s  the  marks  of  one  nurni- 
bcr;  V.  g. 

NeniUutti.  QifilCiem.  SeptlUknt.  Sixt'ilUtnt.  ^7ntri$tii. 
8573^4        16C4S6         3+^896        +3791^  423'.4? . 

^tnllUns.  Trillkm.  BUrwns.        Am>nt.  Unitt. 

34«I06        235421'        261734       368149  623137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  £jigli(b> 
will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  <^ 
millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  miU 
lions,  of  millions,  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the 
fecond  fix  figures.)  In  which  way,  it  will  be  very  harj- 
to  have  any  diiUnguifliing  notions  of  this  number  :  but 
whether,  by  giving  every  lix  fiKurcs  a  new  and  orderly 
denommacion,  thcfe,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more 
figures  in  prcK^rclTion,  might  not  calily  be  counted  dif> 
tini!t!y,  and  ideas  of  ihcm  boch  got  more  eatiiy  to  our*- 
{elves,  and  more  plainly  lignified  to  others,  1  leave  it 
be  confiderid.  This  1  mention  only  to  ftiyw  how  necc(#i 
feiydiftmilt  names  arc  to  numbering;,  without  pracoiui*' 
ing  to  mlroducc  new  ones  of  my  invention. 
Whyehil-  §.  J.    Thus  children,  cither  for  want  of 

itto  mimbet  natncs  to  mark  the  foveftil  progtc.Tions  0^ 
■otcMiier.  numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  (4 
colledt  fcattered  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  rangi 
them  in  a  regular  order,  and  fo  retain  them  in  th«i| 
memories,  as  is  neccjfary  to  reckoning;  do  not  begin 
to  number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far  « 
fieadily,  till  a  good  while  nfccr  ihcy  arc  well  furniihcd 
with  good  (lore  of  other  iileas  :  atul  one  may  often  ob- 
ferve  them  difcourfc  and  rcafon  pretty  wed,  and  have 
very  clear  conceptions  of  fevcral  other  things,  befot* 
2  they 
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they  can  tell  twenty.     And  fome,  through  the  default 
of  their  memories,  who  cannot  retain  the  fevcral  com- 
binations of  numbers,    with  their  names  annexed  in 
their  diftind  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  fo  long  a 
train  of  numeral  progredions,  and   their  relation  one 
to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon^ 
or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  mud  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with 
the  dillindl  name  or  fign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they 
ftand  marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a 
gap  is  made,   the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progrefs  in 
numbering  can  go  no  farther.     So  that  to  reckon  right, 
it  is  required,  i.  That  the  mind  diftinguilh  carefully 
two  ideas,  which  are  different  one  from  another  only 
by  the  addition  or  fubtradlion  of  one  unit.     2.  That 
it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  feveral 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number ;  and  that 
not  confufedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exadl  order, 
that  the  numbers  follow  one  another:  in  either  of  which, 
if  it  trips,  the  whole  bufmefs  of  numbering  will  be 
difturbed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufcd  idea 
of  multitude,  but  the  ideas  necefTary  to  diftindt  nume- 
ration will  not  be  attained  to. 

$.  8.  This  farther  is  obfervable  in  num- 
bers, that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes    ^"Jj^  ^^ 
ufc  of  in  meafuring  all  things  that  by  us     mcafurablcs. 
aic  meafurable,  which  principally  arc  ex- 
paniion  and  duration;,  and  our  idea  of  infinity,   even 
_^hcn  applied  to  thofe,  fccms  to  be  nothing  but  the 
infinity  of  number.     For  what   elfe  are  our  ideas  of 
^^crnity  and  immenfity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of 
^citain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expan- 
"on,  with   the  infinity  of  number,   in  which  we  can 
^^mc  to  no  end  of  addition  ?  For  fuch  an  inexhaoftible 
z}^k,  number  (of  all  other  our  ideas)    moft  clearly 
^'^'Jifties  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one.     For  let 
*   •»ian  collect  into  one  fum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
jP||j[^afe8,  this  multitude,  how  great  foever,  leffens  not 
"^"  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
ncr  the  end  of  the  incxhauftible  ftock  of  number, 
V^OL.  I.  O  where 
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where  ftill  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if 
none  were  taken  out.  And  this  endlefs  addition  or 
addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers, 
fo  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives 
us  the  cleareft  and  mod  diftindl  idea  of  infinity :  of 
which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.      XVII. 
Of  Infinity. 

inftiity.  in  $.1.  T  T  E  that  would  know  what  kind  of 
its  original  '  XjL  idea  it  is  to  which  we  give  the 
rfSit^"to**'  ^^^^  ^^  infinity,  cannot  do  it  better,  than 
(paw,  dori-  '^Y  confidering  to  what  infinity  is  by  the 
toon  and  mind  more  immediately  attributed,  and  then 
Bomber.  how  the  mind  comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  feem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
J>rimarily  in  their  firft  defignation  only  to  thofe  things 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  or  dimi« 
nution,  by  the  addition  or  fdbtracStion  of  any  the  leaft 
part:  and  fuch  are  the  ideas  of  fpace,  duration,  and 
number,  which  we  have  confidered  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  aluired, 
that  the  great  God,  of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incomprehenfibly  infinite :  but  yet  when  we 
apply  to  that  firft  and  fuprcme  being  our  idea  of  infi- 
nite, in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it  pri- 
marily in  rcfpe<5i:  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity ;  and, 
I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  in- 
cxhauftible  and  incomprchenfiblc,  &c.  F'or,  when  we 
call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infi- 
nity, but  what  carries  with  it  fomc  rcfledion  on,  and 
imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent  of  the  adls  or  ob- 
jcAs  of  God's  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  which  can 
never  be  fuppofcd  fo  great  or  fo  many,  which  thefe 
attributes  will  not  always  furmount  and  exceed,  let  us 

muki- 
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multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can^  with 
all  the  infinity  of  endlefs  number.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  (ay  how  thefe  attributes  are  in  God,  who  i%  infinitel/ 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do^ 
"Without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  poffible  perfection : 
but  thid/:l  fay,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and 
thefe  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

$•  2.  Finite  then,  and  infinite,  being  by  Tbeideaof 
the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  ex-  finite  eafily 
paniion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  ^^ 
confidered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them.  As  for 
the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty.  The^ ob- 
vious portions  of  extenfion  that  affedt  our  fenfes,  carry 
vith  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite :  and  the. or- 
dinary periods  of  fucceflion,  whereby  we  meafure  time 
and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded 
lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  thofe 
boundlefs  ideas  of  eternity  and  immenfity,  fince  the 
objedls  we  converfe  with»  come  fb  much  fhort  of  any 
approach  or  proportion  to  that  largenefs. 

$.  3.  Every  one  that  has  any  idea  of  any    jj^^  ^^. 
dated  lengths  of  fpace,  as  a  foot,  finds  that    oome  bj  the 
he  can  repeat  that  idea;  and,  joining  it  to.    idea  dit&- 
the  former,  make  the  idea  of  two  feet;  and    "^* 
by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet ;  and  fo  on,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  addition,  whether  of 
the  fame  idea  of  a  foot,  or  if  he  pleafes  of  doubling  It^ 
or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or 
diameter  of  the  earth  or  of  the  orbis  magnus :    for 
whichfoevcr  of  thefe  he  takes,  and  how  often  foever  he 
doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that 
after  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoughts^ 
^nd  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  has  no 
'Hore  reafon  to  flop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of 
^ch  addition,  than  he  was  at  lirll  fetting  out.     The 

power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace  by  farther  additions 

'^^m^ining  flill  the  fame,  he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  in- 

fitiilc  fpace. 

f .  4.  This,  I  think,  is  the  way  whereby 

?*le  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace.    It    9^  *f^  ^ 

\m  •    ^j-/r»  yj  *^  fpace  bound- 

*•  a  quite  different  contideration,  to  exa-    ^^ 
'^Une  whether  the  mind  has  tlie  idea  of  fuch 

O  2  aboutid* 
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a  boundlefs  fpace  actually  exifting,  fince  our  ideas  zxt 
not  always  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  things ;  but  yet, 
fincc  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  fuppofe  I  may  fay, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  fpace  in  itfelf  is  actually 
boundlefs ;  to  which  imagination,  the  idea  of  fpace  or 
expanfion  of  itfelf  naturally  leads  us.  For  it  being 
confidercd  by  usj  either  as  the  cxtcnfion  of  body,  or 
as  exiftxitg  by  itfelf,  without  any  folid  matter  taking 
it  up  (for  of  fuch  a  void  fpace  we  have  not  only  the 
idea,  but  I  have  proved  as  I  think,  from  the  motion  of 
bod}-,  its  ncccflary  cxiftcncc)  it  is  impoflible  the  mind 
ihould  be  ever  able  to  find  or  fuppofe  any  end  of  it, 
Tor  be  flopped  any  where  in  its  progrefs  in  this  fpace, 
how  far  foever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
hiade  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  fo  £Eur 
from  putting  a  flop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progrefs 
in  fpace  and  exteniion,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  en- 
larges it ;  for  fo  far  as  that  body  reaches,  fo  far  noont 
can  doubt  of  cxtcnfion  :  and  when  we  arc  come  to  the 
utmoft  extremity  of  body,  what  is  there  that  can  there 
put  a  Hop,  and  fatisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of 
fpace,  when  it  perceives  that  it  is  not;  nay,  when  it  is- 
fatisficd  that  body  itfelf  can  move  into  it  ?  For  if  it  be 
necefTary  for  the  motion  of  body,  that  there  fhould  be 
an  empty  fpace,  though  ever  fo  little,  here  amongfl: 
-bodies  ;  and  if  it  be  pollible  for  body  to  move  in  or 
through  that  empty  fpace  ;  nay  it  is  impoflible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  fpace ; 
the  fame  polTibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void 
fpace,  beyond  the  utniod  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as 
into  a  void  fpace  intcrfperfed  amongfl  bodies,  will  al- 
ways remain  clear  and  evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure 
fpace,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  confines  of  all 
bodies,  being  exac5Hy  the  fame,  differing  not  in  nature,^ 
though  ill  bulk;  and  there  being  nothing  to  hinder  body' 
from  moving  into  it.  So  that  wherever  the  mind  places 
itfelf  by  any  thought,  either  amongfl  or  remote  froor 
all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea  of  fpace  no-*whercr 
find  any  bounds,  any  end ;  and  fo  mufl  neceffarily  con- 
clude it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each  part  of  it^ 
to  be  ailually  infinite.  

5-  5- 
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§.  5.  As  by  the  power  ve  find  in  our-  A„afoof 
lelves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  we  will,  any  duraiion. 
idea  of  fpacc,  we  get  the  idea  of  inimcn- 
fity ;  fo,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length 
of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  cndlcfs 
addition  of  number^  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 
For  we  find  in  ourfelves^  we  can  no  more  come  to  an 
end  of  fuch  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  the  end 
of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But 
here  again  it  is  another  queflion,  quite  different  from  our 
having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  real  being,  whofe  duration  has  been  eternal.  And 
as  to  this,  I  fay,  he  that  conliders  fomething  now  ex- 
ifting,  fnuft  neceflariiy  come  to  fomething  eternal.  But 
having  fpoke  of  this  in  another  place,  fliall  fay  here 
no  more  of  it^  but  proceed  on  to  fome  other  confidera* 
cions  of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

$.  6.  If  it  be  fo,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  why  otbcrl 
be  got  from  the  power  we  obfcrve  in  our-  ideas  are  lux 
felves  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  5*pi>|>le  <^.  ' 
ideas ;  it  may  be  demanded,  "  why  we  do  '  *""^>^'.  \ 
**  not  attribute  infinite  to  other  ideas,  as  welt  as  thoTe 
"  of  fpace  and  duration;"  fincc  they  may  be  as  eafily, 
and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds,  as  the  other;  and 
yet  no-body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fweetnefs,  or  infi- 
nite whitenefs,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fwect 
or  white>  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a  yard,  or  a  day  ?  To 
4irhich  I  anfwer,  all  the  ideas  that  are  conlidered  as  hav- 
ing parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  by  the  addition 
of  any  equal  or  lefs  parts,  aiford  us  by  their  repetition  the 
idea  of  infinity;  bccaufe  with  this  endlefs  repetition^ 
there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  end.  But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  fo ;  for  to  thp 
laigefl  idea  of  extenlion  or  duration  that  I  at  prefent 
have,  the  addition  of  any  the  leaft  part  makes  an  in- 
creafe ;  but  to  the  perfccleil  idea  I  have  of  the  whiteft 
whitenefs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefs  or  pqual  whitcqefs* 
(and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have«  I  cannot  add  the  idea)  it 
makes  no  increafe,  and  enlarges  npt  my  idea  at  all :  and 
therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whitenefs,  &c.  arc  called 
degrees.    For  thofp  ideas  that  confift  of  parts  are  c^iPA- 

O  3  blc 
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ble  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  leaft 
part ;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white^  which  one 
parcel  of  fnow  yielded  yefterday  to  our  lights  and  ano- 
ther idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  fnow  you  fee 
to-ds^y,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  cm- 
body,  as  it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of 
whitenefs  is  not  at  all  increafed,  and  if  we  add  a  lefs  de- 
cree of  whitenefs  to  a  greater,  we  are  fo  far  from  increaf- 
ing  that  we  diminilh  it.  Thofe  ideas  that  confift  not  of 
parts  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion  men 

Eleafe^  or  be  ftretched  beyond  what  they  have  received 
y  their  fenfes ;  but  fpace,  dui^tion,  and  number,  being 
capable  of  increafe  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an 
idea  of  endlefs  room  for  more :  nor  can  we  conceive  any 
where  a  Aop  to  a  farther  addition  or  progreflionj  and  fo 
thofe  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought  of 
infinity. 

liiSexencc  ^'  7*  Though  oOr  idea  of  infinity  arile 

between  bfi-  from  the  contemplation  of  quantity,  and 
nitv  of  fpace,  the  endlefs  increafe  the  mind  is  able  to 
todfpw*in-  njake  in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  addi- 
tions of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleafes; 
yet  I  gaefs  we  caufe  great  confufion  in  our  thoughts,  when 
we  join  infinity  to  any  fuppqfed  idea  of  quantity  the 
mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  fo  difcourfe  or  rea- 
ibn  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.  an  infinite  fpace,  or 
ah  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being  as 
I  think,  an  endlefs  growing  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any 
quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in 
that  idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no 
greater  than  it  is)  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjuft  a 
ftahding  meafure  to  a  growing  bulk ;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  not  an  infignificant  fubtilty,  if  I  fay  that  we 
are  carefully  to  diftinguifti  between  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
nity of  fpace,  and  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite :  the  firft 
.  is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progreflion  of  the  mind, 
over  what  repeatea  ideas  of  fpace  it  pleafes ;  but  to  have 
*  aftuallv  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite,  is  to 
*Ydppoie  the,  mind  already  paffed  over,  and  adluaJly  to 
Imve  a  vi^cw  of  all  thofe  repeated  ideas  of  fpace^  which 

an 
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9n  endlefs  repetition  can  never  totally  rcprcfcnt  to  it » 
¥^hich  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

§.  8.    This^    perhaps>    will   be    a   little 
plainer,  if  we  confider  it  in  numbers.    The    ^  ^Y\^ 
infinity  of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whofe    nitefpacc 
addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  ap- 
proach, eafily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflc(fls  on  it :  but 
how  clear  f«ever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be, 
there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the  abfurdity  of 
the  adlual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.     Whatfoevcr  po- 
fitive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  fpace,  durationj 
or  number,   let  them  be  ever  fo  great,   they  are  ilill 
finite  i  but  when  we  fuppofe  an  inexhauflible  remainder, 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we 
allow  the  mind  an  endlefs  progreflion  of  thought,  witji-- 
out  ever  compleating  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea 
of  infinity ;   which  though  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear 
when  wc  confider  nothing  elfe  in  it  but  the  negation  of 
an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our  minds  the  idea 
cf  an  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed,  becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  partSy 
very  diiFerentj  if  not  iilconfiftent.     For  let  a  man  frame 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  fpace  or  number,  as  great  as 
he  will :  it  is  plain  the  mind  refts  and  terminates  in  that 
idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
confifts  in  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progreflion.     And  there- 
fore I  think  it  is,  that  wc  are  fo  eafily  confounded,  when 
^e  come  to  argue  and  reafon  about  infinite  fpace  or 
duration,  &c.     Becaufe  the  parts  of  fuch  an  idea  not 
being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are,  inconfifi:ent,  the  one 
fide  or  other  always  perplexes,  whatever  confequences 
Wc  draw  from  the  other ;  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  paf« 
fing  OA  would  perplex  any  one,  who  ihould  argue  from 
fuch  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion 
9t  reft  :  and  fuch  another  feems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of 
SL  fpace,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  a  number  infinite^ 
i-c.  of  a  fpace  or  number  which  the  mind  adually  has, 
v\d  fo  views  and  terminates  in ;  and  of  a  fpace  or  num- 
W,  which  in  a  conftant  and  endlefs  enlarging  and  pro- 
greflion, it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.    For  how 
Hige  foever  an  ide9  of  (pace  I  have  in  my  mipdj  it  is 
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no  larger  than  it  is  that  inftant  that  I  have  it,  though 
I  be  capable  the  next  inftant  to  double  it,  and  fo  on  in 
infinitum :  for  that  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no 
bounds ;  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our 
thoughts  can  find  none. 

•Number  af-  ^'  9"  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  Other  ideas,  it  is  num- 
fordsusthe'  ber,  as  I  have  faid,  which  I  think  fur- 
clearcft  idea  nifhcs  US  with  the  cleared  and  nioft  diflinct 
of  infinity.  j^^^  ^^  infinity  we  arc  capable  of*  For  even 
in  fpace  and  duration,  when  the  mind  purfues  the  idea 
of  infinity,  it  there  makes  ufe  of  the  ideas  and  repeti- 
tions of  numbers,  as  of  millions  and  millions  of  miles^ 
or  years,  which  are  fo  many  diftinft  ideas,  kept  heft  by 
number  from  running  into  a  confufed  heap,  wherein  the 
mind  lofcs  itfelf ;  and  when  it  has  added  together  as 
many  millions,  &c.  as  it  pleafes,  of  known  lengths  of 
fpace  or  duration,  the  cleared  idea  it' can  get  of  infinity, 
is  the  confufed  incomprehenfible  remainder  of  endlefs 
addible  numbers,  which  affords  no  profpeft  of  flop  or 
boundary. 

§.  10.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little 
;on'..^£!!f    farther  light  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infi- 

concepnonot       -.  11./-  •         •     •  1  • 

theinfinityof    nity,  and  difcovcr  to  US  that  it  is  nothing 
number,  du-     but  the  infinity  of  number  applied  to  de- 
ration, and       terminate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our 
cxpanion.        niinds  the  diftindl  ideas,   if  we   confider, 
that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite, 
■whereas  duration  and  cxtenfion  are  apt  to  be  fo  ;  which 
arifcs  from  hence,  that  in  number  wc  arc  at  one  end 
as  it  were  :  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  lefs  than 
an  unit,  we  there  fl:op,  and-are  at  an-  end ;  but  in  ad- 
dition or  increafc  of  number,  we  can  fet  no  bounds. 
And  fo  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating^ 
with  us,  the  other  is  extended  ftill  forwards  beyond  alL 
that  we  can  conceive;  but  in  fpace  and  duration  iti:^ 
othcrwifc.     For  in  duration  we  confider  it,  as  if  thi  s 
line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  uncon- 
ceivable, undcterminate,  and  infinite  length  ;  which  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  refleft  on  what  con  fe- 
deration he  hath  of  eternity;  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  wi'' 
find  to  be  nothing  cllc,  but  the  turning  this  iaiinity  ^^ 
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Bumber  both  ways,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  poft,  as 
they  fpeak.  For  when  wc  would  conlidcr  eternity,  a 
parte  ante,  what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourfclvcs 
and  the  prcfcnt  time  we  arc  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  affignable  portion 
of  duration  pad,  with  a  profpcd:  of  proceeding  in  fuch 
addition,  with  all  the  infinity  of  number?  and  when 
wc  would  conlider  eternity,  a  parte  poft,  we  juft  after 
the  fame  rate  begin  from  curfelves,  and  reckon  by  mul- 
tiplied periods  yet  to  come,  ftill  extending  that  line  of 
number,^  as  before-  And  thcfe  two  being  put  together, 
arc  that  infinite  duration  we  call  eternity :  which,  as  wc 
turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards  or  backwards,  ap- 
pears infinite,  becaufc  we  ftill  turn  that  way  the  infinite 
end  of  number,  i.  e.  the  power  ftill  of  adding  more. 

§.  II.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  fpace,  wherein  con- 
ceiving ourfclves  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do 
on  all  fides  purfue  thofe  indeterminable  lines  of  number; 
and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourfelves,  a  yard,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity 
of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will; 
and  having  no  more  reafon  to  fet  bounds  to  thofe  re- 
peated ideas  than  we  have  to  fet  boundi  to  number,  we 
bavc  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immenfity. 

$p  12.  And  fince  in  any  bulk  of  matter  infinite  divi* 
our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmoft  fibility. 
divifibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent 
infinity  to  us  alfo  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  alfo  of 
numlfcrs  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  former 
confidcrations  of  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration,  we 
only  ufc  addition  of  numbers ;  whereas  this  is  like  the 
divifion  of  an  unit' into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind 
alfo  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
additions;  it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  ftill  of  new 
jiumbers :  Though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have 
no  more  the  pofitivc  idea  of  a  fpace  infinitely  great,  than, 
in  the  divifion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a 
body  infinitely  little ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I 
nay  fay,  a  growing  or  fugitive  idea,  ftill  in  a  boundlefs 
progrcfljon,  that  can  ftop  nowhere. 
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idea^infrp      ^^^  ^^Y  ^"^  ^^  abfurd  as  to  fay,  he  has  the 
wf.  pofitive  idea  of  an  a(flual  infinite  number; 

the  infinity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power 
ftill  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  former 
number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one,  will ;  the 
like  alfo  being  in  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration^ 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endlefk 
additions ;  yet  there  be  thofe  who  imagine  they  have 

r^fitive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  fpace.  It  would« 
think,  be  enough  to  dellroy  any  fuch  pofitive  idea  of 
infinite,  to  afk  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add 
to  it  or  no ;  which  would  eafily  lliow  the  mifiake  of 
fuch  a  pofitive  idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  pofitive 
idea  of  any  fpace  or  duration  which  is  not  made  up» 
and  commenfurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or 
yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common  mea-r 
fures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds^  ancl 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  fort  of  quan« 
tities.  And  therefore,  fince  an  infinite  idea  of  Ijpace 
or  duration  mud  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts^ 
it  cari  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  number,  capa- 
ble ilill  of  fartder  addition;  but  not  an  adual  pofitive 
idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident 
th^t  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all 
lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive  ideas)  can  never 
otjierwife  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
doesi:  which  confiding  of  additions  of  finite  units  one 
to  another,  fuggefts  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power 
we  find  we  have  of  ftill  increafing  the  fum,  and  adding 
more  of  the  fame  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer 
the  end  of  fuch  progreffion. 

$.  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite 
to  be  pofitive,  fcem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  plealant  argu- 
ment, taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end;  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  con- 
(iders  that  the  end  is,  in  body,  but  the  extremity  or 
fupcrficies  of  that  body,  will  not  perhaps  be  forward  to 
grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative; :  and  he  that  per- 
ceives the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  the  end  is  fomething  more  than  a  pure 

nega- 
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negation.  Nor  is  it>  iivhen  applied  to  duration^  the  bare 
nation  of  exigence,  but  more  properly  the  laft  mo-^ 
ment  of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing 
but  the  bare  negation  of  exifl:ence>  I  am  fure  they  can«i 
not  deny  but  the  beginning  is  the  firft  inftant  of  beings 
and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation ; 
mid  therefore  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  eter-« 
nalj  i  parte  ante>  or  of  a  duration  without  a  beginning, 
is  but  a  negative  idea. 

$.15.  The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  con-    Vhatispofi- 
fcfi,    fomething  of  pofitive  in   all  thofc    tiv€,  what^ 
things  we  apply  to  it.    When  we  would    J^^^'J* 
think  of  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  we  at    lofinite. 
firft  Itep  ufually  make  fome  very  large  idea, 
as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which  pof- 
fibly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral  times.    All  that 
ve  thus  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive,  and 
the  aflemblage  of  a  great  number  of  pofitive  ideas  of 
(pace  or  duration*     But  what  flill  remains  beyond  thisj 
we  have  no  more  a  pofitive  diflindt  notion  of,  than  a 
mariner  has  of  the  depth  of  the  fea ;  where  having  let 
'down  a  large  portion  of  his  founding-line,  he  reaches 
no  bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  fo  many 
fathoms,  and  more;   but  how  much  the  more  is,  he 
hath  no  diflindt  notion  at  all :  And  could  he  always 
Tupply  new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  fink, 
without  ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the 
pofture  of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  pofi- 
tive idea  of  infinity.     In  which  cafe  let  this  line  be 
tenj   or  one  thoufknd  fathoms  long,  it  equally  difco- 
vers  what  is  beyond  it;  and  gives  only  this  confufed 
and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may 
yet  go  farther.    So  much  as  the  mind  comprehends 
of  any  fpace,  it  has  a  pofitive  idea  of;  but  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging, 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  flill  imperfecft  and  incom- 
plete.   So  much  fpace  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  in 
Its  contemplation  of  greatncfs,  is  a  clear  pidhire,  and 
pofitive   in    the   underflaiiding :    but    infinite  is  flill 
fttaier.     i.  Then  the  idea  of  fp  much  is  pofitive  and 
ckir.    2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  alfo  clear,  but  it  ia 
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but  a  ccmparativc  idea,  viz.  the  idea  of  fo  much  jgrcater 
as  cannot  be  comprehended ;  and  this  is  plainly  nega- 
tive, not  pofitivc.  For  he  has  no  pofitive  cle«ir  idea  of 
the  largencfs  of  any  extenfion,  (which  is  that  fought 
for  in  the  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a  comprehcn- 
five  idea  'of  the  dinicnlions  of  it ;  and  fuch  no-body,  I 
think,  pretends  to  in  "what  is  infinite.  For  to' fay  a 
man  has  a  pofitivc  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without 
knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonable  as  to  fay,  he 
has  the  pofitivc  clear  idea  of  the  number  ot  the  fands 
on  the  lea-fliore,  who  knows  not  how  riiany  there  bc; 
.but  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.  For  juft 
fuch  a  perfeA  and  pofitive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite 
fpaceor  duration,  who  fays  it  is  largtr  than  the  extent 
.or  duration  often-,  one  hundred,  one  thoufand,  or  any 
other  number  of  miles,  or  years,  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have  a  pofitive  idea ;  which  is  all  the  idea,  I  think, 
we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  pofi- 
tive idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obfcurity  ;  and  has 
the  indeterminate  confufion  of  a  negative  idea,  w^herein 
I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity  :  and 
that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  pofitive  complete 
idea,  w herein  the  grcatefl:  part  of  what  I  would  com- 
prehend is  left  out,  under  the  undeterminate  intima- 
tion of  being  ftill  greater:  for  to  fay,  that  having  in 
any  quantity  meafurcd  fo  much,  or  gone  fo  far,  you 
arc  not  yet  at  the  end;  is  only  to  fay,  that  that  quan- 
tity is  greater.  So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any 
quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  fay,  that  it  is  big- 
ger :  and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this 
bigger  ftill  with  you,  in  all  the  progreflions  your 
thoughts  lliall  make  in  quantity ;  and  adding  this  idea 
of  ftill  greater,  to  all  the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  bc 
fuppofed  to  have,  of  quantity.  Now  whether  fuch  an 
idea  as  that  be  pofitive,  I  leave  any  one  to  confidcr. 
We  have  no  §•  i6.  I  afk  thofe  who  fay  they  have  a 
pofitive  idea  pofitivc  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea 
of  an  infinite    of  duration   includes  in  it   fuccefl[ion,   or 

duration.  j^^^y   -j-  j^  j^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duration^   when  ap« 
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plied  to  an  etesial  beings  and  to  a  finite:  fince  per- 
haps, there  may  be  others^  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own 
to  them  their  wcaknefs  of  underftanding  in  this  point ; 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  notion  they  have  of  dura- 
tion forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  dura- 
tion, is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was 
ycftcrday.  If,  to  avoid  fucceflion  in  external  exiftence, 
they  return  to  the  punftum  ftans  of  the  fchools,  I  fup- 
pofe  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or 
help  us  to  a  niore  clcir  and  pofitive  idea  of  infinite 
duration,  there  being  nothing  more  inconceivable  to 
mc  than  duration  without  fucceflion.  Befides,  that 
pundluni  ftan§,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being  not  quan- 
tum, finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our 
weak  apprchenlions  cannot  feparatc  fucceflion  from  any 
duration  whatfocver,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  no- 
thing but  of  infinite  fucceflion  of  moments  of  duration, 
tvhcrcin  any  thing  does  exill ;  ai\d  whether  any  one  has 
or  can  have  a  poiitivc  idea  of  an  adlual  iiifmite  num- 
ber, I  leave  him  to  confider,  till  his  infinite  number  be 
£0  great  that  he  himfclf  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and 
as  long  as  he  can  increafc  it,  I  doubt  he  himfelf  wiH 
think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too  fcanty  for  pofi- 
tive infinity. 

f.  17.  1  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  confidering 
rational  creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  otr 
any  pther  cxiftencc,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
viTe  Being,  who  had  no  beginning:  and  fuch  an  idea 
of  infinite  duration  I  am  fure  I  have.  But  this  nega- 
tion of  a  beginning  beinj^  but  the  negation  of  a  pofitive 
-thing,  fcarce  gives  mc  a  pofitive  idea  of  infinity ;  which 
whenever  I  endeavoured  to  extend  my  thoughts  to^  I 
confcfs  myfclf  at  a  lofs,  and  1  find  I  cannot  attain  any 
-clear  comprehenfion  of  it. 

$.  18.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive     No  pofitive 
idea  of  infinite  fpace,  will,  when  he  con-    idcaofinfi- 
fiders  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a    nitc  fpace. 
pofitive  idea  of  the  grcatcft,  than  he  has  of 
the  leaft  fpace.     For  in  this  latter,  which  fcems  the 
^fier  of  the  two,  and  more  within  our  comprehenfion, 
^^  are  capable  only  oi  a  comparative  idea  of  fmallnefs^ 

which 
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which  will  always  be  lefs  than  anjr  one  whereof  we 
have  the  ppfitive  idea.  All  our  pofitiVe  ideas  of  any 
quantity^  whether  great  or  little^  nave  always  bounds ; 
though  our  comparative  idea>  whereby  we  can  always 
add  to  the  one^  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no 
bounds :  for  that  which  remains  either  great  or  little, 
not  being  comprehended  in  that  politive  idea  which  we 
have^  lies  in  obfcurity ;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one,  and  dimi- 
nifbing  the  other,  without  ceafing.  A  peftle  and  mor-* 
tar  will  as  foon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivi- 
fibility,  as  the  acuteft  thought  of  a  mathematician ;  and 
a^  furveyor  may  as  foon  with  his  chain  meafure  our  in-i 
finite  fpace,  as  a  philofopher  by  the  quickefl:  flight  of 
mind  reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it  i  which  is 
to  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube 
of  an  inch  diameter,  has  a  clear  and  politive  idea  of  it 
in  his  mind,  and  fo  can  frame  one  of  4-,  7,  t>  ^^^  ^^  <^ 
till  he  has  the  idea  in  his  thoughts  of  fomething  very 
little ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incompre- 
henfible  littlenefs  which  divifion  can  produce.  What 
remains  of  fmallnefs,  is  as  far  from  his  thou^ts  as  when 
he  firil  began ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at  all  to 
have  a  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  that  fmallnefs,  which 
is  confequent  to  infinite  divifibility. 
^»j^.  $.  19.  Everyone  that  looks  towards  in- 

fidfc  "wSat  fii^i^y  docs,  as  I  have  faid,  at  firft  glance 
n^stife,  in  make  fome  very  large  idea  of  that  which 
our  idea  of  h?  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  fpace  or  duration ; 
"*^**  and  poflibly  he  wearies  his  thoughts,   by 

multiplying  in  his  mind  that  firft  large  idea :  but  ytt 
by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  pofitive  clear 
idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  pofitive  infinite, 
than  the  country-fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was 
yet  to  come  and  pafs  the  channel  of  the  river  whtre 
hcilood: 

Ruflicus  expe^lat  dum  tranfeat  amnis,  at  illc 
Labitur,  &  labctur  in  orone  volubilis  sevum. 


f.  ^. 
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$.  ao.  There  are  fomc  I  have  met  uith,  Somr  think 
that  put  fo  much  difference  between  infinite  they  have  a 
duration  and  infinite  fpace  that  they  per-  pofitivcKfca 
fuade  themfelves  that  they  have  a  pofitivc  ^d  no^oria- 
ic^  of  eternity;  but  that  they  have  not»  finite fpioe, 
nor  can  have  any  idea  of  infinite  fpace. 
The  rcafon  of  which  miflake  I  fuppofe  to  be  this^  that 
finding  by  a  due  contemplation  of  caufcs  and  effeds^ 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  admit  fome>  eternal  being,  and  lb 
to  confider  the  real  exiftence  of  that  being,  as  taken  up 
and  commenfurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity ;  but  on  the 
other  fide,  not  finding  it  neceffary,  but  on  the  contnuy 
apparently  abfurd,  that  body  fhould  be  infinite ;  th^ 
forwardly  conclude,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
fpace^  becaufe  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter, 
which  confequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  colleded ; 
becaufe  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  no  ways  neceffary  to 
the  exigence  of  fpace,  no  more  than  the  exifl-ence  of 
motion,  or  the  fun,  is  neceffary  to  duration,  thou^ 
duration  ufes  to  be  meafured  by  it:  and  I  dooliit  not 
but  that  a  man  may  have  the  idea  of  ten  thoufand 
miles  fquare,  without  any  body  fo  big,  as  well  as  the 
idea  of  ten  thoufand  years,  without  any  body  fo  old. 
It  feems  as  eafy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  fpace  empty 
cf  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  buihel  with- 
out corn,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nut-ihell  without  a  kernel 
in  it :  it  being  no  more  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be 
cxifling  a  folid  body  infinitely  extended,  becaufe  we 
bave  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpace,  than  it  is  necef- 
£ury  that  the  world  fhould  he  eternal,  becaufe  we  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration .  And  why  fhould  we  think 
our  idea  of  infinite  fpacj  requires  the  real  exiltence  of 
xnatter  to  fupporc  it,  when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  an  infinite  duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of 
infinite  duration  pafl  ?  Though,  I  fuppofe  nobody 
thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  does,  or  has  ex- 
iiled  in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it  pofliblo  to  join 
our  idea  of  future  duration  with  prefent  or  pafl  exift- 
ence, any  more  than  it  is  poflible  to  make  the  ideas  of 
Seilerday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to  be  the  fame ;  or 
ring  ages  pafl  and  future  together,  and  make  them 

contem* 
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contemporary.  But  if  thefe  men  are  of  the  riiind^  that 
thev  have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  in<^ 
finite  fpace>  becaufe  it  is  pad  doubt  that  God  has  exill- 
ed  from  all  eternity^  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-ex-^ 
tended  with  infinite  fpace ;  yet  thofe  philofophers  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  fpace  is  poffeffed  by  God's 
infinite  omniprefence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by 
his  external  exigence,  mud  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  infinite  fpace  as  of  infinite  duration ;  though 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nity in  either  cafe.  For  whatfoever  pofitive  idea  a  man 
has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  carl  repeat  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  former  as  eafy  as  he  can  add  together  the 
ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  are  pofitive 
ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  fo  on  as  long 
as  he  pleafes :  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  pofitive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  fpace,  he  could  add  two  in- 
finites together;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger 
than  another  :  abfurditics  too  grofs  to  be  confuted. 
Suppofcdpo-  §•  21.  But  yet  after  all  this,  there  bcing^ 
finvc  ideas  men  who  pcrfuadc  themfclves  that  they 
of  infinity,  j^^yg  clear  pofilive  comprehcnfive  ideas  of 
ttkcs.°  °" '    infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege : 

and  I  fliould  be  very  glad  (with  fome  others 
that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  fuch)  to 
be  better  informed  bv  their  communication.  For  I 
have  been  hitherto  apt  to  thin*k  that  the  great  and  inex- 
tricable difficulties  which  perpetually  involve  all  dif- 
courfcs  concerning  inilnity,  whether  of  fpace,  duration^ 
or  divifibilitv,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  defed 
in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  difproportion  the  na- 
ture thereof  has  to  the  coniprehenfion  of  our  narrow 
capacities,  I'or  whilfi  men  talk  and  difpute  of  infinite 
fpace  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  pofi- 
tive ideas  ofthcni,  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  uft 
for  them,  or  a>  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any 
other  determinate  quantity  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  in- 
comprchenfihle  nature  of  the  thing  they  difcourfe  ofi 
or  reafon  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and 
(;ontradidions ;  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  ol>- 
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\t€t  too  hxgt  and  mighty  to  be  furvcyeci  and  managed 
by  them. 

$.22.  If  i  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  ^u  ^^{^ 
conlideration  of  duracioni  fpace^  and  num*  ideas  fxom 
bcr,  and  whatarifcs  from  the  contemplation  fcnfation  and 
of  them,  infinity ;  it  is  poffibly  no  more  '^^^^^* 
than  the  matter  requires^  there  being  few  iimple  ideas, 
whofe  modes  give  more  exercifc  to  the  thoughts  of  men 
than  thcfe  do.  I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their 
full  latitude ;  it  fuflices  to  my  defignj  to  fliow  how  the 
mind  receives  them,  fuch  as  they  arc^  from  icnfation 
and  refledlion ;  and  how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  in- 
finity,  how  remote  foever  it  may  feem  to  be  from  anjr 
bbjedt  of  fenfe,  or  operation  of  our  mind^  has  never- 
thekfsj  as  all  our  other  ideas^  its  original  there.  Some 
Inathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  fpeculations^  majr 
have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of 
infinity;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themfelves, 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  the  firlt  ideas  which  they 
had  of  infinity,  from  fcnfation  and  refleftion,  in  the 
lnech(kl  we  have  here  fct  down. 
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Of  other  Simple  Modes. 


1 1.  nr^HOUGH  1  have  in  the  forego-    Modes  of 

X    irig  chapters  Ihown,   how  from    lotion, 
^mple  ideas,  taken  in  by  fenfation,  the  mind  comes  t6 
Extend  itfelf  evtn  to  infinity ;  which  however  it  may^ 
^f  all  others,  feem  mbft  remote  from  any  fenfible  per- 
ception, yet  at  lafl  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  made 
^ut  of  Iimple  ideas,   received  into  the  mind  by  the 
^nfci,  and  afterwards  there  put  together  by  the  faculty 
'1^  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas :  though,  I  fay^^ 
^pcfe  might  be  indances  enough  of  fitnple  modes  of  the 
^^ple  ideas  of  fenfation^  and.  fuffice  to  (how  hotv  the 
'^nd  comes  by  them ;  yet  1  ihall  for  method's  fake^ 
Vou  L  f  thoagh 
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thoagh  briefly,  give  an  account  qf  fome  few  more,  and 
then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 

$.  2.  To  Aide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance, 
4eap,  fkip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be 
named^  arc  trords  which  arc  no  fooner  heard,  but  every 
one  who  undcrftands  Engliih,  has  prefently  in  his  mind 
diftind  idcas^  which  jCre  all  but  the  different  modifict- 
tions  of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  anfwcr  thofe  of  ct- 
tenfion :  fwift  and  flow  are  two  different  ideas  of  mo- 
tion, the  mcafurcs  whereof  are  made  of  the  diflancesof 
time  and  fpace  put  together ;  fo  they  are  complex  idas 
comprehending  time  and  fpace  with  motion. 
Modes  of  §.  3.  The  like  variety  have  wc  in  founds. 

founds.  Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modifi* 

cation  of  found :  by  which  wc  fee,  that  from  the  fcnfc 
of  hearing,  by  fuch  modifications  the  mind  may  befiir-^ 
niflied  with  didindl  ideas  to  aimofl  an  infinite  number. 
Sounds  alfo,  befidcs  the  diftinft  cries  of  birds  «nd 
beafls,  are  modified  by  divcrfity  of  notes  of  differenc 
length  put  together,  which  make  that  complex  ktei 
called  a  tune,  which  a  mufician  may  have  in  hfsmiod 
when  he  hears  or  makes  no  found  at  all,  by  rcflcding 
on  the  ideas  of  thofe  founds,  fo  put  together  filently-in 
his  own  fancy. 

Modes  of  §.  4.  Thofe  of  colours  are  alfo  very  va* 

Colours.  rious  :  fonie  we  take  notice  of  as  the  diffe- 

rent degrees,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  fliades  of  the  fame 
colour.     But  lincc  wc  very  fcldom  make  afTcmblagcs  of 
colours  cither  for  ufc  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  jp 
alfo  and  has  its  part  in  it,   as  in  painting,   weavingv 
necdic-works,  Szc.  thofe  which  are  taken  notice  of  d^ 
niofl  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  miuJ^ 
up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  fiic'^ 
as  bcautv,  rainbow,  &c. 

Modes  of  $.  s.  All  compounded  taflcs  and  fmcl** 

u:k.  are  alio  modes  made  up  of  tlic  fimple  idcX*-* 

of  thofe  fciifcs.     But  they  being  fuch  as  generally 
have  no  names  for,  are  Icfs  taken  notice  of,  and  canii- 
be  fit  down  in  writing;   and   therefore   muft   be  Ic"^ 
without  enumeration  to  the  thoughts  and  experience 
iiiy  reader. 

3  f 
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§.  6.  In  general  ic  may  be  obfcrvcd^  that     Some  fimple 
thofc  fimple  modes  which  are   conlidcred     modes   h^e 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  fame  fimple    "^  "^°^"" 
idea^  though  they  are  in  themfclves  many  of  them  very 
diftindt  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  nodiftindt  names^  nor 
are  much  taken  notice  of  as  diftind  ideas^  \i'hcre  the 
difference  is  but  very  fmall  between  them.     Whether 
men  have  negleded  thefc  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as    wanting    mcafures  nicely  to  diftinguifh 
them ;  or  becaufe,  when  they  were''  fo  diftinguifticd,  that 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  ncceifary  ufe ;  I 
leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :    it  is  fufHcicnt  to 
my  purpofe  to  (how,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  come 
to  our  minds  only  by  fenfation  and  reHedtion ;  and  that 
when  the  mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufly  repeat  and 
compound  them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  ideas.     But 
though  white,  red,  or  fwcet,  &cc.  have  not  been  modi* 
^  or  made   into  complex   ideas,   by  feveral  combi- 
nations, fo  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into 
fpecies ;  yet  fome  others  of  the  fimple  ideas,  viz.  thofc 
of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c.  above  indanced  in,  as 
aifo  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging 
to  them. 

$.  7.  The  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofc,  has     ^^    ^^^^ 
been  this,  that,  the  great  concernment  of    modes  have, 
rocn  being  with  men  one  amongft  another,     and  others 
the  knowledge  of  men  and   their  actions,     ^^^*^  "•^^ 
*nd  the  fignifying  of  them   to  one  ano- 
ther, was  moft  ncceflary  ;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas 
of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and   gave  thofc  com- 
plex ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  cafily  re- 
cord, and   difcourfe  of  thofc   things   they  were  daily 
^pnverfant  in,  without  long  ambages   and  circumlocu- 
tions ;  and  that  the  things   they  were   continually  to 
S^ve  and  receive  information  about,  might  be  the  eafier 
?^d  quicker  undcrrtood.     That  this  is  fo,  and  that  men 
^-'^  framing  different  complex  ideas,  and  giving  them 
?^*tmes,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  end  of  fpcech 
*^  general  (which  is  a  very  fliort  and  expedite  way  of 
^Onvoying  their  thoughts  one  to  another;  is  evident  ;in 
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the  names,  trhich  in  fcveral  arts  have  been  found  out, 
and  applied  to-  feveral  complex  ideas  of  modified  ac- 
tions belonging  to  their  fcveral  trades,  for   difpatch 
fake,   in   their  diredlion    or  difcourfcs    about    them. 
Which  ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  cf 
men    not    convcrfant    about    thcfc    operations.     And 
thence  the  words  that  Hand  for  them,  by  the  gretteft 
part  of  men  of  the  fame  language,  are  not  underfteod : 
V.  g.    colfhire,    drilling,    filtration,    cohobation,  arc 
words  (landing  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which  being 
feldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  thofe  few  whofc  parti- 
cular employments  do  at  every  turn  fuggeft  them  to 
their  thoughts,  thofe  names  of  them  arc  not  generally 
underftood  but  by  fmiths  and  chymifts;  who  having 
framed  the  complex  ideas  which  thcfc  words  ftand  fori 
and  having  given  names  to  them,   or  received  them 
from  others,  upon  hearing  of  thcfe  names  in  connno- 
nication,  readily  conceive  thofe  ideas  in  their  minds; 
as  by  cohobation  all  the  fimplc  ideas  of  diftillirig,  and 
the  pouring  the  liquor  diftilled  from  any  thing,  back 
upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  diftilling  it  again. 
Thus  we  fee  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  (impic  ideas, 
as  of  taftes  and  fmells,  which  have  no  nan^  ;  and  o£ 
modes  many  more.     Which  either  not  having  been  ge- 
nerally enough  obferved,  or  elfe  not  being  of  any  great 
ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converfc  oi 
men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  €o 
pals  not  for  fpecics.     This  we  fliall  have  occafion  here- 
after to  confider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  fpc»* 
of  wqrds. 
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incmbrancc,  ▼  V^   mwards  Upon  itfclt,  and  cO^ 

contcnipla.       templates  its  own  adlions,  thinking  is  "^^^ 
Am,  3rc^         fi^ft  that  occur».    In  it  the  mind  obfcrvc-s  < 
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great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives 
diftin(^  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  actually  ac- 
companies, and  is  annexed  to  any  impreflion  on  the 
body,  made  by  an  external  objedt,  being  diftinft  from 
ail  other  modifications  of  thinking,  furnifhes  the  mind 
with  a  diftindl  idea,  which  we  call  fcnfation  ;  which  is^ 
as  it  were,  the  avflual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  un- 
derftanding  by  the  fenfes.  The  fame  idea,  when  \X, 
again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  obje<5t  on 
the  external  fenfory,  is  remembrance ;  if  it  be  fought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  founds 
and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is  recollcdion  ;  if  it  be 
held  there  long  under  attentive  confideration,  it  is  con- 
templatian.  When  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without 
any  refledion  or  regard  of  the  underftanding,  it  is  that 
which  the  French  call  reverie,  our  language  has  fcarce 
a  name  for  it«  When  the  ideas  that  offer  themfclvcs 
(fofj  asj  have  obfcrved  in  another  place,  whilft  we  are 
awakej  there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  fucceeding 
one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as 
it  were,  regiftered  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention. 
When  the  mind  with  great  carneftnefs,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and 
will  not  be  called  off"  by  the  ordinary  folicitation  of 
other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or  fludy« 
Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  reft  from  all  thefe :.  and 
Ircaming  itfelf,  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilft  the  out- 
K^ard  fenfes  arc  flopped,  fo  that  they  receive  not  out- 
ward objedts  with  their  ufual  quicknefsj  in  the  mind, 
fK>t  fgggefted  by  any  external  obj«<9:s,  or  known  occa- 
fion,  nor  under  any  choice  or  condud  of  the  under-* 
landing  at  all.  And  whether  that,  which  we  qall 
cxtafy^  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open„  I  leave  to 
l^  examined* 

$.  X.  Thefe  are  fome  few  inftances.  of  tbofe  varioua 
P^cs  of  thinking,  which  the  mind  may  obferve  ijx 
^^fclf,  and  fo-  have  as  diftindl  ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of 
^l^ite  and  red,  a  fquare  or  a  circle.  I  do  oot  pretend 
^  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this,  fct 
^  ideas,  which  are  got  from  refledion:  that  would. be 
to  ifiake  a  volume.    It  fuffices  to  my  prefcnt  pui^£» 
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to. have  fhown  here,  by  feme  few  examples,  of  what 
fort  thefe  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them  ; 
efpecially  fincc  1  (hall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat 
more  at  large  of  reafoning,  judging,  volition,  and 
knowledge,  which  are  fome  of  the  moft  conKiderable 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 

The  various         §•  3-  B^^  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
attcntion  of      pardonable  digrcflion,  nor  wholly  impcrti- 
thcmindin      nent  to  our  prcfcnt  defign,    if  we  reflcft 
thinking.         ^icxc  upon  the  different  ftate  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,   which  thofe  inftances  of  attention,  reverie, 
and  dreaming,  &c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough 
fuggell.     That  there  are  ideas,  fome  or  other,  always 
prcfcnt  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one's  ex- 
perience convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs  itfclf 
about  them  with  feveral  degrees  of  attention.     Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with  fo  much  earneftnefson    ■ 
the  contemplation  of  fome  objeds,  that  it  turns  their 
ideas  on  all  fides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circum- 
flances,  and  views  every  part  fo  nicely,  and  with  fuch 
intention,  that  it  fliuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  taktt 
no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impredions  made  then  on  the 
fcnfcs,  which  at  another  fcafon  would  produce  very  fcn- 
fiblc  perceptions :  at  other  times  it,  barely  obferves  the 
train  of  ideas  that  fuccced  in  the  underftanding,  with- 
out directing  and  purfuing  any  of  them  :  and  at  other 
times  it  lets  them  pafs  almofl:  quite  unregarded,  asfain^ 
fliadows  that  make  no  imprcffion. 
„       .  .  §.4.    This  difference   of  intention,  ar»^ 

Hence  It  18  •  T'  r     i_  •     J     •  1  •     I   •  •  i_        • 

probable  that  remiliion  ot  the  mmd  in  thinking,  with  * 
thinking  is  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earn^^^ 
thca^ion,  ftudy,  and  very  near  minding  nothing  ^ 
thcfour^        all,  every  onc5  I  think,   has  experiment: ^^ 

in  himfclf.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  a  ^" 
you  find  the  mind  in  llccp  retired  as  it  were  from  c:  ^^ 
fcnfes,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  motions  made  ^^^ 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  which  at  other  times  produce  vc^'T 
vivid  and  fenfible  ideas.  I  need  not  for  this,  inftar»^^ 
in  thofe  who  flecp  out  whole  ftormy  nights,  wither ^^ 
hearing  the  thunder,  or  feeing  the  lightning,  or  feeli  ng 

the  fhaking  of  the  houfe,  which  arc  fenfible  enough    ^^ 

tho^c 
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thofe  who  arc  waking :  but  in  this  retirement  of  the 
mind  from  the  fenfcs,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loofe 
and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking,  which  we  call 
dreaming:  and,  laft  of  all,  found  flcep  clofes  the  fcenc 
quice,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I 
think,  almoft  every  one  has  .experience  of  in.himfelf, 
and  his  own  obferyation  without  difficulty  leads  him' 
thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  from 
hence,  is,  that  lince  the  mind  can  fenfibly  put  on,  at 
icveral  times,  fcveral  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  fomc-^ 
times  even  in  a  waking  man  fo  remifs,  as  to  have  thougHts 
dim  and  obfcure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little 
removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  laft,  in  the  dark  re- 
tirements of  found  fleep,  lofes  the  light  perfedlly  of  all 
ideas  whatfocver:  lince,  I  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in' 
matter  of  fadl,  and  conftant  experience,  I  aflc  whether 
it  be  not  probable  that  thinking  is  the  adion,  and  not 
the  cflence  of  the  foul  ?  fince  the  operations  of  agents 
will  ealily. admit  of  intention  and  remiflion,  but  the 
eflences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  fuch' 
variation.    But  this  by  the  by. 


^^ 
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Of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain. 

^.  1.    A  MONGST    the    fimplc    ideas,     picafurc  and 

JLjL  which  we  receive  both  from  pain  fimplc 
fcnfation  and  reflection,  pain  and  pleafure  *^^**' 
are  two  very  confiderable  ones.  Yot  as  in  the  body 
there  is  fenfation  barely  in  itfclf,  or  accompanied  with 
pain  or  pleafure;  fo  the  thought  or  perception  of  the 
mind  is  fimply  fo,  or  elfe  accompanied  alio  with  plea- 
fore  or  pain,  delight  or  tj'oublc,  call  it  how  you  pleafe. 
Thefe,  like  other  fimple  ideas,  cannot  be  defcribed, 
nor  their  names  defined  ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is, 
a^  of  the  fipnple  ideas  of  the  fenfc^.  only  by  experi- 
ence. JFor  .to  define  them  by  the  prefence  of  good  or* 
evil,  is  no  otherwifc  to  make  them  known  to  us,  than 
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by  making  us  reflcft  on  what  we  feci  in  ourfelveSa 
Upon  the  (everal  and  various  operations  of  good  and 
ffvil  upon  our  minds,  as  they  arc  differently  applied  tq 
cr  confidcred  by  us. 

Cnm!  ffui  ^'  ^*  Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only 

^^W^t.      ^^  reference  to  pleafure  or  pain.     That  we 

call  good,  which  is  apt  to  caufe  or  incrcafb 
pleafure,  or  diminifh  pain  in  us ;  or  elfe  to  procure  Of 
preferve  us  the  poflTeffion  of  any  other  good,  or  abn 
fenfe  of  any  evil.  And  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that 
evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increafe  any  pain,  or 
diminifh  any  pleafure  in  us  ;  or  elfe  to  procure  us  anf 
evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleafure  and  paiir, 
I  miift  be  underftood  tb  mean  of  body  or  mind^  as  they 
are  commonly  diftinguiflied ;  though  in  truth  they  be 
only  different  conftitutions  of  the  mind,  fometimes  oc- 
calioned  by  diforder  in  the  body,  fomctimes  by  thoughts 
of  the  mind. 

Oormfliopt  5-  3-  Pieafure  and  pain,  s^nd  that  which 
jnovS  by  caufes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges 
good  and  on  which  our  paffions  turn  :  and  if  we  re* 
*^^*  fled  on  ourfelves,  and  obferve  how  thefe, 

under  various  confiderations,  operate  in  us  ;  what  mo- 
difications or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  fenfations 
(if  I  may  fo  call  them)  they  produce  in  us,  we  may 
thence  form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  paiTions. 
jLqvc^  §•  4*  Thus  any  one  reflcding  upon  the 

thought  he  has  of  the  delight,  which  any 
prcfent  or  abfent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has 
the  idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declares  in 
autumn,  when  h?  is  eating  them,  or  in  fpring,  when 
there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but 
that  the  tafle  of  grapes  delights  him;  let  an  alteration 
of  health  or  conftitution  deftroy  the  delight 'of  their 
tafle,  and  he  then  can,  be  faid  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 
Hatreds  §.   5.    On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of 

the  pain,  which  any  thing  prcfent  or  abfent 
is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred.  Were 
it  my  buiinels  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  into  Ijhe 
bare  ideas  of  our  pailions;  as  they  depend  on  different 
inpdifications  of  pleafure  and  pain^  I  fhoulcjl  remark, 

thflu: 
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that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  infenfiblp  beings, 
is  commonly  founded  on  that  plcafure  and  pain  which 
wc  receive  from  their  ufe  and  application  any  way  to 
^  our  fenfes,  though  with  their  deftruAion :  but  hatred 
or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  is 
often  the  uneafin'efs  or  delight,  which  we  find  in  our- 
ielves  arifing  from  a  confideration  of  their  very  being  or 
happinefs.  Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  chiU 
dren  or  friends,  producing  conftant  delight  in  him,  he 
is  faid  conftantly  to  love  them.  But  it  fuffices  to  note^^ 
that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  difpofitions 
of  the  mind,  in  refped  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  general^ 
however  caufed  in  us.  ' 

$.  6.  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  him-*    Defiie. 
fclf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe 
prcfent  enjoyment  carries  the  idc-a  of  delight  with  it,  is 
that  we  caU  delire ;  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  as  that  un« 
eafinefs  is  more  or  lefs  vehement.     Where,  by  the  by, 
it  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  to  remark,  that  the  chief, 
if  not  only  fpur  to  human  induftry  and  action,  is  uneafi- 
jiiefs.     For  whatfoever  good  is  propofed,  if  its  abfence 
carries  no  difpleafure  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man  be  cafy 
amd  content  without  it,  there  is  no  defire  of  it,  nor  en* 
dcavour  after  it ;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity, 
the  term  ufed  to  fignify  thelowcft  degree  of  defire,  and 
that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  fo  little 
uneafinefs  in  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a 
man  no  farther  than  fome  faint  wiflics  for  it,  without 
any  more  effedtual  or  vigorous  ufe  of  the  means  to  attain 
it.     Defire  alfo  is  flopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of 
the  impoffibility  or  unattainablcnefs  of  the  good  pro- 
pofed, as  far  as  the  uneafinefs  is  cured  or  allayed  by  that 
coitfideration.     This  might  carry  our  thoughts  farther, 
\vere  it  feafonable  in  this  place. 

$.  7.  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  Joy. 
the  confideration  of  the  prefent  or  aflured 
approaching  poffeffion  of  a  good  :  and  we  are  then  pof- 
iened  of  any  good  when  we  have  it  fo  in  our  power, 
that  we  can  ufe  it  when  wc  pleafe.  Thus  a  man  almoft 
ftarvcd  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
has  the  pleafure  of  ufing  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the 
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vtry  well-being  of  his  children  caufes  delight^  is  always* 
as  long  as  his  children  are  in  fuch  a  (lace,  in  the  polTcC- 
iion  of  that  good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  refledl  on  it^  to 
have  that  picafure. 
g^  §.   8*  Sorrow  is  uncafincfs  in  the  nriind, 

upon  the  thought  of  a  good  loft,   which 
might  have  been  enjoyed  longer ;  or  the  fenfe  of  a  pre- 
fent  evil, 
jj  §.  9.  Hope  is  that  pleafure  in  the  mind^ 

which  every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  things 
which  is  apt  to  delight  him. 

^  §.  10.  Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind^ 

"'*     .    .      upon  the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  to  bc- 
fal  us. 

j^^  j^  §.  I  r .  Defpair  is  the  thought  of  the  un* 

*  attainablcnefs  of  any  good,  which  works 

differently  in  men's  minds,  fometimes.  producing  uneafi* 
nefs  or  pain>  fometimes  reft  and  indolency. 
Anecr.  §•  ^^*  Anger  is  uneafinefs  or  difcompo- 

fure  of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any 
injury,  with  a  prefent  purpofe  ot  revenge, 
jnyy^  §.  13.  Envy  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind» 

caufed  by  the  confideration  of  a  good  wc 
defire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  ihould  not  have  had  it 
before  us. 

Whatpaf.  §.  14.  Thefe  two  laft,   envy  and  anger» 

fions  allmcn     not  being  caufed  by  pain  and  pleafure,  ntn-. 
^^^*  ply  in  themfelves,  but  having  in  them  fomc 

mixed  confidcrations  of  ourfclves  and  others,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  bccaufe  thofe  other 
parts  of  vahiing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  h 
wanting  in  them  :  but  all  the  reft  terminating  purely  in. 

?ain  and  pleafure,  arc,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  men, 
or  we  love,  delire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  refpedt 
of  picafure;  we  hate,  fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  refpecfl 
of  pain  ultimately  :  in  fine,  all  thelb  paflions  are  moved 
by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  caufes  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  or  to  have  picafure  or  pain  fomc 
way  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  pur 
hatred  ufually  to  the  fubjed  (at  leaft  if  a  fenfiblc  01^ 

voluntary 
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voluntary  agent)  vhich  has  produced  pain  in  us,  bc- 
caufe  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  conftant  pain  :  but  we  do  not 
fo  conftantly  love  what  has  done  us  good ;  becaufe  plea- 
fure  operates  not  fo  ftrongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  becaufe 
Ave  are  not  fo  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  fo  again. 
But  this  by  the  by. 

$.  15,  By  pleafure  and  pain,  delight  and 
uneafinefs,  I  muft  all  alone  be  undcrftood    pit^^^J^^if^^ 
(as  I  have  above  intiraated)  to  mean  not 
only  bodily  pain  and  pleafure,  but  whatfoever  delight 
or  uncalinefs  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arifing  from  any 
grateful  or  unacceptable  fenfation  or  refledlion. 

$.  16.  It  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  in  reference • 
to  the  paflions,  the  removal  or  leffening  of  a  pain  is  con- 
fidered, and  operates  as  a  pleafure :  and  the  lofs  or  di* 
miniihing  of  a  pleafure,  as  a  pain. 

f.  17.  The  paflions  too  have  moft  of  shamc, 
them  in  moft  perfons  operations  on  the 
body,  and  caufe  various  changes  in  it ;  which  not  be«* 
ing  always  fenfible,  do  not  make  a  nccrflary  part  of  the 
idea  of  each  paflion.  For  fhame,  which  is  an  uneafi- 
nefs of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  fomo- 
thing  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lelfen  the  valued  eftecnv 
ivhich  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  blufhing  ac- 
companying it. 

$.  18.  I  would  not  be  miftaken  here,  as    Thcfcin- 
^f  I  meant  this  as  a  difcourfc  of  the  paflions ;     ftanccs  to 
they  are  many  more  than  thofe  I  have  here    j^^^'Jj^"' 
'toitied :  and  thofe  I  have  taken  notice  of    paflions  are  ' 
"^ould  each  of  them  require  a  much  latgcr,    got  from 
^^d  more  accurate  difcourfc.     I  have  only     ^^"jft^wn  an^ 
'^^entioncd  thefc  here  as  fo  many  inftances     ^^      °°* 
^^  rnodes  of  pleafure  and  pain  refulting  in  our  minds 
"orn  various  confiderations  of  good  and  evil.     I  might 
Perhaps  have  inftanced  in  other  modes  of  pleafure  and 
,  P^in  more  Ample  than  thefe,  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and 
^^irft,  and  the  pleafure  of  eatingand  drinking  to  remove 
^^m  ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  pleafure  of  mu- 
"^k;  pain  from  captious  uninftrudlivc  wrangling,  and 
^he  pleafure  of  rational  converfation  with  a  friend,  or  of 
^elUdiricdlcd  ftudy  in  the  fearch  and  difcovcry  of  truth. 

But 
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But  the  pafllions  being  of  much  more  concernment  to 
us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  inllance  in  them,  and  (how 
how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  fenia-* 
tion  and  reHcdlion, 


CHAP.    XXL 
Of  Power. 

This  idea  $•  I '  HPHE  mind  being  every  day  !«• 

liowgou  J^    formed,  by  the  fenfes,  of  the 

alteration  of  thofe  iimple  ideas  it  obfervea 
jn  things  wkhout,  and.  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to 
an  end,  and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exift 
which  was  not  before  1  refledling  alfo  on  what  paflfes 
within  hiinfelf,  and  obferving  a  conflant  change  of  its 
ideas,  fometimes  by  the  impreflion  of  outward  objeds 
on  the  fenfes,  and  fometimes  by  the  determination  of 
its  own  choice ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  fo 
conftantly  obfervcd  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes 
will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things  by  like 
agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  confiders  in  one  thing 
the  poflibility  of  having  any  of  its  fimple  ideas  changed, 
and  in  another  the  poflibility  of  making  that  change : 
and  fo  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus 
we  fay,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.  to  deftroy 
the  conliftency  of^its  infenfible  parts,  and  confequently 
its  hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid ;  and  gold  has  a  power 
to  be  melted  :  that  the  fun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax, 
and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  fun,  whereby 
the  yellowncfs  is  deftroyed,  and  whitenefs  made  to  cxi^ 
In  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cafes,  the  power 
we  conlidcr  is  in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable 
ideas  :  for  we  cannot  obferve  any  alteration  to  be  made 
in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfervablc 
change  of  its  fenfible  ideas ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration 
to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  fomc  of  iti 
Ideas* 

§•2. 
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$.  2.  Power,  thus  conlidcred,  is  twOjfold>  p^^^^  ^^^^ 
viz.  as  able  to  makcj  or  able  to  receive,  any  and  pafllvt* 
change :  the  one  may  be  called  adive,  and 
the  other  paflive  power.  Whether  matter  be  not  wholly 
deftitutc  of  a&ive  power,  as  its  author  God  is  truly 
above  all  pailive  power ;  and  whether  the  intermediate 
date  of  created  fpirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is  capa- 
ble of  both  aftive  and  paflive  power,  may  be  worth  con- 
fideration.  I  fhali  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry ;  my 
prefent  buiinefs  being  not  to  fi^rch  into  the  original  of 
power,  but  how  wc  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  fince 
adtive  powers  make  fo  great  a  part  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  natural  fubftances  (as  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter  J  and  I 
mention  them  as  fuch  according  to  common  apprehen- 
fion ;  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  fo  truly  adUve  powers, 
as* our  hafty  thoughts  are  apt  to  reprefent  them,  I  judge 
it  not  amifs,  by  this  intimation,  to  dired:  our  minds  to 
to  the  confideration  of  G|od  and  fpirits,  for  the  clcareft 
idea  of  adi ve  powers. 

$.  3.  I  confefs  power  includes  in  it  fome    p 
kind  of  relation,  (a  relation  to  adion  or    cludw  id*, 
'change)  as  indoKl  which  of  our  ideas,  of    ti«iu 
what  kind  fbever,   when  attentively  con- 
fidered,  does  not  ?  For  our  ideas  of  extenfion,  duration^ 
and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  fecret 
relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and  motion  have  fbrnc- 
thing  relative  in  them  much  more  vifibly :  and  fcnfi- 
ble  qualities,  as  colours  and  fmells,  &c.  what  are  they 
but  the  powers  of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to  our 
perception  ?  &c.    And  if  confidered  in  the  things  them* 
felvesj  do  they  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture^ 
and  motion  of  the  parts?  AU  which  include  fome  kind 
of  i'elation  in  them.    Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I 
Think  may  well  have  a  place  amongft  other  iimple  ideas, 
and  be  confidered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  thofc 
that  make  a  principle  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas 
of  fubflancesj  as  wc  fball  hereafter  have  occafion  to 
obferve. 

$.4.  We  arc  abundantly  furni (lied  with    Thcdcaitft 
the  idea  of  paflive  power  by  almoft  aU  forts    '"^"JJ^^jJ]'* 
tf  ieniibk  things*    la  nioft  of  them  we    £^^{ttdc. 
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-cannot  avoid  obferving  their  fenfibic  qualities,   nay, 
their  very  fubftances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux:  and 
therefore  with  reafon  we  look  on  them  as  liable  ftill  to 
*  the  fame  change.     Nor  have  we  of  aftive  power  (which 
is  the  more  proper  flgnification  of  the  word  power) 
fewer  inftanccs  :    lince  whatever  change  is  obfcrved, 
the  mind  muft  collect  a  power  fomewhere  able  to  make 
that  change,  as  well  as  a  poflibility  in  the  thing  itfelf 
to  receive  it.     But  yet,  if  we  will  confidcr  it  attentively, 
boidies,  by  our  fenfes,   do  not  aflbrd  us  fo  clear  and 
diftinft  an  idea  of  adive  power,  as  we  have  from  re- 
flection on  the  operations  of  our  minds.     For  all  powxr 
relating  to  ai^tion,   and  there  being  but  two  forts  of 
adtion,   whereof  we  have  any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and 
motion;  let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the  cleareil 
ideas   of   the  powers    which    produce    thefe    actions. 
I.  Of  thinking,  body  aflbrds  us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is 
only  from  rcHedion  that  we  have  that.      2.  -Neither 
have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion.    A  body  at  reft  aflbrds  us  no  idea  of  any  acflivc 
power  to  move;  and  when  it  is  fct  in  motion  itfelf, 
that  motion  is  rather  a  paflion,  than  an  action  in  it. 
For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  motion  of  a  billiard-ftick, 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  paflion :  alfo 
when  by  impulfe  it  fcts  another  ball  in  motion  that 
lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had 
received  from  another,  and  lofcs  in  itfelf  fo  much  as 
the  other  received  :  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obfcure 
idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in  body,  whillt  we 
obferve  it  only  to  transfer,   but  not  produce  any  mo- 
rion.    For  it  is  but  a  very  obfcure  idea  of  powier,  which 
reaches  not  the  production  of  the  aftion,  but  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  paffion.     For  fo  is  motion  in  a  body 
impelled  by  another;    the  continuation  of  the  altera- 
tion made  in  it  from  reft  to  motion  being  little  more 
an  adion,  than  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its 
gure  by  the  fame  blow  is  an  action.     The  idea  of  die 
cginning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  reHedififti^n 
what  paHes  in  ourfelves,  where  we  iind  byAtxperiA    • 
that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by.  a  't}^w»hi 
miod,  we  can  move  the  parCBr  of  ^goAiiM 
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were  before  at  reft.  So  that  it  Teems  to  mc,  w;e  have 
from  the  obfcrvation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our 
fenfea  but  a  very  imperfcfit  obfcurc  idea  of  adive 
power,  fincc  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  thcmfelves 
of  the  power  to  begin  any  a<ftion,  cither  motion  or 
thought.  But  if,  from  the  impulfe  bodies  are  obfcFved 
'  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  power,  it  fcrves  as  well  to  my  purpofe, 
fcnfation  being  one  of  thofe  ways  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
confider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not 
receive  its  idea  of  adive  power  clearer  from  refle<fti<m 
on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external 
fenfation. 

$.  5.  This  at  Icaft  I  think  evident,  that    _.„    , 

c    J    ■  r  I  .      L      ■  ^'"  and  on- 

we  find  in  ourfclves  a  jjowcr  to  begm  or  derflanciintr, 
forbear,  continue  or  end  fevcral  anions  of  twop6wei». 
our   minds,    and  motions    of   our   bodies,  ' 

barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  order- 
ing, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  do- 
ing  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  a<iHon.      This    power 
"which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  conlideration  of 
any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  conlldcr  it ;  or  to  prefer 
the  morion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to   its  reft,  and 
~%'icc  vcrfa,  in  any  particular  inftancc:  is  that  which  we 
call  the  will.     The  a^ual  exercifc  of  that  power,  by  di- 
TC<fling  any  particular  adion,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
>vhich  we  call  volition  or  willing.    The  forbearance  of 
xhac  aOion,  confequent  to  fuch  order  or  command  of 
'  The  mind,  is  called  voluntary.     And  whatfoever  action 
ii  performed  without  fuch  a  thought  of  the  niind,  U 
cfalted  involuntary.    The  power  of  perception  is  thac 
■*hich  we  call  the  underftanding.    Perception,  which 
'V'emake  the  adt  of  theundcrllanding,  is  of  three  fort:i : 
». 'The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind.     a.  The  per- 
'«:eptlonof  the  fignification  of  figns.    3.  The  percep- 
'  '*ion  of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy,    aj^'ectncnt  or 
"<3ifiereement,  thac  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas. 
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Facultr.  5*  ^*  Thcfe  powers  of  the  mind^  viz.  of 

perceivings  and  of  preferring,  are  ufually 
called  by  another  name :  and  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeak* 
ing,  is,  that  the  underftanding  and  will  are  two  uciil- 
ties  of  the  mind ;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  ufed 
as  all  words  ihould  be,  fo  as  not  to  breed  any  confufioA 
in  men's  thoughts,*,  by  being  fuppofed  (as  I  fulpcA  it 
has  been)  to  Hand  for  fome  real  beings  in  the  foul  that 
performed  thofe  adlions  of  undcrilanding  and  volitiosA 
For  when  we  fay  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  fupe- 
rior  faculty  of  the  foul :  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free ;  that 
it  deteraiines  the  inferior  faculties ;  that  it  follows  the 
didtates  of  the  underftanding^  &c.  though  thefe,  and 
the  like  expreflions,  by  thofc  that  carefully  attend  to 
their  own  ideas,  and  condud  their  thoughts  more  by 
the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  found  of  words,  may 
be  underftood  in  a  clear  and  diftind  fcnfc ;  yet  I  fuf- 
pedl,  I  fay,  that  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  faculties  has 
mifled  many  into  a  confufed  notion  of  fo  many  diftindt 
agents  in  us,  which  had  their  feveral  provinces  and  au- 
thorities, and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  feveral 
adions,  as  fo  many  diftind:  beings ;  which  has  been  no 
fniall  occafion  of  wrangling,  obfcurity,  and  uncertainty 
in  queftions  relating  to  them. 

Whence  the  ^'  7*  Every  one,  I  think,  finds  in  him- 

ideaof  li-  fclf  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue 
beny  and  or  put  an  end  to  feveral  adions  in  himfelf. 
••^^V*  From  the  confideration  of  the  extent  of  this 

power  of  the  mind  over  the  adions  of  the  man,  which 
every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  arifc  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 

neceflity. 

$.  8.  All  the  adions  that  we  have  any 

^ij*^^*  idea  of,  reducing  themfelves,  as  has  been 

^  ***  faid,  to  thcfe  two,  viz.  thinking  and  mo- 

tion ;  fo  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think,  or  not  td 
think;  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  pre- 
ference or  diredion  of  his  own  mind;  fo  far  is  a  mail 
free*  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  ate 
not  equally  in  a  man's  power ;  w  hcrever  doing  or  not 
doing,  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of 
his  mind  direding  it :  there  he  is  not  freCj  though  per- 

I  haps 
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haps  the  adlion  may  be  voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of 
liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  for- 
bear any  particular  a^ftion,  according  to  the  determina- 
lioft  or  thought  of  the  mind>  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other ;  where  either  of  them  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  ac- 
cording to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  that 
agent  is  under  neceffity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be 
where  there,  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will ;  but 
there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  will,  there  may  be 
volition,  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  conlidera- 
tion  of  an  obvious  inftance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

$.  9.  A  tennis  ball,  whether  in  motion 
by  the  ftroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  ftill  at  J"§jjf^|* 
reft,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  ing  and  wiJU 
agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reafon,  we 
Ihall  find  it  is  becaufe  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to 
think,  and  confcqucntly  not  to  have  any  volition,  or 
preference  of  motion  to  reft,  or  vice  verfai  and  there- 
fore has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  reft  come  under  our  idea  of  necefTary,  and 
are  fo  called.  Likewife  a  man  felling  into  the  water 
(a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty^ 
is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though 
lie  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling;  yet  the  forbearance 
of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the  ftop  or  cef- 
fation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  and 
therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  ftriking  him- 
felf,  or  his  friend,  by  a  convulfive  motion  of  his  arm> 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind,  to  ftop,  or  forbear;  no-body  thinks 
he  has  in  this  liberty ;  every  one  pities  him,  as  a(fting 
by  nccefliity  and  conftraint. 

$.  ID.  Again,  fuppofe  a  man  be  carried, 
whilft  faft  afleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a    ^vdmon? 
perfon  he  longs  to  fee  and  fpeak   with; 
and  be  there  locked  faft  in,  beyond  hi$  power  to  get 
out ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himfclf  in  fo  de- 
lirable  company,  which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  i.e.  pre- 
fers his  ftay  to  going  away  ;  I  alk.  Is  not  this  ftay  vo- 
luntary ?  I  think  no-body,  will  doubt  it ;  and  yet  being 

Vol.  I.  Q^  locked 
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locked  fad  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to 
Aay>  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring;  but 
to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearii^ 
to  do>  according  .is  the  mind  (liall  chnfc  or  direct.  Our 
idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  far  as  that  powcr^  and  no 
farther.  For  wherever  redraint  comes  to  check  that 
power,  or  compulfion  takes  away  that  indiHcrency  of 
ability  on  cither  fide  to  act,  or  to  forbear  afting  j  there 
liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  prcfcntly  ccafcs. 
Voluntary  5-  ^i-    Wc  have  inibnccs  enough,  and 

oppofed  to       often  ipore  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies» 
involuntary,     A  man's  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  ciicu- 
nottoneccf-    Jat^s,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  any 
^^*  thought  or  volition  to  (lop ;  and  therefore 

in  refpcfl:  of  thefc  motions,  ^hcre  reft  depends  not  on 
his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determination  of  his 
mind,   if  it  fliould  prefer  it,   he  it>  not  a  ixt^  agent 
i^onvuhivc  motions  agitate  his  legs,  fo  that  though  he 
wills  it  ever  fo  much,  he  cannot  by  any  f>o\vcr  of  hii    ■ 
mind  flop  their  motion   (as  in  that  odd  difcafe  called 
chorea  fandii  Viti)  but  he  is  perpetually   dancing:  he 
is  not  at  liberty  in  this  aftion,  but  under  as  much  nc- 
cedlty   of  moving,  as  a  (lone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis- 
ball  Ilruck  with  a  racket.     On  the  other  fide,  a  palff 
or  the  rtocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  hii 
body  to  another  place.     In  all  thcfe  there  is  want  A 
freedom  ;  though  the  fitting  dill  even  of  a  paralyticki 
whilft  he  prefers  it  c6  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary* 
Voluntary  then  is  not  oppofed  to  ncccflary,  but  to  in- 
voluntary.    For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to 
what  he  cannot  do ;  the  (late  he  is  in,  to  its  abfcncc 
or  change  though  necellity  has  made  it  in  itfelf  yxO^ 
alterable. 

$.  I  a.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  bod/a 
wLt?^*      .    fo  it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds :  whc*^ 

any  one  is  fuch,  that  wc  have  pow  er  to  tak^ 
it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  tb^ 
mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  bein^ 
tinder  the  necedity  of  having  ibme  ideas  conllaotly  iri 

hi» 
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his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  thinks  or  not  to  think ;  no 
more  than  he  is  at  liberty,  whether  his  body  (hall  touch 
any  other  or  no  :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another^  is  n.any  times  in 
his  choice;  and  then  he  is  in  refpedt  of  his  ideas  as 
much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  refpedt  of  bodies  he  rcils 
on  :  he  can  at  pleafure  remove  himfelf  from  one  toano-^ 
then  But  yet  fomc  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  fome  mo- 
tions to  the  body,  are  fuch  as  iA  certain  circumftanccs 
it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  abfcnce  by  the  ut- 
mod  effort  it  can  ufe.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himfelf 
in'ith  other  contemplations  :  and  fometimes  a  boifterous 
pafllon  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  out 
bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on 
other  things,  which  we  would  rather  choofe.  But  as 
foon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  (top  or  continue, 
begriQ  or  forbear,  ariy  of  thefe  motions  of  the  hcAf 
without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks 
fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  confider  the 
man  as  a  free  agent  again. 

$.  ij.  Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want- 
•  ing,  or  the  power  to  aA  or  forbear  accord-    ^St^^' 
ingto  the  diredion  of  thought;  there  ne- 
cdTity  takes  place.    This  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition^ 
when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  adion  ii 
contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  com- 
puliion ;  when  the  hindering  or  (topping  any  adion  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  dklled  reftraint.     Agents 
^hat  have  no  thought,  no  volition^  at  all,  are  in  every 
^hing  nccefTary  agents. 

$.  14.  If  this  be  fo  Tas  I  imagine  it  is)  I 
J^vc  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it  may  not    j^^^j^^ 
'^Ip  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,    tht  wiO? 
^(id  I  think,  unreafonable,  becaufe  uninteU 
'■gible  queftion,  viz.  Whether  man's  will  be  free,  or 
po  ?  For  if  I  miftake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have 
'^id,  that  the  queftion  itfelf  is  altogether  improper; 
^^  it  is  as  infignificant  to  a(k,  whether  man's  will  be 
^^,  as  to  a(k  whether  his  deep  be  fwift,  or  his  virtue 
^uare ;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as 

Q^a  fwiffe* 
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fwiftncfs  of  motion  is  to  deep,  or  fqiiarencfs  to  virtue. 
Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  quef- 
tion,  as  cither  of  thcfc ;  becaufc  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to  (Iccp,  nor  the 
ditFerence  of  figure  to  virtue:  and  when  any  one  well 
confidcrs  it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that 
liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agenlSj 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will, 
which  is  alfo  but  a  power. 
-• -. .  §.  ic.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  cxplain- 

Volition.  -J--  1  -r-*^         I 

mg  and  givmg  clear  notioQs  of  internal 
actions  by  founds,  that  1  inuft  here  warn  my  rcadei 
that  ordering,  dircding,  choofing,  preferring,  &c.  which 
I  have  made  ufe  of,  will  not  diltindly  enough  exprefi 
volition,  unlefs  he  will  reflect  on  what  he  himfclf  does 
\vhen  he  wills.  For  example,  preferring,  which  fecms 
perhaps  bcft  to  cxprefs  the  a(ft  of  \K)lition,  docs  it  not 
precii'ely.  For  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  tc 
■walking,  yet  who  can  fay  he  ever  wills  it?  Voliciony  it 
is  plain,  is  an  ad:  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  thai 
dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have  over  any  part  of  the 
man,  by  employing  ir  in,  or  with-holding  it  from,  any 
particular  acHon.  And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  fa- 
culty to  do  this  ?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing  more  in 
cficd  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  deter- 
mine its  thought,  to  the  producing,  continuing,  or 
flopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  onus?  For 
can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to 
think  on  its  own  arflioRs,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  oi 
omiffion  either  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  -will  ? 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the 
other  lidc,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear 
doing  any  particular  adion,  according  as  its  doing  or 
tbrbcarancc  has  the  adwal  preference  in  the  mind; 
which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  according  as  he  him- 
fclf wills  it. 

§.  i6.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  will  is 
Powers  be-  nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  frce- 
a^rnt".^  dom  another  power  or  ability  :    fo  that  to 

*  afk,  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  istoaik 

•ivhcther  one  power  has  another  power,  one  ability  ano- 
ther 
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ther  ability;  a  qucftion  at  firft  fight  too  groflyabfurd. 
to  make  a  difputc,  or  need  an  anfwer.  For  Mho  is  it 
that  fees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  arc 
attributes  only  of  fubftances,  and  not  of  powers  them- 
felves?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  queflion,  viz. 
Whether  the  will  be  free?  is  in  eiletft  to  alk.  Whether 
the  will  be  a  fubftance,  an  agent?  or  at  lead  to  fup- 
pofc  it,  lincc  freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to 
nothing  clfc.  If  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of 
fpcech  be  applied  to  power,  or  may  be  attributed  to 
the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  pro- 
ducing motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  pre- 
ference ;  which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free, 
and  is  freedom  itfelf.  But  if  any  one  fliould  afk,^'hc- 
thcr  freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  fufpe(fled  not  to 
undcrftand  well  what  be  faid ;  and  he  would  be  thought 
todcferve  Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  w'as  2, 
denomination  for  the  poHeflion  of  riches,  Ihould  de- 
mand whether  riches  thcmfclvcs  were  rich. 

J.  17.  However  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have 
given  to  this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they 
Jiave  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  act- 
ing, may,  by  an  appropriation  that  difguifes  its  true 
fenfe,  ferve  a  little  to  palliate  the  abfurdity  ;  yet  the 
will  in  truth  fignifies  nothing  but  a  power,  or  ability, 
to  prefer  orchoofe:  and  wht-n  the  will,  under  the  name 
of  a  faculty,  is  confidered  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  abilit/ 
to  do  fomcthing,  the  abfurdity  in  faying  ir  is  free,  or 
not.frec,  will  ealily  difcover  icfclf.  For  if  it  be  rea- 
ionible  to  fuppofe  and  talk  of  faculties,  as  diftindt 
beings  that  can  adl  (as  we  do,  when  we  fay  the  will 
orders,  and  the  will  is  free)  it  is  fit. that  we  fliould 
nuke  a  fpeaking  faculty,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and  a 
dancing  faculty,  by  which  thofe  actions  are  produced, 
which  arc  but  feveral  modes  of  motion  ;  as  well  as  we 
n)akc  the  will  and  underftanding  to  be  faculties,  by 
which  the  actions  of  choofing  and  perceiving  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  but  feveral  modes  of  thinking:  and 
we  may  as  properly  fay,  that  it  is  the  finging  faculty 
fiftgi,  and  the  dancing  faculty  dances  ;  as  that  the  will 
CliO(3(fc«,  or  that  the  undcrfi^anding  conceives ;  or,  as  is 

0^3  ufual. 
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ufual,  that  the  vfAX  direcfls  the  underftanding>  or  the 
.imderftanding  obcysj,  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  being 
altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  fay^  that  the 
power  of  r{>eaking  direds  the  power  of  finging,  or  the 
power  of  iinging  obeys  or  difobeys  the  power  of  fpeak- 
jng. 

$•  z8.  This  way  of  talking,  neverthelefs,  ha^  pre- 
vailed, and,  as  I  guefs,  produced  great  confufion.  For 
thefe  being  all  dinerent  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the 
man,  to  do  feveral  a<5lions^  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
jit :  but  the  power  to  do  one  aAion,  is  not  operated 
on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  adiion.  For  the 
power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choofing, 
nor  tHe  power  of  choofing  on  the  power  of  thinking; 
no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power 
of  finging,  or  the  power  of  finging  on  thp  power  of 
dancing;  as  any  one,  who  refledfts  on  it,  will  eafily  per- 
ceive: and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  fay,  when  we  thus 
fpeak^  that  the  will  operates  on  the  undcri^nding^  or 
the  underftanding  on  the  will. 

$.19*  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  afhial  thought  nuf 
be  the  occafion  of  volition,  or  exercifing  the  power  % 
nian  has  to  choofe ;  or  the  a(flual  choice  of  the  mind, 
the  caufe  of  adtual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing:  as 
the  adlual  finging  of  fuch  a  tune,  may  be  the  caufe 
of  dancing  fuch  a  dance,  and  the  adlual  dancing  of 
fueh  a  dance  the  occafion  of  finging  fuch  a  tune.  But 
in  ail  thefe  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  ano- 
ther :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  thefe 
powers  \  it  is  "the  man  that  does  the  action,  it  is  the 
agent  that  has  power^  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  ^ 
relations,  not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power, 
or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or 
is  not  free,  and  not  the  power  itfelf.  For  freedom,  W 
not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has  or 
has  r^ot  a  power  to  adt. 

$.  20.  The  attributing  to  faculties  that 
ii«^D^ot t^  ^^'^*^  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  cc- 
tbt  will.  cafion  to  this  way  of  talking :  but  the  intro- 

ducing into  difcourfes  concerning  the  mwA^ 

with 
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with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operatingi 
has,  I  fuppofe,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
that  part  of  ourfelves,  as  the  great  ufe  and  mention  of 
the  like  invention  of  faculties,  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfick.  Not 
that  I  deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and 
mind  :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operat- 
ing, elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  opemte. 
For  nothing  can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ; 
and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that  has  no  power  to 
operate.  Nor  do  1  deny,  that  thofe  words,  and  the 
like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  ufe  of  Ian- 
i;uagC8,  that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  afFedation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  phi- 
lofophy  itfelf,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  drefs,  yet 
when  it  appears  in  public,  mull  have  fo  much  com- 
placency, as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  faihion  and 
language  of  the  country,  fo  far  as  it  can  con^irt  with 
truth  and  perfpicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been,  that 
faculties  have  been  fpoken  of  and  reprefented  as  fo 
many  diftinft  agents.  For  it  being  afkcd,  what  it  was 
that  digcfted  the  meat  in  our  ftomachs  ?  it  Wfiis  a  ready 
and  very  fatisfadory  anfwer,  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  di- 
gcftive  faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come 
out  of  the  body?  the  expulfive  faculty.  What  moved? 
the  motive  faculty.  And  fo  in  the  mind,  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  or  the  undcrftandin^,  undcrftood  ;  and  the 
cloftive  faculty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  commanded^* 
This  is  in  Ihort  to  fay,  that  the  ability  to  digeft,  di- 
gefted  ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved  j  and  the  abi- 
lity to  underftand,  underftood.  For  faculty,  ability^ 
and  power,  I  think,  aVe  but  different  names  of  the  fame 
things;  which  ways  of  fpea king,  when  put  into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much ; 
that  digeftion  is  performed  by  fomcthing  that  is  able 
to  digefl,  motion  by  fomething  able  to  move,  and  un- 
derftanding  by  fomething  able  to  underftand.  And  in 
truth  it  would  be  very  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  otherwife ; 
as  ftrange  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without 
being  able  to  be  free« 

Ct4  §.  2t. 
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§.  21.    To  return  then  to  the  inquiry 
j^torman.    ^^out  liberty,  I  think  the  queftion  is  not 

proper,  whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whe- 
ther ^  man  be  free.     Thus,  I  think, 

I.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  dire<^ion  or 
choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  exiftence  of  any  ac- 
tion to  the  non-exiftence  of  that  a&ion,  and  vice  verfa, 
make  it  to  exift  or  not  exift ;  fo  far  he  is  free.  For  if 
I  can,  by  a  thought  diredling  the  motion  of  my  finger, 
make  it  move  when  it  was  at  reft,  or  vice  verfa ;  it  is 
evident,  that  in  refpecl  of  that  I  am  free :  and  if  I 
can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to, 
the  other,  produce  cither  words  or  filence,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  fpcak,  or  hold  my  peace ;  and  as  far  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  afting,  or  not  ading,  by  the  determination 
of  his  own  thought  preferring  either,  fo  far  is  a  man  free. 
For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  he  will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can, 
by  preferring  any  adlion  to  its  not  being,  or  reft  to  any 
aftion,  produce  that  adion  or  reft,  fo  far  can  he  do 
what  he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  adion  to  its 
abfence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can  fcarce  tell 
how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do 
what  he  wills.  So  that  in  refped  of  adions  within  the 
reach  of  fuch  a  power  in  him,  a  man  fccms  as  free,  as 
it  is  poflible  for  freedom  to  make  him. 
In  rcfpca  of  . §•  ".  But  the  inquifitive  mind  of  man, 
willing,  a  Willing  to  Ih Lit  Oil  from  himfclr,  as  far  as 
roan  is  not  he  can,  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be 
free.  |3y  putting  himfelf  into  a  worfc  ftate  than 

that  of  fatal  ncceflity,  is  not  content  with  this :  free- 
dom, unlefs  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  fcrvc 
the  turn  :  and  it  pafTcs  for  a  good  pica,  that  a  man  is 
not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to. 
ad  what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man'^  liberty,  there 
yet  therefore  is  raifcd  this  farther  queflion.  Whether  a 
man  be  free  to  will  ?  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  difputed  whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as 
tQ  that  I  imagine, 

§.  23., That  willing,   or  volition,    being  an  adion, 
and  freedom  confilling  in  a  power  of  ading   or  not 

ading. 
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ading,  a  man  in  refped  of  willing  or  the  adl  of  voli- 
tioHj  when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once  propofed 
to  his  thoughts,  as  prcfently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  very  manifcft :  for  it  being  una-, 
voidable  that  the  adion  depending  on  his  will  (hould 
cxift,  or  not  cxitt :  and  its  exiftcntc,  or  not  exiftence, 
following  perfedly  the  determination  and  preference  of 
his  will ;  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  exiftence,  or  not 
cxiflence  of  that  adion  ;  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
he  will  the  one,  or  the  other ;  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other :  lince  one  of  them  muft  neceflarilv  follow ; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and 
determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it: 
for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in 
rcfped  of  the  ad  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  is 
not  free :  liberty  conlifting  in  a  power  to  ad,  or  not  to 
ad ;  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon  fuch 
a  propofal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  neceflary  to 
prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  adion  in  a  man's 
power,  which  -is  once  fo  propofed  to  his  thoughts ;  ^ 
man  muft  necefiarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,, 
upon  which  preference  or  volition,  tTic  adipn  or  its  for- 
bearance certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But 
the  ad  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  refped  of  that 
ad  of  willing  is  under  a  ncceflity,  and  fo  cannot  be  free ; 
unlcfs  neceflity  and  freedom  can  confift  together,  and  a 
pfian  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

$.  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  propofals  of 
prefent  adion,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to 
will,  becaufe  he  cannot  forbear  willing:  liberty  con- 
iifting  in  a  power  to  ad  or  to  forbear  ading,  and  in 
that  only.  For  a  man  that  fits  ftill  is  faid  yet  to  be  at 
liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man 
fitting  ftill  has  not  a  power  to  remove  himfclf,  he  is  not 
at  liberty;  fo  likewifc  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice, 
though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  cannot 
Hop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  fo,  it  is 
plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking*  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
pofed to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether 
ae  will  determine  himfelf  to  walk^  or  give  off  walking, 

or 
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or  no :  he  mull  ncceflarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of 
'them,  M'alking  or  not  walking ;  and  fo  it  is  in  regard' 
of  all  other  adtions  in  our  power  fo  propofed,  which  arc 
the  far  greater  number.  For  confidcring  the  vaft  num. 
ber  of  voluntary  adions  that  fucceed  one  another  every 
moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives, 
there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  pro- 
pofed  to  the  will,  till  the  tim€l  they  are  to  be  done : 
and  in  all  fuch  adlions,  as  I  have  (hown,  the  mind  in 
refpedl  of  willjng  has  not  a  power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft, 
wherein  confifts  liberty.  The  mind  in  that  cafe  has  not 
a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it  cannot  avoid  fome  deter- 
mination concerning  them,  lot  the  confideration  be  as 
ihort,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves 
the  man  in  the  ftate  he  was^  before  thinking,  or  changes 
it ;  continues  the  adlion,  or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby 
it  is  manifcd,  that  ft  orders  and  dircds  one,  in  prefe- 
rence to  or  with  negleft  of  the  other,  and  thereby 
cither  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  unavoidably 
voluntary. 

The  will  dc-  §•  -5«  Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  moft 
tcrmincdhy  cafes  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he 
fomcthing,  \v\\\^  or  no  j  the  next  thing  demanded,  is, 
without  It.  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which 
of  the  two  he  pleafes,  motion  or  reft  ?  This  queftion 
carries  the  abfurdity  of  it  fo  manifeftly  in  itfelf,  that 
one  might  thereby  fufficiently  be  convinced  that  liberty 
concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  afk,  whether  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  reft,  fpeaking  or 
filence,  which  he  pleafes ;  is  to  afk,  whether  a  man  can 
will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleafed  with  what  he  is  pleafcd' 
with?  A  queftion  which,  I  think,  needs  no  anfwer; 
and  they  who  can  make  a  queftion  of  it,  muft  fuppofc 
one  will  to  determine  the  ads  of  another,  and  another 
to  determine  that ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

$.  26.  To  avoid  thefe  and  the  like  abfurditlcs,  no- 
thing can  be  of  greater  ufe,  ^han  to  eftablifh  in  our 
minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  confidera- 
tion. If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well 
fixed  in  the  underftandings,  and  carried  along  with  us 
in  our  minds,  as  they  oucht*  through  all  the  qucftions 

that 
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that  arc  raifcd  about  them,  I  fuppofc  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts,  and  entangle 
their  underftandings,  would  be  much  caficr  refolvcd; 
and  wc  fhould  perceive  where  the  confufed  fignification 
of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caufed  the 
obfcurity. 

§.  27.  Firft  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  re-  Freedom, 
membered,  that  freedom  coniifts  in  the  de- 
I^endcnce  of  the  exiftence,  or  not  exiftence  of  any  aiftion, 
upon  our  volition  of  it;  and  not  in  the  dependence  of 
any  adion,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  prefepcnce.  A  man 
Handing' on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards 
downwards  into  the  fca,  not  becaufc  he  has  a  power  to 
do  the  contrary  adion,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards 
upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do  :  but  he  is  therefore  free 
becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a 
greater  force  than  his  cither  holds  him  faft,  or  tumbles 
him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafe ;  becaufc  the 
doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular  adion  k  no 
longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  clofe  prifbner  in  a 
room  twenty  feet  fquare,  being  at  the  north  fide  of  his 
chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  fouthward, 
becaufe  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the 
fame  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  i.  e.  to  walk 
twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this  then  confifts  freedom,  viz^  in  our  being  able 
to  ad:  or  not  to  ad,  according  as  we  (hall  choofe  or  wilL 

$.  28.  Secondly,  we  muft  remember,  that  . 

volition  or  willing  is  an  ad  of  the  mind  ^^"*^' 
direding  its  thought  to  the  produdion  of 
any  adion,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce 
it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave 
here,  under  the  word  adion,  to  comprehend  the  for^ 
btarance  too  of  any  adion  propofed :  fitting  ftill,  or 
holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  fpeaking  are  pro- 
pofedj  though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the 
determination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
their  confequences  as  the  contrary  adions,  may,  on  that 
conlideration,  well  enough  pafs  for  adions  too:  but 
fhis  I  fay,  that  I  may  npt  bp  liiiitaken,  if  for  brevity 
(ake  I  fpeak  thu^. 
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What  deter-  ?'  ^9*  Thirdly,  The  will  being  nothing 
mines  the  but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  dircd:  the  ope- 
wilL  rative  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  reft, 

as  far  as  they  depend  on  fuch  diredlioni 
to  the  queftion.  What  is  it  determines  the  will?  the 
true  and  proper  anfwer  is.  The  mind.  For  that  which 
determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or 
that  particular  diredion,  ;s  nothing  but  the  agent  itfclf 
cxercifing  the  power  it  has,  that  particular  way.  If  this 
anfwer  fatisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  quef-- 
tion.  What,  determines  the  will  ?  is  this.  What  moves 
the  mind,  in  every  particular  inftance,  to  determine  its 
general  power  of  direding  to  this  or  that  particular 
motjon  or  reft?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  the  motive  for 
continuing  in  the  fame  ftate  or  action,  is  only  the  pre-- 
fent  fatisfaftion  in  it ;  the  motive  to  change,  is  always 
ibme  uncadnefs ;  nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  change 
of  ftate,  or  uponany  new  adiion,  but  fome  uneafinefs. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put 
it  upon  a<^ion,  which  for  ftiortnefs  fake  we  will  call 
determining  of  the  will ;  which  I  fliall  more  at  large 
explain. 

Will  and  dc.  §•  30-  But,  in  the  way  to  it,  it  will  be 
fire  muft  not  ncceffary  to  premife,  that  though  I  have 
be  confound-  above  endeavoured  to  exprcfs  the  aft  of  vo- 
^  lition  by  choofing,  preferring,  and  the  like 

terms,  that  fignify  dcfire  as  well  as.  volition,  for  want, 
of  other  words  to  mark  that  acfl  of  the  mind,  whole 
proper  name  is  willing  or  volition  ;  yet  it  being  a  very 
limple  aft,  whofocvcr  defircs  to  undcrftand  what  it  is> 
will  better  find  it  by  rcficfting  on  his  own  mind,  and 
obferving  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any  vari- 
ety of  articulate  founds  whatfocvcr.  This  caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  mifled  by  exprcflions  that  do 
not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between  the  will 
and  fcvcral  afts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  diftinft  from 
it,  I  think  the  more  ncceflary ;  bccaufe  1  find  the  will 
often  confounded  with  feveral  of  the  affeftions,  efpe- 
cially  dcfire,  and  one  put  for  thcDthcr;  and  that  by 
men,  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have, 
had  very  diftinft  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have 
t  writ 
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writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  imagine,  has 
been  no  fmall  occafion  of  obfcurity  and  miftakc  in  this 
matter ;  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be^  to  be 
avoided.  For  he  that  fliall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards 
fipon  what  paflcs  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  (hall  fee 
that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  converfant  about 
nothing,  but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind» 
whereby  barely  by  a  thoyght  the  mind  endeavours  to 
give  rife,  continuation,  or  ftop,  to  any  adion  which  it 
takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This  well  confidered,  plainly 
(hows  thar  the  will  is  pcrfedlly  diftinguilhed  from  de- 
fire  ;  which  in  the  very  fame  adtion  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  fets  us 
upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to 
ufc  pcrfuafions  to  another,  which,  at  the  fame  time  I 
am  fpeaking,  I  may  wifli  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  defire  run  counter.  I 
ivill  the  aftion  that  tends  one  way,  whilft  my  defire  tends 
another,  and  that  the  diredl  contrary  way.  A  man  who 
hy  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  dozinefs 
in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  flomach  re- 
moved, defires  to  be  cafed  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or 
hands  (for  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  defire  to  be 
rid  of  it)  though  yet,  whilft  he  apprehends  that  the  re- 
moval  of  the  pain  may  tranfiate  the  noxious  humour  tp 
a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  determined  to  any 
one  adtion  that  may  ferve  to  remove  this  pain.  Whence 
it  is  evident  that  defiring  and  willing  are  two  diftinft 
afts  of  the  mind;  and  confequently  that  the  will,  which 
is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more  diftin(5l  from 
defire. 

$.31.    To   return  then  to  the  inquiry,     Uneafineft 
What  is  it  that  dctennines  the  will  in  re-    determines 
gard  to  our  adlions  ?  And  that,  upon  fccond    *^  ^**^* 
thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  the  greater  good  in  view  ;  but  fomc 
(and  for  the  moft  part  the  moft  prefling)  uneafincfs  a 
man  is  at  prefent  under.     This  is  that  which  fucccf- 
lively  determines  the  will,  and  fets  us  upon  thofe  ac- 
tions we  perform.     This  uneafinefs  we  may  call,  as  it 
Is,  defire ;  which  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind  for  m  ant 

of 
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of  fome  abfent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what 
fort  foever,  and  clifquict  of  the  mind,  is  uncaiincfs:  and 
with  this  is  always  joined  de(ire«  equal  to  the  pain  or 
uncaiinefs  felt,  and  is  fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  it. 
For  defire  being  nothing  but  an  uneafincfs  in  the  want 
of  an  abfent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  cafe 
is  that  abfent  good ;  and  till  that  eafc  be  attained,  we 
may  call  it  defire,  no-body  feeling  pain  that  he  wilhei 
not  to  be  eafed  of,  with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
infeparable  from  it.  Befides  this  defire  of  eafe  from 
pain,  there  is  another  of  abfent  pofitive  good  ;  and  here 
alfo  the  defire  and  uneafinefs  are  equal.  As  much  as  we 
defire  any  abfent  good,  fo  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it. 
But  here  all  abfent  good  does  not,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe  pain 
equal  to  that  greatnefs ;  as  all  pain  caufes  defire  equal 
to  it  itfelf !  becaufe  the  abfence  of  good  is  not  always  a 
pain,  as  the  prefence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore  abfent 
good  may  be  looked  on,  and  confidered  without  defire. 
But  fo  much  as  there  is  any  where  of  defire,  fo  much 
there  is  of  uneafinefs. 

.  §•  32.  That  defrre  is  a  ftate  of  uneafinefs, 

cafinrfs!*"*^"     every  one   who    refieds    on    himfelf    will 

quickly  find.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not 
felt  in  defire  what  the  wife  man  fays  of  hope,  (which  is 
not  much  different  from  it)  *'  that  it  being  deferred 
makes  the  heart  fick?"  and  that  ftill  proportionable  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  defire:  which  fometimes  raifes  the 
uneafinefs  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry  out. 
Give  me  children,  give  mc  the  thing  deiired,  or  I  die  ? 
Life  itfclf>  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot 
be  born  under  the  lafting  and  unrcmoved  preflurc  of 
fuch  an  uneafinefs. 

TheiinMfi.  §•  33-  Good  and  evil,  prefcnt  and  ab- 

ncfs  of  dffire  fent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind  :  but 
determines  that  which  immediately  determines  the 
the  will.  ^^.jji^  ixoiti  time  to  time,  to  every  volun- 

tary a<5lion,  is  the  dneafincfs  of  defire,  fixed  on  fomc 
abfent  good  ;  either  negative,  as  indolence  to  one  in 
pain  ;  or  pofitive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleafure.  That  it 
is  this  uneafinefs  that  determines  the  will  to  the  fuccef- 

five 
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five  voluntary  adlions,  whereof  the  greateft  part  of  our 
fives  is  made  up»  and  by  which  we  are  condu6ted 
through  different  courfes  to  different  ends  :  I  fhall  en« 
deavour  to  fhowj  both  from  experience  and  the  reafon 
of  the  thing* 

$.  34.  When  a  man  is  perfedly  content  . 

with  the  ftate  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he  ^^^^{ 
is  perfc;^ly  without  any  uneafincfs,  what  aaioa. 
induftry,  what  a<5lion,  what  will  is  there 
left,  but  to  continue  in  it  ?  of  this  every  man's  obfer- 
vation  will  fatisfy  him.  And  thus  we  fee  our  AlUwife 
Maker,  fuitably  to  our  conflitution  and  frame,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put 
into  man  the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and  other 
natural  defires,  that  return  at  their  fcafons,  to  move  and 
determine  their  wills,  for  the  prelervation  of  themfelves, 
and  the  continuation  of  their  fpecies.  For  I  think  wc 
may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  thefe 
good  ends,  to  which  wc  are  carried  by  thefe  feveral  un- 
eafinelTes,  had  been  fufScient  to  determine  the  will, 
and  fee  us  on  work,  wc  ihould  have  had  none  of  thefe 
natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in  this  world  little  or  no 
pain  at  all.  ^'  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,**  fays 
St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives 
men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A  little 
burning  felt  puihes  us  more  powerfully,  than  greater 
pleafures  in  profpc&  draw  or  allure. 

$.35.  It  feems  fo  eflablifhed  and  fettled  The  gitateft 
a  maxim  by  the  general  confent  of  all  man-  pofitivegood 
kind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  deter-    r?f?™'.,, 

L        -11      1       T  5P        ^    ^  If  1  not  the  will, 

mines  the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,     i^^  Qneafi. 

;that  when  I  iirfl  publifhcd  my  thoughts  on  ne&. 
this  fubjcd:,  I  took  it  for  granted ;  and  I 
imagine  that  by  a  great  many  I  fhall  be  thought  more 
cxcufable,  for  having  then  done  fo,  than  that  now  I 
hate  ventured  to  recede  from  fo  received  ^n  opinion. 
But  yet  upon  a  fliider  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  good,  the  greater  good,  though  apprehended 
and  acknowledged  to  be  fo,  does  not  determine  the  will^ 
until  our  dcfire,  raifed  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  u.     Convince  a  man  ever  fo 

much 
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that  plenty  has  its  advantages  over  poverty ;  make  him 
fee  and  own,  that  the  handfome  conveniencies  of  life 
iire  better  than  nafty  penury ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is  con- 
tent with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uncafinefs  in  it,  he 
moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any  acflion 
that  fhall  bring  him  out  of  it.     Let  a  man  be  ever  fo 
well  pcrfuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
as  neccflary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  x\\\% 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet,  till 
he  hungers  or  thirfts  after  rightcoufnefs,  till  he  feels 
an  unealincfs  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  de- 
termined to  any  aftion   in   purfuit  of  this   confeflcd 
greater  good ;  but  any  other  uncafinefs  he  feels  in  him- 
ftlf  (hall  take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other  a(5lions4 
On  the  other  lide,  let  a  drunkard  fee  that  his  health 
decays,  his  eftate  waftes;    difcredit  and  difeafes,  and 
the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  at- 
tends him  in  the  courfe  he  follows;  yet  the  returns  of 
uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  companions,  the  habitual  ihirft 
after  his  cups,  at  the  ufual  time,   drives  him  to  the 
tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the  lofs  of  health  and 
plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another  life  :  the  leaft 
of  which  is.  no  inconfiderable  good,  but  fuch  as  he  con- 
fefles  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a 
glafs  of  wipe,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  foaking  club.     It  is 
not  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good ;  for  he  fees  and 
acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking 
hours,  will  take  refolutions  to  purfuc  the  greater  good; 
but  when  the  uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  accuftomed  delight 
returns,  the  greater  acknowledged  good  lofes  its  hold, 
and  the  prefent  uneafinefs  determines  the  will  to  the 
accuftomed  adlion  :  which  thereby  gets  ftronger  footing 
to  prevail  againft  the  next  occafion,  though  he  at  the 
fame  time   makes  fccrctpromifcs  to  himfclf,  that  he 
will  do  fo  no  more;  this  is  the  laft  time  he  will  a<5t 
againft  the  attainment  of  thofe  greater  goods.      And 
thus  he  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  ftatcof  that  unhappy 
complainer,     video  meliora  proboqiic,  dctcriora  fequor: 
which  fentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made  good   by 
condant   experience,  may  this,  and  podibly  no  other 
way.  be  ealily  made  intelligible^ 
'       *  §.36. 
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§.  36.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reafbn  of  Bccaufcthc 
what  experience  makes  fo  evident  in  ifadtj  removilof 
and  examine  why  it  is  uneafinefs  alone  ope-  "u^^^a  " 
rates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its  to^happinS. 
choice ;  we  fhall  find  that  we  being  capable 
but  of  one  determination  of  the  will,  to  one  a(^ion  at 
oncc^  the  prefent  uneafinefs  that  we  are  under  does  na« 
turally  determine  the  will^  in  order  to  that  happinefs 
which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  adtions;  forafmuch  as 
whilft  we  are  under  any  uneafinefs,  we  cannot  appre- 
hend ourfelves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and 
uneaCnefs  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconiiftent  with  happinefs,  fpoiling  the  relifh  even 
of  thofe  good  things  which  we  have;  a  little  pain  ferv- 
ing  to  mar  all  the  pleafure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  there- 
fore that  which  of  courfe  determines  the  choice  of  our 
mrill  to  the  next  adion,  will  always  be  the  removing  of 
pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  firft  and  necef* 
fary  ftep  towards  happinefs. 

$.  37.  Another  reafon  why  it  is  uneafi-  «^i. 
nefs  alone  determines  the  will,  may  be  this;  eafinefi alone 
becaufe  that  alone  is  prefent,  and  it  is  ii  prefent. 
againfl  the  nature  of  things;  that  what  is 
abfept  (hould  operate  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  faid^ 
that  abfcnt  good  may  by  contemplation  be  brought 
home  to  the  mind,  and  made  prefent.  The  idea  of  it 
indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  prefent 
there;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mjnd  as  a  prefent 
good,  able  to  counter-balance  the  removal  of  any  un- 
eafinefs which  we  are  under,  till  it  raifes  our  defire; 
and  the  uncafmefs  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  deter- 
mining the  will.  Till  then,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
whatever  good,  is  there  only,  like  other  ideas,  the  ob- 
ject of  bare  unadive  fpeculation,  but  operates  not  on 
th^  will,  nor  fcts  us  on  work ;  the  reafon  whereof  I 
fliall  fliow  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found, 
that  have  had  lively  reprefentations  fet  before  their 
minds  of  the  unfpeakabl'e  joys  of  heaven,  which  they 
icknowledge  both  polTible  and  probable  too,  who  yet 
would  be  content  to  t^ke  up  with  their  happinefs  here  ? 
And  fo  the  prevailing  uneufinelTcs  of  their  defires,  let 

Vol,  I.  JR  loofe 
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loofc  after  the  enj(Oy.ments  of  this  life,  tjrfcc  their 
turns  in  the*  determining  their  wilFs ;  and  aH  that  while 
they  ukc  not  one  ftcp,  are  not  one  jot  moved  towards 
the  good  things  of  another  life,  confidered  »  ever  lb 
great. 

'  5,  38.  Were  the  wiR  determined  by  the 

wSSw        ^^^^^  of  good,    aa  it  appears  in  contcm- 
thejoy^of       plation  greater  or  tefs  tathe  underftanding, 
hidavenpof-       which  isr  the  ftate  of  all  abfenvgood,  and 
fble;  purfat     ^^^  whicb  in  the  received  opinion  the  will 
them  «oe,         j^  fuppofcd  to  move  to,  and  to  be  moved 
by,  I  do  not  fee  now  if  could  ever  get  toofe  from  the 
infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  propofed  and  con- 
sidered as  poj^ble.      For  all  abfent  good,  by  whicb 
alone,  barely  propofed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  fo  to  fet  us  on  a6Uon, 
being  only  pdHible,    but  not  infallibly  certain;  it  i» 
unavoidable,   that  the  infiniteTy  greater  pdffibrc  geod 
ihould  regularly  and  conftantly  determine  the  will  ia 
all  the  fucceflive  aftions  it  direfts:  and  thcnr  we  ihould 
keep  conftantly  and  fteadily  in  our  courfe  towards  hea- 
ven, wi-ihout  ever  ilanding  iliU,  or  dircdting  our  actions 
to  any  other  end.     The  eternal  condition  of  a  future 
•ftate  infinitely  outweighing  the  expeftation  of  riches, 
or  honour,  or  any  other   worldly  pleafure  which  wt 
can  propofe  to  ourfclves,  though  wc  Ihould  grant  thefc 
the  more  probable  to  be  obtained :  for  nothing  future 
is  yet  in  poffeflion,  and  fo  the  expcftation  even  of  thefe 
"may  dccetvc  u?.     If  it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  good 
in  view  dctcruiines  the  will,  fo  great  a  good  orce  pro- 
pofed could  not  but  fei/e  the  will,  and  hold  it  iiilt  Iff 
the  puri'uit  of-  this   infinitely  greatcft  good,    without 
ever  letting  ir  go  again  :    for  the  will  having  a  power 
over,  and  direcfiing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  other  actions, 
would,  if  it  were  fo,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

But  anygwat  '^'^^^  would  be  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  and 
uneafinefsia  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  de- 
never  nc-  terminations,  were  it  determined  by  that 
^  which  is  confidercd,  and  in  view  the  greater 

good  p  but  that  it  iS  not  fo,  is  vifiblc  in  experience : 
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the  infinitely  greateft  confciTed  good  being  often  ne- 
gleAed,  to  fatisfy  the  fuccedive  uncafincfs  of  our  defiref 
purfuing  trifles.  But  though  the  greateft  allowed,  even 
everlafting  unfpeakable  good^  which  has  fometimcs 
moved  and  affeAed  the  mind^  does  not  ftedfaftly  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  and  prevailing 
uneafine&>  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will^  lets  it 
not  go ;  by  which  we  may  be  convinced,  what  it  is 
that  determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement  pain  of 
the  body^  the  ungovernable  paflion  of  a  man  violently 
in  love,  or  the  impatient  defire  of  revengCj  keeps 
the  will  fteady  and  intent;  and  the  will,  thus  deter- 
mined, never  lets  the  underftanding  lay  by  the  ob^ed» 
but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  01  the 
body  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the 
determination  of  the  will^  influenced  by  that  topping 
uneafinefs  as  long  as  it  lafts ;  whereby  it  feems  to  me 
evident,  that  the  will  or  power  of  fetting  us  upon  one 
wSCxon  in  preference  to  all  other,  is  determined  in  us  by 
uneafinefs.  And  whether  this  be  not  fo^  I  defire  every 
•bnt  to  obferve  in  himfclf. 

$.  39.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  inftanced    Ddireac-| 
in  the  uneafinefs  of  defire,  as  that  which    companies 
determines  the  will;    becaufe  that  is  the    *"^"oca"- 
chief  and  mofl:  fenfible,  and  the  will  fel- 
dom  orders  any  adUon,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  adion 
performed,     without    fome   defire    accompanying    it ; 
which  I  think  is  the  reafon  why  the  will  and  defire 
are  fo  often  confounded.    But  yet  we  are  not  to  look 
Upon  the  uneafinefs  which  makes  up,  or  at  leafi:  accom* 
panies  moft  of  the  other  pafiions,  as  wholly  excluded 
in  the  cafe.     Avcrfion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  ftiame,  &c. 
have  each  their  uneafinefs  too,  and  thereby  influence 
the  will.     Thefe  pafiions  are  fcarcc  any  of  them  in  life 
and  pra&icc  fimple  and  alone,    and  wholly  unmixed 
with  others :  though  ufually  in  difcourfc  and  contem- 
plation, that  carries  the  name  which  operates  ftrongeft, 
-and  appears  moft  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  the  mind  :  nay 
thert*  is,  I  think,  fcarceany  of  the  pallions  to  be  found 
without  defire  joined  with  it.     1  am  fure,    wherever 
there  is  uncafincfs,  there  is  defire ;  for  we  conftantly 
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dcfire  happincfs :  and  whatever  wc  feel  of  uneafinefs,  fo 
•much  it  is  certain  we  want  of  happincfs,  even  in  our 
own  opinion^  let  our  ftate  and  condition  otherwife  be 
what  it  will.  Beiides^  the  prefent  moment  not  being 
our  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  be- 
yond the  prefent,  and  delirc  goes  with  our  forelight, 
and  that  ftill  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even  in 
joy  itfclf,  that  which  keeps  up  the  adlion,  whereon  the 
enjoyment  depends,  is  the  defire  to  continue  it,  and  fear 
to  lofe  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  unealinefs  than  that 
takes  place  in  the  mindi  the  will  prefently  is  by  that 
determined  to  fome  new  aftion,  and  the  prefent  delight 
negleftcd. 

§.  40.  But  we  being  in  this  world  befct 
mtffiS'g  un-  with  fundry  uneafinefles.  diftraded  with  dif- 
cafmetona-  ferent  dcfires,  the  next  inquiry  ntturally 
turally  dctci-  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency 
^^  *^         in  determining  the  will  to  the  next  adion? 

and  to  that  the  anfwer  is,  that  ordintrily» 
which"  is  the  moft  prefling  of  thofe  tluit  are  judged  a- 
pable  of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will  being  the 
power  of  direfting  our  operative  faculties  to  fome  ac- 
tion, for  fome  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  to- 
wards what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable :  that 
would  be  to  fuppofe  an  intelligent  being  defignediy  to 
aft  for  an  end,  onlv  to  lofe  its  labour,  for  fo  it  is  to 
aft  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable  ;  and  therefore  very 
great  uneafinefles  move  not.  the  will,  when  they  are 
judged  not  capable  of  a  cure :  they,  in  that  cafe,  pu^ 
us  not  upon  endeavours.  But  thcfc  fct  apart,  the  moft 
important  and  urgent  uncafincfs  we  at  that  time  fecli 
is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  fuccc(Eveiy» 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  aftions  which  makes  up  our 
lives.  The  grcatcft  prefent  uneafinefs  is  the  fpur  to 
aftion^  that  is  conftantly  felt,  and  for  the  moft  part  de- 
termines the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  aftion.  For 
this  we  mud  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and 
only  objcft  of  the  will  is  fome  aftion  of  ours,  and  no- 
thing elfc :  for  we  producing  nothing  by  our  willing  itf 
but  fome  aftion  in  our  power^  it  is  there  the  will  ^rmi- 
nates,  and  reaches  no  farther. 
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§.41.  If  it  be  farther  a(ked»  what  it  is  An^cfire 
moves  defirc?  I  anfwcr,  Happinefs,  and  happincfi. 
that  alone.  Happincfs  and  mifery  are  the 
names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmoft  bounds  whereof 
we  know  not ;  it  is  what  "  eye  hath  not  fcen,  ear  not 
*•  heard >  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
**  conceive."  But  of  fome  degrees  of  both  we  have 
very  lively  impreflions,  made  ny  fcveral  inftances  of 
delight  and  joy  on  the  one  fidej  and  torment  and  for- 
row  on  the  other ;  which  for  (hortnefs  fake  I  (hall  com-^ 
prehend  under  the  names  of  pleafu^e  and  pain,  there 
being  pleafure  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body :  **  with  him  is  fulnefs  of  joy  and  pleafure  for 
*'  evermore.'*  Or,  to  fpeak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the 
mind ;  though  fome  have  their  rife  in  the  mind  from 
thought,  others  in  the  body  from  certain  modifications 
of  motion. 

$.42.  Happinefs  then  in  its  full  extent  Hai^nnefi^ 
is  the  utmoft  pleafure  we  are  capable  of^  iprt^ 
and  mifery  the  utmoft  pain :  and  tne  loweft  ^^^ 
degree  of  what  can  be  called  happinefs  is  fo  much  £afe 
from  all  pain,  and  fo  much  prefent  pleafure,  as  with« 
out  which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  becaufc 
pidtfure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  operation 
of  certain  objeds,  either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies^ 
and, in  different  degrees;  therefore  what  has  an  apt- 
nefs  to  produce  pleafure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good> 
and  what  is  apt -to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  for  its  aptnefs  to  produce- pleafure 
and  pain  in  us,  wherein  coniifts  our  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery. Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  produce  any 
degree  of  pleafure,  be  in  itfelf  good  ;  and  what  is  apt 
to  produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil ;  yet  it  often 
happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  fort ;  becaiife  when 
they  come  in  competition,  the  degrees  alfo  of  plea- 
fure and  pain  have  juftly  a  preference.  So  that  if  wc 
will  rightly  eftimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
(hall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparifon :  for  the  caufe 
of  every  lefs  degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater 
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degree  of  plcafure^  has  the  nature  of  good,  and  vice 
vcrfa. 

Wha  ctckn)  •  ^'  ^'^^  Though  this  be  that  which  is 
defircKuS  called  good  and  evil :  and  all  good  be  the 
not.  proper  objei^i:  of  dcfire  in  general ;  yet  all 

good,  even  feen,  and  confefTcd  to  be  fo^ 
does  not  neceilarily  move  every  particular  man'3  defirej 
but  only  that  part,  or  fo  much  pf  it  as  is  confidered 
and  taken  to  make  a  necelTary  part  of  his  happinefs. 
All  other  gsod,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance^ 
excites  not  a  man!s  deiires,  Avho  looks  not  on  it  to 
xnakc  a  part  of  that  happinefs,  wherewith  he,  in  his 
prefent  thoughts,  can  fatisfy  himfelf.  Happinefsj  un- 
der this  view,  every  one  conftaritly  purfues,  and  diefires 
what'  makes  any  part  of  it :  other  things,  acknowledged 
to  be  good,  he  can  loo)ji  upon  without  deiire,^  pafs  by^^ 
and  be  content  without.  There  is  no-body,  I  thinkt 
fo  fcnfelefs  as  to  dehy,  that  there  is  pleafure  in  know- 
ledge: and  for  the  pleafuieg  of  fente,  they  have  too 
many  followers  to  let  it  be  queftioned,  whether  men 
arc  taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  m^  place 
his  fatisfadlion  in  fcnfual  pleafui^^s,  another  in  the  de- 
light of  knowledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but 
confefs,  there  is  great  pleafure  in  what  the  other  pur- 
fues  ;  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a 
part  of  his  happinefs,  their  defircs  are  not  moved,  but 
each  is  fatisfied  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  fo 
his  will  is  not  determined  to  the  purfuit  of  it.  But 
yet  as  foon  as  the  ftudious  man's  hunger  and  thirft 
makes  him  uncafy,  he,  whofc  will  was  never  determined 
to  any  purfuit  of  good  chear,  poignant  fauces,  delicious 
wine,  by  the  pleafant  tafte  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by 
the  uneafincfs  of  hunger  and  thifrt,  prefently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  poilibly  with 
great  indifferency,  what  wholefome  food  comes  in  his 
way.  And  on  the  other  fide,  the  epicure  buckles  to 
ftudy,  when  (hame,  or  the  defi're  to  recommend  himfelf . 
to  his  miftrefs,  fliall  make  him  uncafy  in  the  want  of 
any  Ibrt  of  knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  foevcr  men 
are  in  carneft,  and  conftant  in  purfuit  of  happinefs. 
yet  they  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  con- 
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feiTed  goodj  witliout  being  concerned  for  it,  or  moved 
hy  it*  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happinefs 
without  it.  Though  as  to  p;ii«,  th^t  they  are  always 
concerned  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneaiinefs  without  be- 
ing moved*  And  therefore  being  uncafy  in  the  want 
of  whatever  is  judged  ncceflary  to  their  happineis,  as; 
ibon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  par« 
tion  of  happinefs,  they  begin  todcGre  it« 

§.  44.  This>  I  thin^,  iiny  oac  raay  ob-  \^Tiy  Ac 
(crvc  in  himfelf,  and  others,  that  the  greater  ?"^'j^,f^ 
yifible  good  does  not  always  raife  men's  ^cfi,^ 
defires^  in  proportio;i  to  the  .^eacnefs  it 
appears,  and  i^  acknowledged,  to  have :  though  ^vjery 
little  trouble  moves  us,  and  kt&  us  on  work  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  reafon  whereof  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
our  happinefs  and  ipifcry  itfelf.  Ail  prefcnt  pain^ 
jvhatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  preibnt  mtiery  :• 
but  ail  abfent  geod  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  ne-« 
cellary  part  of  our  prefcnt  happinefs,  nor  the  abfcncQ 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  mifery.  \i  it  did,  we  fliould 
be  conlbtntjiy  and  infinitely  miferable  ;  there  being  in- 
finite degrees  of  happinefs,  which  are  not  in  our  pof- 
fcffion.  All  uncafinefs  therefore  being  removed,  a 
moderate  portion  of  good  ferves  at  prefcnt  to  content 
men ;  and  fome  few  degrees  of  picafure  in  a  fuccefTion 
of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  a  happinefs,  whereia 
they  c^n  be  fatisfied^  If  this  w  ere  not  fo,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  thofe  indiiferent  and  vifibly  trifling  ac- 
tions, to  which  our  wills  are  fo  often  determined,  and 
ivherein  we  voluntarily  waftc  fo  much  of  our  lives;; 
which  remilFncfs  could  by  no  means  confift  with  a  con«^ 
ftant  determination  of  will  or  delirc  to  the  greateft 
apparent  good.  That  this  is  fo,  I  think  few  people 
need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And  indeed 
in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whofc  happinefs  reachea 
fo  far  as  to  afford  them  a  conftant  train  of  moderate 
mean  pleafures,  without  any  mixture  of  uncafmcfs  ; 
and  yet  tl\ey  could  be  content  to  (lay  here  for  ever ; 
(hough  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  poiliblc  there 
may  be  a  ftate  of  eternal  durable  joys  after  this  lifc» 
£tr  furpalling  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  here. 
^  R4  Nay, 
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Nay,  they  cannot  but  fee,  that  it  is  more  pofliblc  than 
the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  ho- 
nour, riches,  or  pleafurc,  which  they  purfue,  and  for 
which  they  ncgledl  that  eternal  ftate ;  but  yet  in  full 
view  of  this  difference^.fatisfied  of  the  poflfibility  of  a 
perfeft,  fecure,  and  Lifting  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate, 
and  under  a  clear  convidtion,  that  it  is  not  to  be  had 
here,  whilft  they  bound  their  happinefs  within  fome 
little  enjoyment,  or  aim  of  this  li^,  and  exclude  the 
joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  neceffary  part  of  it ; 
their  dcfires  arc  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent 
good,  nor  their  willb  determined  to  any  adion,  or  en- 
deavour for  its  attainment. 

TThynotbc-  §•  45-  The  ordinary  neccffities  of  our 
ing  defiled,  lives  All  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  un- 
umoyo  not  eafinefs  of  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold,  wca- 
™      '  rinefs  with  labour,  and  fleepinefs,  in  their 

conftant  returns^  &c.  To  which,  if,  beiides  accidental 
harms,  we  add  the  fantaftical  uneaftnefs  (as  itch  after 
honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.)  which  acauired  habits 
by  fiiftiion,  example,  and  education,  have  iettled  in  us, 
and  a  thoufand  other  irregular  defires,  which  cuftom 
has  made  natural  to  us ;  we  fliall  find,  that  a  very  little 
part  of  our  life  is  fo  vacant  from  thefc  uneafineflcs,  as 
to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraAion  of  remoter  abfent 
good.  We  are  feldom  at  eafe,  and  free  enough  from 
the  folicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  defires,  but  a 
conftant  fucceflion  of  uneafineflcs  out  of  that  ftock, 
which  natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up, 
take  the  will  in  their  turns :  and  no  fooner  is  one  ac- 
tion difpatched,  which  by  fugVi  a  determination  of  the 
will  we  arc  fet  upon,  but  another  uneafinefs  is  ready  to 
fet  us  on  work.  For  the  removing  of  the  pains  we 
feel,  and  are  at  prefent  prefTed  with,  being  the  getting 
out  of  mifery,  and  consequently  the  firft  thing  to  be 
done  in  order  to  happinefs,  abfent  good,  though  thought 
on,  confeifed,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  making 
any  part  of  this  unhappinefs  in  its  abfence,  is  juftled  out 
to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  thofe  unealineffes  we 
feel ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought 
it  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  fome  relifli  of  it,  and 

raifcd 
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raifed  in  us  fome  dcfirc :  which  then  beginning  to  make 
a  parr  of  our  prcfent  uneafinefs,  ftands  upon  fair  terms 
with  rhc  reft,  to  be  fatisfied ;  and  fo,  according  to 
its  greatncfs  and  preflure,  comes  in  its  turn,  to  deter- 
mine the  will. 

$.  46.  And  thus,  by  a  due  coniideration.  Due  confide- 
and  examining  any  good  propofed,  it  is  in  Tvaon  nifo 
our  power  to  raifc  our  defires  in  a  due  pro-  ^**"'^ 
portion  to  the  value  of  that  good,  whereby  in  its  turn 
and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  and  be 
purfued.  For  good,  though  appearing,  and  allowed 
ever  fo  great,  yet  till  it  has  raifed  delires  in  our  mindsj 
and  thereby  made  us  uneafy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not 
our  wills;  we  are  not  within  the  fphere  of  its  adli- 
vity ;  our  wills  being  under  t)ie  determination  only  of 
thofe  uneafineiles  which  are  preifent  to  us,  which  (whilft 
we  have  any)  are  always  foliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  give  the  will  its  next  determination :  the  balancings 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mindj  being  only  which  defire 
ihall  be  next  fatisfied>  which  uneafinefs  firft  removed. 
Whereby  comes  to  pafsj  that  as  long  as  any  uneafi* 
nefsj  any  defire  remains  in  our  mindj  there  is  no  room 
for  good,  barely  as  fuch,  to  come  at  the  will>  or  at  aU 
to  determine  it.  Becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  the  firil 
ftep  iti  our  endeavours  after  happinefs  being  to  get 
wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  miiery,  and  to  feel  no 
part  oif  itj  the  will  can  be  at  leifure  for  nothing  elfe^ 
till  every  uneafinefs  we  feel  be  perfeftly  removed; 
which,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  defires  we  are 
befet  with  in  this  imperfedt  (late,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 

$•  47.  There  being  in  us  a  grtat  many    Thepowerto 
uneafinefies  always  foliciting,  and  ready  to    fufpcndche 
determine  the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have    ^f^^"^^ 
laid,  that  the   greateft  and   moft  prefling    ^ato^way 
ihould  determine  the  will  to  the  next  ac-    forcoofide- 
tion ;  and  fo  it  docs  for  the  moft  part,  but    »non. 
not  always.     For  the  mind  having  in  moft  cafes,  as  ii 
evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  fufpend  the  execu- 
tion and  fatisfa&ion  of  any  of  its  defires,  and  fo  all> 
one  after  another ;  is  at  liberty  to  confider  the  objedb 

of 
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of  thernj  examine  them  on  all  fides^  and  weigh  them 
v^ich  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  lus;  and 
from  the  not  ufing  of  it  right  corner  ^11  that  varietf 
of  miflakcs,  errors^  and  &ults  which  we  nm  into  in 
^he  condudl  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  hap- 
pinefs;  whilfl:  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  ou|r 
wiU9i  and  engage  too  fpon  before  due  examination. 
•To  prevent  this,  WiC  have  a  power  to  fufpend  the>pro- 
fccution  of  this  or  that  defire,  as  every  .one  daily  may 
experiment  in  himfelf*  This  feems  to  me  the  fource 
of  aU  iibertyi  i»  ihifr  iCeemsr  to  coniifl  that  which  i^ 
(as  I  thiiik  improperly ). called  free-will.  For  during 
this  fuipeniion  of  any  delire,  before  the  will  be  def;er« 
BHoed  tio  adioQ,  and  the  adion  (which  follow^  that 
determination)  dooc>  WiC  have  opportunity  to  examine^ 
viimr,  attd  judge  of  the  gpod  or  evil  of  what  wc  are 
gOBig  to  do ;  and  when^  upon  due  examinatioi).  ^ve 
hyve  judged,,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or 
ought  so  d9  in  purfuit  of  our  happinefs;  and  it  is  not 
M  &uit,  buc  a  perfec^ioin  of  our  nature  to  deiire,  will^ 
amd  a£t  according  to  the  \»&  r^fult  of  a  &ir  examination. 

$-48-    This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  jfc^ 
l^JSuUTa    ftraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is 

oiirted  bv  our       .  1  1         >•       ^  •        • 

<>wn  jtMl'g.       ^hc  ver>'  improvement  and  benent  qf  it ;  ic 
meat,  n  no      is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  u& 
*!^jw"  *o       of  our  liberty ;  i^nd  the  farther  we  ve  re- 
*^^*  moved    from    fuch  a    determinationK    the 

nearer  ive  are  to  mifery  and  flavcry.  A  j>crfcft  indif- 
fercncy  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  lad  judg- 
ment of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend 
its  choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being  an  advantage 
and  excellency  of  any  intcUcftual  nature,  that  it  would 
\fe  as  great  ^n  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indiiferency 
Xo  adt  or  n#t  to  acl  till  determined  by  the  will,  would 
be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  fide.  A  man  is  at 
liberty  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  reft 
quiet;  he  is  perfecftly  indifferent  in  cither;  and  it  would 
be  an  imperfcdion  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  power,  if 
he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it  would 
be  as  great  an  imperfedtion  if  he  had  the  fame  indif- 
ferency, whether  he  would  piefer  the  lifting  up  hi* 

handj 
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hand,  or  its  remaining  in  reft,  when  it  would  (ave  his 
head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  fees  coming:  it  is  as 
much  a  perfeAion,  that  Jefire,  or  the  power  of  pre- 
ferring,  fhould  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  th& 
power  of  adting  (hould  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and 
the  certainer  fuch  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the 
perfe6tion.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  ihing 
but  the  lad  refult  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  a dlion,  we  were  not  free :  the  very 
end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain  the  good 
we  choofe.  And  therefore  every  man  is  put  under  4 
neceflity  by  his  conftitutionj  as  an  intelligent  being,  to 
be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  thought  and  judgie-P 
nient  what  is  beft  for  him^to  do:  elfe  he  would  be  un« 
der  the.  determination  of  fome  other  than  himlelCi 
which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's 
will,  in  every  .  determination^  follows  bis  own  judge*i 
mcnt,  is  to  fay,  that  a  man  wills  and  ads  for  an  end 
that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  he  wills  and 
aAs  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  prcfcnt  thoughts 
before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  ic^ 
and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  unlefs  he  can  have 
and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  fame  time  1 
a  contradifbion  too  manifeil  to  be  admitted  I 

§,  49.   If  we  look  upon  thofe.  fupcrior 
beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfe£k  happi-    ^JL****!^* 
nefs,  we  Iliall  have  reafon  to  judge  that  they    ^^^^. 
are  more  fteadily  determined  in  their  choice 
of  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  hayc  no  reafon  to  think 
they  are  lefs  happy,  or  lefs  free  than  we  are.     And  if 
it  were  fit  for  fuch  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  arc  to 
pronounce  what  infinite  wifdom  and  goodncfs  could 
do,  I  think  we  might  fay,  that  God  himfelf  cannot 
choofe  what  is  not  good ;  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty 
hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  beft. 

$•  50.  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this     a  pooftant 
mifhiken    part    of   liberty,    let    me    alk,    dctcrmHia- 
"  Would  any  one   be  a  changeling,   be-    Ji'JI^^fj^"/* 
'*  caufe  he  is  lefs  determined  by  wife  confi-    pj^iefs  no  ' 
*'  derations  than  a  wife  man  ?  Is  it  worth    abrldgmeiit 
*"  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to    ^^  liberty. 

3  "P^7 
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•'  play  the  fool,  and  draw  fliamc  and  mifcry  upon  a 
**.  man's  fcif?"  If  to  break  loofc  from  the  condud  of 
reafon,  and  to  want  that  reftraint  of  examination  and 
judgment,  which  keeps  us  from  choofing  or  doing  the 
worfe,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are 
the  only  freemen :  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would 
choofe  to  be  mad  for  the-fkfcc  of  fuch  liberty,  but  he 
that  is  mad  already.  The  conftant  deli  re  of  happinefs, 
and  the  confli^int  it  puts  upon  us  to  aft  for  it,  no-body, 
I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  at  leaft 
an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of.  God 
Almighty  himfclf  is  under  the  neceffity  of  being  happy; 
and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  To,  the  nearer  is 
its  approach  to  infinite  pcffeftion  and  happinefs.  That 
in  this  ftate  of  ignorance  we  Ihort-fighted  creatures 
might  not  miftake  true  felicity,  we  are  endowed  with  a 
power  to  fufpend  any  particular  defire,  and  keep  it 
from  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  adlion. 
This  is  (landing  ftill,  where  we  are  not  fufficiently  af- 
fured  of  the  way :  examination  is  confulting  a  guide. 
The  determination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry  is  follow- 
ing the  direftion  of  that  guide  :  and  he  that  has  a  power 
to  aft  or  not  to  aft,  according  as  fuch  determination 
dircfts,  is  a  free  agent;  fuch  determination  abridges 
not  that  power  wherein  liberty  confifts.  He  that  has 
his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prifon-doors  fet  open 
to  him,  is  perfeftly  at  liberty,  bccaufe  he  may  either 
^o  or  (lay,  as  he  bcft  likes;  though  his  preference  be 
letermined  to  (lay,  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  or 
illnefs  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He 
ceafes  not  to  be  free,  though  the  dcfire  of  fome  con- 
venience to  be  had  there  abfolutely  determines  his  pre- 
ference-, and  makes  him  (lay  in  his  prifon. 
Thcncccffitr  §•  51.  As  therefore  the  highed  perfec- 
of  purfuing  tion  of  intcllcftual  nature  lies  in  a  careful 
true  happi-  and  conftant  purfuit  of  true  and  folid  hap- 
5^^*  ,^^  pinefs,    fo  the  care  of  ourfelves,  that  we 

rounaation  -^i  r  ii_         ^y* 

of  liberty.       miftake  not  imagmary  for  real  happmefs,  is 

the  neccfTary  foundation  of  our  liberty. 
The  (Ironger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  purfuit  of 
happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  greateft  good,  and 

which* 
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which,  as  fuch,  our  defirts  always  follow^  the  more  are 
we  free  from  any  necefiary  determination  of  our  will 
to  any  particular  a&ion,  and  from  a  neceflary  compli- 
ance with  our  deiire,  fet  upon  any  particular,  and  then 
appearing  preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined, 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  real  happinefs:  and  therefore  till  we  are  as  much  in- 
formed  upon  this  inquiry,  as  the  weight  of  the  matter^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  demands ;  we  are>  by  the 
neceflity  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true  happinefs  as 
our  sreatcft  good,  obliged  to  fufpend  the  fatis&ftion  of 
our  delires  in  particular  cafes. 

$.  52*  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  ,-«  - 
the  ^liberty  of  intelleftual  beings,  in  their  ^f  ^; 
conftant  endeavours  after  and  a  fteady  pro- 
fecution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can  fufpend  this 
pro(ecutioa  in  particular  cafes,  till  they  had  looked 
tsefore  them,  and  informed  thcmfelves  whether  that 
particular  thing,  which  is  then  propofed  or  defired,  lie 
iHithe  way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part  of 
that  which  is  their  greateft  good :  for  the  inclination 
and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happinefs  is  an  obli- 
gation and  motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to  miftake 
or  mifs  it ;  and  fo  nccelTarily  puts  them  upon  caution^ 
deliberation,  and  warinefs,  in  the  diredion  of  their 
particular  aftions,  which  are  the  means  to  obtain  it« 
Whatever  necedity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real 
blifs,  the  fame  necefllty  with  the  fame  force  ellabliihcs 
fufpenfe,  deliberation,  and  fcrutiny  of  each  fucccflive 
detire,  whether  the  fatisfadion  of  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  true  happinefs,  and  miflead  us  from  it. 
This,  as  fecms  to  me,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite 
intelkdual  beings ;  and  I  defire  it  may  be  well  con- 
fidered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercife  of  all  the 
liberty  men  have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  be  ufeful  to 
them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  ac- 
tions, does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fufpend  their 
delires,  and  ftop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to 
any  adion,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the 
good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  the 
thing  requires*    This  we  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we 

have 
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have  done  It>  we  have  done  our  duty>  and  all  that  is  in 
our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  fince  the 
will  fuppofes  knowledge  to  guide  its  choice,  and  all 
rthat  we  can  do.  is  to  hold  our  Wills  undetermined,  till 
we  ha.ve  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  defire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chiiin  of  confe- 
^uences  linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  laft 
.determination  of  the  judgment ;  whichj  whether  it  (hall 
'be  upon  a  hafty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due 
and  mature  examination,  is  in  our  power :  experience 
ihowing  us,  that  in  mod  cafes  we  are  able  to  fufpend 
the  prefent  fatisfaflion  of  any  defixt. 

Coftrnnent        ^'  53"   ^"^  ^^  ^^^  extreme  difturbance 

ofour.paP-       (ds    fometimes  it  happens)   poflclTes   our 

fionft  ^e         whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack, 

.  tight  im-        ^^  impetuous  uncafincfs,  as  of  love,  anger, 

'Hxicy.  or  .any  other  violent  palfion,  runmngaway 

•with  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  thought, 
4Uid  we  are  not  mafters  enough  of  our  own  minds  to 
<confider  thoroughly  and  examine   fairly;    God,  who 
^knows  our  frailty,  pitiesour  weaknefs,  and  requires  of 
■US  no 'more  than  we  arc  able  to  do,  and  fees  what  was 
and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful   father.     But  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hafty  compliance  with  our  defircs,  the  moderation  and 
reftraint  of  our  pafTions,  fo  that  our  underftandings  may 
Jbe  free  to  examine,  and  reafon  unbialTcd  give  its  judg- 
r.ment,  being  that  whereon  a  right  dire£tiop  of  our  con- 
•.dud:  to  true  happincfs  depends  ;  it  is  in  this  we  (hould 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.     In   this   we 
.  fliouid  take  pains  to  fuit  the  relifli  of  our  minds  to  the 
true  intrinlick  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an    allowed  or  fuppofed    poflible    great  and 
weighty  good  to    flip  out  of  our  thoughts,  without 
leaving  any  relilh,  any  delire  of  itfelf  there,  till,  by  a 
due  conlideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  fuitabie  to  it,  and  made  ourfi  Ivcs 
^vxicafy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  lofing  ic* 
And  how  mtich  this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  nuking 
>fefolutions  to  himiclf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  cafy  for 
•veiy  oiie  to  try.    Nor  let  any  one  fay  he  cannot  go- 
vern 
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vcrn  his  paflTionSi  nor  liinder  them  from  breaking  xmt, 
and  carrying  him  into  adion ;  for  what  he  can  da  be- 
fore a  prince^  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  xnr  ia 
the  prelence  of  God^  if  he  will. 

$•  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  How  men 
cafy  to  give  an  account  how  it  comes  to  comcio par- 
pad/  that  though  all  men  defire  happincfs,  ^u^^***^ 
yet  their  wills  carry  them  fo  contrarily, 
and  conlbquently  fome  of  ihcm  to  what  is  evil.  And 
to  this  I  fay^  that  the  various  and  contrary  choices  that 
men  make  in  the  worlds  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not 
all  purfue  good  ;  but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good 
to  every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  purfuits  ihow^ 
that  every  one  does  not  place  his  happinefs  in  the  Tame 
thing,  or  choofe  the  fame  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  con^ 
cems  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
iludy  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunt- 
ing :  why  one  chofe  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  ano- 
ther fobriety  and  riches ;  would  not  be,  becaufe  ever^ 
one  of  thefe  did  not  aim  at  bis  own  happinefs,  but  be- 
Cftufe  their  happinefs  was  placed'  in  dilTerent  things. 
And  therefore  it  was  a  right  anfwer  of  the  phyiician  to 
his  patient  that  had  fore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more  plea^ 
fure  in  the  tafte  of  wine  than  in  the  ufc  of  your  %ht» 
wine  is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  plcafure  of  feeing  be 
greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught. 

$.  55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relifh,  as  well  as  the 
palate;  and  you  will  as  fruitlefly  endeavour  to  delight 
all  men  with  riches  or  glory  (which  yet  ibme  men 
place  their  happinefs  in)  as  you  would  to  fatisfy  all 
men's  hunger  with  cheefe  or  lobfters ;  which,  though 
very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  iome,  arc  to  others 
extremely  naufeous  and  oifenfive:  and  many  people 
would  with  reafon  prefer  the  griping  of' an  hungry 
belly,  to  thofe  difties  which  are  a  feud  to  others. 
Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philofophers  of  olddid 
in  A'ain  inquire,  whether  fummum  bonum  cunfifted  iu 
riches,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation. 
And  they  might  have  as  reafonably  difputcd,  whether 
the  bed  relifli  were  to  be  found  in  apf)lrs,  plums,  or 
nuts;  and  have  divided  (hcmfclv.vi  mc^  feds  upon  it. 

For 
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For  as  plealant  taftes  depend  not  on  the  things  them- 
felvesj  but  their  agreeablenefs  to  this  or  that  particular 
palatej  wherein  there  is  great  variety ;  fo  the  greatcT}: 
happinefs  confiils  in  the  having  thofe  things  which 
produce  the  greateil  pleafure,  and  in  the  abfence  of 
thofe  which  caufe  any  difturbance,  any  pain.  Now, 
thefe,  to  different  men»  are  very  different  things.  If 
therefore  men  in  this  life  only  have  hope>  if  in  this  life 
they  can  only  enjoy^  it  is  not  ffrange  nor  unreafonable^ 
that  they  fhould  feek  their  happinefs  by  avoiding  all 
things  that  difeafe  them  here^  and  by  purfuing  all  that 
delight  them ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  va- 
riety and  difference.  For  if  there  be  no  profpcdl  be- 
yond the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  "  let 
*' us  eat  and  drink/'  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in^ 
•*  for  to-morrow  we  ihall  die."  This,  I  think«  may 
ferve  to  fhow  us  the  reafon,  why,  though  all  men's  de- 
fires  tend  to  happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  t^ 
fame  object.  Men  may  choofe  different  things,  and  yet 
all  choofe  right ;  fuppofing  them  only  like  a  company 
of  poor  infedls,  whereof  fome  are  bees,  delighted  witb 
flowers  and  their  fweetnefs;  others  beetles,  delighted 
with  other  kinds  of  viands,  which  having  enjoyed  fw 
a  feafon,  they  would  ceafe  to  be,  and  cxift  no  more 
for  ever. 
How  men  $.  56.  Thefc  things  duly  weighed,   will 

^k!^/^'!!  ^^^^  ^^*  ^  ^  think,  a  clear  view  into  the 
«lioore  lU.        ^^^^  ^j-  hunrkan  liberty.     Liberty  it  is  plain, 

confifts  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  for- 
bear doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But 
this  feeming  to  comprehend  only  the  acflions  of  a  man 
confecutive  to  volition,  it  is  farther  inquired,  ''  who- 
••  ther  he  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  no."  And  to  this 
it  has  been  anfwered,  that  in  mod  cafes  a  man  is  not 
at  liberty  to  forbear  the  ad:  of  volition :  he  muft  exert 
an  aA  of  his  will,  whereby  the  adion  propofed  is  made 
to  exift,  or  not  to  cxift.  But  ]ret  there  is  a  cafe 
wherein  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  refpedl  of  willing,  and 
that  is  the  choofing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be 
purfued.  Here  a  man  may  fufpcd  the  ad  of  his 
choice  from  being  deteroiined  for  qi  againft  the  thing 

propofed 
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propofed^  till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  rieally  of 
a  nature  in  itfelf  and  confequehces  to  make  him  happy^ 
or  ao.  For  when  he  has  once  chofen  it,  and  thereby 
it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happinefsi  it  raifes  deiire, 
and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneafinds,  which 
determines  his  will,  and  jets  him  at  work  in  purfuit 
of  his  choice  on  all  occaiions  that  offer.  And  here  we 
may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs>  that  a  man  may  juftly 
incur  punilhment,  though  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the 
particular  adlions  that  he  wills^  he  ddes^  and  necef- 
iarily  does  will  that  whi€h  he  then  judges  to  be  good. 
Forj  ^though  his  will  be  always  determined  by  that 
which  is  judged  good  by  his  underilanding,  yet  it  ex- 
Cufes  him  not :  becaufe^  by  a  too  hafty  choice  of  his 
own  making,  he  has  impofed  on  himfelf  wrong  mea- 
fures  of  good  and  evil;  whichj  however  falfe  and  fal- 
lacious, have  the  fameanfluence  on  all  his  future  con- 
dufti  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  He  has  viti^ed 
his  own  palatcj  and  mud  be  anfwerable  to  himfelf  for 
the  fickncfs  and  death  that  follows  from  it*  The  eter- 
nal law  and  nature  of  things  muft  not  be  altered,  to 
comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice*  If  the  negled^  or 
abufe,  of  the  liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would 
really  and  truly  make  for  his  happinefs,  mifleads  him» 
the  mifcarriages  that  follow  on  it  muft  be  imputed  to 
his  dwn  ele(5tion.  He  had  a  power  to  fufpend  his  deter- 
tnination:  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine, 
and  (take  care  of  his  own  happinefs,  and  looJc  that  he 
Were  not  deceived*  And  he  could  never  judge,  that  it 
Uras  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
great  and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  faid  may  alfo  difcovcr  to  us  the  rea- 
iron  why  men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and 
purfue  happinefs  by  contrary  courfes.  But  yet,  iince 
men  are  always  conftantj  and  in  carnefl:,  in  matters  of 
happinefs  and  mifery,  the  qucftion  llill  remains.  How 
men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worfc  to  the  better ;  and 
to  choofc  that,  which  by  their  own  confeiTion,  has  made 
them  miferablc  ? 

$*  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways 
men  uke^  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  mull  con- 
Vol.  I.  S  fidcr 
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fidcr  whence  the  various  uneadnefTes,  that  detemiiM 
the  will  in  the  preference  of  each  voluntary  adliony  have* 
their  rife. 

Form  bodily  '  •  Soittc  frf  them  Come  from  cai^es  not 
paias.  11^  our  power ;  fuch  s(s  are  often  the  pains 

of  the  body  from  want,  difeafe,  or  outward 
Injuries,  afs  the  rack,  &c.  which,  when  prefent  and 
violent,  operate  for  the  mofl:  part  forcibly  on  tfce  will^ 
and  turn  the  courfe*  of  men^s  lives  from  virtue^  P^^^Xt 
and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  t© 
happinefs;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through 
dilufe  not  being  afbfe,  by  the  contemplartion  of  remote 
and  future  good,  to  raife  in  himfeJf  deffres  of  them 
ftrong  enough  to  coAnterbalamre  the  uneafinef^  he  feels 
in  thofe  bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  hi»  wiH  fleadf 
in  the  choice  of  thofe  a^ftions  which  fead  to  future 
happtnefs.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of  late  a 
tragical  theatre,  fro^n  which  we  might  fetch  inftancest 
if  there  needed  any>  and  the  worid  did  not  ift  aH  coun* 
tfles  and  ages  fiirnifh  examples  enough  to  coniiFm  that 
jrecci'ved  obfervation,  **  neceffitas  cogit  adturpia  ;^'  and 
therefore  there  is  great  reafon  for  us  to  pray,  *^  kad  us 
not  into  temptation.  "^ 

From  wrong  ^*  Other  uneafmcfTcs  arife  from  owr  de- 
Afircsarif.  fires  of  abfcnt  good;  which  defirca  always 
ing  from  bear  proportion  to,,  and  depend  on  the  judg- 

wrongjudg-  y^^^^^  ^^^  mak<?,  and  the  renfli  wc  have  of 
*^"  '  any  abfcnt  gootl :  irt  both  whrch  we  are  apt 

to  be  varioufly  niiflcd,  and  that  by  our  own  faub. 
Our  judg-  $•  S^.'  In  the  firll  place,  I  fhall  confider 

mcntofprc-  the  Wrong  judgments  men  make  of  future 
*^?J8^®'  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  defires  are 
righu   *^'       mifled..     For,  as  to  prefcnt  happinefs  and 

niifcry,  when  that  alone  comes  into  confi- 
dcration,  and  the  confequcnccs  arc  quite  removed,  a 
man  never  choofes  amifs ;  he  knows  what  bcft  pFeaJes 
him,  and  that  he  adlually  prcfcrsr.  Things-  in  their 
prefcnt  enjoyment  are  what  they  fccm ;  the  apparent 
and  real  good  are,  in  this  cafe,  always  the  fame.  For 
the  pain  or  picafure  luring  juft  fo  great,  and  no  greater 
than  it  is  felt,  the  prefcnt  good  or  evil  is  really  io  much 
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as  it  appears.  And  therefore,  were  every  adlion  of  ours 
concluded  within  itfelf^  and  drew  no  confequences  after 
it,  we  (hould  undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good ; 
we  (hould  always  infallibly  prefer  the  bcft.  Were  the 
pains  of  'honeft  induftry,  and  of  ftarving  with  hunger 
and  cold,  fet  together  before  us,  no-body  would  be  in 
doubt  which  to  choofe :  were  the  fatisfaAion  of  a  lu(l» 
and  the  joys  of  heaven  ofFered  at  once  to  any  one's  pre- 
fent  pofleflion,  he  would  not  balance,  or  err  in  the  de«* 
termination  of  his  choice. 

$•  59.  But  fincc  our  voluntary  adlions  carry  not  all 
the  happinefs  and  mifcry  that  depend  on  them,  along 
with  them  in  their  prefent  performance,  but  are  the 
precedent  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw  af- 
ter them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  they  thcmfel^^eft 
are  paflcd  and  ceafe  to  be ;  our  defires  look  beyond  our 
prefent  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  abfenc 
good,  according  to  the  neceflity  which  we  think  there 
is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increafe  of  our  happinefs. 
It  is  our  opinion  of  fuch  a  ncceflity,  that  gives  it  its 
attradion :  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  abfenc 
good.  For  in  this  narrow  fcantling  of  capacity,  whith- 
we  are  accuftomed  to,  and  fenfiblc  of  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  plcafure  at  once,  which,  when  all  un- 
ealinefs  is  away,  is^  whilft  it  lafts,  fufiicicnt ,  to  make 
us  think  ourfelves  happy  ;  it  is  not  all  remote,  and  ey^n 
apparent  good,  that  affedh  us.  Bccaufe  the  indolency 
and  enjoyment  we  have,  fufficing  for  our  prefent  hap- 
pinefs, wc  defire  not  to  venture  the  change;  fincc. we. 
judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and 
that  is  enough.  For  who  is  content  is  happy. .  But  as 
foon  as  any  new  uneafincfs  comes  in,  this  happinefs. is 
difturbed,  and  we  are 'fet  afrefh  on  work  in  the  pur£a:it 
of  happinefs. 

§-  60.  Their  aptnefs  therefore  to  con-    Fromi 
elude  that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,    !ir^"y^\ 
IS  one  great  occalion  that  men  often  are  not    ^akes  a  ne- 
raifed  to  the  defire  of  the  greatcft  abfcnt    .ceflarypsrc 
good.      For   whilft   fuch   thoughts   poflcfs    oft»^rhtp- 
thcm,  the  joys  of  a  future  ftatc  move  them     P*"*'* 
not:  the)'  have  little  concernor  uneafincfs  about  them  ; 

S  2  and 
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and  tht  will,  free  from  the  dctdritiinatioii  of  fuch  de« 
iires,  i»  left  to  the  purfuit  of  nelsirer  fatisfadlioit»«  and 
to  the  removal  of  thofe  uneafmcflcs  which  it  then  feels, 
in  its  want,  of  and  longings  after  them.     Change  but  a 

-man's  view  of  thefc  things;  let  him  fcc^  that  virtue 
and  religion  are  nccefTary  .to  h>»  happinefs;  let  him 

.  look  into  the  future  ftatc  of  bliis  or  mifery^  and  fee 

■there  God,  the  righteous  judge,  ready  to  V  render  to 

every  man  accprding  to  hi^  deeds;  to  them  who  by 

patient  continuance  in  wclUdoing  feck  for  glory,  and 

^' honour*    and   immortality^    eternal   life^     but  unto 

^f  every   foul   that  doth  evilj   indignation  and  wrath, 

.  ''  tribulfition  and  anguiOi  :'*  to  him,  I  fay,  who  hath 
:a  profpeft  of.  the  (}i  tie  rent  (late  of  perfe<^  happinefs, 

'  or.milcr}',  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depend- 

-  iog  on  their  behaviour  here,  the  meafure».of  good  and 

.  evil,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily,  changed. 
For  iince  nothing  of  pleafuice  and  pain  .in  this  life  can 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  cndlefs  happinefs,   or  ex- 

.  quiiite  mifcry,  of  an  immorta)  foul  hereafter  i  adtions 
in  his  power  will  have  their  preference,  not  according 
to  the  tranllent  plcafurc  or  pain  that  accompanies  or 
follows  them  here,  but  as  they  f(;rvc  to  fccure  that  per- 
fect durable  happinefs  hereafter* 

.   .  $.  6i.  But  to  account  more  particutarly 

ticBlarac^''  f^^  ^^^  mifcry  that  men  often  bring  on 
coontof  themfelvcs,    notwithftanding  that  they  do 

wrong  judg-  all  in  car^icft  purfuc  happinefs,  we  muft 
incmi.  confidcr  how  things  corftc  to  be  reprefcntcd 

to  our  deiires,  under  deceitful  appearances:  and  that 
is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  concerning 
them.     To  fee  bov/  far  this  reaches,  and  what  arc  the 

:  caufes  of  wrong  judgment,  wc  muft  remember  that 
things  arc  judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  fenfc. 

Firft,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  no- 
thing but  barely  pleafure  or  pain* 

Secondly,  But.  becaufe  not  only  prefcnt  pleafure  and 
pain,  hut  that  alfo  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  con« 
fequeaccs  to  bring  it  upon  us  at  <a  di (lance,  is  a  proper 
ob}e(5t  of  our  deiires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that 
has  fordight;    therefore  things  alfo  that  draw   after 

them 
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chcm  plcafure  and  pain^   arc  confidcrcd  as  good  and 
evil. 

§.  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  mifleads  us,  and 
loakes  the  will  often  fatten  on  the  uorfe  iidcj  lies  in 
rnifreporting  upon  the  various  comparifons  of  thefe. 
The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here  fpeaking  of^  is  not 
what  one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  ano- 
ther, but  what  every  man  himfelf  muil  confefs  to  be 
wrong..  For  fince  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground^  that 
every  intelligent  being  really  feeks  happinefs,  which 
confi^ls  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  mixture  of  uneafincfs;  it  is  impodible  any 
one  ihould  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bit- 
ter ingredient^  or  leave  out  any  thin^  in  his  power, 
Ithat  would  tend  to  his  facisfadion^  and  the  complcat- 
ing  of  his  happinefs,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I 
ihall  not  here  fpeak  of  that  miftakc  which  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  invincible  error,  which  fcarce  dcfcrves  the 
nsLuv^  of  wrong  judgment ;  but  of  that  wrong  judgment 
W'hifrh  every  man  himfelf  mud  confefs  to  be  lo. 

$.  63.  If,  therefore,  as  to  prcfent  plea-  In  comparing 
fure  and  p^^n*  the  mind,  as  has  been  faid,  prcfe«t»nd 
never  mift^kes  that  which  is  really  good  or  "'^"'^^ 
evil  I  th^f  which  is  (he  greater  pleafure,  or  the  greater 
pain,  19  really  juft  as  it  appears.  iBut  though  prcfent 
pleafure  and  pain  (how  their  difference  and  degrees  fo 
plainly,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  miflake;  yet  when 
we  compare  prefent  pleafure  or  pain  with  future, 
(which  13  ufually  the  cafe  in  the  molt:  important  deter- 
minations of  the  will)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments 
of  them>  taking  our  meafures  of  them  in  different  po- 
rtions of  diftance.  Objedls,  near  our  view,  are  apt  to 
be  thought  greater  than  thofe  of  a  larger  fizc,  that  arc 
niore  remote:  and  fo  it  is  with  pleafurcs  and  pains; 
the  prefent  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe  at  a  diftancc 
have  the  difadvantage  in  the  comparifon.  Thus  moll 
men,  like  fpend thrift  heirs,  arc  apt  to  judge  a  little 
in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come  j  and  fo,  for 
fmall  matters  in  pofTclnon,  part  with  greater  ones  in 
rcverfion,  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judgment,  every 
one  muft  allow,  let  his  pleafure  conlill  in  whatever  it 

S  3  will: 
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vfill :  (ince  that  M'hich  is  future  will  certainly  come  to 
be  prefcnt;  and  then  having  the  fame  advantage  of 
neamefs,  will  (how  itfelf  in  its  full  dirnenlionSj  and 
difcover  his  wilful  miftake,  who  judged  of  it  by  une- 
qual meafures.  Were  the  pleafure  of  drinking  accom-« 
pkni'ed>  the  very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his'  gl^fs, 
•with  that  fick  ftomach  and  aking  head,  which  in  Tome 
n1en>  ire  fure  to -follow  not  many  houfs  after;  I  think 
nb^body,  whatever  pleafure  he  had  in  his  cupSj  would^ 
oni  thefe  conditions,  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips  ;  which 
yet  he  daily  fwallows,  and  the  evil  fide  comes  to  be 
chofen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in 
time.  But  if  pleafure  or  pain  can  be  fo  leflened  only 
by  a  few  hours  removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  fo 
by  a  farther  difta-nce,  to  a  man  that  will  not  by  a  right 
judgment  do  \\1iat  time  will,  i.  e.  bring  it  home  upon 
himfclf,  and  confidcr  it  as  prefent,  and  there  take  its 
tfue  dimenfions?  This  is  the  way  we  ufually  impofe 
on  ourfelves,  in  refpeft  of  bare  pleafure  and  pain,  or 
the  true  degretsf  of  happinefs  or  mifcry ;  the  future 
lofcs  its  juft  proportion,  and  what  is  prcfenfti  obtains 
the  preference  as  the  greater.  I  mention  not  here'  the 
wrong  judgment,  whereby  the  abferit  afc  not  only  Icf- 
fcned,  but  reduced  to  perfeft  nothing  •,  when  men  ch- 
joy  what  they  can  in  prefent,  and  make  fure  of  that, 
concluding  amifs  that  no  evil  will  thcncp  follow,  Foy 
that  lits  not  in  comparing  the  greatncfs  of  future  good 
and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of;  but  in 
another  fort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concerning 
good  or  evil,  as  it  is  confidercd  to  be  the  caufe 
and  procurement  of  pleafure  or  pain,  that  will  follow 
from  it, 
r.    r     r  ^'  64.  Thc  caufc  of  our  ludginff  amifs, 

Caulos  of  •;       ^  r-  i     r 

thi-,.  when  we  compare  our  preient  pleafure  or 

pain  with  future,  fecms  to  me  to  be  thc 
weak  and  narrow  conftilutipn  of  our  minds.  We  can- 
jiot  well  enjoy  two  plcj^fures  at  once,  much  lefs  any 
pleafure  almoft,  whilft  pain  poflcfTcs  us.  The  prefent 
pleafure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almoft  none  at 
all,  fills  our  narrow  fouls,  and  fo  takes  up  the  whole 
piind,  that  it  fcarcc  Icnvcs  any  thought  of  things  ab- 

fcnt: 


fent :  or  ifj  ainong  our  pleafures^  there  are  fome  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  te  exclude  the  xronflderation  of 
things  at  a  diftance;  yejt  we  have  £0  great  an  abhor*> 
xence  of  pain«  that  a  little  of  it  extinguifhes  all  our 
pieafure^ :  a  lijttle  bitter  mingled  in  our  ciip,  leaves  na' 
reliih  of  the  fweet.  Hence  it  codiesj  that  at  any  rate 
iKt  defiire  to  be  rid  af  the  prefent  evil^  uhich  we  are 
apt  to  think  nothing  abfent  can  equal;  becaufe,  under 
the  prefent  pajn«  we  find  not  ourfelves  capable  of  any 
the  l^ft  degree  of  happinefs.  Men*s  daily  complainta 
are  a  loud  proof  of  tjiis;  the  pain  that  any  one  adlually 
feels  is  ftill  of  all  other  the  word ;  and  it  is  with  an* 
gttiih  ?hey  cry  out,  "  Any  rather  than  this :  nothing 
*'  can  be  £b  intolerable  as  what  I  now  fuffer."  And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  in« 
tent  to  get  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  before  all  things,  as 
the  firft  neceflary  condition  to  our  happinefs,  let  what 
will  follow.  Nothings  as  we  padionacely  think,  can 
exceed  J  or  aimoft  equal,  the  uneafincfs,  that  (its  fo 
heavy  upon  us*  And  becaufe  the  abftinence  from  a 
prefent  pleafure  that  offers  itfcif,  is  a  pain,  nay  often-> 
Cimcs  a  very  great  one,  the  defire  beii^  inflamed  by  a 
near  and  tempting  object ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
operates  after  the  fame  manner  pain  does,  and  lefl^ns 
iq  our  thoughts  what  is  future  r  and  lb  forces^  as  it 
were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

$•  65.  Add  to  this,  thst  abfent  good,  or,  which  \% 
the  (ame  thing,  future  pleafure,  cfpecially  if  of  a  fort 
we  are  unacquainted  with,  feldom  is  able  to  counter**  ' 
balance  any  uneafinefs,  cither  of  pain  or  defire,  which 
16  prefent.  For  its  greatneis  being  no  more  than  what 
Ihall  be  really  tailed  when  enjoyed^  men  are  apt  enough 
to  leflen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  prefent 
defire;  and  conclude  with  themfelves,  that  when  it 
comes  to  trial,  it  may  pofHbly  not  anfwer  the  report, 
or  opinion,  that  generally  palfcs  of  it ;  they  having  of« 
ten  found,  that  not  only  what  others  have  magnified, 
but  even  what  they  themfelves  have  enjoyed  with  great 
pleafure  and  delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  infipid  or 
paufcous  at  another ;  and  therefore  they  fee  nothing  in 
it  for  which  they  ihould  forego  a  prefent  enjoyment. 

S  4  Bnt 
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But  that  this  is  a  fiilfe  way  of  JMdging,  when  applied  to 
the.  happinefs  of  another  life^  they  muft  confefs ;  unlefs 
they  will  fay^  ^'  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  dcr 
'^  figns  to  be  fQ."  For  chat  being  intended  for  4  flate 
oC  happinefsj  it  muft  certainly  be  agr^eabl^  to  f  very 
oqe's  wi(h  and  deiire :  could  we  fupppfe  their  reliflies 
as  different  there  a$  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  ii| 
heaven  will  fuit  every  one'^  palate.  Thus  much  of  the 
wrong  judgment  we  make  of  ptrefent  and  future  pleafurc 
and  pain^  when  (hey  are  cpmparec}  tpgcth^rj  ai)d  fp  the 
abfent  confidcFcd  as  future* 

laconfidcr.  $;  ^^-  "•  ^5  to  things  good  or  bad  in 
|ng  coore-  their  confeqycncciij  and  by  the  aptnefa  is  iq 
queoces  of  them  to  procure  U9  good  or  evil  in  (he  fur? 
■    ^*  ture,  we  judge  amifst  fcveral  ways. 

1 .  When  we  judge  that  fp  much  evil  does  not  \^^ 
depend  on  thepij  as  in  truth  there  docs. 

2.  When  we  judge>  that  though  the  cpnfequence  b^ 
of  that  mpment^  yet  it  is  not  of  that  cectain^y^  bu^  that 
it  may  otherwife  fs^U.  putj  or  elfp  by  fome  uiean^  be 
avoided,  as  by  induftry^  addrefil,  <^bange^  repentance* 
&c.  That  thefe  s^re  wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  eafy 
to  (how  in  every  particular,  if  I  would  examine  them 
at  large  ftngly  :  but  I  (hall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  that  it  is  4  very  wrong  ^nd  irrational  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  lefs,  upon  unr 
ceftam  gucfTes,  and  before  a  due  examination  he  made 
proportionable  to  the  weightincfs  of  the  matter^  and 
the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  miftake.  This.  \ 
think>  every  one  muft  confefs.  efpecially  if  he  confidcr^ 
the  ufual  caufes  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  thefe 
following  are  fome. 

§.  67.  I.  Ignorance :  he  that  judges 
Cauicfiof         'Vi^ithout  informing  himfclf  to  the  utm^il 

'  that  lie  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himfclf  of 

judging  amifs. 

ll.  Inadvertency :  when  a  man  overlooks  even  that 
which  he  does  know.  This  is  an  afledcd  and  prefcnt 
ignorance,  which  miflcads  our  judgments  as  much  as 
the  other.*  Judging  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  ac- 
ppunt.  and  determining  on  which  fide  the*  qdd^  lis*. 
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If  therefore  either  fide  be  huddled  up  in  halle^  and 
feveral  of  the  funis,  that  {houM  have  gone  into  th^ 
l-eckpning,  be  overlooked  aqd  left  out,  this  precipi* 
tancy  caufes  as  wrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  per<v 
itdi  ignorance.  That  which  mod  commonly  caufes 
this,  is  the  prevalency  of  fome  prefenjc  pleafure  or  pain,  • 
heightened  by  our  feeble  paflionate  nature,  mod  (Irongly 
ivrought  on  by  what  is  prefent.  To  check  this  preci-r 
pitancy,  our  underflanding  and  reafon  was  given  us,  if 
mre  will  make  a  right  ufe  of  it,  to  fearch  and  fee,  and 
then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liberty,  the  under-' 
ilandipg  would  be  to  no  purpofc  :  and  without  under- 
itanding,  liberty  (if  it  could  bej  would  iignify  nothing. 
If  a  man  fees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm,  w  hat 
would  make  him  happy  or  miferable,  without  being 
able  to  move  himfelf  one  ftep  towards  or  from  it,  what 
is  he  the  better  for  feeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to 
samble  in  perfe£t  darknefs,  what  is  his  liberty  better, 
than  if  he  w^e  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  ?  I'be  being  aded  by  a  blind  im« 
pulfe  from  without,  or  from  within,  is  little  odds. 
The  firft  therefore,  and  great  ufe  of  liberty,  is  to  hin-. 
f]er  blind  precipitancy ;  the  principal  exercife  of  free- 
dom is  to  (land  ilill,  open  the  eyes,^  look  about,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  confequence  of  what  we  arc  going 
to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires. 
How  much  (loth  and  negligence,  heat  and  paflion,  the 

Jircvalency  of  fafhion,  or  acquired  indifpofitions,  do 
everally  contribute  on  occaiion  to  thefe  wrong  judg<« 
IDents,  1  (hall  not  here  farther  inquire.  I  (hall  only 
^dd  one  other  falfe  judgment,  which  I  think  necelTary 
to  mention,  becaufe  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  of, 
though  pf  great  influence. 

f  $.  68.  All  men  delire  happinefs,  that  is  WronPiaair^ 
paft  dpubt;  but,  as  has  been  already  ob-  inentofwhat 
ferved,  when  they  arc  rid  of  pain,  they  are  isncccflaryto 
apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleafure  at  hand,  ^"1[  ^'W* 
ox  that  cuftom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  reft 
fatisfied  in  that;  and  fo  being  happy,  till  fome  new 
de(ire,  by  making  them  uneafy,  difturbs  that  happinefs, 
and  (hows  them  that  they  are  not  fo,  they  look  no  far* 

thcr ; 
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ther ;  nor  is  the  will  determined  to  any  adlion,  in  bur-* 
fuft  of  any  other  known  or  apparent  good^  For  nnce 
we  find»  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  forts  of  good»  but 
one  excludes  another;  we  do  not  fix  pur  defires  on 
crery  apparent  greater  good>  unlefs  it  be  judged  to  be 
necefTary  to  our  happinefs ;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy 
without  itj  it  moves  us  not»  This  is  another  occafion 
ta  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to 
be  necefTary  to  their  happinefs,  which  really  is  fe. 
This  miflake  mifleads  us  both  in  the  choice  of  th^ 
good  we  aim  at^  and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it, 
when  it  is  a  remote  good.  But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
cither  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  ne« 
glc&ing  the  means  as  not  necefTary  to  it ;  when  a  niair 
mifTes  his  great  end,  happinefs,  ho  will  acknowledge  he 
judged  not  right.  That  which  contributes  to  this 
mifhike,  is  the  real  or  fuppofed  unpleafantnefs  of  the 
actions,  which  are  the  way  to  this  end ;  it  feeming  i^ 
prcpoflerous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make  themfelves  un<. 
happy  in  order  to  happinefs,  that  they  do  not  eafily 
bni^  tl>emfelves  to  it. 

We  can  ^'  ^9'    ^^^  ^^^  inquiry  therefore  con« 

change  the  cerning  this  matter  is,  '*  whether  it  be  in 
agTceaMenefi  "  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleafant- 
cr^fi^iee.      cc  ^^fg  ^^^  unpleafantnefs  that  accompanies 

chinffs.  **       "  ^"y  ^^'^  ^^  adion?"  And  as  to  that,  it  is 

plain,  in  many  cafes  he  can.  Men  may  and 
ihould  corredl  their  palates,  and  give  rehfh  to  what 
cither  has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The  relifh  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like 
that  too  may  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a  miflake  to  think, 
that  men  cannot  change  the  difpieafingncfs  or  indiife- 
rency  that  is  in  actions  into  plcafurc  and  defire,  if  they 
will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  confidera- 
tion  will  do  it  in  feme  cafes  ;  and  pradlice,  applica- 
tion, and  cudom  in  moil.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be 
ncglojfled,  where  they  are  fhown  to  be  ufcful  to  health, 
becaufe  of  an  indiffercncy  or  difrclifli  to  rhcm ;  reafon 
and  confideration  at  firft  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,  and  ufe  finds,  or  cuftom  makes  them  pleafant. 
That  this  is  fo  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.     Aftions 

are 
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are  pleafing^  or  difpleafing;  either  in  themfelves,  or 
cMifidered  as  a  means  to  a'  greater  and  more  defirablc 
end.  The  eating  of  a' well-feafoned  di(h,  fuited  to  a 
maii'^palafe^  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  itfelf 
that  aecompaiiiesr  die  eating,  without  reference  to  any 
other  end:' to  which  the  confideration  of  the  pleafure 
there  i^  in  health  and  ftrength  (to  which  that  meat  is 
fubfervienr)  may  add  a  new  gufto,  able  to  make  us 
fwallow  an  ill-reli(h^d  potion.  In  the  latter  of  thefe» 
any  adlion  is  rendered  more  or  lefs- pleafing,  only  by  the 
coDtertiplation  of  the  end,  arid  the  being  more  or  Icfs 
perfiiaded  of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  ncceflary  connexion 
with  it :  but  the  pleafure  of  the  adtion  itfelf  is  beft 
acquired  or  increaifed  by  ufe  and  pradice.  Trials  of- 
ten reconcile  uis  to  thati  which  at  a  diftance  wc  looked 
on  with  avcrfion ;  and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a 
liking  of  what  polTibly,  in  the  firft  cffay,  difpleafcd  us. 
Hkbits  hftve  powerful  charms,  and  put  fo  ftrong  at- 
tnu^ions  of  eaimefs  and  pleafure  into  what  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  lead 
be  eafy  in  the  omifTion  of  adlions,  which  habitual  prac- 
tice has  fuited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us.  Though 
this  be  very  vifible,  and  every  one's  experience  (hows 
him  he  can  do  fo ;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct  of 
xAeil  towards  their  happinefs,  negle<fled  to  a  degree^ 
that  it  will  be  poflibly  entertained  as  a  paradox^  if  it  be 
faid,  that  men  can  make  things  or  adlions  more  or  Icfs 
pleafing  to  thcmfelves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to 
which  one  may  juftly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wan- 
dering. Fafhion  and  the  common  opinion  having  fct- 
tfed  wrong  notions,  and  education  and  cuflom  ill  habits, 
the  juft  values  of  things  are  mifplaced,  and  the  palates 
%X  then  corrupted.  Pains  (liould  be  taken  to  rcdify 
thefe;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  pleafures,  and 
give  a  relifli  to  that  which  is  ncceflary  or  conducive  to 
our  happinefs.  This  every  one  muft  confefs  he  can  dp; 
and  when  happinefs  is  loft,  and  mifery  overtakes  him, 
he  will  confefs  he  did  amifs  in  negle<5ling  it,  and  con*» 
demn  himfelf  for  it :  and  1  alk  every  one^  whether  he 
has  not  often  done  fo } 

S-  70- 
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Frefeitncc  of  §•  7^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  enlafgc  any  farther 
iriceto  virtue  On  the  wrong  judgments  and  negleA  of 
a  maniftft  what  h  in  their  powjer,  whereby  mdn  niif* 
wrong  ji^ig.  lead  themfelvfts.  ThiM  would  make  a  yo» 
"^^  lume»  and  ijs  not  my  bufinefs.    But  whau 

ever  falfe  notions^  or  fhamefu)  negled  of  what  is  in. 
their  power»  may  put  men  out  of  their  way  tp  bappi-^ . 
nefsj  and  diftra^^  them^  as  we  fjpc,  into  fo  diffl^renc 
courfes  of  life»  this  yet  is  certain»  that  morality^  cfta- 
bliihed  upon  i(s  true  £ound4tipns>  cannot  but  detennine 
the  chpice  in  any  one  that  will  but  cpniider ;  and  he 
that  will  not  be  fo  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflet 
ferioufly  upon  infinite  happinefs  and  mifery^  muft  pee(ig. 
condemn  himfelf  as  not  making  that  u(e  gf  his  under* 
Handing  he  fhqpld.  The  rewards  ^nd  puniihments  of. 
another  life»  which  the  Almighty  has  e(labli(hed  as  the 
enforcements  of  his  law»  are  of  weight  eiiough  to  deter-- 
mine  the  choice,  againll  whatever  pleafure  or  pain  this 
life  can  (how,  when  the  eternal  ftate  i$  confidered  bu( 
in  it^  bare  podibility,  which  no*body  can  make  any 
doubt  of.  He  that  will  allow  exquifitc  and  endlefk 
happinefs  to  be  but  the  poflible  confequence  of  a  gopd 
life  here,  and  the  contrary  ftate  the  pofTible  reward  of 
a  bad  one;  muft  own  himfdf  to  judge  very  much  amifs 
if  he  doc$  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the 
certain  cxpccflation  of  evcrlafting  blifs,  which  may  . 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear 
of  that  dreadful  (late  of  mifcry,  which  it  is  very  pofli- 
ble  n^ay  overtake  the  guilty;  or  at  bcft  the  terrible 
uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  fo, 
though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  put  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  pleafure:  which  yet  is,  for  the 
moil  part,  quite  otherwife,  and  wicked  men  have  not 
much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  prefcnt  poiTcf^ 
lion;  nay,  all  things  rightly  confidcred,  have,  I  think, 
even  the  word  part  here.  But  when  infinite  happipcfs 
is  put  into  one  fcale  againft  infinite  mifery  in  the  other ; 
if  the  worll  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mif- 
takes,  be  the  bcft  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he 
be  in  the  right,  who  can  without  madncfs  ruq  the 
\enture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  ciioofc  to  come  within 
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9  poflibility  of  infinite  mifcry,  which  if  he  mifs,  there 
is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard  ?  Whereas  on 
the  other  lidjs,  the  fober  man  ventures  nothing  againft 
infinite  happinefs  to  be  got^  if  his  expedition  comes 
to  pafs.  If  the  good  man  be  in  the  rights  he  is  eter- 
nally happy ;  if  he  xniftakes,  he  is  not  mifcrable,  he 
feels  nothing.  On  the  other  fide^  if  the  wicked  be  in 
the  right,  he  is  not  happy  ;  if  he  miftakcs,  he  is  infi- 
nitely miferable.  Muft  it  not  be  amoft  manifcft  wrong 
judgment  that  does  not  prefently  fee  to  which  fide,  in 
this  cafej  the.preference  is  to  be  given  ?  I  h^vc  forborn 
to  mention  any  thing  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
a  future  ftate«  defigning  here  to  ihow  the  wrong  judg- 
ment that  any  one  muft  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own 
principles;  laid; how  he  pleafes,  who  prefers  the  fliort 
pleafures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  coniideration,  whilft 
he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life 
is  at  lead  pollible* 

$.71.    To  conclude    this   inquiry   into 
human  liberty,  which  as  it  flood  before,  I    Jon!^^''^*" 
inyfelf  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a 
very  judicious  friend  of  mine,  fince  the  publication, 
fufpedting  to  have  fome  miftake  in  ic,  though  he  could 
not  particularly  lliow  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  ilridler 
review  of  this  chapter.     Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very 
cafy  and  fcarce  obfervable  flip  I  had  made,  in  putting 
one  fccmingly  indifferent  word  for  another,  that  dif- 
covery  opened  to  me  this  prcfent  view,   which  here, 
in  this  fecond  edition,  I  fubmit  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which  in  fhort  is  this :  ''  Liberty  is  a  power  to  a(ft 
•'  or  not  to  aft,  according  as  the  mind  dircfts."    A 
power  todireft  the  operative  faculties  to  motion  or  refl 
in  particular  inflances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions  de- 
termines the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  fome 
prcfent   uneafmcfs ;    which  is,    or  at   lead   is   always, 
accompanied   with,   that  of  defirc.     Deli  re  is   always 
moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it ;  becaufc  a  total  freedom  from 

gain  always  makes  a  necefTary  part  of  our  happinefs : 
ut  every  good,  nay  every  greater  good,  does  not  con- 
ilantly  mpve  defire^  becaufe  it  may  not  make,  or  may 
3  not 
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not  be  taken  to  make  any  neceflaty  port  of  'Our  happi* 
nefs.     For  all  that  ^e  defire,    k  only  to-be  happy. 
But  though  this  geheril  <lefire  of  kappinefs  operates 
conftantly  and  invariably^  yet  the*  latifi&Aien  of  any 
particular  defire  can  be  fufpended  fmm  deta;fiuning 
the  will  to  any  fubfervient  -a6tion»  tlH  mc  jiave  ma-* 
turely  examin^j  -whetherthe  particular  appytfent  good^ 
which  we  then  ddire^  makes  a  part  of  our  Tisal  hap^ 
pincfs,  or  be  confiftcnt  or  tnconfiflent  with  it.     The 
refult  of  our  judgment  upon  that  examination  is  what 
ultimately  determines  theman^  who  could  not  be  *free 
if  his  will  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  own 
defire  guided  by  his  'own   judgment,     x  know  tluit 
liberty  by  fome  is  placed  in  an  indiffereney  of  the  man^ 
antecedent  to  the  determination  ctf- his  will.     I  wi(h 
they»  who  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on  fuch  an  antecedent 
indiffereney^  as  they  call  it^  had  told  us  plainly^  whether 
this  fuppofed  indiffereney  be  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  tsnderftandingj  as  well  as  to  the 
decree  ^f  the  will.     For  it  is  pretty  'hard  to  Hate  at 
between  them;   i;  e.  immediately  after  the judgnoent 
of  the  underftandtng»    and  before   the  determination 
of  the  will,  becaufe  the  determination  of  the  will  im- 
mediately follows  the  judgment  of  the 'underftanding: 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indiffereney, -antecedent  to 
the  thought  and  judgment  of  the  undcr(landing»  fcems 
to  me  to  place  liberty  in  a  ftate  of  darknefs^  wherein 
we  can  neither  fee  nor  fay  any  thing  of  if;  at.lcaft  it 
places  it  in  a  fubje<5t  incapable  of  it,   no  agent  being 
allowed  capable  of  liberty,  hut  in  confequencc  of  thought 
and  judgment.     I  am  not  nice  about  phrafcs,  and  there- 
fore  confcnt  to  fay  with  thofe  that  love  to  fpeak  fo, 
that  liberty  is  placed  in  indiffereney  ;  but  it  is  an  indif- 
fereney which  remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
derflanding ;  yea,  even  after  the  determination  of  the 
will :  and  that  is  an  indiffereney  not  of  the  man,  ffor 
after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  beft,  viz.  to  do,  or 
forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an  indiffereney 
of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining 
equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  after, 
as  before  the  decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a  flate,  which, 
3  if. 
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if  one  pleafesj  may  be  called  indifferency ;  and  as  far 
as  this  indiiFeiicncy  reaches,  a  nian  is  free^  and  no  far* 
ther :  v.  g.  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  handj  or  to 
let  it  reftf  chat  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  movc« 
or  not  to  move  my  hand :  I  am  then  in  that  refpc€fc 
perfeftly  free.  My  will  determines  that  operari^e 
power  to  reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufe  the  indifferency 
of  that  my  operative  power  to  adt,  or  not  to  aft,  ftill 
remains ;  the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  ail 
impaired  by  the  determination  of  my  will,  which  at 
prefent  orders  reft  i  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to 
aft,  or  not  to  aft,  is  juft  as  it  was  before,  as  will 
appearj  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the 
contrary.  But  if  during  the  reft  of  my  hand,  ii  be 
feixed  by  a  fudden  palfy,  the  indifferency  of  that  opera- 
tive power  is  gcme,  and  with  it  my  liberty ;  I  have 
no  longer  freedom  in  that  refpeft,  but  am  under  a 
neceHity  of  letting  my  hand  reft.  On  the  other  fide, 
if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulfion,  the 
indifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by 
that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  cafe  is  loft:  fer 
I  am  undef  a  neceflity  of  having  my  hand  move.  I 
have  added  this,  to  (how  in  what  fort  of  indifferency 
liberty  feems  to  me  to  conlift,  and  not  in  any  other,  real 
or  imaginary. 

.f .  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  liberty  are  of  fo  great  Importance^  that  I  hope  I 
Ihall  be  pardoned  this  digreflionf  which  my  attempt  to 
explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  idea  of  will,  vclition, 
liberty,  and  neceflTity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came 
naturally  in  my  way.  In  a  former  edition  of  this 
trcatife  I  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning 
them,  according  to  the  light  I  then  had :  and  now,  as 
a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worfhipper  of  my  own  doc- 
trines, I  own  Ibmc  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I 
think  I  have  difcovcred  ground  for.  In  M'hat  I  firft 
writ,  I  with  an  unbiafTcd  indifferency  followed  truth, 
whither  I  thought  (he  led  me-  But  neither  being  fo 
vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor  fo  difingenuous  as  to 
diffemble  my  miftakes  tor  fear  of  blemifhing  my  repu- 
'  tation,  I  have,  with  the  fame  finccrc  defign  for  truth 

only. 
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only,  not  been  a(hatned  to  publifli  what  a  (bverer  in- 
quiry has  fuggefled^  It  is  not  impoflibic  but  that  foniKi 
may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  fome  (as  I 
have  already  found)  thefe  latter,  and  fome  neither.  I 
ihall  not  at  all  wonder  a(  this  variety  in  men's  opi* 
nions;  impartial  deductions  of  feafbn  iii  contrbveited 
points  being  fo  rarCj  atid  exsldl  dncs  in  abftrad:  notions 
not  fo  very  eafyj  efpecially  if  of  any  length.  And 
therefore  I  fhould  think  myfelf  not  a  little  beholden 
to  any  one,  who  would  upon  thefe,  of  any  other  grounds^ 
fairly  clear  this  fubjed  of  liberty  from  any  difl^cuhies 
that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  I  clofc  this  chapter,  it  tnay  pethaps  be  to  ouf 
purpofe,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about 
power,  if  we  make  our  thoughts  take  si  little  more 
cxadl  furvey  of  adion.  I  have  faid  above,  that  we 
have  ideas  but  of  two  forts  of  adioni  viz.  motioil  and 
thinking.  Thefe,  in  truth,  though  cdlled  and  cdunted 
actions,  yet  if  nearly  conlidered,  will  not  be  found 
to  be  always  perfedly  fo.  For,  if  I  mi  (lake  not,  there 
are  inftances  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  due  conli- 
dcration,  will  be  found  rather  padlons  than  a&ions, 
and  confequently  fo  far  the  effedts  bafely  of  paifive 
powers  in  thofe  fubjedts,  which  yet  on  their  accounts 
arc  thought  agents.  For  in  thefe  inftances,  the  fiib- 
ftance  that  hath  motion  or  thought  receives  the  im- 
prcdion,  where  it  is  put  into  that  adtion  purely  from 
without,  and  fo  adts  merely  by  the  capacity  it  has  to 
receive  fuch  an  impredion  from  fome  external  agetit; 
and  fuch  a  power  is  not  properly  an  adtive  power,  but 
a  mere  paffivc  capacity  in  the  fubjedt.  Sometimes  thcr 
Xubilancc  or  agent  puts  itfelf  intq  adtion  by  its  own 
power,  and  this  is  properly  adtive  power.  Whatfoevcf 
modification  a  fubftance  has,  whereby  it  produces  any 
etfedt,  that  is  called  adtion ;  v.  g.  a  folid  fubftancc  by 
motion  operates  on,  or  alters  the  feniiblc  ideas  of  arto- 
thcr  fubftance,  and  therefore  this  modification  of  mo- 
tion wc  call  adtion.  But  yet  this  motion  in  that  folid 
fubftancc  is,  when  rightly  confidcred,  but  a  paflion, 
if  it.  received  it  only  from  fome  external  agent.  So 
that  the  adtive  power  dS  motion  is  in  no  fubfta^nfc 

whick 
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ivhich  cannot  begin  motion  in  itfelf,  or  in  another 
jubilance,  when  at  reft.  So  likcwife  in  thinkings  a 
power  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts^  from  the  operation 
of  any  external  fubftancc,  is  called  a  power  of  think* 
ing;  but  this  is  but  a  pailive  power,  or  capacity.  But 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of  fight  at  one's 
own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks 
fit,  this  is  jan  adlive  power.  This  reflecflion  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  preferve  us  from  miftakcs  about  powers 
and  adions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame 
of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  fince  what  is 
fignified  by  verbs  that  grammarians  call  aAive,  does 
not  always  fignify  adion :  v.  g.  this  propofition,  I  fee 
the  moon,  or  a  ftar,  or  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  fun^ 
though  exprefTed  by  a  verb  adtive.  does  not  fignify 
any  adlion  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  thofe  fub- 
fiances ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  round- 
nefs  and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  adive,  but  barely 
paflive,  and  cannot  in  that  pofition  of  my  eyes,  or 
body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But  when  I  turn  my 
eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  fun- 
beams,  I  am  properly  adlive;  becaufe  of  my  own 
choice,  by  a  power  within  myfelf>  I  put  myfelf  into  th^t 
motion.  Such  an  adion  is  the  produd  of  adive  power« 
$.  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  fhort  draught,  given 
a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  refl 
.  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up ;  which 
if  I  would  confiderj  as  a  philofopher,  and  examine  on 
what  caufes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made^ 
I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to  thefe  very  few 

Srimary  and  original  ones,   viz.   Extenfion,  Solidity, 
f obility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved ;  which  by  our 
fenfes   we  receive    from   body ;    Perceptivity,  or  the 
power  of  perception,  or  thinking ;    Motivity,  or  the 
power  of  moving ;  which  by  refledion  we  receive  from 
^our  minds.     I  crave  leave  to  make  ufe  of  tbefe  two 
.  new  words,   to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  miftaken  in 
the  ufe  of  thofe  M*hich  are  equivocal.     To  which  if  wc 
.  add    Exiftence,    Duration,     Number  i    which    belong 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  we  have,  perhaps,  au 
the  original  ideas^  on  >^hich  th^  reH  depend.    For  by 
Vot.  I.  T  thcfc. 
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fKefe,  I  imagine^  might  be  explained  the  nature  of 
colours,  foundsj  taftcs,  fmells,  and  all  other  ideas 
we  have>  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  feverally  modified  exteniions  snd  motions  of 
thefe  minute  bodies,  which  produce  thofe  feveral  fenla- 
tions  in  us.  But  my  prefent  purpofe  being  only  to 
inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things^ 
by  thofe  ideas  and  appearances,  which  God  has  fitted 
it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by 
that  knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  caufes,  or  man- 
ner of  produSion ;  I  (hall  not,  contrary  to  the  defign 
of  this  ciTay,  fet  myfelf  to  inquire  pbilofophically  into 
the  peculiar  conftitution  of  bodies,  and  the  configu- 
ration of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  ideas  of  their  fenfible  qualities :  I  mall 
not  enter  any  ferther  into  that  difquifition,  it  fufficing 
to  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  gold  or  fafimn  Ins  a 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  fnow  or 
milk  the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  fay 
our  fight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts 
of  thofe  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of 
the  particles  which  rebound  from  them,  tocaufeinus 
fhat  particular  fcnfation :  though  when  we  go  beyond 
the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would  inquire  into 
their  caufos,  wc  cannot  conceive  any  thing  elie  to  be 
in  any  fenfible  objedl,  whereby  fit  produces  diflSarcnt 
ideas  in  us,  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number^  tex- 
ture, and  motion  of  its  infenfible  parts. 
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ters, and  given  feveral  inftances  of  fome 
of  the  mod  conlidcrable  of  rhem>  to  (how  what  they 
are,  and  how  we  come  by  them ;  we  arc  now  in  the 
neilt  place  to  xronfider  thofe  wt  call  mixed  modes:  fuch 

are 
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are  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  Obliga^ 
tion,  Drunkcnncfs^  a  Lye^  &c.  which  confiding  of 
reveral  combinations  of  (imple  ideas  of  dijScrent  kinds> 
I  have  called  mixed  modes»  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  more  limple  modcs^  which  confift  only  of  fimpic 
ideas  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  mixed  modes  bemg 
alfo  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  are  not 
looked  upon  to  be  charadcriftical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  fteady  exigence,  but  fcattered  and 
independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mind>  arc  thereby 
.4if^inguilhed  from  the  complex  ideas  of  fubflances. 

§.  2.  That  the  rnind^    in  refped  of  its    ^  ^ 

fioiple  ideas^  is  wholly  paflive,  and  receives  ^^^  ^ 
them  all  from  the  exiftence  and  operations 
of  thingSj  fuch  as  fenfation  or  reflexion  offers  theip, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience 
ihows  us :  but  if  we  attentively  conlider  thefe  ideas  I 
call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  we  fhall  find 
their  original  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exercifes 
#n  adive  power  in  making  thefe  feverai  combinations  : 
for  it  being  once  furnifhed  with  fimple  ideas,  it  can 
put  them  together  in  feverai  compofitions,  and  (6 
make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exift  fo  together  in  nature.  And  hence 
I  think  it  is  that  thefe  ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if 
they  had  their  original  and  conftant  exiftence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things ;  and 
to  form  fuch  ideas,  it  fufficed,  that  the  mind  puts  the 
parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  confiffent  in 
the  underftanding,  without  conlidering  whether  they 
had  any  real  being :  though  I  do  not  deny,  but  feverai 
of  them  might  be  taken  from  obfervation,  and  the  ex- 
iftence of  feverai  fimple  ideas  fo  combined,  as  they  are 
put  together  in  the  underftanding.  For  the  man  who 
firft  framed  the  idea  of  hypocrify,  might  have  either 
taken  it  at  firft  from  the  obfervation  of  one,  who  made 
ihow  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not,  or  elfe  have 
framed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  fuch 
pattern  to  fafliion  it  by :  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  languages  and  fbcieties  of  men,  feverai  of 
:thofe  complex  ideas,  which  were  confequent  to  the  con- 

T  2  ftitutions 
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Aitutions  eftablifhed  amongft  them^  muft  needs  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  exifted  any  where 
elfe :  and  that  many  names  that  ftood  for  fuch  complex 
ideas  were  in  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  ideas  framed^  before  the 
combinations  they  ftood  for  ever  exifted. 
SometinKi  *•  3*    Indeed    now  that    languages  are 

got  by  the  made,  and  abound  with  words  (landing  for 
explication  fuch  combinations,  an  ufual  way  of  getting 
of  thdr  thefe  complex  ideas  is  by  the  explication 

**"**'  of  thofe  terms  that  ftand  for  them.     For 

confiding  of  a  company  of  fimpte  ideas  combined,  they 
may  by  words,  (landing  for  thofe  fimple  ideas,  be  re- 
prefented  to  the  mind  of  one  who  underflands  thofe 
words,  though  that  complex  combination  of  limpk 
ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  exifteiloe 
of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of 
facrilegc  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  fimple 
ideas  which  thcfe  words  (land  for,  without  ever  feeing 
cither  of  them  committed. 
Tk-  «•«,•  §•  4-  Every  mixed  mode   confiftine  cf 

I  he  name  i-/i-rt^       t-j  -    c  *?• 

ties  the  parts  many  diflmct:  fimple  ideas,  it  feems  realon- 
of  mixed  able  to  inquire,  "  whence  it  has  its  unity, 
modes  into      cc  ^nd  how  fuch  a  prccife  multitude  comes 

*'  to  make  but  one  idea,  fince  that  combi- 
"  nation  docs  not  always  exift  together  in  nature?"  To 
which  I  anfwer,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an 
aft  of  the  mind  combining  thofe  fevcral  fimple  ideas 
together,  and  confidcring  them  as  one  complex  one, 
confiding  of  thofe  parts ;  and  the  mark  of  this  union, 
or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is 
one  name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their 
names  that  men  commonly  regulate  their  account  of 
their  diflinct  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  feldom  allowing 
or  confidcring  any  number  of  fimple  ideas  to  make  one 
complex  one,  but  fuch  coHcdions  as  there  be  names  for. 
Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  na- 
ture ro  be  united  into  one  complex  idea,  as  the  killing  a 
man's  father;  yet  there  being  no  name  (landing  pre- 
cifcly  ff)r  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  parricide  to 
mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  com- 
plex 
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Elcx  idea,  nor  a  diftincl  fpccics  of  aftions  from  that  of 
illing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man, 
§.  5.  If  wc  fliOLild  inquire  a  little  far- 
ther, to  fee  what  it  is  that  occafions  men  T^^  "V^^ 
to  make  feveral  combinations  of  fimple  mixwimofes. 
ideas  into  diftinc^,  and,  as  it  were,  fettled 
xnodcs,  and  ncglcCl  others  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things  the^mfelvcs,  have  as  much  an  aptnefs  to  be  com- 
bined and  make  diftindl  ideas,  we  (hall  find  the  rcafon 
of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language;  which  being  to  mark, 
or  conmiunicatc  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
all  the  difpatch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch 
colleAions  of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  afHx  names 
to  them,  as  they  have  frequent  ufc  of  in  their  way  of 
living  and  converfation,  leaving  others,  which  they 
have  but  fcldom  an  occaHon  to  mention,  loofe  and 
without  names  to  tic  them  together ;  they  rather  choof^ 
ing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need)  fuch  ideas  as 
make  them  up«  by  the  particular  names  that  (land  for 
themj  than  to  trouble  their  memories  by  multiplying 
of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they  feU 
dom  or  never  have  any  occafion  to  make  ufe  of. 

§.  6.  This  (hows  us  how  it.comes  to  pafs, 
that  there  are  in  every  language  many  par-  j^  ouTlaii. 
ticular  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  gnage  have 
by  any  one  lingle  word  of  another.  For  the  none  anfwcr- 
ieveral  faftiions,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  J?|  ***  ^^ 
one  nation,  making  feveral  combinations 
of  ideas  familiar  and  neceflary  in  one,  which  another 
people  have  had  never  any  occafion  to  make,  or  per- 
haps lb  much  as  taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  courfe 
to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrafes  in 
things,  of  daily  conversation,  and  fo  they  become  fo 
many  diftindt  complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus 
fr^oHcir/AOf  amongfl  the  Greeks,  and  profcriptio  amongft 
the  Romans,  were  words  which  other  languages  had  no 
names  that  cxadbly  anfwered,  becaufe  they  ftood  for 
complex  ideasj  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
pf  other  nations.  Where  there  was  no  fuch  cuftom^ 
there  was  no  notion  of  any  fuch  ^dtions ;  no  ufe  of  fuch 
combinatioxu  of  ideas  as  were  unicedj  and  as  it  were 

T3  tied 
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tied  together  by  thofc  terms ;    and  therefore  in  other 
countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 
And  Ian-  %.  7.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the  reafon 

PV*  why  languages  conftantly  change,   take  up 

^^^^  new,  and  lay  by  old  terms  ;  becaufe  change 

of  culloms  and  opinions  bringing  with  it  new  combi- 
fiations  of  idcas^  which  it  is  neceiTary  frequently  to 
think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long 
defcriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  fo  they  become 
new  ipecies  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapt  up  in  one  fhort 
found,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
faved,  any  one  will  fee^  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to 
enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal 
iland  for;  and,  inftead  of  either  of  thofe  names,  u^  a 
periphrafis,  to  make  any  one  underftand  their  meaning. 
-^  §.  8.  Though  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to 

nodes  where  con^der  this  more  at  large,  when  I  come 
tfa^exift.        to  treat  of  words  and  their  ufe;    yet  I 

could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  noticd 
here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ;  which  being  fleet- 
ing and  tranfient  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  which 
have  but  a  fhort  exiflence  any  where  but  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  exiftence, 
than  whilfl  they  are  thought  on,  have  not  fo  much  any 
where  the  appearance  of  a  confhmt  and  lafling  exiflence^ 
as  in  their  names :  which  are  therefore,  in  this  fort  of 
ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themfclves. 
For  if  we  fhould  inquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph 
or  apotheofis  exifls,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of 
them  exifl  akogether  any  where  in  the  things  them* 
felvcs,  being  actions  that  required  time  to  their  per- 
formance, and  fo  could  never  all  exifl  together:  and 
as  to  the  minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  thefe  anions 
are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  vciy 
uncertain  exiflence ;  and  therefore  we  arc  apt  to  annex 
them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

Sow  wc  get         5-   9*    There  are   therefore  three  ways 
e  ideas  of      whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
ihxxed  modes.     I.  By  experience  and  obfervation 

""^^***  of  things  thenifelveSt    Thus  by  feeing  two 

men 
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men  wreftle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wreftling  or 
fencing.     !•  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  toge- 
ther of  feveral  fimple  ideas  in  our  own  minds :  fo  he 
that  firft  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of 
it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  exifted.     3.  Which  it 
the  moll  ufual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  a&ions 
we  never  (aw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fee  t  and  by  enu*- 
merating,  and  thereby^  as  it  were,  fetcing  before  our 
imaginations  all  thofe  ideas  which  go  to  the  making 
them  upj  and  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  them.    For 
having  bv  fenfation  and  reflexion  ftored  our  minds  with 
fimple  idfeasj  and  by  ufe  got  the  names  that  (land  for 
them,  we  can  by  thofe  means  reprefent  to  another  any 
complex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive ;  fo  that  it 
has  m  it  no  (implc  ideas,  but  what  he  knows,  and  has 
with  us  the  (ame  name  for.    For  all  our  complex  ideas 
are  ultimately  refolvible  into  (imple  ideas,  of  which 
they  are  compounded  and  originally  made  up„  thougli 
periiaps  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  fo  fay» 
are  alio  complex  ideas.    Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which 
the  word  lye  (lands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  ideu  % 
r.  Articulate  founds.    2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  (beaker.    3.  Thofe  words  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas* 
4.  Tho(e  figns  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negation^ 
otherwife  tlun  the  ideas  they  (tand  for  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker.    I  think  I  need  not  gb  any  fiirther  in 
the  analy(i8  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  lye;  what 
I  have  (aid  is  enough  to  (how,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
^ple  ideas:  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  ofFenfive 
tedioufne(s  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  morp 
minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  (imple  idca» 
that  goes  to  this  complex  one ;  which,  from  what  has 
been  (aid,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  him- 
felf.    The  (ame  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas 
whttfoever ;  which,  however  compounded  and  decom« 
poandedj  may  at  laft  be  re(blvea  into  (imple  ideasi» 
which  are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thou^t 
we  have,  or  can  have.    Nor  (hall  vc  have  rea(bii  to 
fcar  that  the  mind  is  htrebv  ftisted  to  too  fcantv  % 
aninber  of  ideas,  if  we  confioer  what  an  inexhauftiolc 
ftock  of  fimple  mQdcs»  xounber  and  figure  alone  afibrd 

T4  »fc 
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us.  How  far  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the 
various  combinations  of  different  iimplc  ideas^  and 
their  infinite  modes,  arc  from  being  few  and  fcanty» 
we  may  eafily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done, 
yfit  Ihall  fee.  that  no-body  need  be  afraid  he  Ihall  not 
have  fcope  and  compafs  enough  for  his  thoughts  to 
range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only 
to  fimple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  reflcdtion,  and 
their  fevenll  combinations. 

Motion  ^*  '^*  ^^  ^^  worth  our  obferving,  which 

thinking,  '  of  all  our  fimple  ideas  have  been  moft  modi- 
and  power  ficd,  and  had  mod  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
^^ft  ^^-  them,  with  names  given  to  them ;  and  thofe 
ficd.  '  hzwt  been  thefe  three;  thinking  and  mo- 
tion (which  are  the  two  ideas  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  adlion)  and  power,  from  whence 
thefe  acflions  ftce  conceived  to  flow.  The  (imple  ideas, 
I  fay,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  thofe 
which  have  been  mod  modified,  and  out  of  whofe  mo« 
difications  have  been  made  moft  complex  modes,  with 
names  to  them.  For  aAion  being  the  great  bufinefs 
of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter  about  which  all 
laws  are  converfant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feveral 
modes  of  thinking  and  motion  (hould  be  taken  notice 
of,  the  ideas  of  them  obferved,  and  laid  up  in  the  me« 
mory,  and  have  names  adigned  to  them ;  without 
which,  laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  diforder 
reprelTed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had 
amongfl:  men,  without  fuch  complex  ideas,  with  names 
to  them:  and  therefore  men  have  fettled  names^  and 
fuppofcd  fettled  ideas  in  their  minds  of  modes  of 
adlion  diftinguilhed  by  their  caufcs,  means,  objedls, 
ends,  indrumcnts,  time,  place,  and  other  circum<« 
fiances,  and  alfo  of  their  powers  fitted  for  thofe  ac- 
tions :  V.  g.  boldnefs  is  the  power  to  fpeak  or  do  what 
we  intend,  before  others,  without  fear  or  diforder ;  and 
the  Greeks  call  the  confidence  of  fpcaking  by  a  pecu- 
liar name,  tsrappWa :  which  power  or  ability  in  man» 
of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  fre- 
quent doing  the  fame  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name 
habit  I  when  it  is  forward^  and  ready  upon  every  occa- 

iion 
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Hon  to  break  into  adlion,  we  call  ic  difpofition.     Thus 
tcftinefs  is  a  difpofition  or  aptncfs  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  adUon, 
V.  g.  confideration  and  aflent^  which  are  a^lions  of  the 
mind  ;  running  and  fpeaking,  which  are  adlions  of  the 
body;  revenge  and  murder^  which  are.  actions  of  both 
together:  and  we  (hall  find  them  but  fo  many  collcc-* 
tions  of  fimple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
plex ones  fignified  by  thofc  names. 

$.    II.    rower    being   the   fource   from     Several 
whence  all  adion  proceeds,  the  fubdances    words  fecmi 
wherein  thefe  powers  are,  when  they  exert    aJfion^'^g. 
this  power  into  adl,  are  calFed  caufes ;  and     j^ty  but  £e 
the  fubftances   which  thereupon  are  pro-    cSk£L 
duced,  or  the  fimple  ideas  which  are  intro- 
duced into  (any  fubjeA  by  the  exerting  of  that  power^ 
are  called  effects.    The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  fub- 
ftance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  calledi  in  th^  fubjedt  ex-. 
erting  that  power,  adlion;  but  in  the  fubjedt  wherein 
any  fimple  idea  is  changed  or  produced^  it  is  called  paf- 
fion :  which  efficacy  however  various,  and  the  effedts  al- 
moft  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intel- 
leAual  agents,  to  be  nothing -ctfe'*  but  modes  of  thinking 
and  willing;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  clfe  but  mo- 
difications of  motion.     I  fay,  I  think  we  ^nnot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  any  other  but  thefe  two :  for  whatever  fort 
of  aAion,  befides  thefe,  produces  any  elfedls,  I  confeft 
■lyfelf  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  fo  it  is  quite 
remote  from  my  thoughtsj  apptehenfions^  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other 
lenfest  or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man :  and 
therefore  many  words,    which  feem  to  exprefs  •  fome 
aftion,  fignify  nothing  of  the  adlion  or  modus  operandi 
at  alU  hut  barely  the  effect,  with  fome  circumftances  of 
the  fubjedt  wrought  on^  or  caufe  operating  ;  v.  g.  crea*- 
tion,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  ac- 
Uon  or  manner  whereby  they  are  produced^  but  barely 
of  thecaufe^  and  the  thing  done.    Artd  when  a, coun- 
tryman fays  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word 
freezing  feems  to  import  fome  adlioni  yet  truly  it  figni- 
fia  nothing- but  the  tStSt,  viab  that  water  that  was 

before 
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before  fluid  is  become  hard  and  confiftcntj  without  con- 
taining any  idea  of  the  aftion  whereby  it  is  done. 
Mixed  $.12.  I  think  I  fhall  not  need  to  remark 

snodei  made  here,  that  though  power  and  a<5lion  make 
alfoofocher  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked 
ideal.  j^y  names,  and  familiar  in  the  minds  and 

mouths  of  men  j  yet  other  fimple  ideas,  and  their  fcvc- 
ral  combinations,  arc  not  excluded  :  much  lefs,  I  thinks 
vill  it  be  ncceiTary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed 
modes,  which  have  been  fettled,  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  words  made  ufe  of  in  divinity,  ethicks,  lawj  and 
politicks,  and  feveral  other  fciences.  All  that  is  re- 
quifite  to  my  prefent  defign,  is,  to  (how  what  fort  of 
ideas  thofe  are  which  I  call  mixed  modes,  how  the 
niind  comes  by  them,  and  that  they  are  compofitions 
made  up  of  fimple  ideas  eot  from  fenfation  and  ieflcc« 
tion :  which,  I  fuppofe,  I  have  done. 
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CHAP.    XXIIL 
Ofwr  complex  Ideas  of  Subflancts. 

Measoffub.         $•  I.  HP  HE  mind  being,  as  I  have 
Jl^bow  X     declared,    fumilhed   with  % 

°***^  •  great  number  of  the  fimple  ideas,  conveyed 
in  by  the  fcnfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or 
by  reflexion  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  alfi>t 
that  a  certain  number  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  go  con- 
ftantly  together ;  which  being  prefumed  to  belong  to 
one  thing,  and  words  being  luited  to  common  appre- 
henfions,  and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are  cal- 
led, fo  united  in  one  fubje(5(,  by  one  name ;  which,  fay 
inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  con« 
iider  as  one  fimple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complica- 
tion of  many  ide:.s  together:  becaufe,  as  I  have  faidj 
not  imagining  how  thefe  fimpk  ideas  can  fubfift  bf 
tfaemielves^  we  accuftom  ouilelves  to  ftfgpoft  feme  fub. 
9  ftratum 
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ftracum  wherein  they  do  fubfifl,  and  from  which  thejr 
do  refultj  which  therefore  we  call  fubftancc  (ij. 

$.  2.    So  char   if  any  one  will  examine 
bimfclf  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  fub-     ^bftatf«io' 
fiance  in  general,  he  will   find  he  has    no     general. 
other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  i'uppofi- 
tion  of  be  knows  not  what  fLpport  of  fuch  qualities, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  timple  ideas  in  us  ;  which 
qualities  arc  commonly  called  accidents.     If  any  one 
ftould  be  aiked,  what  is  the  fubjcA  wherein  colour  or 

weight 


f  ij  Thii  feflioti,  which  wat  inundcd  only  to  (hoH-  how  the  indiTiciLial* 
of  difttfiA  rpcciuoffubltancKcaine  la  be  looked  upon  at  fimplc  ulcis, 
and  To  10  have  fimple  names,  v'a,.  from  the  fucpofed  riiliitrMiurn  ur 
I  fitbflance,  which  was  looked  upon  ai  the  thing  uttli  in  which  iiibend, 
I  Md  from  which  rcTulwd  that  complication  of  idras,  hv  which  it  was 
RpRfcnicd  to  us,  h*th  been  mtHiiken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  fub- 
oance  in  genen] ;  and  ai  fuch,  hath  been  rcprcfcnied  in  ihefe  uotili; 
But  tiom  comet  the  general  idea  of  fubflaiice  10  be  framed  in  our  miniis  f 
I*  diia  l^  abftrafling  and  enlarging  fitnpk  i>leas  f  No  ;  '  But  it  u  bv  a 
1  complication  of  inaiiy  fimplc  ideas    together:  bccjuifc,  not  iiRiginicg 

•  bow  ihefe  fiinple  ideas  can  fubfiH  by  ihtmfclvcs,  we  aceu'lom  oorrchca 

•  tD  fuppofe  fome  fiibftratum  wherein  they  do  lubfill,  »nd  from  whence 

•  they  do  refult ;  which  therefore  we  cidl  fubdance."  And  is  ihi!  all, 
iodced,  that  is  to  he  fiid  for  the  being  of  fubflance.  That  we  accuSIom 
onrfdves  to  fuppofc  a  lubftratum  f  Is  that  culbm  gfDuiiJcd  upon  true 
ftoAn,  or  not  I  If  not,  then  accidents  or  fnodei  mufl  fublilt  of  ihcm- 
(Avt»%  tDd  ihefc  fimple  ideal  need  no  torcoife  to  fuppoit  thrm  :  fur 
figniet  and  colonri.  &c.  woald  do  well  enough  of  jhctnlelvei,  but  for 
fane  fcnciei  men  have  accuftomed  ihemfclves  to. 

To  which  objedion  of  (he  bilhop  of  Wotccfler,  our  amhor  "  anfwen 

ihtu :  Herein  your  lordlhip  fcems  to  charge  nc  with  twofauhs:  one, 

lliat  I  make  the  general  idea  of  lubflance  to  be  framed,  nolby  ahltrafting 

Md  cnltrgiflg  limplc  ideas,  hot  by  a  coinp1iciitii>n  of  itmny  fimple  ide.->a 

together :  the  other,  as  if  1  had  /aid,  (he  being  of  fubffance  hadno  other 

foBiuUtioQ  bni  the  fancies  of  men. 

^       A>  toihcfiHt  of  thcfe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  ynurlordfhip,  that  I  hj 

■  M  nwie  ^accs  than  one,  and  paiticiilarW    Book  j    Chap.  3.  ^.  6.  and 

^~  '     ,  Chap.  1 1.  ^.  9.  where,  ex  ptuleBb,  I  treat  of  aMraclion  and 

idem,  (hat  they  are  all  made  by  abfliatting,  and  I'ncrcletc  cuuld 

M  lie  nodciftood  lornean,  that  that  of  fubftaace  was  made  any  other  way; 

"wefw  my  pen  might  have  (lipi,  or  the  negligence  of  expreflion,  where 

■right  have  fomething  eUe  than  the  geneial  idea  of  fuUlincc  in  view, 

^ght  mtfce  me  ferm  to  fay  fo. 

Thu  J  WIS  not  fpedcingof  the  genmt  idea  of  fubilanee  in  tlie  pallagc 
jmr  lordfbip  quotes,  i»  manifeli  fium  the  title  of  (hat  chapter,  which 

2  labitfilftjEaeitoiIicbiaiopof  WotccSci, 
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weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  lay,  bat  the 
folid  extended  pans :  and  if  he  were  demanded,  what 
is  it  that  foiidity  and  extenfion  adhere  in,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  cafe  than  the  Indian  before* 
mentioned,  who,  faying  that  the  world  was  fupportcd 
by  a  great  elephant,  was  alked  what  the  clcphiint  rcflcd 
on;  to  which  his  anfwcr  was,  a  great  tortoife.  But 
being  again  preffed  to  know  what  gave  fupporl  (o  the 
broad-backed  tortoife,  replied,  fomcthing,  he  knew 
not  what.     And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  caTes  wfaeie 


Tj,  Of  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftancw  :  and  the  firft  feaion  of  it,  wludi 
your  lotdfhip  cues  for  ihofe  wordj  jou  have  fet  down. 

In  which  word*  I  do  not  obferve  any  that  deny  the  geneial  idearf 
fabflancc  to  be  made  by  ahftraflirg,  nor  any  that  fay  it  i»  nndc  bf  a 
cam  Dilution  of  many  iiiiiple  ideas  together.  Bui  fpeaklng  in  dtat  pbce 
of  the  idcat  of  diOinA  fubftance^,  fuch  ai  man,  horfc,  gold.  &e.  I  &y 
they  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  nf  fiinple  idf  h.  whicb  toB- 
binatians  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  u  one  fimplc  ides,  thanjtiifan 
ate  many  ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  fuMiance,  though  made  up  tt 
modes,  fiom  the  cuftom  of  fuppofing  a  fubftratum,  wherein  thit  CHobi- 
nation  docs  fubfift.  So  that  in  thii  paiagraph  I  only  give  »a  accoau  of 
the  idea  of  diflinfl  fubllances,  fach  as  oak,  elcphint,  iron,  &c.  bov, 
though  they  arc  made  up  of  dillinft  complications  of  modes,  yet  tbeyiR 
looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  dilhnft  Ibrasf 
fubftance. 

But  that  my  nation  of  fubflance  in  general,  is  quite  diSermi  from  AA, 
and  ha;  no  fuch  combination  of  fimplc  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  die 
immediate  following  words,  where  I  fay,  *  •  The  idea  .of  pure  futdoGt 

<  in  general,  is  only  a  fjppofion  of  we  know  not  what  fupport  of  bck 
'  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  (impte  ideas  in  us.*  And  tUk 
two  I  plainly  difimguifli  all  aloftg,  MtticuJaily  where  1  fay,  •  whitCKt 

•  thcitfore  be  the  iecrrt  am)  aNitaft  niiure  ot  fubAance  in  geiKal,d 

<  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  diftinA  fubAances,    arc  nothing  bat 

•  fevcra]  combinations  of  ftmple  ideas,  co-extlling  in  fuch,  thoi^  «» 

•  known  eaufc  of  iheir  anion,  as  makes  the  whole  fublilt  of  iifeUf? 
The  other  ihin^  laid  to  my  charge,  U,  as  if  1  took  the  being  of  fnt 

HiDCC  10  be  doabtlul,  or  rendered  it  To  by  ihc  imperfeA  and  ill-gtenndai 
idea  I  havtj'given  of  it.  To  which  1  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  I  graaal 
not  the  being,  bat  the  idea  nf  fubHance,  on  our  acculloming  outfitM 
to  ruppoTe  fome  fubllratum  ;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  1  fpeak  tbeit,  mi 
not  of  the  being  of  fubfiance.  And  having  every  where  affirmed  iti 
built  upon  if,  that  a  man  is  a  fabllance,  1  cannot  be  fuppofrd  to  qudliot 
or  doubt  of  the  being  of  fubflance,  till  1  can  queftion  or  doubt  of  aj 
own  being.    Kanhei,  I  fay,  t  •  Sca&cion  convince*  us,  that  (hoc  »k 

•  B,  I.  C,  »3.  S-  2.  t  lb.  j.  J9. 
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we  ufe  words  without  having  clear  and  diftind  ideas» 
we. talk  like  children ;  who  being  queftioned  what  fuch 
a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  fatis-> 
h&oTf  anfwer,  that  it  is  fomeching:  which  in  truth 
fignifies  no  more,  when  fo  ufed  either  by  children  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no 
diftind  idea  of  at  all,  and  fo  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which 
we  give  the  general  name  fubftance,  being  nothing  but 
the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  fupport  of  thofe  qualities 
we  find  exifting,  which  we  imagine  cannot  fubiifl:, 
**  fine  re  fubftante,*'    without  fomething  to  fupport 

*  fidid,  extended  fubftanoes;  and  lefleAioii,  that  tbeic  aie  tfaiakii^ 
«  onei,'  So  that,  I  think,  the  being  of  fnbftance  is  not  ffluken  by  what 
I  ha?e^  laid :  and  if  the  idea  of  it  flwukt  be,  yet  (the  beiiy  of  things 
depending  not  on  our  idns)  the  being  of  foManoe  would  not  be  at  2l 
lukcn  b]^  my  fajring,  we  had  but  an  obicnre  imperfeft  idea  of  it,  and 
dot  thpt  idea  came  from  our  aecuftoming  ourielves  to  fnppofe  (ome  fob* 
tramin  %  or  indeed,  if  I  (hould  (ay,  we  had  no  idea  of  loDftance  at  alL 
For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be 
IB  natore,  of  which  we  hare  no  ideas.  For  escample :  it  cannot  be 
doobted  bot  there  are  difUnft  fpecies  of  leparate  fpirits.  of  which  yet  we 
bnfc  no  diftinA  ideas  at  all :  it  cannot  be  qudtioned  bot  fpiiits  have 
Ways  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it 
at  all. 

The  being  then  of  fubftance  being  iafe  and  fecure,  notwithftanding 
any  thing  lliave  faid,  let  us  fee  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  fo  too. 
.Yoor  leralhip  afks,  with  concern.  And  is  this  all.  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
fiid  lor  the  being  (if  yourlordfliip  pleafe,  kt  it  be  the  idei^  of  fubftance, 
.Aat  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  a  fobftiaCnm  f  Is  that  cufiom 
jpponded  upon  true  reafon  or  no  M  have  iaid  that  it  is  grounded  upon 
oiis,  *  *  Tmit  we  cannot  conceive  how  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  quahtifp 

*  ilionld  fubfift  alone;  and  therdbre  we  fuppofe  ihem  toexift  in,  and  fo 

*  be  fopported  by  feme  common  fubM ;  wnich  fupport  we  denote  fay  the 
me  fubftance.'    Which,  I  think,  b  a  true  leafon,  becaofe  it  u  the 

your  lordlhip  grounds  the  fuf^oBtion  of  a  fubftratnm  on,  in  this 
very  page ;  even  on  me  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and 
aocidaus  Ihould  fubfift  by  tnemfelvcs.  So  that  1  have  the  good  luck  to 
^gree  here  with  yoor  lordfliip :  and  confequently  conclude,  1  have  your 
approbation  in  this,  that  the  fubftratnm  to  modes  or  accidents,  whieh  is 
oor  idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  ■  that  we  cannot 
'  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can  fvbfift  by  therofelves.' 

•  B.  a.  C.  aj-  $•  4- 
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thein>  we  call  that  fupport  fubftantia ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  import  of  the  word»  is  ia  plain  Engliib, 
ftanding  under  or  upholding  (i)» 

Of  the  fort*  ^'  3»  An  obfcure  and  relative  idea  rf  fub- 

tf  fiibftance*     ftance  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come 

to  have  the  ideas  of  particular  forts  of  fub- 
fiances,  by  collcding  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  j 
as  arc  by  experience  and  obfcrvation  of  men's  knf^z^ 
uken  notice  of  to  exift  together,  and  are  therefore  fuf^M* 
po&d  to  flow  from  the  particular  internal  conftiautior~:^> 


(i)  From  this  paragraph,  there  hath  been  raifed  an  olgeAion  bi^fhT 
ihe  biikop  of  Worccftcr,  as  if  our  author's  doArine  here  coacemiir-^  *^S 
UtUp  had  almoft  dillsarded  foUhmoe  oot  of  the  world :  his  wotda  ik  ui 
ibb  jpiragraph^  being  bioi^ht  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of  tlw  ecodei 
of  fhift  new  way  of  rcafoning,  that  have  almoft  difeantod  fiibftanoe 
«f  the  rcalboafaie  part  of  the  world.    To  which  oar  anthor 

*  TUs,  my  lord,^  is  an  accnfittion,  which  your  loidflitp  will  pen 
if  I  do  not  leadily  know  what  to  plead  to,  becanle  I  do  not 
find  what  it  is  almoft  to  difcard  fubftance  out  of  the  it^baafak  paiC 
the  world.    If  your  lordihip  means  by  it*  that  I  deny»  or  danbt»  ' 
there  is  in  the  world  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance,  that  your  loidffliip 
ar]au  me  of,  when  ]^'our  lordfliip  looks  again  inio  thu  ltd  chapic 
the  (econd  book,  which  you  have  cited  moie  than  once;  wncR  jrou  wl.^ 
fed  chcfe  words,  §.  4.  <  When  we  talk  or  tldnk  of  any  particidar  fint 

*  corporeal  fuhftances^  as  horfe^  ftone«  $Km  choush  the  idea  we  have 

*  either  of  them,  be  but  die  complication  or  couedtion  of  thofe  fi 

*  fimple  ideas  of  fenfxble  qualities,  which  we  ufe  to  find  nnilBd  in 
'  thing  called  horie  or  Hone ;  yet,  becaufe  we  cannot  concdvc  hov      _ 

*  ftwiild  fiibfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  cx|8ijqg  in, 

*  and  fupponed  by  foroe  common  fobje^,  which  fiipporc  we  doote  ' 
the  name  fubftance ;  though  it  is  certain,  we  have  no  clear  or 


•*  idea  of  that   thing  we  fuppofi:  a  fupport/    And  ag^iot  $•  5-  *  Tp 

*  fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  vi^  Uunkiag 

*  reaibmng,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  considering  not  to  fubfift  of  then- 

*  Iclves^  nor  apprcHrndine  how  tltey  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  Modoecd 

*  by  ic,  we  arc  apt  to  think  thefe  the  a^ons  of  Tome  other  uibftance, 
"  which  we  call  fpirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  do  other 

*  idea  ar  nc.lon  oF  mattrr,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe  man^icAfiUe  ji 

*  quaiitic?,  which  af&A  our  fenfes,  do  fufalift,  by  fuppofing  a  uibftaaoe,  '  q 
^  wlierein  thinkings  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  oi  moving,  &&          /  4 

*  do  fubfid,  wc  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  fubftanoe  of         l^ 

*  fpirit,  as  u-e  have  oF  l>odv ;  the  one.  being  fuppofed  to  be  (withont         -  ^ 
'  knowing  what  ir  is)  the  fuoilratum  to  thole  fimple  ideas  we  have  from 


/ 


I 
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*  In  his  firft  letter  to  that  bilhopb 
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or  unknoi;(^n  ellence  of  that  fabftance.  Thus  we  come 
CD  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horfe,  gold,  water,  &c. 
of  which  .fubftances,  whether  any  one  luui  any  other 
clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain  fimple  ideas  co-ex- 
iftent  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one*s  own  experience. 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  obfervable  in  iron,  or  a  dia-» 
mond,  put  together,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea 
of  thofe  fubllances,  which  a  fmith  or  a  jeweller  com- 
monly knows  better  than  a  philofopher ;  who,  whatever 

fub. 


withoat :  mod  the  other  fappofed  (with  a  like  ignonnce  of  what  IT  it) 
to  be  the  fubftntum  to  thou:  opentionf,  which  we  experiment  in  oor^ 
Ufa  within/  And  sgain^  fi  &  <  Whatever  therefoie  be  the  ficrec 
BiQue  of  fnfaftanee  in  general,  all.  the  tdeai  we  hare  of  parriculir  di& 
dn^  fbfaftanoes,  anqb  i}othing  bat  fereral  comfainadont  of  finpk  idoi, 
oocxiSinc  in  fuch,  duwg^  nakoown  cade  of  their  union,  at  makca 
Ae whok liibfift of itielf/  Andl&rtherfiqr mtheiamefedipn,  'that 
we  bjfpoSt  thefe  oomUnadom  to  reft  in,  «id  to  be  adherent  to  that 
wkaowB  conuaon  falrieS^  which  inhem  not  in  anjr  thing  eUe.'  And 
(•  «•  '  That  our  complex;  ideu  of  fabftanon,  befides  alTthofe  fimple 
*  warn  Aey  are  made  up  of,  have  alwaya  the  confuftd  idea  of  fimiethug 
'  to  wbidk  fhty  belong,  wad  in  which  thejr  fobfift ;  and  therefore,  when 
^  we  fyak^  anjrfoft  of  fubftance,  we  lay  it  ii  a  thing  having  fuch  and 
'  Ihdiqnalhiet ;  at.bodv  u  a  thing  dsat  u  extended,  figured,  and  capaUc 
'  of  notian;  fririt,  a  ibinf  capaue  of  thinking. 

<  Theie,  and  die  like  luhioot^  of  fpeddng«  intimate,  diat  the  fob* 
'  Sance  is  fuppofed  alwajn  fomething  befidet  the  eaitenfion,  figure,  foli* 
^dity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  obiervabic  idea,  though  we  know  not 
•what  it  ik' 

*Oar  idea  of  body,  I  by,  *  ii  an  extended,  folid  fubftance;  and  oar 
■  ideaof  fool,  ii of  a  fobitanoe  that  tUnks/  So  that  ai  long  ai  there 
iiapjrfach  ddng  as  body  or  fpirit  in  die  worki,  I  have  done  nothing 
ttnnras  die  diicardin^  fubftance  out  of  die  reafonable  part  of  the  worl£ 
)fagr»  as  loitt  as  there  u  any  fimple  idea  or  fenfible  quality  left,  according 
9  aqr  WMT  of  aiguing,  fubftance  cannot  be  difcarded ;  becaofe  all  fimp^ 
fleas,  all  fimfible  quSities,  carry  with  them  a  fnppofidon  of  a  fabftiatum 
to  drift  in^  and  of  a  fubftance  wherein  diey  innere:  and  of  this  that 
iribnle  chapter  is  fo  full,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it,  to  think 
I  kave  almoft,  or  one  jot,  difcarded  fubftance  oat  of  the  reafonable  pars 
Mf  die  worlds  And  of  this,  man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron,  diamond, 
ise.  which  I  have  mentioned  of  diftinft  foru  of  fubftances,  will  be  my 
witncflb,  as  long  as  any  fuch  things  remain  in  being;  of  which  I  by, 
\  *  That  the  ideu  of  fuoftances  are  fuch  combinadooi  of  fimple  ideas  aa 
^  are  tak^  to  r^refenl  dtftinft  pardcular  thbgs  fuhfifting  by  tfaemfelves. 
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fubftantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea 
nf  thofe  fubftances,  than  what  is  framed  by  a  coU 
]e(n:ion  of  thoi'c  fimple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  io 
theni;  only  we  mud  take  notice,  that  our  complex 
ideas  of  fubflances,  bolides  all  thofe  fimple  ideas  they 
are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of  fome- 
thing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfift. 
And  therefore  when  wt  fpeak  of  any  fort  of  fubftance, 
we  fay  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  qualities ;  as 

body 


hich  the  fuppofed  or  confufed  idea  of  fubftance  ii  alwayi  the  firft  and 
•  chJrf.' 

If^  by  almoft  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  reafbnable  part  of  ths 
worldp  your  Jordihlp  means,  that  I  have  deftroyed«  and  almoft  ^^rniicf_ 
the  true  idea  we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  a  fubilrat^m,  *  a  fiippofition 
we  know  not  what  fupport  oi  fuch  qualities  as  ale  capable  of  prodndi 
fimj^e  ideas  in  us,  an  obfcure  and  relative  idea :  +  That  withoac  knqwf 
what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  fupports  accidents ;  U^  that  of  fubfianbe 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confufed,  ob&ureone  of  what  L 
does :  I  muft  confefs,  this  and  the  like  I  have  faid  of  our  idea  of  til 
ftance :  and  (hould  he  vtxy  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  Ioidfllip» 
any  body  elfc,  that  I  have  ipokcn  too  meanly  of  it.     He  that  woi 
ftow  me  a  more  clear  and  diilincl  idea  of  fubftance,  would  do  'xat  - 
fcindnefs  I  (hould  thank  him  for.    But  this  is  the  beft  I  can  hithoto 
cither  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  logicians  i   &r 
account  or  idea  of  n  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or  res  per  fe  fubfiftens^  & 
accidentibus ;  which  in  e&A  is  no  more,  but  that  fubftance  is  a 
or  thing;  or,  ia  {hert,  fomething,  they  know  not  what,  or  of 
rhey  have  no  clcrarcr  idea,  than  that  it  is  fomething  which  fopporti 
cidents,  oi  other  (xmple  ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  fuppoited  itiuft  ai 
mode*  or  an  accident.    So  that  I  do  not  fee  but  BurgeHdiciuSa  ' 
ion,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  muft  be  reckoned  with  the  gentle  J 
men  of  this  new  way  of  rcafomng,  who  have  almoft  difeaided  riiuflsm  ^ 
out  of  «he  reafonable  part  of  the  world. 

£ut  fiippofing,  my  lord,  that  !«  or  thele  gentlemcti»  logicianaof 
ihthe  fchool,  (hould  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfe^,  oofcure,  u 
qnate  idea  of  fiihilance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  chaise  ^^^  ^ 
witli  difcarding  fubftaoce  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what  almoft  difearuu^^^^ 
and  reaionablc  part  of  the  world,  fignifies,  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  clea^^^^ 


lidging  yourfclf  to  have  a  very  im|3erfeAand  inadequate  idea  of  God. 
of  Tcvcijil  other  thuigs  which  m  this  very  treatife  you  confefe  our  ow! 

•  B,  2.  C.  2j.  i.  I,  ^.  a.  4.  3.  +  B.  a.  C.  ij,  J.  1^ 
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body  is  a  thing  that  is  extendcdj  iiguredj  and  capable 
of  motion ;  fpirir,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking ;  and 
fo  hardnefs,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  fay^ 
are  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loaddone.  Thefe,  and 
die  like  /aftiions  of  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  Tub- 
nance  is  fuppofed  always  fomething  befides  the  exten« 
iion,  figure,  felidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  ob- 
fervable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

§.  4.  Hence,  when  we  talk  or  think  of    Noclearidca 
any  particular  fort  of  corporeal  fubftances,     of  fubllancc 
as  horfe,   ftonc,  &c.  though  the  idea  we     '^^l^^^^ 

have 

m  .  ■■   ■         ■  „ 

ftaodiDgs  come  (hort  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  (hould  be  accufej 
CD  be  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  that  have  almoft  difcarded  God,  or  thofe 
other  myfterious  things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  veiy  imperfcft 
and  inadeqaate  ideas,  ont  of  the  icafonable  world  ?  For  I  fuppofe  your 
JonUhip  means  by  almoft  difcarding  out  of  the  reafonable  world,  iome« 
chiog  uur  is  blameable,  for  it  ieems  not  to  be  inferted  for  a  commenda- 
tion ;  and  yet  I  think  he  defervet  no  blame,  who  owns  the  having  im- 
perfeA,  inadequate,  obfcure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better ;  however,  if 
It  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almoft  excludes  thofe  things 
one  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  difcourfe,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  r-a- 
fonaUe  world;  for  the  firft  of  thefe  will  not  hold,  becaufe  the  being  of 
thiogs  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in 
fone  degree,  but  it  u  no  fault :  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have 
imperfea,  inadeouate,  confufed«  obfcure  ideas,  we  cannot  difcourfe  and 
fBubn  about  thofe  things  fo  well,  fully,  and  clcmrly,  as  if  we  had  perfcdt^ 
ilraoate,  clear,  and  diftinft  ideas. 

'  Other  ofajeAions  are  made  againft  the  following  parts  of  this  paragraph 
by  that  reverend  preUte,  viz*  ^llie  repetition  of  the  ftory  of  the  Indian 
philofopher,  and  tne  talUng  like  children  about  fubfiance :  to  which  ouc 
aothor  replies : 

Your  lordQiip,  I  muft  own,  with  great  reafon,  takes  notice,  that  I  pa- 
xallcled  more  tnan  once  our  idea  of  fubftance  with  the  Indian  philofo- 
pher's  he-knew*not-what,  which  fupported  the  tortoife,  &c. 
-    This  repetition  is,  I  confefs,   a  fault  in  exad   writing :    but  I  havp 
acknowledged  and  excufed  it  in  thefe  words-  in  my  preface :   '  I  am 

*  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own  reputation,  when  I 

*  knowingly  let  my  eflay  eo  with  a  fault  fo  apt  todifguft  the  moft  judi* 

*  cions,  who  are  always  the  niccft  rradcrs.'  And  thrre  fanher  add, 
^  That  I  did  not  publifli  my  elfay  for  fuch  great  mailers  of  knowledge  as 

*  your  lordlbip  ;  DQt  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  fizc,  to  whom  repetitions 

*  might  be  fometimes  ufeful.'  It  would  not  therefore  have  been  befide 
yonr  lordfliip's  generofity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this 
repetition)  to  have  paffed  by  fuch  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not 
faevond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.    But  I  fee  your  lordQiip  would  have 

Vol.].  U  m 
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have  of  cithur  of  them  be  but  the  compUcaxion  or  col- 
Iciftion  of  thofc  fcverat  limplc  ideas  of  fciiiiblc  qualities, 
which  we  ufcd  to  find  united  in  the  ihinp  callcti  horle  ot 
ftonci  ytt  becaufc  'wc  eannot  conceive  how  ihcy  Hioulii 
fublift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  wc  fuppofc  thcip 
cxilting  in  ajid  fupported  by  fornc  common  fubjc<;l! 
which  I'upport  we  denote  by  the  name  fubftantc, 
though  it  be  certain  wc  have  no  clear  or  diftind  ido 
of  that  thing  we  fiippofe  a  Tupport. 
As  cleat  an  ^'  5*  ^''"^  f^nie  thing  happens  concoiK 

idraof  fpiric     ing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  vi?,.  think- 
as  \joAf.  ing^  rcafoning,  fearing.  Sec.  which  wc  con- 
cluding 


IDC  exaifl,  xnd  without  iny  Iwln  ;  and  1  wifli  I  could  be  fo,  the  bow  tl 
defervt  youi  loriifliip'i  apptobition. 

Mj  faying,  '  Thai  » ben  we  talk  of  rubRancei  wt  tilk  likcctaUnt 
<  who  being  aiked  a  queltion  about  fomcihing  which  tbej'  know  RM< 
*  Kidily  give  this  latlilaflory  anfwer,  'I  hat  it  »  fociKtbtng  ;'  your  laii> 
Ihip  leenu  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  thefe  words  that  follow  ;  If  tliti 
be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  wt  muA  Kill  tallc  like  children,  and  1  kno«  bM 
how  it  an  be  femetiied.  For  If  wc  cannot  come  at  a  nliunal  idaof 
fubflaitce,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  cortainty  to  go  upon  in  tbit  iK- 
Ute. 

If  your  lordfhip  hat  any  better  aiu]  difiix)fler  idea  of  fsfafiaiKe  tin 
(nine  ia,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  lurdihip  ii  not  ai  (Q 
concerned  in  whar  1  have  there  faid.  But  thofc  whofc  idea  of  fubftancr* 
whether  a  rational  or  nor  rational  idea,  it  like  nunc,  foinetliiiig,  tbqp 
luiov  not  what,  ntufl  in  that,  with  nic,  talk  like  ctuldren,  wtica  1)1^ 
Ipeak  of  fomethiag,  tbe;^  know  not  what.  For  a  philofophcr  thai  %<• 
That  which  fuppont  acudcntt,  u  famething,  he  knowi  not  what ;  uA 
a  counirj'man  thai  fiyt,  the  foutdauoo  of  the  great  church  at  KirkBi 
it  fupporicd  by  fomeihing,  he  knowt  not  what ;  and  a  child  rhat  flwdiia 
the  dark  upon  his  mother'*  muff',  and  fitys  be  ftands  upon  fomathing,  be 
knows  not  what,  in  ihit  rcfpe^  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  coiuilC]'- 
man  knowi,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  DarUm  ta  fupmnt' 
bv  a  rock,  as  the  houfet  about  Briltol  ate;  ui  by  gravel,  as  the  hmfa 
about  London  are;  or  by  wooden  piles,  ai  the  houies  in  AauBcri 
dam  are;  it  ii  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  dilliofi  idea  (f 
the  thing  that  fupoorn  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  ibia  natlcf  ■ 
a  child  i  nor  will  ne  of  the  fupport  of  accidents,  when  he  ha  s  dcaitt 
(Dil  more  diflindt  idea  of  it,  than  that  it  ii  barely  fomcthing.  Bat  u 
long  3%  we  think  like  cliildten,  in  cafus  whcie  our  idcai  are  no  ckaiC 
nor  diltinAcr  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your  lurdfhip,  that  1  know  wV 
how  it  can  be  remedied,  but  thai  we  muft  talk  like  them. 

Farther,  the  bilhop  a(ks,  Whether  there  be  no  diferencc  between  tin 
bare  bong  of  a  thing,  aad  iti  fubfiAcoec  b/  itfcU7  To  which  oar  aa- 
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eluding  not  to  fubfift  of  chemlelvesj  nor  apprehending 
how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it, 
wc  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  adtions  of  fome  other 
fubftance,  which  we  call  fpirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter, 
but  fomething  wherein  thofc  many  fcnltble  qualities 
which  a^eCt  our  fenfes  do  fubdft;  by  fuppofing  a  fub- 
ftancc,  Wherein  thinkings  knowings  doubting,  and  a 
power  of  movine,  &c.  do  fubfift,  we  have  as  clear  a 
notion  of  the  fubllance  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body  : 
the  one  being  Tuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what 
it  is)  the  fuburatum  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from 

without ; 


Aor  ttifwtn,  Yet.  *    fioc  what  will  thaf  do  to  move,  that  upon  mtr 
jprlndplci,  we  can  come  so  no  certainty  of  leaibn,  that  these  is  any  fucn 
thing  as  fubftance?  Yon  feem  hy  this  qucftion  to  concliukg  That  the 
idea  of  a  thing  that  fubfifts  byitfelf,  is  a  clear  and  diftinA  idea  of  fub* 
ftuce;  but  I  b»  leave  to  aflt.  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  (ubfiftencc 
of  a  tfung.  the  i&a  of  the  diing  itfdf  P  If  it  be  not»  we  may  have  a  clear 
and  diftinft  idea  of  the  manner,  and  ytx  have  none  but  a  vety  obfcare 
and  oonfufled  one  of  tl|e  thin^    For  eumple;  I  tdl  yonr  lordmip,  that 
I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  tubfift  withont  a  fuppgrtj^  and  I  know  ano- 
ther thing  that  does  fubfift  without  a  fupport,  and  fay  no  more  of  them : 
can  yooj  oy  having  the  clear  and  diftina  ideas  of  bavine  a  fupbort,  and 
nor  Aaving  a  fopport,  fay,  that  von  have  a  dear  and  diftinfl  loea  of  the 
lUiig  that!  know  which  has.  and  of  the  thiiu^  that  I  know  which  has 
aoc  a  fttppoit?  If  yonr  lordfhip  can,  I  befeecn  you  to  give  me  the  cleat 
and'dimnA  ideas  of  thefe,  which  I  only  call  hf  the  genml  nsme,  thin^, 
doc  have  or  have  not  fupports :  &r  fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I  (hall  give 
your  lordfliip  clear  and  aiftinft  ideas  of,  when  you  (hall  plcafe  to  call 
vpoo  DM  lor  them ;  thoag|h  I  think  jroor  lordihip  will  fcarce  find  them  by 
the  general  and  confnfed  idea  of  thim,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  moie  dif- 
tina idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  fuf^xm. 

To  ihow  a  blind  man,  that  he  haino  clear  and  difKnA  idea  of  (car* 
lef«  I  ten  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  thing  or  being,  doea 
not  prove  he  has  any  clear  or  diftind  idea  of  it ;  but  barely  that  he  takes 
it  C0  be  fomething,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies.  That  he  knows 
iBOie  than  that,  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  fubfifls,  or  inhere  in  snothet 
thing:  and  is  there  no  diierence,  fays  he,  in  your  lordfhip's  words,  be- 
tween the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  foblitoice  in  anotner  ?  Yes,  fay 
I  toMm,  a  great  deal,  they  are  veiy  diiEerent  ideas.  But  for  all  that, 
yon  have  no  clear  and  diftuiA  idea  of  fcarkt,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  I  have, 
^slio  fee  and  kna^r  itj  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of  it,  bcfides  that  o£ 


•  Mr,  lake's  3d  letter. 
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Mrichout ;  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
of  what  it  is)  to  be  she  fubftratum  to  thofe  operations 
we  experiment  in  ourfelves  within.  It  i»  plain  then^ 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  fabftance  in  matter  is  as  ie< 
mote  from  our  conceptions  and  apprehenfionsj  as  that 
of  fpiritual  fubftance  or  fpirit :  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  fubflance  of  fpiritj  ve 
can  no  more  conclude  its  non^cxiftencej  (han  we  can 
for  the  fame  reafon  deny  the  exigence  of  body ;  it  be- 
ing as  rational  to  aflirm  there  is  no  body,  becaufe  we 
have  no  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  mat« 
teri  as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit^  becaufe  we  have  no  clear, 
and  diftindl  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  a  fpirit. 

§.  6.   Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret, 
?/fLbftanc^^    abftradt  nature  of  fobfhrace  in  general,  aU 

thc'ideas  ws  have  of  particular  didindl  forts 
of  fubftances^^are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of 
limple  ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  though  unknown, 
caufe  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole,  fubiift  of  it- 
ielf.  It  is  by  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  aiid 
nothing  elfe,  that  we  reprcfent  particular  forts  of  fub- 
Hances  to  ourfelves ;  fuch  arc  the  ideas  we  have  of 
their  feveral  fpecics  in  our  minds;  and  fuch  only  do 
we,  by  their  fpecifick  names,  lignify  to  others^  v.  g. 
rifian,  horfr,  fun,  water,  iron :  upon  hearing  which 
words,  every  one  who  undcrftands  the  language,  frames 
in  his  mind  a  combination  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas, 
which  he  has  ufually  obfervcd,  or  fancied  to  exift  to- 


Yoar  lordfhip  has  th^  idea  of  fubfifting  by  iricif,  and  therefore  joa 
-conclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  diftindl  idea  of  the  thiug  that  fubfiftt  bf 
itfelf :  which,  tnethlnkF^  is  all  one,  as  if  your  counrr)'nian  lAoald  fafi 
he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree  of »  nacuK  n> 
need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  fupport ;  therefore  ho  hath  a  clear  ai 
dHHnd  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon :  which  clear  and  diftinA  idea»  when 
he  comes  to  '-amine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree,  wiih  which 
his  indcterminei  idea  ot  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Juft  fo  is  the  idea  of  fuh* 
fiance;  vvh'c-s  however  called  clear  and  difttnA^  is  confounded. with  ibe 
erneral  indctcr:n  re.)  ide»  uf  fome thing.  But  fuppnfe  that  the  manner  o> 
jithtilting  by  iclrlf  j;i\(s  us  a  clear  and  diftinA  idea  of  fubftance^  howdoet 
that  prove,  ITiar  upon  iv.v  f^rincrplrs  we  can  come  to  no  ccnainty  of  fc*" 
fo'i,  (hat  th^rrc  :&  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftauce  ifl  the  world?  Which u  the 
prupoliiion  to  be  proved. 
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gctbcr  under  that  denomination ;  all  whidi  he  fuppofet 
CO  reft  in»  and  be  as  it  were  adherent  to  that  unknown 
common  fubje£t«  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elfc. 
Though  in  the  mean  time  \t  he  manifeftj  and  every 
one  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find«  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  fubft^nce^  v.  g.  let  it  be 
fiold>  horfe,  iron^  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he 
nas  barely  of  thofc  fenfible  qualities,  which  he  fuppofei 
CO  inhere,  with  a  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  fubftratum,  as 
|;iyes,  as  it  were«  a  lupport  to  thofe  qualities  or  fimplc 
ideas,  which  he  has  obferved  to  exift  united  togcihen 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  fun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggregate 
of  thofe  feveral  iimple  ideas,  bright,  hot,  roundi(h| 
having  a  conftant  reguljar  motion,  at  a  certain  didance 
from  us^  and  perhaps  fome  other?  As  he  who  thinks 
and  difcourfes  of  the  fun,  has  been  more  or  lefs  acr 
curate  ia  obferving  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  ideas,  or 
properties,  which  ajre  in  that  thing  which  he  calls 
Che  fun. 

f .  7.  For  he  has  the  pcrfeAeft  idea  of    «  ^ 
any  of  the  particular  forts  of  fubftances,    pTrT^Jf  ^r^ 
ivho  has  gathered  and  put  together  moft  of    complex 
thofc  fimple  ideas  which  do  exift  in  it,    ||*"*  <>*  fub- 
among  which. are  to  be  reckoned  its  aftive    '™^^* 
powiers,  and  pa0ive  capacities ;  which  though  not  fim- 
ple ideas,   yet  in  thi^^  refped,  for  ^br^vity  fakc^   may 
conveniently  cr\ough  be  reckoned  amongft  them.   Thus 
the  poiycr  of  drawing  iron,  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the 
complex  one  of  that  fubftance  we  call,  a  load-ftone; 
and  a  power  to  be  fa  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex 
one  we  call  iron :  which  powers  pafs  for  inherent  qua-* 
litiics  in  thofe  fubjedtSf     Becaufe  ^yj^t^  fubftance,  being 
as  apt  J  by  the  powers  we  obferve  in  it,,  to  change  fome 
fenfible  qualities  in  other  fubjedls,  as  ic  is  to  produce 
ia  us  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  we  receive  immediately 
fjpom  it,    does,  by  thofe  new  fenfible  <]ualities   intro^ 
duced  into  other  fubje£ts^  difcov^^r  to  us  thofe  powers, 
yhich  do  thereby  mediately  aftcct  our  fenfes,  as  regu- 
larly as  its  fenfible  qualities  do  it  immediately  i  v.  g. 
ive  immediately .  by    our    fenfes    perceive    in   fir^  its 
beat^md  colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  confidered,  no- 
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thing  but  powers  in  it  lo  produce  thofc  ideas  in  uc  t  we 
alfo  by  our  fenfes  perceive  the  colour  tnd  brtcdcodl  of 
charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the  knowledge  of  Mo- 
ther power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour 
and  confirtency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  imme- 
diaiely,  by  the  latter  it  mediately  difcovers  to  us  theft 
fcveral  qualities,  which  therefore  we  look  upon  lo  be  ■ 
partc^lhe  qualities  of  fire,  and  fo  make  them  a  pirt 
of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  thofc  powers  thit 
we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  alten- 
tion  of  fome  fcnfible  qualities  in  thole  fubjcds  aa 
which  they  operate,  and  fo  making  fhem  exhibit  tout 
new  fenfible  ideas  ;  therefore  it  is  that  1  have  reckoned 
thcfc  powers  amongft  the  fimplc  ideas,  which  make  the 
complex  onee  of  the  forts  of  fubllance^  ;  though  tbcfc 
powers,  considered  in  themfelvcs,  are  truly  complex 
ideas.  And  in  this  loofer  fenfc  I  crave  leave  to  be  oi»- 
derftood,  when  I  name  any  of  thcfc  poicntialiiiet 
among  the  fimple  ideas,  which  we  rccollcft  in  our 
minds,  when  we  think  of  particular  fubftanccs.  For 
the  powers  that  are  feverally  in  them  are  necefTary  to 
be  confidcred,  if  we  will  have  true  diltin£t  notions  o( 
the  fcver»I  forts  of  fubftarces. 

,  .    .  ^.  «.  Nor  are  we  to  wor>der,  that  powen 

^  ^'  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of 
fiibftances ;  fince  their  fecondary  qualities  are  thofe, 
which  in  moft  of  them  ferve  principally  to  diftinguifl) 
fubdances  one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  fevcra) 
forts  of  them.  For  our  fenfes  failing  us  in  the  difco- 
very  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minate 
parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  connitutions  and 
oifferences  depend,  we  are  fitin  to  make  ufc  of  cbcir 
fecondary  qualities,  as  the  charaderinical  notes  and 
marks,  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  mindl, 
and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another.  All  which  f»- 
condary  qualities,  as  has  been  (hown,  are  nothing  but 
bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  tafte  of  opium  are^ 
as  well  as  its  foporifkk  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  pow- 
ers depending  on  iu  prinuiy  qualities,  whereby  it  n 

fitted 
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fitted  to  produce  diffitrent  operations  on  difTerent  parts 
of  our  bodies. 

$.  9.  The  ideas  that  make  our  complex    ^^j^  u,^ 
one3  of  corporeal  fubllances«  are  of  thefe    ^  ide«s 
three  forts.     Firftj  the  ideas  of  the  primary    make  our  . 
qualities  of  things  which  arc  difcovered  by    ^?^S[i"**' 
our  fenfesj  and  arc  in  them  even  when  we    ^   "      ^*'' 
perceive  them  not ;  fuch  are  the  bulkj  figure^  number^ 
lituation»  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies^  which  arc 
really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no. 
Secondly,  the  fcniible  fecondary  qualities,   which  de-> 
pending  on  thefe,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  thofe  Tub* 
nances  have  to  produce  feveral   ideas  in  us  by  our 
leti(es ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themfelvess 
otherwife  than  as  anything  is  in  its  caufe.    Thirdly, 
the  aptnefs  wt  confider  in  any  fubftance  to  give  or  re- 
ceive fuch  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the 
fiibftance  fo  alter^  ftiould  produce  in  us  diflferent  ideas 
from  what  it  did  before ;  thefe  are  called  adtive  and 
paflive  powers :  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  anf 
notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  fenfible 
fimple  ideas.    For  whatever  alteration  a  loadftone  has 
the  power  to  make,  in  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  we 
fliould  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  h^  at  all  to  ope* 
rate  on  iron,  did  not  its  fenlible  motion  difcover  it ; 
thd  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thotifand  changes,  that 
bbdies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  caufe  in  one 
another,  which  we  never  fufpeAi  becaufe  they  never  ap« 
pear  in  fenfible  effefts. 

$.  ID.  Powers  therefore  juftly  make  a  Ywitnvii^ 
great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  fub*  ■  gmc  pert 
ftances.  He  that  will  exunine  his  cdnhplex  ^  ^}  ^n; 
Idea  of  gold,  will  find  Several  of  its  ideas  jjgj^*' 
Aat  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers :  as  the 
power  of  being  meltecj,  but  of  not  fpending  itfelf  \ti 
fKe  fire ;  of  being  diflblvcd  in  aqua  r^gia  \  are  ideas  as 
iMei&ry  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  goM,  as  its 
colour  and  weight :  whichj  if  duly  confidered,  are  alfdi 
Nothing  but  dif^rent  powers.  For  to  fpe^k  truly,  yeU 
Ibwneis  is  not  a£hially  in  gold ;  but  is  a  power  in  gold 
lO'  produce  that  idea  in  w  by  our  eyesj  when  placed  in 
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a  due  light :  and  the  heit^  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  ideas  of  the  fun^  is  no  more  really  in  the  fun^  than 
the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  Thefe  are 
both  equally  powers  in  the  fun>  operating,  by  the  mo- 
tion and  figure  of  its  fenfible  parts,  fo  on  a  man,  as  to 
make  him  have  the  idea  of  heat ;  and  fo  on  wax,  as  to 
make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white*. 
.p.  f^        $.11.   Had  we  fenfes  acute  enough  to 

eondaiyqua-  di^cem  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and 
lities  of  bo-  the  real  conflitution  on  which  their  fenfible 
di«  would  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  the/ 
we^couM  *dif-  ^'^"'^  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us  i 
cover  the  pri-  and  that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  d[ 
mary  ones  of  gold,  would  then  difappear,  and  inftead  of 
^aS  """"^"^  "  ^^  fliould  fee  an  admirable  texture  of 
^^   *  parts  of  a  certain  fize  and   figure*     Thia 

microfcopes  plainly  difcover  to  us ;  for  what  to  our 
naked  eyes  prbduces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus  aug^ 
menting  the  acutenefs  of  oiir  fenfes,  difcov'ered  to  dq 
quite  a  different  thing;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  i( 
>verc,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  ijiinute  part^ 
of  a  coloured  obje(Sb  to  our  ufual  fight^  produces  diffe- 
rent ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  fand  or- 
pounded  glafs,  which  is  opake,  and  white  to  the  ni^kec^ 
eye,  is  pelluicd  in  a  microfcope ;  and  a  hair  feen  Uiis 
tiay,  lofes  its.former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  Qxe^fuie 
pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  bright  fparkling  c(h 
lours,  fuch  as  appear  from  the  rcfradion  of  ^iamondsj^ 
and  other  pi^llucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  ap-s 
pears  all  reci.;  but  by  a  good  microfcope,  wherein  its 
lefTer  parts  appear,  (hows  only  fome  few  globules  of 
red,  fwimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor :  and  how  thefe  red 
globules  would  appear,  if  glailes  could  be  found  that 
could  yet  magnify  them  a  thoufand  or  ten  thovif^nd  times, 
more,  is  uncertain.  .  . 

Onr  faculties  §*  '^'  The  infinitely  wife  contriver  of  US,' 
of  difcovcry  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our. 
^ccd  to  our  fenfes,  faculties,  and  organs,  to  the  conve-l 
^^^*  niencies  of  life,  and  the  bufincfs  we  have  to 

do  here.  We  arc  able,  by  our  fenfes,  to  know  and 
diilingui(h  things  j  and  to  cxaaiinc  them,  fo  for,  as  to 

apply 
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apply  them  to  our  ufes,  and  fevcral  ways  to  accom- 
modate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  inlight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  uoiidcilul 
ciFeds.  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wifjom,  power, 
and  goodncfs  of  their  author.  Such  a  knowledge  as 
this,  which  is  fuited  to  our  prefent  condition,  \vc  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not,  that  God 
intended  we  fliould  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate 
Icnowledge  of  them :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  any  finite  being.  We  arc  furnilhed  with 
faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  arc)  to  dilcover  enough 
in  the  creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we  arc 
fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the 
conveniencies  of  living:  thefe  arc  our  bufinefs  in  this 
world.  But  were  our  fenfes  altered,  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  fchemc 
of  things  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconfiilcnt  with  our  being, 
or  at  lead  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  univerfe 
which  w^e  inhabit.  He  that  conlidcrs  how  little  our 
conllitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this 
air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we  commonly  breathe 
in,  will  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of 
earth  allotted  for  our  maniion,  the  all-wife  Architect 
has  fuited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  arc  to  aft'ed: 
them,  one  to  another.  If  our  fenfe  of  hearing  were 
but  one  thoufand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would 
a  perpetual  noife  diftracl  us?  And  wc  fliould  in  the 
quietcft  retirement  be  lefs  able  to  fleep  or  meditate, 
than  in  the  middle  of  a  fea-fight.  Nay,  if  that  mofl 
inftrudive  of  our  fenfes,  feeing,  were  in  any  man  a 
thoufand  or  a  hundred  thoufand  times  more  acute  than 
it  is  by  the  beft  microfcope,  things  feveraL  millions  of 
times  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  object  of  his  (ight  now, 
would  then  be  vifible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  fo  he 
would  come  nearer  to  the  difcovery  of  the  texture  and 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  cor}X)rcal  things ;  and 
in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal 
conftitutions.  But  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent world  from  other  people ;  nothing  would  appear 
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the  fame  to  hinij  and  others ;  the  vilible  ideas  of  every 
thing  would  be  different.     So  that  I  doubts  whether  \it 
and  the  reft  of  men  could  difcourfe  concerning  the  ob« 
je£ts  of  fight,  or  have  any  communication  about  co-» 
ipurs,    their  appearances  being    fo  wholly    different. 
"And  perhaps  luch  a  quicknefs  and  tendemefs  of  fight 
could  not  endure  bright  fun-lhincj  or  fo  much  as  open 
day-light ;   nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  part  t>f  any 
objedt  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  dif- 
tance.    And  if  by  the  help  of  fuch  microfcoptcal  eyes 
(if  I  may  fo  call  them)  a  man  could  penetrate  farther 
than  ordinary  into  the  fecret  compofition  and  ladical 
texture  of  bodies^  he  would  not  make  any  great  ad* 
vantage  by  the  change,  if  fuch  an  acute  fight  would 
not  feifve  to  conduct  him  to  the  maricet  and  exchange; 
if  he  could  not  fee  things  he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  convt* 
nient.  difiance;  nor  difiinguiih  things  he  had  to  do 
with,  by  thofe  fenfible  qualities  others  do.     He  thtt 
was  iharp-fighted  enough  to  fee  the  configuration  of 
the  minute  particles  of  the  (bring  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
ferve  upon  what  peculiar  Itrudture  and  impulfe  its 
elaftic  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  difcover  fomt*- 
thing  very  admirable :  but  if  eyes  fo  framed  could  not 
view  at  once  the  hand,  and  the  charafters  of  the  hour* 
plate,  and  thereby  at  a  diftance  fee  what  o'clock  it  was, 
their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefitted  by  that  acute« 
nefs ;  which,  whilft  it  difcovered  the  fecret  contrivance 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lofe  its  nfe. 

$.  13.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  pro- 
SSriti.    P^f«  »«  extravagant  conjeftute   of  mine. 

vi2,  that  fince  we  have  fomc  reafon  (if  therfc 
be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  things,  that 
our  philofophy  cannot  account  for)  to.  imagine,  that 
fpirits  can  aflume  to  thcmfclvcs  bodies  of  different  brilk^ 
figure,  and  conformation  of  parts ;  whether  one  great 
advantage  fome  of  them  have  over  us,  may  not  lie  in 
this,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  fliape  to  themfelvei 
organs  of  fcnfation  or  perception,  as  to  fuit  them  td 
ifheir  prefent  defign,  and  the  circnmftances  of  the  ob- 
jeft  they  would  confider.  For  how  much  would  tint 
nian  exceed  all  others  in  knowledge^  who  hsd  but  th« 

ikuUy 
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faculty  fo  to  aher  the  ftniAure  of  his  tycs,  that  one 
fenfcj  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  feveral  degrees 
of  viiion,  ivhich  the  aililtance  of  glafles  fcafiially  at 
firft  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive?  What 
wonders  would  he  difcover^  who  could  Co  fit  his  eyes  to 
all  forts  of  obje<fls»  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed»  the 
figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  bloody 
and  other  juices  of  animals,  as  diftin&ly  as  he  does,  at 
ether  times,  the  (hape  and  motion  of  the  animals  them- 
felves  ?  But  to  us,  in  our  prefent  ftate>  unalterable  or* 
gans  fo  contrived,  as  to  difcover  the  figure  and  motion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies^  whereon  depend  thofe 
fenfible  qualities  we  now  obferve  in  thern,  would  per* 
haps  be  of  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made 
them  fo,  as  is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  condition.  He 
luith  fitted  us /for  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  bodies  that 
fiirround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with :  and  though  we ' 
cannot,  by  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfe<% 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  frill  ferve  us  well  enough 
for  thofe  ends  above-mentioned,  which  are  our  great 
concernment.  I  beg  my  reader's  pardon  for  laying 
befi>re  him  (b  wild  a  fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of 

Erception  in  beings  above  us;  but  how  extravagant 
rvev  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing 
about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner, 
fbme  way  or  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and 
obferve  in  ourfelves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  God  may  frame 
Cieatures  with  a  thoufand  other  faculties  and  ways  of 
perceiving  things  without  tbem,  than  what  we  have : 
vcc  our  thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  our  own :  fa 
impoflible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  guclTcs  be^ 
yond  the  ideas  received  from  our  own  fenfation  and  re* 
lleftion.  The  fuppofition  at  leafV,  that  angels  do  fome« 
times  afliime  bodies,  needs  not  ftartle  us  i  fince  fome 
of  the  moft  antient  and  mofi  learned  fathers  of  the 
church  feemed  to  believe,  that  they  had  bodies :  an^ 
this  is  certain,  that  their  ftate  and  way  of  exigence  is 
unknown  to  us* 

5.  14.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in    Complex 
lauid,  the  ideas  we  have  of  fubftanccs,  and    gjJJJ^  '■'^ 
Ike  waya  we  come  by  them ;  I  fay^  our  fpe-  't     ^ 

$  c\^Oa. 
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cifick  ideas  of  fubftances  arc  nothing  clfe  but  a  collect 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  finiple  ideas^  confideced  as 
united  in  one  thing.  Thcfe  ideas  of  fublUoce^i  though 
(hey  arc  commonly  fimplc  apprehenfions^  and  the  names 
of  them  fimple  terms ;  yet  m  effeifl  are  complex,  and 
compounded.  Thus  the  idea  \ihich  an  Englifliman  fig« 
nifies  by  the  name  Swan,  is  \i'hitc  colour^  long  neck« 
red  beaic^  block  legs,  and  whole  fcct^  and  all  thefe  of  a 
certain  fi^c,  with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  waten 
And  making  a  certain  kind  of  noife :  and  perhaps*  to 
a  man  who  has  long  obferved  this  kind  of  birds,  fome 
other  properties  which  all  terminate  im  fenfible  fimple 
ideay,  all  united  in  one  common  fubjeA. 
Idear>ffpi«  $•  ^S*  Befidcs  the  complex  ideas  wcbave 

litDal  Tub-  of  material  fei^blc  fubfiancesj  of  which  I 
ftanccs  as  have  laft  fpoken,  by  the  fimple  ideas  wjs 
5^  *  fab!,  ^^^^  taken  from  thofc  operations  of  out 
j^^  own  mindsj  which  we  experiment  daily  in 

Qurfelves,  a^jthinking,  underllanding,  will- 
ing, knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion*  &Cf 
co-exifting  in  fome  fub{lance:  we  are  able  to  frame 
the  complex  idea  of  ^n  immaterial  fpirit.  And  thus, 
by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceivings 
liberty,  and  power  of  moving  themfclves  and  other 
things,  we  have  as  clear  a  perception  and  notion  of 
immacerial  fubftances,  as  we  have  of  material.  For 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or 
the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
joined  to  fubftance,  of  which]  we  havp  no  diftinA  idea, 
we  have  the  idea  of  an  inimaterial  fpirit  s  and  byput^^ 
ting  together  the  ideas  of  coherent  folid  parts,  and  a 
power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  fubftange,  of  which 
likcwife  we  have  no  politivc  idea,  wc  have  the  idea  of 
matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  diftind  an  idea  as 
the  other :  the  idea  of  thinking,  and  moving  a  body, 
being  as  clear  and  diftin^fl  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  exten-* 
fion,  folidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our  ideaof  fub* 
ftance  is  equally  obfcurc,  or  none  at  all  in  both :  it  is 
but  a  fuppofcd  1  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofe  idea^ 
wc  call  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  rcHedion  that  wc 
are  apt  to  think,  that  our  fcnfes  ihow  us  nothing  but 

material 
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material  things.  Every  adl  of  fenfation,  when  duly 
Goniidered^  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  na- 
ture, the  corporeal  and  fpirjtual.  For  whilft  I  know, 
by  feeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is  fome  corporeal 
being  without  me,  the  objeft  of  that  fenfation ;  I  do 
more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  fome  fpiritual  being 
within  me  that  fees  and  hears.  This,  I  muft  be  con- 
vinced, cannot  be  the  adlion  of  bare  infenfible  mat- 
ter; nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  immaterial  tliink* 
ing  being. 

%.  i6.  By  the  complex  idea  of  extended,     Noideaof 
figured,    coloured,   and   all  other  fenfible    abftraftfub- 
qualities,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,     ^ancc. 
we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  fubdance  of  body,  as 
if  we  knew  nothing  at  all:  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance 
azid  familiarity,  which  wc  imagine  we  have  with  mat- 
ter, and  the  many  qualities  men-  aflure  thcmfelvcs  they 
perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps  upon  exa- 
mination be  found,  that  they  have  any  more,  or  clearer, 
i>rimary  ideas  belonging  to  bAdy,  than  they  have  be- 
onging  to  immaterial  fpirit. 

§.  17.  The  primary  ideas  we  .have  pccu-     Thccohcfion 
liar  to  body,  as  contradiftinguiflicd  to  fpi-    of  folid  parti 
rit,  are  the  cohelioq  of  folid,  and  confe-    ^^  ''^^^ 
quently  feparable,  parts,  and  a   power  of    \^^^  ^^^ 
communicating  motion  by  impulfc.    Thcfe,     body.) 
I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and 
peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is  but  the  confcquencc  of 
finite  exteniion. 

§.  18.  The  ideas  wc  have  belonging,  and     Thinking 
peculiar  to  fpirit,  are  thinking  and  will,  or    and  motivity 
a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion  by    jd^'offoZ 
thought,   and  which  is  confcquent  to  it,     rit, 
liberty.     For  as  body  cannot  but  commu- 
nicate its  motion  by  impulfe  to  another  body,  which  it, 
meets  with  at  reft;  fo  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into 
motion,  or  forbear  to  do  fo,  as  it  pleafcs.     The  ideas 
of  cxiftence,   duration,  and  mobility,  arc  common  to 

them  both. 

§.  19.  There  is  no  reafon  why  it  llioulJ    Spirits  capa- 

be  thought   ftrange,    that  I   pake  mobi-    ^^^'^''' 
lity  belong  to  fpirit :  for  having  no  orhcr 

3  \\^ 
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idea  of  motion,  but  change  of  diftance  with  other  be- 
ings that  are  coniidcred  as  at  reft ;  and  findings   that- 
tipirits^  as  ^ell  as   bodies,   cannot  operate  but  where 
they  are^  and  that  fpirits  do  operate  at  fcveral  times 
in  fcveral  places ;  .1  cannot  but  attribute  change  of 
place  to  all  finite  fpirits ;  (for  of  the  infinite  fpirit  I 
^ak  not  here.)     For  my  Ibul  being  a  real  being,  as 
well  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  dianging 
iiiftance  with  any  other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itfelf; 
and  fo  is  capable  of  motion.     And  if  a  mathematician 
can  confider  a  certain  diftance,  or  a  change  of  that  dif-* 
tance  between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive 
a  diftance,  and  a  change  of  diftance  between  two  fpi- 
rits :  and  fo  conceive  their  motion^  their  approach  01» 
ztmoval,  one  from  another. 

%.  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  foul  caa 
think,  will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where 
that  is ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  it.  No-body  can  imagine, 
that  his  foul  can  think^  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford, 
whilft  he  is  at  London;  and  cannot  but  know»  that, 
being  united  to  his  body,  it  conftantly  changes  place 
all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as 
the  coach  or  horfc  does  that  carries  him,  and  I  think 
may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion ;  or  if 
that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea  enough 
of  its  motion,  its  being  feparatcd  from  the  body  in 
death,  I  think,  will ;  for  to  confider  it  as  going  out  of 
the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its 
motion,  feems  tp  me  impofiible. 

%.  21.  If  it  be  faid  by  anyone,  that  it  cannot  change 

{)Iacet  becaufe  it  hath  none,  for  the  fpirits  arc  not  in 
oco,  but  ubi ;  I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talking  will  not 
now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not 
much  difpofed  to  admire,  or  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
deceived  by  fuch  unintelligible  ways  of  fpeaking.  But 
^f  anyone  thinks  there  is  any  fenfc  in  that  diftinAion, 
and  chat  it  is  applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  I  defirc 
him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Englifti;  and  then  from 
thence  ^liaw  a  reafon  to  fhow,  that  immaterial  fpirits 
are  nc:  .^arablo  of  motion.    Indeed  motion  cannot  be 

attributed 
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attributed  to  God :  not  becaufe  he  is  an  immaterial,  but 
becaufe  he  is  an  inlinitc  fpirir. 

§.  22.  Let  us  compare  then  our  complex  Uctofftul 
idea  of  an  inmiatcrial  fpirit  with  our  com-  *^p2^ 
plcx  idea  of  body,  and  lee  whether  there  be  ?^*^* 
any  more  obfcurity  in  one  than  in  the  otber^  and  in  which 
moil.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  i^  an  extended 
folid  fubftance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulfc:  And  our  idea  of  foul,  as  an  immaterial  fpirit^ 
is  of  a  fubilancc  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  ex- 
citing motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought.  Thcfe, 
I  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  foul  and  body,  as 
contra  diftinguiflied ;  and  now  let  us  examine  which 
has  moft  obfcurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  appre- 
hended. I  know,  that  people,  whofe  thoughts  are  im- 
merfed  in  matter,  and  hav«  fo  fubje<Sted  their  minds  to 
their  fenfcs,  that  they  feldom-  reflect  on  any  thing  be- 
yond them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  coinprehend 
a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true :  but  1  affirm^ 
when  they  confider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  compre- 
hend an  extended  thing, 

§.  23.  If  any  one   fay,    he  knows   not    cbhcfidaof 
what-  it  is  thinks  in  him ;   he  means,  he    foUd  pam  in 
knows  not  what  the  fubftancc  is  of  that    body  as  hard, 
thinking  thing :  no  more,  fay  1,  knows  he    ^Jj^^^s" 
what  the  fubftance  is  of  that  folid  thing,    thinking  in  a 
Farther,  if  he  fays  he  knows  not  how  he    fouU 
thinks:    I  anfwer,  neither  knows  he  how 
he    is    extended;    how  the  folid  parts  of  body  are 
united,   or  cohere  together  to  make  extenfion.     For 
though'  the  prelTure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  ac- 
count for  the  cohefion  of  feveral  parts  of  matter,  thai 
are  grofler  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores 
Icfs  than  the  corpufcles  of  air;  yet  the  weight,  or  prcf- 
fure  of  the  air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  caufe  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themfelves.    And 
if  the  preflure  of  the  seiher,  or  any  fubtilcr  matter 
than  the  air,  may  unite,  and  hold  fall  together  the  parts 
of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies  ;  yet  it  can- 
not make  bonds  for  itfelf,  and  hold  together  the  parts 
that  make  up  every  the  lead  corpufclc  of  that  materia 

fubtiU>. 
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fubcilis.^  So  that  that  hypothefis»  how  ingenloufly  fo« 
ever  explained,  by  Ihowing,  that  the  parts  of  fenfible 
bodies  are  held  together  by  the  prcflure  of  other  extcr« 
nal  infenfible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  aether 
itfelf :  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves, 
that  the  parrs  of  other  bodies  are  he}d  together  by  the 
external  preiTure  of  the  sether,  andean  have  no  other 
conceivable  caufe  of  their  cohefion  and  unionj  by  fo 
much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpufcles  of  the  aether 
itfelf;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  without  parts, 
they  being  bodies,  and  divifible ;  nor  yet  how  their 
parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  caufe,  of  cohefion^ 
which  is  given  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  all  other 
bodies. 

$.  24.  But,  in  truth,  the  preiTure  of  any  ambient 
fluid,  how  great  foever,  can  be  no  intelligible  caufe  of 
the  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  For  though 
fuch  a  prdTure  may  hinder  the  avulfion  of  two  polifhed 
fuperficies,  one  frohi  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polifhed  mar- 
bles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  leaft,  hinder  the  repara- 
tion by  a  nioticn,  in  a  line  parallel  to  thofe  furfaces. 
Bccaufc  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  fuc- 
cccd  in  earh  point  of  fpace,  defertcd  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion, refills  fuch  a  motion  of  bodies  fo  joined,  no  more 
than  it  would  refill  the  motion  of  that  body,  were  it 
on  all  fides  environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no 
other  body  :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  caufe 
of  cohefion,  all  parts  of  bodies  mufl  be  eafily  feparable 
by  fuch  a  lateral  Aiding  motion.  For  if  the  preffure  of 
the  asther  be  the  adequate  caufe  of  cohefion,  wherever 
that  caufe  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohefion.  And 
fince  it  cannot  operate  againfl  fuch  a  lateral  fcparation, 
(as  has  been  fiiownj  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plane, 
interfe<5ting  any  mafs  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more 
cohefion,  than  of  two  poliflied  furfaces,  which  will 
always,  notwithft^nding  any  imaginable  prelFurc  of  a 
fluid,  cAfily  Aide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhaps, 
how  clear  an  idea  foever  we  think  mc  have  of  the  ex- 
tcnfion  of  body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  coliefion  of 
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folid  parts^  he  that  fhall  well  conlider  it  in  hi^xnind^ 
may  have  reafon  to  concludej  that  it  is  as  cafy  for  him 
to  have  a  clear  idea«  how  the  foul  thinks^  as  how  body 
is  extended.  For  fince  body  is  no  farther,  nor  other* 
wife  extended^  than  by  the  union  and  coheiion  of  its 
folid  partSj  we  (hall  very  ill  comprehend  the  extenfion 
of  body^  without  underftanding  wherein  confifts  the 
union  and  cohedon  of  its  parts ;  which  feems  to  me  as 
incompreheniible,  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how 
it  is  performed. 

$.25,  I  allow  it  is  ufual  for  moft  people  to  wonder 
how  any  one  fhould  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think 
they  every  day  obfervc.  Do  we  not  fee,  will  they  be 
ready  to  fay,  the  parts  of  bodies  ftick  firmly  together? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  common?  And  what  doubt 
can  there  be  made  of  it?  And  the  like,  I  fay,  con- 
cerning thinking  and  voluntary  motion :  Do  we  not 
every  moment  experiment  it  in  ourfelves :  and  there- 
fore can  it  be  doubted  ?  The  matter  of  faA  is  clear,  I 
confefs ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into 
it,  and  coniider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are 
at  a  lofs,  both  in  the  one,  and  the  other  i  and  can  as 
little  undcrftand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how 
we  ourfelves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one 
intelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or 
brafs, .  (that  but  now  in  fufion  were  as  loofe  from  one 
another,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  fands  of  an 
hour-glafsj  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  fo  united, 
and  adhere  fo  (Irongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmoft 
force  of  men's  arms  cannot  feparate  them  :  a  confider- 
ing  man  will,  I  fijppofc,  be  here  at  a  lofs,  to  fatisfy  his 
own,  or  another  man's  underftanding. 

%.  26.  The  little  bodies  that  conipofe  that  fluid  we 
call  water,  are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microfcope  (and  yet  I  have 
heard  of  fome  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thoufand ; 
nay,  to  much  above  a  hundred  thoufand  times)  pre« 
tended  to  perc;eive  their  diftindl  bulk,  figure,  or  mo- 
tion :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo  fo  perfe(5lly 
loofe  one  from  another,  that  the  lead  force  fenlibly  > 
fepantes  them.    Nay,  if  wc  coniider  their  perpetual 
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motion,  wc  muft  allow  them  to  have  no  cohcfion  one 
with  another  i  and  yet  let  but  |a  (harp  cold  come,  they 
unite,  they  coniblidalc,  thefc  little  atoms  cohere,  and 
are  not,  wichout  great  force,  ftparablc.  He  that  could 
find  the  bonds  that  tie  chefe  heaps  of  loofe  liitlc  bodies 
together  fo  firmly  J  he  that  could  make  known  the  ce- 
ment that  makes  them  ilick  fo  fait  one  to  another: 
would  difcover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown  fccrct ;  and 
yet  when  that  was  donc>  would  he  be  far  enough  from 
making  the  cxtenfion  of  body  (which  is  the  cohefioa 
of  its  folid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  Ihow  wherein 
connfled  the  union,  or  confolidation  of  the  pans  of 
thofc  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  lead  paitJck 
of  matter  that  cxifts.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  ihif 
primary  and  fiippufcd  obvious  quality  of  body  will  be 
found,  when  examined,  to  be  aa  incomprehcnfibic  « 
any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  lolid  cxtcndd 
fubftance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  im- 
material one,  whatever  diSicuitics  fome  would  raili 
againft  it. 

$.  27.  For  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther, 
that  prclfure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohcfion 
of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohcfion  itfclf. 
For  if  matter  be  confidercd,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  lioicc, 
!el  any  one  fend  his  conicmplation  to  tlic  cxtrcmiliw 
of  the  univerfc,  and  there  fee  what  conceivable  hoopSj 
what  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  rataa 
in  fo  clofc  a  prcfTiire  together;  from  whence  ftecl  hu 
its  firmnefs,  and  the  pans  of  a  diamond  their  hardncii 
and  indiflblubility.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  muft  have 
its  extremes ;  and  there  mull"  be  fomething  to  hinder  it 
from  fcatttring  afiinder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
any  one  will  throw  himfelf  into  the  fuppofition  slid 
abyfs  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  confider  whatlightte 
thereby  brings  to  the  ctthciion  of  body,  and  whether 
he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  1:  intelligible,  by  K- 
folving  it  into  a  fuppofion,  the  mod  abfurd  ajid  molt 
incomprehenfible  of  all  other :  So  far  is  our  cxtcnliofl 
of  body  (which  is  nothing  but  the  cohcfion  of  folitl 
paiTsJ  from  being  clearer,  or  more  Uiftindj  vhcn  wc 
6  would 
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MTouId  inquire  into  the  nature,  caufe,  or  manner  of  ic> 
than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

§•  28.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is  communict* 
the  power  of  communication  of  motion  by  tion  of  mo* 
impuife :  and  of  our  fouls,  the  power  of  tion  by  un- 
exciting motion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  ^i,"^^ j.^'  **' 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  LuS^^in- 
every  day's  experience  clearly  furni(hes  us  ^gjue. 
with  ;  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this 
is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  \o  the  com- 
munication of  motion*  by  impuife,  wherein  as  much 
motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  concep- 
tion, but  of  the  pafling  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into 
another:  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfcure  and  uncon- 
ceivable, as  how  our  minds  move  or  ftop  our  bodies 
bjr  thought;  which  we  every  moment  nnd  they  do. 
The  increafe  of  motion  by  impuife,  which  is  obferved 
or  believed  fbmetimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be 
voderftood.  We  h&ve  by  daily  experience  clear  evi- 
dence of  motion  produced  both  by  impuife  and  by 
thoughts  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within 
our  comprehenfion :  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both. 
So  that  however  we  coniider  motion,  and  it3  commu- 
nication,  either  from  body  or  fpirit,  the  idea  which 
belongs  to  fpirit  is  at  leaft  as  clear  as  that  which  be- 
longs to  body.  And  if  we  coniider  the  adbive  power 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much 
clearer  in  fpirit  than  body ;  fince  two  bodies,  placed  by 
one  another  at  reft,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  bor- 
rowed motion:  whtreas  the  mind,  every  day,  affords 
us  ideas  of  an  adive  power  of  moving  of  bodies ;  and 
therefore  it  is  worth  our  tonfideration,  whether  adive 
power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  fpirits,  and  paf- 
five  power  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  conjeAured,  that 
created  fpirits  are  not  totally  feparate  from  matter^ 
becaufe  they  are  both  adtive  and  paifive.  Pure  fpiri^ 
▼iz.  God,  is  only  a(flive ;  pure  matter  is  onlypauive; 
thofe  beings  that  are  both  a&ive  and  pafTive,  we  may 
judge  to  partake  of  both.     But  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
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think,  uc  have  as  many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  ti 
fpirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  fubflance 
.)each  being  equally  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea 
thinking  in  fpirit  as  clear  as  of  extcnfion  in  body        ; 
and  the  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  whicC^  h 
tve  attribute  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulfc 
which  we  afcribe  to  body.     Conftant  experience  mak( 
us  fenfible  of  both  thcfe,  though  our  narrow  under 
Handings  can  comprehend  neither.     For  when  the  mil 
•would  look  beyond  thofc  original  ideas  we  have  froiiM   "ii 
fenfation  or  reflcdtion,  and  penetrate  into  their  caufc 
and  manner  of  production,  we  find  ftill  it  difcovei 
nothing  but  its  own  fliort-fightednefs. 

§.  29.    To  conclude;    fenfation  convinces  us«  tluL^vat 
there  are  folid  extended  fubftances ;  and  reHedtion,  tha-^^at 
there  are  thinking  ones  :  experience  aflures  us  of  th>    ^^ 
exigence  of  fuch  beings;  and  that  the  one  hath  apowe- 
to  move  body  by  impulfe,.  the  other  by  thought ;   thi 
we  cannot  doubt  of.     Experience,  I  fay,  every  momcn^tf^t 
furniihes  us  with  the  clear  ideas,  both  of  the  one  an^^  ^ 
the  other.    But  beyond  thefe  ideas,  as  received  fron^*^ 
their  proper  fources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.     V^^^^ 
wc  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  an^^^" 
manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  cleare.    "'^. 
than  we  do  of  thinking.     If  we  would  explain  then  J*^ 
any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  n( 
more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  fubflance  wc  know 
hot  Ihould  by  thought  fct  body  into  motion,  than 
a  fubftance  we  know  not  Ihould  by  impulfc  fet  body^^ 
into  motion.     So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  difcovcr*" 
"wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  confift,  than  thofr 
belonging  to  fpirit.     From  whence  it  feems  probable        ; 
to  me,  that  the  limple  ideas  we  receive  from  fenfation 
and  reflexion  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts;  be- 
yond which  the  mind,  whatever  efibrts  it  would  makej        ■ 
is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  dif-        \ 
coveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden        ' 
icaufes  of  thofe  ideas. 

Idea  of  body  §.  30.  So  that,  in  Ihort,  the  idea  we  have  \ 
■"^ ^^^  of  fpirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have  \ 
«»»^*       of  body,  (lands  thus :  the  fubftance  of  fpi-       1 
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rit  is  unknown  to  us ;  and  fo  is  the  fubftance  of  body 
equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  qualities  or 
properties  of  body^  viz.  folid  coherent  pirts  and  im- 
pulfe,  -we  have  diftind  clear  ideas  of:  fo  likewifc 
we  know,  and  have  diftindi:  clear  ideas  of  two  primaiy 
qualities  or  properties  of  fpiritj  viz.  thinkings  and  a 
power  of  aftion ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  beginning  or  (top- 
ping feveral  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  alfo  the 
ideas  of  feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies^  and  have 
the  clear  diftind  ideas  of  them  ;  which  qualities  are  but 
the  various  modifications  of  the  extcnfion  of  cohering 
folid  parts^  and  their  motion.  We  have  likcwife  the 
ideas  of  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing, 
doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping;  all  which  arc 
but  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  alfo  the 
ideas  of  willing,  and  moving  the  body  confequent  to 
it«  and  with  the  body  itfelf  too ;  for,  as  has  been  ihown^ 
Ipiric  is  capable  of  motion. 

$.31.  Laitly,  if  this  notion  of  irnma*  The  notion 
terial  fpirit  may  have  perhaps  fome  diffi-  offpiritin-r 
culties  in  it  not'eafy  to  be  explained,  we    ^^^'^""S 

•  ./•  r      ^      A  morcdiffi- 

nave  therefore  no  more  reafon  to  deny  or    cultyinit 
doubt  the  exigence  of  fuch  fpirits,    than    than  that  of 
we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  exiftence  of    ^^7- 
body ;  becaufc  the  notion  of  body  is  cum- 
bered with  fome  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im*- 
podlble  to  be  explained  or  underftood  by  us.     For  I 
would  fain  have  inftanccd  any  thing  in  our  notion  of 
fpirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradidkion,  thaa 
the  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it:  the  divifibility 
in  infinitum  of  any  finite  extenfion  involving  us,  whe- 
ther we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  confequences  impoflible  to 
be  explicated  or  made  in  our  apprehenfions  confident  \ 
confequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty,  and  nrtore  ap-^ 
parent  abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  the  . 
notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  fubfl:ance« 

$.  32.  Which  we  arc  not  at  all  to  won-    Weknowno« 
der  at,  fince  we  having  but  fome  few  fuper-     thine  beyond 
ficial  ideas  of  things,  difcovercd  to  us  only    y^^J*™^ 
by  the    fenfes    from    without,    or  by   the 
miody  reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itfelf  with^ 
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in,  "have  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  Icfs  of  ihe 
internal  conftiiurion,  and  true  nature  of  things,  being 
deftitutc  of  faculties  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  expc.- 
rimenting  and  difcovering  in  ourfclvcs  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  wc  ex- 
periment, or  difcover  in  things  without  lis,  the  cohc-r 
lion  and  reparation  of  folid  parts,  which  is  the  extcn> 
iion  and  motion  of  bodies;  wc  have  as  much  rcaTon  ti 
be  fatisfied  with  our  notion  of  immaterial  fpiril,  a 
with  otir  notion  of  body,  and  the  cxiUcnce  of  (he  od 
as  well  as  the  other.  For  it  being  no  more  a  contra- 
dii^ion  that  thinking  Ihould  cxirt,  feparatc  and  inde- 
pendent from  folidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that 
folidity  Ihould  exili,  feparate  and  independent  from 
thinking,  they  being  both  but  fimplc  ideas,  inde- 
pendent one  from  another ;  and  having  as  clear  and 
diftind;  ideas  in  us  of  thinking,  as  of  folidity:  I 
Jinow  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking 
thing  without  (blidiiy,  i.e.  immaterial,  to  cxift,  tt  a 
folid  thing  without  thinking,  i.  e.  matter,  to  cxifti 
efpecially  lince  it  is  not  harder  to  cortteive  how  think- 
ing Ihould  exift  without  matter,  than  how  matter  IhouU 
think.  For  whcnfoever  we  would  proceed  beycmd  thefc 
fimplc  ideas  we  have  from  fenfatton  and  refleiiion,  and 
dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  prcfcndy 
into  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  perplcxcdnefs  and  difficul- 
ties ;  and  can  difcover  nothing  farther  but  our  own 
blindnefs  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of  thcfc  com- 
plex ideas  be  cicareft,  that  of  body,  or  immaterial  fpi- 
ril, this  is  evident,  that  the  fimple  ideas  that  mike 
them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
frnfation  or  rcfleiftion  :  and  fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas 
of  fubftances,  even  of  God  himfclf. 
IdeaofCod.  ^-  3:)-  For  'f  *e  examine  the  idefvc 
have  of  the  incomprehcnfihlc  fuprcmc  bfr 
ing,  we  fhall  find,  that  wc  come  by  it  the  fame  ««i 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  wc  have  both  of  God  and 
feparatc  fpirits  arc  made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas  »t 
receive  from  rcRccfhion :  v,  g.  having,  from  whit  •« 
experiment  in  ourfclvcs,  got  the  ideas  of  exiftenceand 
duration  ;  of  knowledge  and  power  j  of  picafurt;  and 
Jup^inefs;  and  of  ^cgjjirftcj:  fflJilMes  and  powen. 
■  *  "^  -  whji'li 
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which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without :  when  wc 
would  frame  an  idea  the  moft  fuitable  we  can  to  the 
fupreme  being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our 
idea  of  infinity;  and  fo  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has  fuch 
a  power  of  enlarging  fome  of  its  ideas,  received  from 
ienfation  and  refledion,  has  been  already  ihown, 

$.  34*  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things,  and 
feme  of  them,  or  all,  perhaps  imperfedUy,  I  can  frame 
an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  double 
igain,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number;  and  thus  en« 
taige  my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  compre* 
henfion  to  all  things  exifting,  or  pofiible.  The  ume 
alfo  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfedly;  i.«. 
all  their  qualities,  powers,  caufes,  confequences,  and 
relations.  See.  till  all  be  perfedly  known  that  is  in 
than,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame 
ibe  idea  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  knowledge.  The  fame 
may  alfo  be  done  of  ])ower,  till  we  come  to  that  we 
ttll  infinite ;  and  alfo  of  the  duration  of  exillence,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  and  fo  frame  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  afcribe 
exiftence,  power,  wifdom,  and  all  other  perfedions 
(which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  fovereign  be- 
ing which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infi-> 
nite,  we  frame  the  belt  idea  of  him  our  minds  are 
capable  of:  all  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe 
fimple  ideas  wc  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  by  reflexion ;  or  by  our  fcnfes,  from  ex«- 
terior  things ;  to  that  vaftnefs  to  which  infinity  can  ex« 
tend  them. 

♦.  35-  Fof  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  fjj^^Q^ 
our  ideas  of  exiflence,  power^  knowledge, 
&c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to 
ourfelves,  the  bed  wc  can,  the  fupreme  being.  For 
though  in  his  own  eflcncc  (which  certainly  we  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  real  efTence  of  a  pebble,  or  a 
fly,  or  of  our  own  felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  exiftence,  knowledge, 
powcfj  happinefsj  &Ct  infinite  and  ^(crnal :  which  are 

X  4  all 
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in«  liavc  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the 
internal  conftitution,  and  true  nature  of  things,  being 
deftitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  expe- 
rimenting and  difcovering  in  purfelves  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  ex^ 
pcriment,  or  difcover  in  things  without  us,  the  cohe- 
iion  and  reparation  of  folid  parts,  which  is  the  exten^ 
lion  and  motion  of  bodies ;  we  have  as  much  reafon  ta 
be  fatisfied  wijth  our  notion  of  immaterial  fpirit,  as 
with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  exiflence  of  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.  For  it  being  no  more  a  contra- 
didion  that  thinking  (hoiild  exifV,  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent from  folidity,  than  it  is  a  contradidion  that 
folidity  (hould  exift,  feparate  and  independent  from 
thinking,  they  being  both  but  iimple  ideas^  inde- 
pendent one  from  another;  and  having  as  clear  and 
didindl  ideas  in  us  of  thinking,  as  of  folidity:  I 
know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking 
thing  without  folidity,  i*  e.  immaterial,  to  exift,  aa  a 
folid  thing  without  thinking,  i.  e.  matter,  to  exift; 
efpecially  fince  it  is  not  harder  to  coitteive  how  think- 
ing (hould  exift  without  matter,  than  how  matter  (hould 
think.  For  whcnfoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  thefc 
iimple  ideas  we  have  from  fenfation  and  refledlion,  and 
dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  prefently 
into  darkncfs  and  obfcurity,  perplexednefs  and  difficul- 
ties; and  can  difcover  nothing  farther  but  our  own 
blindnefs  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of  thefe  com- 
plex ideas  be  cleared,  that  of  body,  or  immaterial  fpi- 
rit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  iimple  ideas  that  make 
them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
fenfation  or  refledion :  and  fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas 
of  fubftances,  even  of  God  himfelf. 

Idea  of  God.        §•  33-    ^^^  ^^  ^^  examine  the  idea  we 

have  of  the  incomprehcnfible  fupreme  be- 
ing, we  ihall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way  % 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and 
feparate  fpirits  are  made  up  of  the  iimple  ideas  we 
receive  from  rcflcdion :  v.  g.  having,  from  what  wc 
experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  ideas  of  exiflence  and 
duration ;  of  knowledge  and  power ;  of  pleafure  and 
liappinefs;  and  of  fcverai  other  qualities  and  powers, 

which 
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which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without ;  when  wc 
would  frame  an  idea  the  moft  fuitable  we  can  to  the 
fupreme  bcing>  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our 
idea  of  infinity;  and  fo  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has  fuch 
a  power  of  enUrgin^  fome  of  its  ideas j  received  from 
fenfation  and  refledion,  has  been  already  ihown, 

$.  34*  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things,  and 
fome  of  them,  or  all,  perhaps  imperfedly,  I  can  frame 
an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  doubly 
again^  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number;  and  thus  en« 
laige  my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  compre* 
henfion  to  all  things  exifting,  or  pofiible.  The  fame 
alfo  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfedly;  i.«. 
all  their  qualities,  powers,  caufes,  confequences,  and 
relations,  8cc.  till  all  be  perfedly  known  that  is  in 
them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame 
the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  knowledge.  The  fame 
may  alfo  be  done  of  ])ower,  till  we  come  to  that  we 
call  infinite ;  and  alfo  of  the  duration  of  exiftence,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  and  fo  frame  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  afcribe 
exiftence,  power,  wifdom,  and  all  other  pcrfe£lion3 
(which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  fovereign  be- 
ing which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infi^ 
nite,  we  frame  the  beft  idea  of  him  our  minds  are 
capable  of:  all  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe 
fimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
x>wn  minds,  by  reflexion ;  or  by  our  fcnfes,  from  ex«- 
terior  things ;  to  that  vaftnefs  to  which  infinity  can  ex*? 
tend  them. 

♦.  35-  Fof  i^  i«  infinity,  which  joined  to  iSof  Go*! 
our  ideas  of  exiftence,  power,  knowledge, 
&c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to 
ourfelvesj  the  beft  wc  can,  the  fupreme  being.  For 
though  in  his  own  eflcncc  (which  certainly  we  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  real  efTence  of  a  pebble,  or  a 
fly,  or  of  our  own  felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  exiftence,  knowledge, 
pOWCTt  happinefsj  &Ct  infinite  and  ^(crnal :  which  are 
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all  dillindl  ideas^  and  fome  of  them«  being  relative,  are 
again  icompounded  of  others ;  all  which  being,  as  has 
been  {hown,  originally  got  from  fenfation  and  reflcd:ion^ 
go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God* 
W  id    'n         ^'  3^'  ^^^^  farther  is  to   be  obferved, 
bur  complex     that  there  is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,. 
oneoffpmcs^    bating  infinity,  which  is  not  alfo  a  part  of* 
bat  thofe  got    our  complex  idea  of  other  fpirits.     Becaufe, 
ti'onor'rcflcc-    being  capable  of  no  other  fimple  ideas,  fac- 
tion, longing  to  any  thing  but  body,  but  thofe 

which  by  refleftion  we  receive  from  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds^  we  can  attribute  to  fpi- 
nts  no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence :  and  all 
the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in  our  con-* 
templation  of  fpirits,  is  only  in  the  feveral  extents  and 
degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power,  duration,  happif 
nefs,  &c.  For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  fpirits,  as 
of  other  things,  we  are  rcftraincd  to  thofe  we  receive 
from  fenfation  and  refledlion,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  in  our  ideas  of  fpirits,  how  much  foevcr  advanced 
in  perfedlion  beyond  thofe  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of 
inRnite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein  they  difcover  their  thoughts  one  to  another: 
though  we  muft  neceffarily  conclude,  that  feparate  fpi- 
rits, which  are  beings  that  have  perfecler  knowledge 
and  greater  happinefs  than  we,  niuft  needs  have  alfo  a 
perfeifter  way  of  communicating  their  thoughts  than 
we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  corporeal  figns 
and  particular  founds ;  which  are  therefore  of  moft  ge- 
neral ufe,  as  being  the  beft  and  quickcil  we  are  capaole 
of.  But  of  immediate  communication,  having  no  ex- 
pprinient  in  ourfclves,  and  cpnfequently  no  notion  of 
it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how  fpirits,  which  ufe 
not  words,  can  with  quicknefs,  or  much  Icfs  how  fpi- 
rits, that  have  no  bodies,  can  be  mafters  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal  them  at  plea- 
fure,  though  wc  cannot  but  neceffarily  fuppofc  they 
have  fuch  a  power. 

Jlccapitula-  ^'  37*  -^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  \i2i\t  feen,  what  kind 

^on.  of  ideas  we  have  pf  f^ibflahces  of  all  kinds^ 

whereiff 
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wherein  they  confift,  and  how  we  came  by  them. 
From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident, 

Firft,  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fub* 
ilances  arc  nothing  but  coUedtions  of  fimplg  ideas,  with 
a  fuppofition  of  fomcthing  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  which  they  fubfift ;  though  of  this  fuppofed  fome- 
thing  we  have  no  clear  dillii^  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  fimple  ideas,  that  thus  united 
in  one  common  fubftratum  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
pf  feveral  forts  of  fubftances,  are  no  other  butj  fuch 
as  we  have  received  from  fenfation  or  refk&ioo.  So 
that  even  in  thofe  which  we  think  we  are  mod  inti^ 
mately  acquainted  with,  and  that  come  neareft  the  com- 
prchenfion  of  our  moft:  enlarged  conceptions,  we  can- 
not go  beyond  thofe  fimple  ideas.  And  even  in  thofe 
which  leem  moft  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  witb» 
and  do  infinitely  furpafs  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in 
ourfelves  by  refleftion,  or  difcover  by  fenfation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  thofe  fimple 
ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  fenfation  or 
lefle^^ion ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himfelf. 

Thirdly,  That  moft  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make 
up  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances, ,  when  truly  con- 
fidered,  are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  tgke 
them  for  pofitive  qualities';  v.  g.  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  are  yel- 
lownefs,  great  weight,  duftility,  fufibility  and  folubility 
in  aqua  regia,  &c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown 
itibftratum  :  all  which  ideas  arc  nothing  clfc  but  fo  many 
relations  to  other  fubftances,  and  are  not  really  in  the 
gold,  confidered  barely  in  itfclf,  though  thpy  depend  oi) 
thofe  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  conftitu^* 
tion,  whereby  it  has  a  fitncfs  diftercntly  to  operate^  aqd 
))p  operated  on  by  feveral  ophcf  fubftances^ 
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CHAP.      XXIV. 
Of  colleliive  Ideas  of  Subftunccs. 

n     *A  5-  '•  T>ESIDES  thcfc  complex  ideas  of 

One  Idea.  JQ  ^^^^^j  ^^^gj^    fobftanccs,   u  of 

inan«  horfe,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  mind  hath  alfe- 
complex  colle&ive  ideas  of  lubftances  ;  which  I  fo  call^ 
becaufe  fuch  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  fob^ 
flances  confidcred  together,  as  united  into  one  idea,  and 
which  fo  joined  are  looked  on  as  one ;  v.  g.  the  idea 
of  fuch  a  coUedion  of  men  as  make  an  army,  though 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  diftinft  fubftances,  is  as 
much .  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  thfe  great 
coUedive  idea  of  all  bodies  whatfoever,  fignified  by  die 
name  world»  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  any 
the  leaft  particle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  fuificing  to  the 
unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  confidered  as  one  repic* 
fcntation  or  pidlure,  though  made  up  of  ever  fo  many 
particulars. 

Made  by  the  §•  ^*  Thefc  colleftive  ideas  of  fubftances 
power  of-  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  compofi- 
compofinj^  tion,  and  uniting  feverally  either  fimple  or 
in  the  mind,  complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the 
fame  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  fub* 
ftances,  -  confifting  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  fimple 
ideas,  united  in  one  fubftance:  and  as  the  mind,  by 
putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the 
colledive  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
fcore,  or  a  grofs,  &c.  lo  by  putting  together  feveral 
particular  fubftances,  it  makes  colledive  ideas  of  fub^ 
ilances,  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  fwarm,  a  city,  a  fleet ; 
each  of  which,  every  one  finds,  that  he  reprefents  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view  ;  and  fo  under  that 
notion  confidcrs  thofc  feveral  things  as  perfcftly  one, 
as  one  ftiip,  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive, 
how  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  ftiould  make  one 
idea>  than  how  a  man  ftiould  make  one  idea :  it  being 
as  eafy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great 

ovnbcr 
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number  of  men,  and  confidcr  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to 
unite  into  one  particular  all  the  diftindb  ideas  that  make 
up  the  compofition  of  a  man,  and  confider  them  all 
together  as  one. 

$.  3.  Amongft  fuch  kind   of  colledbive    j^^  artificial 
ideas,  are  to  be  counted  mofl:  part  of  arti-    things  arc 
ficial  things,  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  arc '  coUcdivc 
irlkde  up  of  diftinft  fubftances:    and,   in    *^^^' 
truth,  if  ivc  confider  all  thefe  colledive  ideas  aright,  as 
army,  conftellation,  univerfe,  as  they  are  united  into 
fo  many  iingle  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts 
of  the  mind ;  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  indc« 
pendent  on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to 
contemplate  and  difcourfe  of  them,  united   into  one 
conception,  and  iignified  by  one  name.     For  therc.arc 
no  things  fo  remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which  the  mind 
cannot,  by  this  art  of  compofition,  bring  into  one  idea ; 

is  vifible  in  that  fignified  by  the  univerfe. 


CHAP.      XXV. 

0/  Relation. 

5. 1.  Tl  ESIDES  the  ideas,  whether  fim-    «  ,  . 

J3  pic  or  complex,  that  the  mind  ^hat?^ 
has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  ihemfelves, 
there  are  others  it  gets  from  their  comparifon  one  with 
another.  The  underflanding,  in  the  confideration  of 
any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precifc  object:  it 
can  carry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itfelf,  or  at  lea  It 
look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  (lands  in  conformity  to 
any  other.  When  the  mind  fo  confidcrs  one  thing,  that 
it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and  fet  it  by  another,  and 
carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other :  this  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  refped ;  and  the  denonii* 
jutions  given  to  pofitive  things,  intimating  that  rcfped, 
and  ferving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the 
fubjed  itfelf  denominated  to  fpmething  dillin&  from 
it^  9«c  what  we  call  relatives  :  and  the  things,  fo  brought 
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together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  confiders 
Caius  as  fuch  a  pofitive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that 
idea,  but  what  really  cxifts  in  Caius  ;  v.  g.  when  I 
confider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
the  complex  idea  of  the  fpecies,  man.  So  likcwife, 
%vhen  I  fay  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but 
the  bare  confideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white 
colour.  But  when  I  gave  Caius  the  name  hulband,  X 
intimate  fome  other  perfon  ;  and  when  I  ^ive  him  the 
name  whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other  thmg:  in  both 
cafes  my  thought  is  led  to  fomething  beyond  Caiug, 
and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  confideration. 
And  lince  any  idea,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  may  be 
the  occalion  why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  to- 
gether, and  as  it  were  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
though  ftill  confidercd  as  diftindti  therefore  any  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in  the 
above-mentioned  inftancc,  the  contraft  and  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Sempronia  is  the  occafion  of  the  de- 
nomination or  relation  of  hulband ;  and  the  colour 
white  the  occafion  why  he  is  faid  to  be  whiter  than 
frce-ftone. 

Relations  5*  ^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  relations,  ex* 

without  cor-    prcfTcd  by  relative  terms,  that  have  others 
relative  anTwcring  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intima* 

terms  not         tion,   as  father  and    fon,  bigger  and  lefs, 
ccivedr^        caufe  and  efFcd,  are  very  obvious  to  every 

one,  and  every  body  at  firft  fight  pcrceive$ 
the  relation.  For  father  and  fon,  hulband  and  wife, 
and  fuch  other  cbrrelativc  terms,  fe^n  fo  nearly  to  be- 
long one  to  another,  and  through  cyftom  do  fo  readily 
chime  and  anfwer  one  another  in  people's  memories, 
that,  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  thethoughts 
?ire  prcfently  carried  beyond  the  thing  fo  named  ;  and 
no-body  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is 
fo  plainly  intimated.  But  where  languages  have  failed 
to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  not 
always  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no 
(loubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife :  but  in  lan- 
guages where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a  cor- 
J'clative  term,  there  people  are  not  fo  apt  to  take  them 
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to  be  fo,  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation 
Mrhich  is  between  correlatives,  which  fecm  to  explain 
one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exift,  but  together. 
Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  thofc  names  \vhich,  duly 
confidered,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  been 
called  external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that  arc 
more  than  empty  founds,  muft  fignify  fomc  idea,  which 
is  cither  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied  ;  and 
then  it  is  pofitive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to,  and 
cxifting  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is 
given :  or  elfc  it  arifes  from  the  rcfpcft  the  mind  finds 
in  it  to  fomething  diftindl  from  it,  with  which  it  con- 
fiders  it ;  and  then  it  concludes  a  relation. 

$.  3.  Another  fort  of  relative  terms  there     g^^^  ^^^^ 
is,  which  are.  not  looked  on  to  be  either    ingiy  abfo- 
relative)  or  fo  much  as  external  denomina-    Intc  ternn 
tibns  ;  which  yet,  under  the  form  and  ap-    <»nttin  rch- 
pearance  of  lignifying  fomething  abfolute  in 
the  fubje<^  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  lefs  obfervabic 
relation.     Such  are  the  feemingly  pofitive  terms  of  old, 
creat,  imperfedt,  &c.  whereof  I  (hall  have  occafion  {o 
ipeak  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapters. 

•$.  4.  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  that  Relation  dif- 
.the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  fame  in  ferfnt  from 
men,  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  thcthingsa* 
things  that  arc  related,  or  that  arc  thus  ^^^^' 
compared  ;  v.  g.  thofc  who  have  far  different  ideas  of 
a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father :  which 
is  a  notion  fuperinduced  to  the  fubftance,  or  man,  and 
refers  only  to  an  aft  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind^ 
let  man  be  what  it  will. 

§.  5.   The  nature   therefore  of   relati&n    Qy-^nw  of  ■ 
confifts  in  the  referring  or  comparing  two     relation  may 
things  one  to  another;  from  which  com-    be  without 
parifon,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  dcnomi-    ^"^i^f^'fft 
natcd.     And  if  either  of  thofc  things  be    "*   ^  "  J 
removed  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  relation  ceafes,  and  the  de- 
nomination confequent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive 
in  itfclf  no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  con*- 
itdcr  tO'-day  as  a  father,  ceafes  to  be  fo  to-morrow,  only 

by. 
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by  the  death  of  his  Ton,  without  )any  alteration  made 
in  himfelf.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the 
objeA  to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the  fame  thing 
is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations  at  the 
fame  time :  v.  g«  Caius,  compared  to  feveral  pcrfbns^ 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  older  and  younger,  flronger^  and 
weaker>  &c. 

$.  6.  Whatfoever  doth  or  can  cxift,  or  be 

w5^*^*^wixt  c^^fid^*^^  ^s  o*^^  thing,  is  pofitivc;  and 
u^o  thin«       ^<>  "^t  only  iimple  ideas  and  fubflances^  but 

modes  alfo,  are  poiitive  beings:  though 
the  parts  of  which  they  confift,  are  very  often  relative 
one  to  another;  but  the.  whole  together  confidered  as 
one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one 
thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  pi&ure» 
though  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one 
name,  it  is  a  pofitive  or  abfolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus 
a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to 
another  be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a 
poiitive  abfolute  idea!  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
family,  a  tune,  &c.  for  there  can  be  no  relation,  but 
betwixt  two  things  confidered  as  two  things.  There 
muft  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either 
in  themfelves  really  feparate,  or  confidered  as  diftin&j 
and  then  a  ground  or  occafion  for  their  comparifon. 

§.  7.  Concerning  relation  in  general,  thcfc 
*^  bIc"of       things  may  be  confidered. 
i^ion.  Firft,  that  there  is  no  one  thing,  whe- 

ther fimple  idea,  fubftance,  mode,  or  rela- 
tion,  or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  is  not  capable 
of  almoft  an  infinite  number  of  confidcrations,  in  re- 
ference to  other  things ;  and  therefore  this  makes  no 
fmall  part  of  ihen's  thoughts  and  words :  v.  g.  one  fingle 
man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  fufiain  all  thefe 
following  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  father,  bro- 
ther, fon,  grandfather,  grandfon,  father-in-law,  fon-in- 
law,  hulband,  friend,  enemy,  fubjedl,  general,  judge, 
patron,  client,  profellbr,  European,  £nglifhman,inander» 
iervant,  mailer,  poffeflbr,  captain,  fuperior,  inferior^ 
bigger,  lefs,  older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  un- 
like, &c.  to  an  almoft  infinite  number :  he  being  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  as  many  relations^  as  there  can  be  occafions  of 
comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agree- 
ment, difagreement,  or  refpedl  whatfoever.  For,  as 
I  faid,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  conlidering 
tjvo  things  together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them 
fome  appellation  from  that  comparifon;  and  fometimes 
giving  even  the  relation  itfelf  a  name. 

j.  8.  Secondly,  This  farther  may  be  con-    ^he  ideas  of 
fidered  concernmg  relation,  that  though  it    relations 
be  not  contained  in  the  real  exiftence  of    clearer  often 
things,  but  fomething  extraneous  and  fu-    ?k^^  '^ 
perinduced  ;   yet  the  ideas   which  relative    ^^xA.     "' 
words  (land  for,  are  often  clearer  and  more 
diftindt,  Chan  of  thofe  fubftances  to  which  they  do  belong. 
The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great 
deal  clearer  and  more  diftindl,  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is 
cafier  to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity :  and  1 
can  much  eafier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what 
God.    Becaufe  the  knowledge  of  one  aflion,  or  one 
fimple  idea,  is  oftentimes  fumcient  to  give  me  the  no-- 
tion  of  a  relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  fubftan- 
tial  beingj  an  accurate  colledtion  of  fundry  ideas  is 
neceflaiy.    A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  together, 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not  to  know  what  it  is,  wherein 
he  compares   them :   fo  that  when  he  compares  any 
things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  that  relation.     The  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capa- 
ble at  lead  of  being  more  perfedl  and  diftincl  IiT'our 
minds,  than  thofe  .of  fubftances.     Becaufe   it  is  com- 
monly hard  to  know  all  the  fimple  ideas  which  are 
really  in  any  fubllance,  but  for  the  mofl  part  eafy  enough 
to  know  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I 
think  on,  or  have  a  name  for :  v.  g.  comparing  two 
men,   in  reference  to  one  common  parent,  it.  is  very 
cafy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having  yet 
the  perfcdl  idea  of  a   man.     For  fignificant   relative 
words,  as  well  as  others,  (landing  only  for  ideas ;   and 
thofe  being  all  either  fimple,  or  made  up  of  fimpte 
ones,  it  fuffices,  for  the  knowing  the  precifc  idea  the 
feJfUive  term  Hands  for,  to  havc^a  clcaT  conception  pf 

ih*t 
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that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the* relation;  which 
may  be  done  without  having  a  pcrfcdl  and  clear  idea  of 
the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion, 
that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  was 
hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and 
chick,  between  the  two  caifiowaries  in  St,  James's  park ; 
though  perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure  and  imper- 
feA  idea  of  thofe  birds  themfelves. 

.  §.9-  Thirdly,  Though  there  be  a  great 

KdatioM  an    number  of  considerations,  wherein   thincis 

terminate  m  ,  ,  '.  ,  ,0^ 

fimpie  ideas.     iTi^X  be  Compared  one  with  another,  and 

fo  a  multitude  of  relations  %  yet  they  all 
terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  thofe  fimpic 
ideas,  either  of  fenfation  or  refledion :  which  I  think 
to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  (hall  (how  it  in  the  moft  confiderable  reku 
tions  that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  fome  that  fecm 
to  be  the  moft  remote  from  fenfe  or  refleftion ;  which 
yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and 
leave  it  paft  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them 
are  but  certain  (imple  ideas,  and  fo  originally  derived 
from  fenfe  or  refleftion. 

Tcnns  lead-  ^'  '^-  Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the 
ing  the  mind  confidcring  of  one  thin^  with  another, 
beyond  the  which  is  extrinfccal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
Sw!»f^rc  all  words  that  neceflarily  lead  the  mind  V% 
fdative.*         ^"7  Other  ideas  than  are  fuppofed  really  to ' 

exift  in  that  thing,  to  which  the  words  ar^ 
applied,  are  relative  words :  v.  g.  a  man  black,  merry, 
thoughtful,  thirfty,  angry,  extended ;  thefe,  and  the 
like,  are  all  abfolute,  becaufe  they  neither  fignify  nor 
intimate  any  thing,  but  what  does  or  is  fuppofed  really 
to  exift  in  the  man  thus  denominated  :  but  father,  bro^ 
ther,  king,  huft>and,  blacker,  merrier,  &c.  arc  words 
which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
alfo  fomething  clfc  feparate  and  exterior  to  the  exiftenc^ 
of  th^t  thing. 

CoDclttfioiu         ^*  ^^\  ^^^i"g  '^i<l  ^own  thefe  premifes 

concerning  relation  in  general,  I  ftiall  now 
proceed  to  ftiow,  in  fome  inftances,  how  all  the  ideai 
wc  have  of  relation  ar^  made  up,,  as  the  others  arc,  only 

of 
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of  fimple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  re^ 
mote  from  fenfe  foever  they  feem,  terminate  at  laft  in 
fimple  ideas.  I  (hall  begin  with  the  mod  comprehen- 
five  relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can  exift  are 
concerned  ;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFeft. 
The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  frotn  the  two  fountains 
of  all  our  knowledge,  fenfation,  and  refledion,  I  (hall 
in  the  next  place  confider. 


^v 


CHAP.     XVI. 
Of  Caufe  and  EffeU,  and  other  Relations. 

|.    I.     TN  the  notice  that  our  fenfes  take    whenccthcif 

X  of  the  conftant  viciffitude  of  ideas  got. 
things,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral 
particular,  both  qualities  and  fubftanccs,  begin  to  exift; 
and  that  they  receive  this  their  cxiftence  from  the  due 
application  and  operation  of  fomc  other  being.  From 
this  obfervation,  we  get  our  ideas  of  caufe  and  efiedt. 
That  which  produces  any  limple  or  complex  idea  we 
denote  by  the  general  name  caufe ;  and  that  which  is 
produced,  effedt.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  fubftance 
which  wc  call  wax  fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  idea  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  conftantly  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  fimple 
idea  of  he.it,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  caufe 
of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effecft-  So  alfo  finding  that  the 
itibftance  of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  colledlion  of  fim- 
ple ideas,  fo  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned 
into  another  fubftance,  called  afhes,  i.  e.  another  com- 
*plex  idea,  confiftingpf  a  colledlion  of  fimple  ideas,  quite 
different  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  wood  ; 
wc  confider  fire,  in  relation  to  allies,  as  caufe,  and  the 
afhes  as  effedt.  So  that  whatever  is  confidercd  by  us 
to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  ariry  particular 
fimple  idea,  or  collodion  of  fimple  ideas,  whether  fub- 
ftance or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exift,  hath  thereby 
incur  minds  the  relation  of  a  caufe,  and  fo  is  denomi- 
Mted  by  us^ 
Vot.  I.  Y  f3. 
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Creatioa,  §•  2.  Having  thus,  from  whSit  our  fcnfes 

jeheradon,       are  able  to  difcovefj  in  the  operations  of 
waking  al-       bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of 
^  caufe  and  eflfedl:,   viz.  that  a  caufe  is  that 

which  makes  anv  pther  thing,  either  limple  idea,  fub- 
ilance  or  mode,  oegin  to  be :  and  an  eifedl  is  that  which 
had  its  beginning  from  fome  other  thing :  the  mind  finds 
no  great  difficulty  to  diilinguifh  the  feveral  originals  of 
things  into  two  fojts. 

Firft,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that 
no  part  thereof  did  ever  exift  before ;  as  when  a  new 
particle  of  matter  <loth  begin  to  exift,  in  rerum  natura^ 
which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,  when  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles, 
which  did  all  of  them  before  exift,  but  that  very  thing 
fo  conftituted  of  pre-exifting  particles,  which,  confi- 
dered  all  together,  make  up  luch  a  colledtion  of  fimple 
ideas  as  had  not  any  exiftence  before ;  as  this  man,  this 
egg,  rofe,  or  cherry,  &c.  And  this,  when  referred  to 
a  fubftance,'  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature 
by  internal  principle,  but  fet  on  work,  and  received 
from  fome  external  agent  or  caufe,  and  working  by 
infenfiblc  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  gene- 
ration; when  the  caufe  is  extrinfecal,  and  the  cffeft 
produced  by  a  fenfible  fcparation,  or  juxta-pofition  of 
difcernible  parts,  we  call  it  making ;  and  fuch  arc  all 
artificial  things.  When  any  limple  idea  is  produced, 
which  was  not  in  that  fubjedt  before,  we  call  it  altera- 
tion. Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and 
cither  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  fenfible  quality 
or  fimple  idea  is  produced  in  cither  of  them,  which 
was  not  there  before;  and  the  things  thus  made  to 
exift,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effedls ;  and 
thofe  things,  which  operated  to  the  exiftence,  caufes. 
In  which,  and  ail  other  caufes,  we  may  obfcrve,  that 
the  notion  of  caufe  and  effcifl  has  its  rife  from  ideas, 
received  by  fenfation,  orrcfledion;  and  that  this  rela- 
tion, how  comprehenfible  foevcr,  terminates  at  laft  in 
them.  For  to  have  the  idea  of  caufe  and  efFcft,  it  fuf- 
fices  to  confider  any  fimple  idea,  or  fubftance,  as  begin- 
ning to  exift  by  the  operation  of  fome  other,  without 
knowing  the  manner  of  that  operation. 

f  3- 
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$.  3.  Time  and  place  are  alfo  the  founda-  Relation*  of 
tions  of  very  large  relations,  and  all  finite  time. 
beings  at  lead  are  concerned  in  them.  But 
having  already  ftiown,  in  another  place,  how  we  get 
thefe  ideas,  it  may  fufficc  here  to  intimate,  that  moft 
of  the  denominations  of  things,  received  from  time, 
are  only  relations.  Thus  when  any  one  fays,  that  queen 
Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  years^ 
thefe  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  duration 
to  fome  other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
duration  of  her  exiftence  was  equal  to  fixty-ninc,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  fun ;  and  fo  are  all  words,  anfwering, 
how  long.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  about  the  year  1066,  which  means  thisi  that 
takmg  the  duration  from  oui*  Saviour's  time  till  now, 
for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  Ihows  at  what 
dillance  this  invafion  was  from  the  two  extremes :  and 
fo  do  all  words  of  time,  anfwering  to  the  qu?ftion> 
vhen^  which  (liow  only  the  diftance  of  any  point  ,of 
time,  from  the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  from 
which  we  meafurc,  and  to  which  we  thereby  conlider 
it  as  related. 

f .  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words  of 
time,  that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  (land  for  pofitivc 
ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  confidered,  be  found  to 
be  relative,  fuch  as  are  young,  old,  &c.  which  include 
and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain 
length  of  duration,  whereof^we  have  the  idea  in  our 
minds.  Thus  having  fettled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea 
of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  fevcnty  years^ 
when  we  fay  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  which  ufually  men  attain 
to:  and  when  wc  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that 
his  duration  is  run  out  almofi:  to  the  end  of  that  which 
men  do  not  ufually  exceed.  And  fo  it  is  but  com-^ 
paring  the  particular  age,  or  duration  of  this  or  that 
man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  we  have  in  our 
minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  fort  of  animals : 
which  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  thefe  names  to 
other  things:  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
yeais,  and  very  young  at  feven  years  old;  but  yet  a 
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horfe  wc  trail  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  fcvcn  years  j 
becaufe  in  each  of  thcfe,  we  compare  their  age  to  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  duration,  which  are  fettled  in  our  mindst 
as  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  forts  of  animals,  in  the 
Ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Biit  the  fun  and  flars,  though 
they  have  out-lafted  feveral  generations  of  men,  wc  call 
not  old,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  what  period  God  hath 
fet  to  that  fort  of  beings.  This  term  belonging  pro* 
pcrly  to  thofc  things,  which  we  can  obferve  in  the  ordU 
nary  courfe  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an 
end  in  a  certain  period  of  time;  and  fo  have  in  our 
minds,  as  it  were,  a  ftandard  to  which  wc  can  compare 
the  feveral  parts  of  their  duration ;  and,  by  the  rda^H 
they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  or  old :  which  w^ 
cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby  or  diamond,  things  whole 
ufual  periods  we  know  not. 

§.  5-  The  relation  alfo  that  things  havfc 
Relations  of  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  dif- 
ttnfiom    ^*"     tanccs,     is  very  obvious   to  obferve  j    as 

above,  below,   a  mile  diftant  from  Char-» 
ing-crofs,  in  England,  and  in  London.     But  as  in  du- 
ration, fo  in  extcnfion  and  bulk,  there  are  fome  ideas 
that  are  relative,  which  we  fignify  by  names  that  arc 
thought  pofitivc ;  as  great  and  little  arie  truly  relations. 
.  For  here  alio  having,  by  obfcrvation,    fettled  in  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  bignefs  of  feveral  fpccies  of  things 
from  thofc  wc  have  been  mod  accuftomed  to,  we  make 
them  as  it  were  the  ftandards  whereby  to  denominate 
the  bulk  of  others.     Thus  we  call  a  great  apple,  fuch  * 
one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of  thofe  we  havtf 
been  ufcd  to;  and  a  little  horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  comes 
not  up  to  the  lize  of  that  idea,  which  we  have  in  ouf 
minds,   to  belong  ordinarily  to  horfes :  and  that  will 
be  a  great  horfe  to  a  Wcllhman,  which  is  but  a  little 
one  to  a  Fleming ;  they  two  having,  from  the  diifercnl 
breed  of  their  countries,    taken  feveral-lizcd  ideas  to 
which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  dc* 
nominate  their  great  and  their  little. 
Abfolutc  ^*  ^'   ^^  likewifc  weak  and  ftrong  arc 

terms  often       but  relative  denominations  of  power,  corn- 
Hand  for  r«.     pared  to  fome  ideas  we  have  at  that  time 

^is^«*  ^f  ~  or  Icfs  power.    Thus  ^hcn  wc 
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fay  a  weak  man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  fo  much 
ftrcngth  or  power  to  move,  as  ufually  men  have,  or 
ufually  thofe  of  his  fize  have :  which  is  a  comparing 
his  ftrcngth  to  the  idea  wc  have  of  the  ufual  ftrength 
of  men,  or  men  of  fuch  a  fize.  The  like,  when  we 
fay  the  creatures  arc  all  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  is 
but  a  relative  term,  fignifying  the  difproportion  there 
is  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures*  And  fo 
abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary  fpeech,  ftand  only  for 
relations  (and  perhaps  the  greateft  part)  which  at  firft 
fight  feem  to  have  no  fuch  fignification  :  v.  g.  the  fliip 
has  neceflary  ftores,  Neceflary  and  ftores  are  both  rela- 
tive words  ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accomplifhing 
the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  ufe.  All 
which  relations,  how  they  are  confined  to  and  termi- 
nate in  ideas  derived  from  fenfation  or  refledion^  is  too- 
obvious  to  need  any  explication. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 
Of  Identity  and  Diverfity. 

J,  I.     A  NOTHER  occafion  the  mind    Wherein 

JLX.  often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the  identity  coa* 
very  being  of  things ;  when  confidering  ^'* 
any  thing  as  exifling  at  any  determined  time  and  place^ 
we  compare  it  with  itfelfexifting  at  another  time,  and 
thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfity.  When 
we  fee  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  indant  of 
time,  we  are  fure  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that 
very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  fame  time' 
exifts  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undifiinguifliable 
focvcr  it  may  be  in  all  other  rcfpe(3:s  :  and  in  this  con- 
fifts  identity,  when  the  idea  it  is  attributed  to,  vary 
not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein' 
we  confider  their  former  exiftence,  and  to  which  wc 
compare  the  prefcnt.  For  wc  never  finding,  nor  con- 
ceivmg  it  pofliblc,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind 
ihould  exilt  in  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  wc 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any  where  at  any 
pme,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  \t&^ 
.l^OQC.    When  therefore  we  demand,  wh<;iVvci  avv^  ^vw^ 
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be  the  fame  or  no ;  it  refers  always  to  fomething  that 
exifled  fuch  a  time  in  fuch  a  place>  which  it  was  certain 
at  that  inftant  was  the  fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have 
two  beginnings  of  exiftence,  nor  two  things  one  be- 
ginning ;  it  being,  impoflible  for  two  things  of  the 
ftime  kind  to  be  of  exift  in  the  fame  inftant,  in  the  very 
lame  place,  or  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  different 
places.  That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the 
fame  thing ;  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning 
\si  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  fame,  but 
diverfe.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this 
relation,  has  been  the  little  care  and  attention  ufcd  in 
having  precife  notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  at* 
tributed.' 

^  §^2.  We  have  the   ideas  but  of  three 

fSnc«.        forts  of  fubftances  ;  i.  God.     2.  Finite  in- 

tclligcnccs.  3.  Bodies.  Firft,  God  is  with- 
out beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  everywhere  j 
and  therefore  concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Secondly,  finite  fpirits  having  had  each 
its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exift, 
the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  deter- 
mine to  each  of  them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exifts. 
Thirdly,  the  fame  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, to  which  no  addition  or  fubtradion  of  matter 
being  made,  it  is  the  fame.  For  though  thefe  three 
fprts  of  fubftances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude 
one  another  out  of  the  fame  place ;  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  they  muft  neceflarily  each  of  them  ex- 
clude any  of  the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place :  or 
elfe  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diverlity 
would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch  diftinc- 
tion  of  fubftances,  or  any  thing  clfc  one  from  another. 
For  example :  could  two  bodies  be  in  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time,  then  thofe  two  parcels  of  matter  muft 
be  one  and  the  fame,  take  them  great  or  little;  nay, 
all  bodies  muft  be  one  and  the  fame.  For  by  the  fame 
rcafon  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one 
place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place:  which,  when 
It  can  be  fupppfed^  takes  away  the  diftindion  of 
identity  an4  divei^^~     '     >e  and  morCj,  and  renden  it 

ridiculouSf 
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ridiculous.  But  it  being  a  contradidlion^  that  two  or 
more  fhould  be  one,  identity  and  divcrlityare  relations 
and  ways  of  comparing  well-founded,  and  of  ufe  to  the 
underftanding.  All  other  things  being  but  ..  .  ^ 
modes  or  relations  ultimately  terminated  ni<Sc$. 
in  fubftances,  the  identity  and  diverfity  of 
each  particular  exiftence  of  them  too  will  be  by  the 
fame  way  determined :  only  as  to  things  whofe  ex« 
jftence  is  in  fucceflion,  fuch  as  are  the  adlions  of  finite 
beings,  v,  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  confift 
in  a  continued  train  of  fucceflion :  concerning  their 
diverfity,  there  can  be  no  queftion :  becaufe  each  perifli* 
ing  the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exifl  in  different 
times,  or  in  different  places,  as  permanent  beings  can 
at  different  times  exifl  in  difiant  places;  and  therefore 
no  motion  or  thought,  confidered  as  at  different  times^ 
can  be  the  fame,  each  part  thereof  having  a  different  be* 
ginning  of  exiflence. 

5.  3.  From  what  has  been  fiiid,  it  is  eafy  princimom  ■ 
to  difcover  what  is  fo  much  Inquired  after,  iodividostU 
the  principium  individuationis ;  and  that,  o^ 
St  is  plain,  is  exiflencc  itfelf,  which  deter- 
mines a  being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  place» 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  Thii^ 
though  it  feems  eaficr  to  conceive  in  fimple  fubiflances 
or  modes,  yet  when  refleded  on  is  not  more  difficult  in 
compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  ap- 
plied :  V.  g.  let  us  fuppofe  an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued 
body  under  one  immutable  fuperficies,  exifling  in  a 
determined  time  and  place;  it  is  evident  that,  confi- 
dered in  any  inflant  of  its  exiftence,  it  is  in  that  inflant 
the  fame  with  itfelf.  For  being  at  that  inftant  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  elfe,  it  is  the  lame,  and  fo  mufl  con- 
tinue as  long  as  its  exiflence  is  continued  i  for  fo  long 
it  will  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if 
two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  fame 
mafs,  every  one  of  thofe  atoms  will  be  the  fame«  by 
the  foregoing  rule:  and  whilfl  they  exift  united  toge- 
the,  the  mafs,  confifting  of  the  fame  atomsj  muft  be 
the  fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever 
ib  differently  jumbled*    Sut  if  one  of  thefc  atoms  be 
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taken  away^  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body.  In  the  ftate  of  living 
creatures,  their  identity  depends  not  on  a  mafs  of  the 
fame  particles,  but  on  fomething  clfe.  For  in  them 
the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matters  alter  not  the 
identity  :  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  is  ftill  the  fame  oak ;  and  a  colt  grown 
up  to  a  horfc,  fomctimcs  fat,  fometimes  lean,  is  ail  the 
"while  the  fame  horfe  :  though  in  both  thcfe  cafes,  there 
may  be  a  manifefl:  change  of  the  parts ;  fo  that  truly 
they  are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  mafles  of  matter, 
though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  oak,  and  the 
other  the  fame  horfc.  The  rcafon  whereof  is,  that  ii\ 
thefe  two  cafes,  a  mafs  of  matter,  and  a  living  body^ 
identity  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing. 
^      .  $.  4.  We  mull  therefore  confider  wherein 

vwuSlcs  ^^  ^^^  differs  from  a  mafs  of  matter,  and 
^  '  that  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this,  that  the 
one  IS  only  the  cohefion  of  particles  of  matter  anyhow 
united,  the  other  fuch  a^difpofition  of  them  a&  con* 
ftitutcs  the  parts  of  an  qak ;  and  fuch  an  organization 
of  thofe  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diflribute  nou- 
rilhment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  &c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  confifts  the  vege- 
table life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  fucl^ 
an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  fame 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though 
that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter 
vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued 
organization  conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants,  Foy 
this  organization  being  at  any  one  inftant  in  any  on< 
frolleftion  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life 
which  exifting  conftantly  from  that  moment  both  for- 
wards and  backwards,  in  the  fame  continuity  of  infen- 
fibly  fucceeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the; 
pjant,  it  has  that  identity,  which  makes  the  fame  plant, 
and  all  the  parts  of  it  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  during  alj 
^hc  time  that  they  exift  united  in  that  continued  prga<; 

nizatioa^ 
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nization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that- common  life  to 
all  the  parts  fo  united. 

$.  5.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  .       - 

in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  animall  ^ 
what  makes  an  animal^  and  continues  it 
the  fame.  Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines, 
and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it.  For  example,  what  is 
a  watch  ?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization^ 
or  conftrudlion  of  parts,  to  a  certain  end,  which  whea 
a  fufHcient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain. 
If  we  would  fuppofe  this  machine  one  continued  body, 
all  whofc  organized  parts  were  repaired,  increafed  or 
diminiihed  by  a  conflant  addition  or  feparation  of  in- 
fenfible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  fhouid  have 
ibmething  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  an  animal  the  fitnefs  of  the 
organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  confifts,  be- 
gin together,  the  motion  coming  from  within ;  but  in 
xnachines,  the  force  coming  fenlibly  from  without,  it 
often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  orderj  and  well  fitted 
to  receive  it. 

§.  6.  This  alfo  (hows  wherein  the  iden-    T^jgntitv  of 
tity  of  the  fame  man  confifls ;  viz.  in  no-    ^^^  ^ 
fhing  but  a  participation  of  the  fame  con-  ^ 

linued  'life,  by  conflantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter, 
in  fucccflion  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body. 
tie  that  fhall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any^  thing 
die,  but  like  that  of  other  animals  in  one  fitly  orga- 
nized body,  taken  in  any  one  inftant,  and  from  thence 
continued   under  onr.  organization  of  life  in  fevera( 
fuccedively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it. 
will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad 
and  fober,  the  fame  man,  by  any  fuppofition,  that  will 
not  make  it  poffible  for  Seth,  Ifmael,  Socrates,  Pilate. 
St.  Auftin,  and  Caefar  Borgia,  to  be  the  fame  man.     Foe 
if  the  identity  of  foul  alone  makes  the  fame  man,  an^ 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why  the  fame 
individual  fpirit  may  not  be  united  to  different  bodies, 
it  will  be jpofTible  that  thofc  men  living  in  diflant  ages, 
and  of  different  tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame  man : 
VUch  way  of  fpeaking  mult  be^  fcom  a  very  ftrai^ 
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ttfc  of  the  word  man^  applied  to  an  idea>  out  of  which 
body  and  (liape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of  fpeak^ 
ing  woutd  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  notions  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  allow  of  tranfmignition,  and  arc  of 
opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for  their  mifcar« 
riages,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beafts^  as  fit  ha* 
bitations,  with  organs  fui ted  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  their 
brutal  inclinations.  But  yet  I  think,  no-body  could 
kc  be  fure  that  the  foul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of 
his  hogs,  would  yet  fay  that  hog  were  a  man  or  Helio^ 
gabalus. 

5.  7.   It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  fub- 
Identity  fuit^   ftance  that  comprehends  all  forts  of  iden- 

iicaT  ^^^y*  ^^  ^^^^  determine  it  in  every  cafe: 

but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we 
muft  condder  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  ftandt 
for;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fubftance, 
another  the  fame  man,  and  a  third  the  fame  perfon,  if 
peribn,  man,  and  fubftance  arc  three  names  ftanding  for 
three  different  ideas ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  idea  belcHiging 
to  that  name,  fuch  muft  be  the  identity :  which,  if  it 
bad  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  pof- 
fibly  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confiiuoiij 
which  often  occurs  about  this  matter,  with  no  fmall 
feeming  difficulties,  efpecially  concerning  peribaal 
identity,  which  therefore  we  fhall  in  the  next  place  a 
little  confider. 

^  §.  S.    An  animal  is  a  living  organized 

body;  and  confequently  the  fame  animal, 
as  we  have  obferved,  is  the  fame  continued  life  com* 
municated  to  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they  hap« 
pen  fucceffively  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living 
body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions, 
ingenuous  obfervation  puts  it  pad  doubt,  that  the  idea 
in  our  minds,  of  which  the  found  man  in  our  mouths 
«  is  the  fign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  of  an  animal  of  fuch  a 
certain  form :  fince  I  think  I  may  be  confident,  that 
whoever  fhould  fee  a  creature  of  his  own  (hape  and 
make,  though  it  had  no  more  reafon  all  its  life  than  a 
cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  Hill  a  man ;  or  who- 
ever ihould  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  difcourfe^  reafon  and 
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pKilofophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a 
cat  or  a  parrot ;  and  fay^  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational 
man^  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot. 
A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  countenance  the  fuppoiition  of  a  rational  par-* 
rot.    His  words  are  *  : 

**  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice's  owri 
^'  mouth  the  account  of  a  common^  but  much  credited 
*'  ftory,  that  I  heard  fo  often  from  many  others,  of 
''  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil  during  bis  govern- 
ment there,  that  fpoke^  and  afked,  and  anfwered 
common  c^ueftions  like  a  x'eafonable  creature :  fo  that 
••  thofe  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be 
••  "witchery  or  poffeffion ;  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who 
*^  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  from 
^  that  tinie  endure  a  parrot,  but  faid,  they  all  had  a 
**  devil  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this 
•'  ftory,  and  affevcred  by  people  hard  to  be  difcredrtcdj 
•'  which  made  me  alk  prince  Maurice  what  there  was 
*'  of  it.  He  faid,  with  his  ufual  plainnefs  and  drynefs 
^*  in  talk,  there  was  fomething  true,  but  a  great  deal 
■'  &lfc  of  what  had  been  reported.  I  defired  to  know 
•^  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  firft  ?  He  told  me  fliort 
^'  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  parrot 
'*  when  he  had  been  at  Brazil;  and  though  he  believed 
•*  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had 
*'  fo  much  curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
"•great  and  a  very  old  one,  and  when  it  came  firft 
•*  mto  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great 
*•  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  faid  prefently.  What 
••  a  company  of  white  men  are  here!  They  alkcd  it 
"  what  it  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  to  the  prince? 
*•  It  anfwered,  fbme  general  or  other;  when  they 
*•  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  afked  it,  f  D'ou  vcne3& 


*  Memoin  of  what  pafied  in  Chriftendom  from  1672  to  i^Qf  P*  -A^* 
f  Wlience  coibe  ye-?  It  aofwercdy  From  Marinnan.  The  Prince, 
lb  whom  do  yoQ  belong?  The  pamn.  To  a  Portuguefe.  Prince^ 
VDul  do  you  there  ?  Parrot,  I  look  after  die  chickens.  The  Prince 
InjgKBd,  and  (aid.  You  look  after  the  chickens  2  TThc  parrot  anfweiedj 
%i^  It  and  TkaiMr  well  enough  how  to  do  it*  ^ 
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•'  vous  ?  It  anfwered,  Dc  Marinnan.  The  prince^  A 
•*  qui  eftcs  vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais.  Prince^ 
•*  Que  fais  tu  la?  Parrot,  Jc  garde  Ics  pouUes.  The 
"  P£ii^cc  laughed,  and  faid,  Vous  gardez  les  pouUes? 
•'  The  parrot  anfwered,  Oui  moi,  &  je  fcai  bien  fairc  ; 
•*  and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
*^  ufe  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  fee 
•*  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  Frenclv 
^  juft  as  prince  Maurice  faid  them  to  me,  I  afked 
*'  him  in  what  language  the  parrot  fpoke,  and  he  6id» 
^  in  Brafiliani  I  dked  whether  he  underftood  BnUi-^^ 
*'  lian ;  he  faid,  no,  but  he  had  takto  care  to  have  two 
^*  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  fooke 
^*  Bra(ilian>  and  the  other  a  Braiilian  that  ipoke 
^'  Dutch ;  that  he  afked  them  feparately  and  privately^ 
**  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  jufl  the  fame 
**  thing  that  the  parrot  had  faid.  I  could  not  but  tell 
^*  this  odd  ftory,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  wayj 
*'  and  from  the  iirfl  hand,  and  what  msty  pafs  for  a  good 
^*  one ;  for  I  dare  fay  this  prince  at  lead  betieve^  him-* 
•*  felf  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  palTed  for  a  very 
*^  honeft  and  pious  man :  I  leave  it  to  naturalifts  to 
••  rcafon,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  pleafc 
••  upon  it ;  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amifs  to  re- 
♦'  lieve  or  enliven  a  bufy  fcene  fometimes  with  fucll 
"  digreflions^  whether  to  the  purpofe  or  no/* 
g  I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  Ihould 

have  the  ftary  at  large  in  the  author's  own 
words,  becaufe  he  fecms  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it 
incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a 
man  as  he,  who  had  fufiicicncy  enough  to  warrant  all 
the  teftimonies  he  gives  of  himfelf,  fhould  take  fo 
much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do^  to 
pin  fo  clofe  not  only  on  a  m^n  whona  h^  mentions  ai 
his  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom  he  acknowledge! 
very  great  honcfty  and  piety,  a'ftory,  which  if  he  him- 
felf thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  alfo  think 
ridiculous.  The  prince^  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this 
ftory,  and  our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  botb 
pf  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot:  and  I  aflc  any  one 
^Ifc,  who  thinks  fuch  a  (lory  fit  to  be  toldj  whether  if 
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this  parrotj  and  all  of  its  kind^  had  always  talked^  at 
wc  have  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one  did,  whether, 
I  fay,  they  would  not  have  pafTed  for  a  race  of  rational 
animals  :  but  yet  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For  I  pre- 
fume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being 
alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  moil  peopled ' 
fenfe,  but  of  a  body,  fo  and  fo  (haped,  joined  to  it : 
and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  fame  fucceflive 
body  not  Ihifted  all  at  once»  mud,  as  well  as  the  lame 
imm|terial  fpirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  fame  man« 

$•  9.  This  being  premifcd,  to  find  wherein  p^^- 
perfonal  identity  confifts,  we  rhuft  coniider  j^^ 
i¥hat  perfon  (lands  for;  which,  I  think, 
is  a  chinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon  and  re- 
fledlion,  and  can  coniider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame 
thinking  thing  in  different  times  anid  places  ;  which  it 
does  only  by  that  confcioufnefs  which  is  infeparable 
Irom  thinking,  and  as  it  feems  to  me  elTential  to  it  t 
it  being  impollible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without 
perceiving  that  he  does  perceive*  When  we  fee,  hearj, 
fmelU  talle,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know 
that  we  do  fo.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  fen-P 
rations  and  '  perceptions  :  and  by  this  every  one  is  ta 
iiimfelf  that  which  he  calls  felf ;  it  not  being  confl-* 
dered  in  this  cafe  whether  the  fame  fdf  be  continued 
in  the  fame  or  divers  fub(lances«  For  iince  confciout- 
nefs  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  felf,  and  thereby 
diftinguilhes  himfeif  from  all  other  thinking  things; 
in  this  alone  conlifls  perfonal  identity,  i«  e.  the  lame«- 
nefs  of  a  rational  being :  and  as  far  as  this  confctoufneft 
can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  pad  allien  or  thought^. 
fo  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon;  it  is  the 
fame  felf  now  it  was  then ;  and  it  is  by  the  fame  felf 
with  this  prefent  one  that  now  refleds  on  it,  that  dtac 
fflion  was  done. 

f.  10.  But  it  is  farther  inquired,  whc«*  Coofciorf- 
ther  it  be  the  fame  identical  fubftance?  nefsmtkoi 
This  few  would  think  they  had  reafon  to    perfonal 

tobc  o^  if  thcfe  pa-ccptiom,  with  Uxcif   ^^^^r* 
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confcioufhefs^  always  remained  prefenc  in  the  minds 
whereby  the  fame  thinking  thing  would  be  always  coQi- 
fcioufly  prefent^  and>  as  would  be  thought,  evident^ 
the  fame  to  itfelf.  But  that  which  feems  to  make  the 
difficulty  is  this,  that  this  confcioufnefs  being  inter- 
rupted always  by  forgetfulncfs,  there  being  no  nK>ment 
of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  traiii  of  all  our 
pad  adions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the 
bed  memories  lofing  the  fight  of  one  part  whilft  they 
are  viewing  another ;  and  we  fometimes,  and  that  the 
greateft  part  of  our  lives,  not  refleding  on  our  paft 
felves,  being  intent  on  our  prefent  thoughts^  and  in  found 
fleep  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at  leaA  ncme  widi 
that  confcioufnefs  which  remarks  our  waking  thou^ts: 
I  fay,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  our  confcioufnefs  being  inter- 
rupted, and.  we  lofihg  the  fight  of  our  paft  teXsth 
doubts  fare  raifed  whether  we  are  the  fame  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  the  fame  fubfiance  or  no.  Which,  however 
reafonable  or  unreafonable,  concerns  not  perfonal  iden^ 
tity  at  all :  the  queftion,  being,  what  makes  the  fame 
perfon,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fub* 
ilance,  which  always  thinks  in  the  fame  perfon ;  which 
in  this  cafe  matters  not  at  all :  different  fubftances,  by 
the  fame  confcioufnefs,  fwhere  they  do  partake  in  it) 
being  united  into  one  perfon,  as  well  as  diiFerent  bodies 
by  the  fame  life  are  united  into  one  animal,  whofe  iden* 
tity  is  prefervcd,  in  that  change  of  fubftances,  by  the 
unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  being  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  that  makes  a  man  be  himfelf  to  himfelf^ 
perfonal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  folcly  to  one  individual  fubftance,  or  can  be 
continued  in  a  fucccffion  of  feveral  fubftances.  For 
as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
paft  a<Stion  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  had  of  it 
at  firft,  and  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any 
prefent  adion ;  fp  far  it  is  the  fame  perfonal  felf.  For 
it  is  by  the  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent  thoughti 
and  anions,  that  it  is  felf  to  itfelf  now,  and  fo  will 
bq  the  fame-  ielf,  as  far  as  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can 
extend  to  anions  paft  or  to  come ;  and  would  be  by 
diftonce  of  time^  or  change  of  fubftance^  no  ipore  two 
^  perfonSf 
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perfons,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  wearing  other 
cloaths  to-day  than  he  did  yefterday,  with  a  long  or  a 
fliort  fleep  between:  the  fame  confcioufnefs  uniting 
thofe  diftant  adions  into  the  fame  perfon^  .whatever 
fubllances  contributed  to  their  produAion. 

5.  II.  That  this  is  fo,   we    have  fome    Pcribnd 
kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies^  all    i*iaitky  « 
ivhofe  particles,  whilft  vitally  united  to  this    f^Sf^^ 
fame  thinking  confcious  fclf>   fo  that  we 
feel  when  they  are  touched>  and  are  aifeded  by,  and 
confcious  of  good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them«  are 
a  part  of  ourfelves ;  i.  e.  of  our  thinking  confcious 
(elf#     Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  every  one  a 
part  of  himfelf ;   he  fympathizes  and  is  concerned  £9^ 
them.     Cut  off  an  hand,  and  thereby  feparate  it  front 
that  confcioufnefs  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other 
aflfeAions,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  which 
m  himfelf,  any  more  than  the  remoteft  part  of  matter* 
Thus  we*  fee  the  fubftance,  whereof  perfonal  felf  con- 
iiftcd  at  one  time,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without 
the  change  of  perfonal  identity ;  there  being  no  queil- 
tion  about  the  fame  perfon,  though   the  limbs  whidi 
but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

$.12.  But  the  queftion  is,  "  whether  if  the  (amc 
**  fubftance  which  thinks,  be  changed, >  it  can  be  the 
**  fame  perfon ;  or,  remaining  the  ume,  it  can  be  dit- 
*'  feren{  perfons  ?" 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  This  can  be  whether  ia 
no  queftion  at  all  to  thofe  who  place  thechangeof 
thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  con-  ij!!^*^^ 
ffitution,  void  of  an  immaterial  fubftance. 
For  whether  their  fuppofttion  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain, 
they  conceive  perfonal  identity  preferved  in  fomethii^ 
elfe  than  identity  of  fubftance;  as  animal  identity  is 
preferved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  jfubftance. 
And  therefore  thofe  who  place  thinking  in  an  imma- 
terial fubftance  only,  before  they  can  gome  to  deal  witK 
tbcfe  men,  muft  ftiow  why  perfonal  identity  cannot  be 
preferved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  fubftances,  or 
variety  of  particular  immaterial  fubftances,  as  well  at 

inimal  identity  is  preferved  in  the  change  of -materia 

fubftancesi 
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fubflanccSf  or  variety  of  particular  bodies  :  unlefs  they 
viiW  fay,  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes  the 
fame  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that 
makes  the  fame  perfon  in  men  ;  which  the  Cartefians 
at  lead  will  not  admits  for  fear  of  making  brutes  think-^ 
ing  things  too. 

$•  13.  But  next,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  queftion^ 
•*  whether  if  the  fame  thinking  fubftance  (fuppoiing 
*^  immaterial  fubllances  only  to  think)  be  changed,  ic 
•'  can  be  the  fame  perfon?'*  I  anfwer,  that  cannot  be 
fefolved,  but  by  thofe  who  know  what  kind  of  fub^ 
fiances  they  arc  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  confci«- 
cufnefs  of  pad  aftions  can  be  transferred  from  one 
thinking  fubftance  to  another.     I  grant,  were  the  lame 
confcioufnefs  the  fame  individual  adion,  it  could  not : 
but  it  being  a  prefent  reprefentation  of  a  pad  adlion^ 
why  it  may  not  be  pofliblc,  that  that  may  be  reprefented 
tathe  mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was,  will 
remain  to  be  Ihown.     And  therefore  how  far  the  con- 
fcioufnefs of  pad  adlions  is  annexed  to  any  individual 
agent,  fo  that  another  cannot  poflibly  have  it,  will  be- 
Ivird  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  know  what  kind  of 
adlion  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  ad  of 
perception   accompanying  it,   and  how  performed  by 
thinking  fubftances,  who  cannot  think  without  being 
confcious  of  it.     But  that  which  we  call  the  fame  con- 
fcioufnefs, not  being  the  fame  individual  act,  why  out 
intellcdhial  fubftance  may  not  have  reprefented  to  it,  as 
done  by  itfelf,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done 
by  fomc  other  agent ;  why,  I  fay,  fuch  a  reprefentation 
may  not  poflibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fa(fti 
as  well  as  feveral  rcprefentations  in  dreams  are,  which 
yet  whilft  dreamipg  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to 
conclude  from  the  nature  of  things.     And  that  it  never 
is  fo,  will  by  us,  till  we- have  clearer  views  of  the  nature 
of  thinking  fubftanccs,  be  bed  refolved  into  the  good- 
nefsofGod,  who,  as  far  as  the  happincfs  or  milery  of 
any  of  his  fenliblc  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  wilt 
not  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  zno^^ 
ther  that  confcioufnefs  which  draws  reward  or  punidi 
mcQt^  with  it.    How   far  this  may  be  an  argumehi 

againfl^ 
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againft  thofe  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  fyftem  of 
fleeting  animal  Ipirits,  I  leave  to  be  conlidered.  But 
ytt  to  return  to  the  queftion  before  us,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  (which,  as  has 
been  Ihown,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  fame 
numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred 
from  one  thinking  fubftance'to  another,  it  will  be  pof- 
fible  that  two  thinking  fubftances  may  make  but  one 
perfon.  For  the  fame  confcioufnefs  being  preferved* 
whether  in  the  fame  of  different  fubflances,  the  per** 
fonal  identity  is  preferved, 

$.  14.  As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  queftion,  "  whe- 
"  ther  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance  remaining,  there 
•*  may  be  two  diftind  perfons  ?"  which  queftion  feems 
to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the  fame  immaterial 
beings  being  confcious  of  the  aftion  of  its  paft  dura«- 
tion»  may  be  wholly  ftripped  of  all  the  confcioufnefs  of 
its  paft  exiftence,  and  lofe  it  beyond  the  power  of 
ever  retrieving  again ;  and  fo  as  it  were  beginning  a 
new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a  confcioufnefs 
that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  ftate.  All  thofe 
who  hold  pre-exiftence  are  evidently  of  this  mind,  fmce 
they  allow  the  foul  to  have  no  remaining  confcioulV 
nefs  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  ftate,  either 
wholly  feparate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other 
body ;  and  if  they  fliould  not,  it  is  plain,  experience 
would  be  againft  them.  So  that  perfonal  identity 
reaching  no  farther  than  confcioufnefs  reaches,  a  pre- 
'cxiftcnt  fpirit  not  having  continued  fo  many  ages  in  a 
ftate  of  ftlence,  muft  needs  make  different  perfons« 
Suppofe  a  Chriftian  Platonift  or  Pythagorean  ftiould, 
upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation  the 
fcventh  day,  think  his  foul  hath  exiftcd  ever  fmce  1 
and  would  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  feveral  human 
bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was  perfuaded  his 
had  been  the  foul  of  Socrates  ;  (how  reafonably  1  will 
not  difputc;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  poft  he  filled^ 
which' was  no  inconfiderable  one,  he  paffed  for  a  very 
rational  man,  and  the  prefs  has  (hown  that  he  wanted 
not  parts  or  learning)  would  any  one  fay,  that  he  be- 
ing not  confcious  of  any  of  Socraccs*s  actions  or  thoughts, 
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could  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Socrates  ?  Let  any  one 
reflc£t  upon  himfelf,  and  conclude  that  he  has  in  him- 
felf  an  immaterial  fpirit,  which  is  that  which  thinks 
in  himi  and  in  the  conftant  change  of  his  body  keeps 
bim  the  fame :  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himfclf :  let 
him  alfo  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  foul  that  was  in 
Neftor  or  Therfites,  at  the  liege  of  Tfoy  (for  fouls  be- 
ing, as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  na- 
ture, indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  fuppoli- 
tion  has  no  apparent  abfurdity  in  it)  which  it  may  have 
been,  as  well  as  it  is  now*  the  foul  of  any  other  man : 
but  he  now  having  no  confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tions either  of  Neftor  or  Therfites,  docs  or  can  he  con- 
ceive himfelf  the  fame  perfon  with  cither  of  them? 
can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  aiflions  ?  attri- 
bute them  to  himfelf,  or  think  them  his  own  more 
than  the  aftions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  exifted  ? 
So  that  this  confcioufnefs  not  reaching  to  any  of  the 
a(5lions  of  either  of  thofe  men,  he  is  no  more  one  felf 
with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  foul  or  immaterial  foi- 
rit  that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  be- 
gan to  cxift,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  prefcnt  body ; 
though  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the  fame  fpirit  that 
informed  Neftor*s  or  Therfites's  body,  were  numeri- 
cally the  fame  that  now  informs  his.  For  this  would 
no  more  make  him  the  fame  perfon  with  Neftor,  thaa 
if  fome  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a 
part  of  Neftor,  were  now  a  part  of  this  man ;  the  fame 
immaterial  fubftance,  without  the  fame  confcioufnels, 
no  more  making  the  fame  perfon  by  being  united  to 
any  body,  than  the  fame  particle  of  matter,  without 
confcioufnefs  united  to  any  body,  makes  the  fame  per- 
fon. But  let  him  once  find  himfclf  confcious  of  any 
of  the  adtions  of  Neftor,  he  then  finds  himfelf  the  fame 
perfon  with  Neftor. 

$.  15.  And  tlius  we  may  be  able,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, to  conceive  the  fame  perfon  at  the  rcfurre&ioo, 
though  in  a  body  not  exadly  in  make  or  parts  the  fame 
which  he  had  here,  the  fame  confcioufnefs  going  along 
with  the  fool  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  foul  alone» 
in  the  change  of  bodies,  would  fcarce  to  any  one,  but. 
to  him  th*^-        ^'cs  the  foul  the  man,  be  enough  t 
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make  the  fame  man«  For  ihould  the  foul  of  a  prince, 
carrying  with  it  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  prince's  paft 
life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  foon  as 
deferted  by  his  owji  foul,  every  one  fees  he  would  be 
the  fame,  pcrfon  with  the  princej  accountable  only  fot 
the  prince's  adlions :  but  who  would  fay  it  was  the 
feme  man  ?  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man, 
and  would,  I  guefs,  to  every  body  determine  the  man 
in  this  cafe ;  wherein  the  foul,  with  all  its  princely 
thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man :  but 
he  would  be  the  fame  cobler  to  every  one  beiides  him- 
felf.  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking^ 
the  fame  perfon,  and  the  fame  man,  fhind  for  one  and 
the*  fame  thing.  And  indeed  every  one  .will  always 
have  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  apply  what 
articulate  founds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change 
them  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire 
^hat  makes  the  fame  fpirit,  man,  or  perfpn,  we  muft  fix 
the  ideas  of  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon  in  our  minds;  and 
having  refolved  with  ourfelves  what  we  mean  by  them, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or 
the  likej  when  it  is  the  lame,  and  when  not. 

$.  16.  But  though  the  fame  immaterial    Confciouf- 
fubftance  or  foul  does  not  alone,  wherever    aefs  makes 
it  be,   and  in  whatfoever  flate,  make  the    ^  ^«mc 
lame  man ;  yet  it  is  plain  confcioufnefs,  as    P^*°* 
far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  ihould  it  be  to  ages  pafl, 
unites  exillences  and  adlions,  very  remote  in  time,  into 
the  fame  perfon,  as  well  as  it  does  the  exiftences  and 
a&ions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment :  fa  that 
whatever  has  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefent  and  paft  ac- 
tions, is  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  they  both  belong; 
Had  I  the  fame  confcioufnefs  that  I  faw  the  ark  and 
Noah's   flood,    as  that   I   faw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Thames  lall  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now;  I  could 
no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  faw  the 
Thames  overflowed  laft  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood 
at  the  geniral  deluge,  was  the  fame  felf,  place  that  felf 
in  what  fubftance  you  pleafe,  than  that  I  who  write 
this  am  the  fame  myfclf  now  whilft  I  write  (whether 
I  conlift  of  all  the  fame  fubftance,  material  or  imma- 
terial, or  no)  that  I  was  yeftcrday.    For  aa  to  tVvv^     ** 
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point  of  being  the  fame  felf^  it  matters  not  whether 
this  prefent  felf  be  made  up  of  the  fame  or  other  fub* 
ftances  ;  I  being  as  much  concerned^  and  as  Juftly  ac- 
countable for  any  adion  that  was  done  a  thouland  yean 
iince,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this  felf-confciouf- 
nefs,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  iaft  moment. 
Sdf  depends  §•  I?-  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking 
onconfciouf-  thing  whatever  fubftance  made  up  ot^ 
"«^  (whether  fpiritual  or  material^   limple  or 

compounded^  it  matters  not)  which  i«  fenfiblcj  or  con- 
fcious of  pleafure  and  pain»  capable  of  happincfi  or 
mifery»  and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf^  as  &r  as  that 
confcioufnefs  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds^  thatwhilft 
comprehended  under  that  confcioufnefs^  the  little  £nger 
is  as  much  a  part  of  himfelf,  as  what  is  moft  fb.  Upon 
feparation  of  this  fittle  finger^  fhould  this  confciouf- 
nefs go  along  with  the  little  finger^  and  leave  the  reft 
of  the  bodyj  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the 
perfon,  the  fame  pcrfon;  and  felf  then  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  As  in  this 
cafe  it  is  the  confcioufnefs  that  goes  along  with  the  fub- 
ftancc,  when  one  part  is  feparate  from  another,  which 
makes  the  fame  pcrfon,  and  conftitutes  this  infeparabie 
felf;  fo  it  is  in  reference  to  fubftances  remote  in  time* 
That  with  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  prefent  think- 
ing thing  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  is 
one  felf  with  it,  and  with  nothing  elfe ;  and  fo  attri- 
butes to  itfelf,  and  owns  all  the  anions  of  that  thing 
as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  confcioufnefs  reaches,  and  no 
farther;  as  every  one  who  reflcfts  will  perceive. 
ObjeOiof  §.  1 8.  Inthis  perfonal  identity,  isfound- 

tcwardand  cd  all  the  right  and  juftice  of  reward  and 
pumftuncnt.  puniftiment;  happinefs  and  mifery  being 
that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himfelf,  and 
not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  fubftance  not  joined 
to,  or  afFeftcd  with  that  confcioufnefs.  For  as  it  is 
evident  in  the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  confci* 
pufnefs  went  along  with  the  little  finger  when  it  was 
cut  ofi^,  that  would  be  the  fame  felf  which  was  con- 
cerned for  the  whole  body  yefterday,  as  making  part  of 
itfelf,  whofe  adions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own 
now.    Though  if  the  fame  body  fhould  ftill  live»  and 
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immediately,  from  the  reparation  of  the  little  fingexi 
have  its  own  peculiar  confcioufnefs,  whereof  the  litt^ 
finger  knew  nothing ;  it  would  not  at  all  be  concerned 
for  it,  as  a  part  of  itfclf,  or  could  own  any  of  its  ac- 
tions, or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

$•  19.  This  may  Ihow  us  wherein  perfonal  identity 
confifts ;  not  in  the  identity  of  fubftance,  but,  as  1  have 
faid,  in  the  identity  of  confcioufnefs ;  whcrei^i,  if  So- 
crates and  the  prcfent  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree, 
they  are  the  fame  perfon :  if  the  fame  Socrates  waking  and 
deeping  do  not  partake  of  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  So- 
crates waking  and  flecping  is  not  the  fame  perfon.  And 
to  punifii  Socrates  waking  for  what  ileeping  Socrates 
thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  confcious  of; 
urould  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punifh  one  twin  for 
'what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing, 
becaufe  their  outiidcs  were  fo  like,  that  they  could  not 
be  diflinguifhed  ;  for  fuch  twins  have  been  feen. 

$.  20.  But  yet  poflibly  it  will  fliU  be  objeded,  fup- 

Eofc  I  wholly  lofe  the  memory  of  fomc  parts  of  my 
fe  beyond  a  poflibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that  per- 
haps I  (hall  never  be  confcious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am 
I  not  the  fame  perfon  that  did  thofe  adions,  had  thofe 
thoughts  that  I  once  was  confcious  of,  though  I  have 
now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  we  muft 
here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to ;  which, 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  man  only.  And  the  fame  man  be- 
ing prefumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  I  is  ealily  here 
fuppofed  to  (land  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.  But  if  it 
be  poflible  for  the  fame  man  to  have  diflin^fl  incom- 
municable confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  paft 
doubt  the  fame  man  would  at  different  times  make  dif- 
ferent perfons  ;  which,  we  fee,  is  the  fenfe  of  mankind 
in  the  folemned  declaration  of  their  opinions ;  human 
laws  not  punifhing  the  mad  man  for  the  fober  man*s  ac- 
tions, nor  the  fober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did, 
thereby  making  them  two  perfons :  which  is  fomewhat 
explained  by  our  way  of  fpeaking  in  Engliih,  when  we 
lay  fuch  an  one  is  not  himfelf,  or  is  befide  himfclf ; 
in  which  phrafes  it  is  infinuated,  as  if  thofe  who  now, 
or  at  leaft  firft  ufed  them,  thought  that  felf  was  changed, 
the  felf-iamc  perfon  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 
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Dificrcnce  §•  2 1 .  But  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 

between  Socrates^  the  fame  individual  nian>  fhould 

identity  of       bc  two  perfons.     To  help  us  a  little  in  this, 
man  and  per-    ^^  j^uft  confider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates, 
°°*  or  the  fame  individual  man. 

Firft,  it  muft  be  either  the  fame  individual,  imma* 
terial,  thinking  fubftance;  in  Ihort,  the  fame  numerical 
foul 3  and  nothing  elfe. 

Secondly,  or  wic  fame  animal,  without  any  regard  to 
an  immaterial  foul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit  united  to  the 
fame  animal. 

Now  take  which  of  thefe  fuppofitions  you  pleafe,  it 
is  impofTible  to  make  perfonal  identity  to  confift  in 
any  thing  but  confcioufnefs,  or  reach  any  farther  thin 
that  does. 

For  by  the  firftof  them,  it  muft  be  allowed  poffible 
that  a  n\an  born  of  different  wo;nen,  and  in  diftant 
times,  may  be  the  fame  man.  A  way  of  fpeaking, 
which  whoever  admits,  muft  allow  it  pofTible  for  the 
fame  man  to  be  two  diftindl  perfons,  as  any  two  that 
have  lived  in  different  ages,  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame  man  any  way,  but  by  the 
fame  (!onfcioufnefs ;  and  fo  making  human  identity  to 
confift  in  the  fame  thing  wherein  we  place  perional' 
identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  fame 
man  to  be  the  fame  perfon.     But  then  they  who  place 
human  identity  in  confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in  fome- 
thing  elfe,  muft  confider  how  they  will  make  the  in** 
fant  Socrates  the  fame  man  with  Socrates  after  the  rc- 
furredlion.     But  whatfoever  to  fome  men  makes  a  man, 
and  confequently  the  fame  individual  man,  ^wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  perfonal  identity  can  by  us  bc 
placed  in  nothing  but  confcioufnefs  (which  is  that  alone 
which  makes  what  we  call  felf)  without  involving  us  in 
great  abfurdities, 

§^  22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  fober  the  fame 
perfon,  why  elfe  is  he  punifhed  for  the  fa<ft  he  commits 
ivhen  drunk^  though4)e  bc  never  afterwards  confciou& 
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of  it?  Juft  as  much  the  fame  perfon,  as  a  man  tha^ 
walks,  and  docs  other  things  in  his  llcep,  is  the  fam^ 
perfon,  and  is  anfwerable  for  any  mifchief  he  (hall  do 
in  it.  Human  laws  puni(h  both,  w'ith  a  juflice  fuitable 
to  their  way  of  knowledge;  becaufe  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
cannot  diftinguifh  certainly  what  is  real,  what  coun* 
terfeit:  and  fo  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs  or  fleep 
is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  punilhment  be 
annexed  to  perfonality,  and  perfonality  to  confciouf- 
itefsj  and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  confcious  of 
what  he  did  ;  yet  human  judicatures  juftly  punifli  him, 
becaufe  the  fad:  is  proved  againft  him,  but  want  of 
confcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the 
great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  (hall  be  laid 
cpeOj  it  may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  fhall  be 
made  to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but 
Ihall  receive  his  doom^  his  confcience  accufing  or  ex« 
cufing  him. 

§.  23.    Nothing  but  confcioufnefs  can    confciouf. 
unite  remote  exillences  into  the  fame  per-    nefs  alone. 
Ion,  the  identity  of  fubftance  will  not  do  it.    ^^^^  felt 
For  whatever  fubftance  there  is,  however  framed,  wijh-"^ 
out  confcioufnefs  there  is  no  perfon  :  and  a  carcafe  may 
be  a  perfon,  as  well  as  any  fort  of  fubftance  be  fo  with- 
out confcioufnefs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftindl  incommunicable  con- 
icioufnefles  afting  the  fame  body,  the  one  conftantly 
by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
iame  confcioufnefs  ading  by  intervals  two  diftind  bo- 
dies :  I  afk  in  the  firft  cafe,  whether  ^he  day  and  the 
night  man  would  not  be  two  as  diftindt  perfons,  as  So- 
crates and  Plato?  And  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafe» 
there  would  not  be  one  perfon  in  two  diflind  cloath- 
ings  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame» 
and  this  diftindl  confcioufnefs,  in  the  cafes  above 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  fame  and  diftindl  inuna- 
terial  fubftances>  bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  bodies ; 
Mrhich,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  cafe :  fince  it 
it  evident  the  perfonal  identity  would  equally  be  deter^ 
mined  by  the  confcioufnefs,  whether  that  confcioufneft 
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vfCYt  annexed  to  fome  individual  immaterial  fubftance 
or,  no.  For  granting,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  \xx 
man  muft  be  neceflalrily  fuppored  immaterial,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part 
with  its  part  confcioufnefs,  and  be  reftored  to  it  again^ 
as  appears  in  the  forgetfulnefs  men  often  have  of  their 
paft  adlions :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the 
memory  ef  a  paft  confcioufnefs,  which  it  had  loft  for 
twenty  years  together.  Make  thefe  intervals  of  mc-* 
mory  and  forgetfulnefs  to  take  their  turns  regularly  bjr 
day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  perfons  with  tho 
fame  immaterial  fpirit,  a&  much  as  in  the  former  in- 
llance  two  perfons  with  the  fame  body.  So  that.felf 
is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diverfity  of  fubftance^ 
which  it  cannot  be  fure  of^  but  only  by  identity  of  con^ 
fcioufnefs. 

§.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  fubftance^  whereof 
it  is  now  made  up,  to  have  cxifted  formerly,  united  in 
the  fame  confcious  being:  but  confcioufnefs  removed^ 
that  fubftance  is  no  more  itfelf,  or  makes  no  more  4 
part  of  it,  than  any  other  fubftance ;  as  is  evident  in 
the  inftance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of 
whofe  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  aifedlions,  having  no 
longer  any  confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  fclf* 
than  any  other  matter  of  the  univerfe.  In  like  manner 
St  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  fubftance^ 
'  which  is  void  of  that  confcioufnefs  whereby  I  am  my- 
iclf  to  myfelf :  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  cxiftence, 
which  I  cannot  upon  recollection  join  with  that  pre* 
fent  confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  am  now  tnyfelf^  it  is  in 
^hat  part  of  its  exiftence  no  more  myfelf,  than  any  other 
immaterial  being.  For  whatfoever  any  fubftance  has 
thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recoiled,  and  by  my 
confcioufnefs  make  my  own  thought  and  aAion,  it  will 
no  more  belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought 
pr  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  aAy 
other  immaterial  being  any  where  exifting. 

$.25.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
this  confcioufnefs  is  annexed  to,  and  die  aftedipn  of 
pne  individual  immaterial  fub^lancct 

9ut 
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But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverfe  hypothefes, 
refoive  of  tha^  as  they  plcafe,  this  very  intelligent  be- 
ing, fenfible  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  muft  grant,  that 
there  is  fomething  that  is  himfelf  that  he  is  concerned 
for,  and  would  have  happy ;  that  this  felf  has  exifted 
in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one  inllant,  and 
therefore  it  is  pofliblc  may  exift,  as  it  has  done,  months 
and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be 
fet  to  its  duration ;  and  may  be  the  fame  felf,  by  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  continued  on  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  this  confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the 
fame  felf  which  did  fuch  or  fuch  an  atflion  fome  years 
fince,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
now.  In  all  which  account  of  felf,  the  fame  numerical 
fubftance  is  not  confidered  as  making  the  fame  felf; 
but  the  fame  continued  confcioufnefs,  in  which  feveral 
fubftances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  feparated 
from  it;  which,  whilfl:  they  continued  in  a  vital  unioa 
iRrith  that,  wherein  this  confcioufnefs  then  refided^ 
made  a  part  of  that  fame  felf.  Thus  any  part  of  our 
bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in.  ua^ 
makes  a  part  of  ourfelves :  but  upon  feparation  froih 
the  vital  union,  by  which  that  confcioufnefs  is  commu- 
nicated^ that  which  a  moment  fince  was  part  of  our- 
felves, is  now  no  more  fo,  than  a  part  of  another  man's 
ielf  is  a  part  of  me :  and  it  is  not  impolHble,  but  in  a 
little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  perfon. 
And  fo  we  have  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  become  a 
part  of  two  different  perfons ;  and  the  fame  perfon  pre- 
ferved  under  thfe  change  of  various  fubftances.  Could 
we  fuppofe  any  fpirit  wholly  ftripped  of  all  its  memory 
or  confcioufnefs  of  paft  adions,  as  we  find  our  minds 
always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  fometimes  of 
them  all ;  the  union  or  feparation  of  fuch  a  fpiritual 
fiibflrance  would  make  no  variation  of  perfonal  identity^ 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does.  Any 
fubftance  vitally  united  to  the  prcfent  thinking  beingj 
is  a  part  of  that  very  fame  felf  which  now  is :  any  thing 
United  to  it  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  former  adlions,  makes 
alfo  a  part  of  the  fame  felfj  which  is  the  lame  both  thea 
{Uidnow. 

8  §.  26« 
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Pfrfonafo-  §.  26.  Perfon,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name 

icnficktcnn.     for  this  felf.     Wherever  a  man  finds  what 

he  calls  himfclf,  there  I  think  another  majr 
fay  is  the  fame  perfon.     It  is  a  forcnfick  term  appro- 
priating aitions  and  their  merit;  and  fo  belongs  only 
to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,   and  happinefs 
and  mifcry.      This   pcrfonaliry  extends   itfelf  beyond 
prefent  exiftence  to  what  is  part,  only  by  confciouf- 
nefs,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable, 
owns  and  itnputes  to  itfelf  paft  aftions,  juft  upon  the 
fume  ground,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  aocs  the 
prefent.     All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happi* 
Jiefs,    the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  confcioufntls ; 
that  which  is  confcious  of  plcafure  and  pain,  defiring 
that  that  felf  that  is  confcious  ftiould  be  nappy.     And 
therefore  whatever  pad  actions  it  cannot  reconcile  or 
appropriate  to  that  prefent  felf  by  confcioufnefs,  it 
can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  done :  and  to  receive  pleafure  or  pain,  i.  c.  reward 
or  punifhment,  on  the  account  of  any  fuch  adlion,  is 
all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miferable  in  its  firft 
being,  without  any  demerit  at  all.     For  fuppofing  a 
man  punifhed  now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another 
life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punifh- 
ment,  and  being  created  miferable?  And  therefore  con- 
formable to  this  the  apoftlc  tells  us,  that  at  the  great 
day,  when  everyone  fliall   "  receive  according  to  his 
**  doings,  the  fecrcts  of  all  hearts  fhali  be  4aid  open." 
The  fentence  fliall  be  jufl:ified  by  the  confcioufnefs  all 
pcrfons  fliall  have,  that  they  themfelves,  in  what  bodici 
foever  they  appear,  or  what  fubft^ances  foevcr  that  con- 
fcioufnefs adheres  to,  are  the  fame  that  committed  thofc 
adions,  and  deferve  that  punifliment  for  them. 

$.27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating 
of  this  fubjed,  made  fome  fuppofltions  that  will  look 
ftrange  to  fome  readers,  and  poflibly  they  are  fo  in 
themfelves.  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  fuch  as  are 
pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature 
of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which  we 
Itpok  on  as  ourfelvcs.    Did  wq  know  what  it  wds,  or 

hov 
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•how  it  M'as  tied  to  a  certain  fyftcm  of  fleeting  animal 
fpirits ;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  it$ 
x>peration5  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  or- 
ganized as  ours  is :  and  whether  ir  has  pleafcd  God, 
that  no  one  fuch  fpirit  (hall  ever  be  united  to  any  one 
burfuch  body,  upon  the  right  conftitution  of  vvhofc  or- 
.gans  its  memory  lliould  depend:  we  might  fee  the  ab^^ 
furdity  of  fome  of  thofe  fuppofitions  I  have  made.  But 
taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concern- 
ing thefe  matters)  the  foul  of  a  man,  for  an  immaterial 
fuoftance,  independent  from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike 
to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no  ab- 
furdity  at  all  to  fuppofc,  that  the  fame  foul  may,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man :  as  well  as  wc 
\  fuppofe  a  part  of  a  fhecp's  body  yefterday  fliould  be  a 
•  part  of  a  man's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union 
*    make  a  vital  part  of  Mcliboeus  himfelf,  as  well  as  it 

did  of  his  ram. 
'         $.  28,  To  conclude:  Whatever  fubftance    Thcdlffi- 
;     begins  to  exift,  it  muft,  during  its  exift-    Sf^SS 
cnce^    neceflarily  be  the  fame :    whatever 
pompofitions  of  fubftances  begin  to  exiflj  during  the 
\    union  of  thofe  fubdances   the  concrete   mud  be  the 
;    fame:    whatfoever  mode  begins   to  cxift,   during  its 
cxiftcnce  it  is  the  fame:  and  fo  if  the  compofition  be 
of  didind:  fubdances  and  different  modes,    the  fame 
rule  holds.     Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty 
or  obfcurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather 
fcs  from  the  names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any  obfcurity 
things  themfelves.     For  whatever  makes  the  fpeci- 
k  idea  to  which  the  name  is  applied^  if  that  idea  be 
fteadily  kept  to,  the  didindlion  of  any  thing  into  the 
I    iame  and  divers  will  eafily  be  conceived,  and  there  can 
[   arife  no  doubt  about  it. 

%.  29^  For  fuppofing  a  rational  fpirit  be    Continued 
1    the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  eafy  to  know  what  is    exiftawe 
fllthe  fame  man  5  viz.  the  fame  fpirit,  whether    J?|?^  *^*' 
^'^^rparate  or  in  a  body,  will  be  the  fame  mam 

iStippofing  a  rarional  fpirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a 
^rt4in  co{iforin4tioi)  of  ptrts  to  maKe  a  manj  w-hilft 

"  '  that  ' 
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that  rational  fpirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of 
parts,  though  continued  in  a  fleeting  fucccflivc  body, 
remains,  it" will  be  the  fame.  But  if  to  any  one  the 
idea  of  a  rtian  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  cer- 
tain fliape ;  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  fhape  re- 
main, in  a  concrete  no  othcrwifc  the  fame,  but  by  z 
continued  fucceffion  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the 
fame.  For  whatever  be  the  compolition,  whereof  the 
complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  exiftence  makes  it  one 
particular  thing  under  any  denomination,  the  lame  ex- 
iflcncc,  continued,  prefervcs  it  tlic  fame  individual  un* 

dcr  the  fame  denomination,  (ij 

CHAP« 

( i)  lliedodlrine  of  identity  9:nA  divcrfify  cr>ntained  in  this  chapter*  tfat 
biihop  of  Worccftcr  pretends  to  he  incondflcnt  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chrmian  faith,  concerning  the  rcfurredion  of  the  dead.  His  wijrof 
arguing  from  it,  is  this ;  He  fars.  The  reafon  of  believing  the  lefurxec^ 
tion  of  the  fame  body,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds,  is  from  the  idea  df 
identity.  To  which  our  author  *  anfwers:  Give  me  leave,  mvlord,  to 
fay,  that  the  reafon  of  believing  any  article  of  the  ChriiliaD  faitn  (fuchas 
jrour  lordfhip  i^  here  fpeaking  of)  to  me,  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  be^ 
mg  a  part  of  divine  revelation  :  upon  this  ground  1  believed  it,  before  I 
cither  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diverfity,  and  before  I  ever 
thought  of  thofe  propofitions  which  your  lordlhip  quotes  out  of  that  chap* 
ter;  and  upon  the  fame  ground  1  believe  it  ftill;  and  not  from  my  idea 
of  identity,  'i  his  faying  of  your  lordfhip's,  therefore,  being  a  propoH* 
tlon  neither  fclf-erident,  nor  allowed  by  mc  to  be  true,  remains  to  be 
proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  fuperftriidhiie 
built  thereon,  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  wq  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
reprefcnt  to  your  lordfhip,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconfiflcnt  with  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian 
i'aith.  But  that  which  your  lordlhip  inftances  in  hefe,  is  not,  that  I  vet 
know,  an  articlv  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  rcfurredion  of  tlic  dead  I 
acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  ChriHian  faith  :  but  that  the  refuf* 
rcdion  of  the  fame  body,  in  vour  Icrdfhip's  fciife  of  the  fame  Ixxly,  is 
an  article  of  the  Chrillian  laith,  is  what,  1  confcfs,  1  do  not  yet 
know. 

In  the  KcwTcfl.imcnt  (wherein,  I  think,  arc  contained  9II  the  articles 
cfthc  ChrilH:«n  faith)  1  find  cor  Saviour  and  the  apoit lea  to  preach  the 
refurrettion  of  the  dead,  and  tlic  rcfurrcwHon  from  the  dead,  in  many 
places:  but  I  do  not  rcmeml>cr  any  place  where  the  refurredion  of  the 
fame  body  is  fo  much  as  mentioned.  Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
;hc  cafe,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  (whcxe 

•  In  his  jd  letter  to  ik  bifhop  of  WorccSer. 
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the  general  refurrefUon  at  the  laft  day  is  ijpoken  of)  any  fuch  expreflion  as 
Ae  refarrediion  of  the  body,  much  lefs  ot  the  fame  body. 

I  (ay  the  fi;eneral  refurre^ion  at  the  lail  day :  becaufe,  where  the  re* 
farrc^on  of  fome  particular  pcrfons,  prefently  upon  our  Saviour's  cefur- 
feftion,  is  mentioned,  the  words  are  *»  The  graves  were  opened,  and 
Bumy  bodies  of  faints*  which  flept,  arofe,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  refurrcdion,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  to  many  7 
of  which  peculiar  way  of  (peaking  of  Uiis  refurre^on,  the  jpyflage  itfelf 
gives  a  reafon  in  thefe  words,  appeared  to  many,  i.  e.  tho(e  who  ilqpc 
appealed,  fo  as  to  be  known  to  be  riien.  But  thk  could  not  be  knowo« 
muefi  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence,  that  they  wcte  thofe  who 
had  been  dead  ;  whereof  there  were  thefe  two  proofs,  their  graves  were 
opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be 
toe  fame  to  thofe  who  had  koown  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them 
to  be  doKl  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  been  thofe  who  had  been  dead 
fe  long,  that  all  who  knew  them  once  alive,  were  now  gone,  thofe  to 
whom  tbqr  appeared  mi^ht  have  known  them  to  be  men ;  but  coald  not 
have  known  they  were  rifcn  from  the  dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  tbej 
had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearinj^  they  could  have  known,  was^ 
diat  they  were  fo  many  living  ftrangers,  of  whofe  refurrc6iioa  th^  knew 
nochiag.  It  was  neceflary  therefore,  that  they  (hoald  come  in.  fudi 
bodies,  as  might  in  make  and  -fize,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  (ame  chey  bad 
before,  that  they  might  be  kooim-to  thofe  of  their  acquaintanee,  whom 
they  appealed  to.  And  it  is  probai>le  they  were  fuch  as  were  aewly  dead» 
who(e  bodies  were  not  yet  diiTolved  and  diflipated ;  and  therefore,  it  ia 
pafticnlarly  (aid  here  (difierently  from  what  is  faid  of  the  general  lefor- 
fcAion)  that  their  bodies  arofe ;  becaufe  they  were  the  £1109  that  weae 
then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  moment  before  they  rofe. 

fint  your  lordfhip  endeavours  to  prove  it  mnft  oe  the  bxot  body :  and' 
let  Of  gfai|t  that  your  lordihip,  nay,  and  othen  too,  think  vou  have  proved 
it  nulTbe  the  (ame  body ;  Will  you  thecefoie  (a^,  fhat  he  holds  what  is 
anconfiflent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  pever  fteo  this  yonv 
Jofdihip's  interpretation  of  the  fcriptnre,  nor  your  reafiaos  for  the  (ame 
body,  in  your  fenfe  of  fame  bod^ ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  tlMnn,  yet  not  ifti* 
dcrftanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the 
fonptore  propofea  to  him,  viz.  That  at  the  laft  day  the  dead  (hall  he 
naicdt  without  determining  whether  it  (hall  be  with  tlie  very  (ame  bo» 
dfes  or  no  ? 

I  know  your  k>id(hip  pretends  not  to  ere6l  your  particular  interpftta- 
lions  of  fcripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  you  do  not,  he  that  bq^ 
lieves  the  dead  (hall  be  raifed,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  tlie 
foriptuie  propo(es ;  and  cannot  be  accnfed  of  holding  any  thing  incoo* 
fiftcat  with  it,  if  it  (hoold  happen,  that  what  he  hokis,  is  inconfifieat 
with  another  popofition,  viz.  That  the  dead  (hall  be  raifed  with  the 
fiuae  bodies,  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe,  which  I  do  not  find  propo(cd  10 
Holy  Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

fint  your  lordihip  argues,  it  mnSt  be  the  fame  body ;  which,  aa  yon 
explain  (ame  body  -f-,  b  not  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  the  fame  particles  of 
autter,  that  the  finner  had  at  the  time  of  the  coBmi(fioa of  Us  (tns^ 
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but  that  it  mufl  be  the  fame  material  fubftance  which  was  vitallv  amted 
ID  the  foul  here;  i.  e.  as  I  underftand  it,  the  fame  indiviaual  par* 
deles  of  matter,  which  were,  fome  time  or  other  during  bis  life  hat, 
vitally  united  to  his  fouL 

Year  firft  argument  to  prove,  that  it  muft  be  the  fame  body  in  this 
fofe  of  the  fame  body,  is  taken  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  All 
that  are  in  the  graves  ihall  hear  his  voice,  and  (hall  come  forth,  -f  From 
whence  your  lord(hip  argues.  That  thefe  words,  all  that  ate  in  their 
friaves,  relate  to  no  other  fubftance  than  what  was  united  to  the  fool  in 
Ete ;  becaufe  a  different}  fubftance  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves. 
^nd  to  come  out  of  them.  Which  words  of  vour  loidfhip's,  if 
they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  foul  too  is  lodged  itk  the  grave, 
and  raifed  out  of  it  at  the  laft  day.  For  your  lordftiip  fays.  Can  a  dif« ' 
ferent  fubft?.nce  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them  ?  So 
that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  No 
ether  fubftance  being  raiied,  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no  other  fub- 
ilance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what  beine  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave; 
and  no  other  fubftance  coming  out  of  uie  grave,  but  what  was  in  the 
grave ;  any  one  mull  conclude,  that  the  foul,  unlcfs  it  be  in  the  giave« 
will  make  no  part  of  the  perfon  that  is  raifed ;  nnlefs,  as  your  lordfliip 
argues  againft  me  %*  ^o^  <^"  make  it  out,  that  a  fubftance  which  ne 
was  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  foul  is  no  fuhfhmoe. 

But  {letting  afide  the  fubftance  of  the*<bul,  another  thing  that  will  n 

any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words 
be  neceifarily  to  be  received  as  their  true  fenfe,  is.  That  it  will  not  be 
verv  cafily  reconciled  to  your  faying  ||,  you  do  not  mean  by  the  iane 
body,  'llie.  fame  individual  particles  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
^ath.  And  yet,  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words»  you  can 
mean  no  other  panicles  but  fuch  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ; 
becaule  you  mean  no  other  fubftance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave ; 
and  no  fubftance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  fay,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave;  and  I  think,  your  lordftiip  will  not  fay,  that  the  particles  that 
were  fcparate  from  the  body  by  perfpiration  before  the  point  of  death, 
fserc  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordftiip,  1  find,  has  an  anfwer  to  this,  viz.  §  That  I:^  com* 
paring  this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  savioai 
above  quoted  I  are  to  be  underftood  of  tl>e  fubftance  of  the  body,  to 
which  the  foul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  lord(hip  writ,  of) 
thefe  individual  particles,  i.  e.  thofe  individual  particles  that  are  in  the 
grave  at  the  refurre^^ion.  For  fo  they  muft  be  read,  to  make  your  lord* 
fliip's  fenfe  entire,  and  to  the  purpofe  of  your  anfwer  here :  and  then, 
mechinks,  this  laft  fenfe  of  our  Saviour's  words  given  by  your  Iord(hip, 
wholly'overturns  the  feufc  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where 
from  thefe  words  you  prcfs  the  belief  of  the  refurre^ion  of  the  fame 
body,  by  this  ilrong  argument,  that  a  fubllancc  could  not,  upon  hearing 
the  voice  of  Chrilf,  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the 
grave.  7hrrc  (as  far  as  I  can  undcrftand  your  wotds)  your  lordihip  ar- 
gues, tliat  uur  b;iviour's  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  particles  in 
the  grave,  unlefs,  as  your  lordftiip  fays,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  fub- 
fianc::  wiiich  never  was  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  \u    And  hexe  yout 
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loidfliip  expitfly  fay^s,  That  oar  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  underftood 
of  the  fubftance  of  that  body,  to  which  the  ibul  was  [at  any  timel 
united,  and  not  to  thofe  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave.  Which 
pot  together,  feems  to  mst  to  fay,  I'hat  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be 
underftood  of  thofe  particles  only  that  arc  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  thofe 
ptfticles  only  whioh  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  alfo,  which  have 
at  any  tinie  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  but  never  were  in  the 
grave. 

•  The  next  text  your  lordfhip  brin^  to  -make  the  rcfurreftion  of  the 
fame  body,  in  your  fenfe,  an  article oi  faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul; 
^  For  we  muft  all  appear  before  the  judgment  feat  of  Chrift,  that  everjr 
flae  may  receive  the  things  done  in  hb  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  To  which  your  lordfhip  fubjoinst 
thb  quedion  :  Can  thefe  words  be  underftood  of  any  other  material  fub- 
ftance, but  that  body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done?  Anfwer.  A 
Bun  may  fufpend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  to  be,  that 
a  (inner  (hall  fuflfer  for  his  ftns  in  the  vciy  fame  body  wherein  he  com- 
nitted  them ;  becaufe  St,  Paul  does  not  fay  he  (hall  have  the  verv  fame 
body  when  he  fufiers,  that  he  had  when  he  fmned.  The  apoftle  (ays 
uuieed,  done  in  his  body.  The  body  he  had,  and  did  tilings  in,  at  five 
«r  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as  much  as  that,  which  he  did 
things  in  at  fifty,  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  very  fame 
-body  at  thofe  different  ages :  and  fo  will  the  body,  which  he  (hall  have 
after  the  refurredion,  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  very  fame  widi 
that^  which  he  had  at  five,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty.  He  that  at  threefcore 
it  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  murder  he  committed  at  twenty,  is  puni(hed 
fat  what  he  did  in  his  body,  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  tjody  ac 
direefcore,  be  not  the  fame,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame  individual  par- 
tides  of  matter,  that  that  body  was,  which  he  had  forty  years  before. 
When  your  lordihip  has  refolved  with  yourfeif,  what  that  fame  iromn- 
table  he  is,  which  at  the  laft  judgment  (hall  receive  the  things  done  in 
bis  body,  your  lordihip  will  eafHy  fee,  that  the  body  he  had  when  an 
embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marry- 
ing a  wife,  and  when  bed-rid  dying  of  a  confumption,  and  at  laft,  which 
be  (hall  have  after  his  refurretUon,  are  each  of  them  his  body,  though 
Mther  of  them  be  the  fame  body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

fiot  farther,  to  your  lordftiip's  queftion.  Can  thefe  words  be  underftood 
of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  body  in  which  thefe  things 
were  done?  I  anfwer,  llicfc  words  of  St«  Paul  may  be  underftood  6t 
another  material  fubftance,  than  that  b^dy  in  which  thefe  things  were 
dene,  becaufe  your  lordftiip  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  a  ftrong  reafon  to 
to  nnderftand  them.  Your  lordihip  fays,  %  '^^^  y^"  ^^  "o'  ^y  ^be 
lane  particles  of  matter,  which  the  finner  had  at  the  vet)'  time  of  the 
pxnmiflion  of  his  fins,  (hall  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day.  And  your  lordihip 
gives  this  reafon  tor  it;  ||  For  then  a  long  finner  muft  have  a  vaft  body, 
cooftdering  the  continued  fpending  of  parciclcs  by  perfpiration.  Now, 
By  lord,  if  the  apoiile's  words,  as  your  lordftiip  would  ar^ue,  cannot  be 
underftood  of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  Ixxiy  m  which  thde 
things  were  done ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of  fome 
4pf  the  particles  that  at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  fame  material  fub- 
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fiance,  or  die  fiune  bodf;  it  will,  I  think,  thence  feDov,  that  ctthef 
the  finner  taoA  have  all  the  fame  individual  paitidea  vitallj  united  to  hii 
fad  whoi  he  is  railed,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  foul  when  he 
finned ;  or  elfe  St*  Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  nndeiflood  to  mean  die 
fiune  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For  if  there  were  other  par* 
deles  of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein  the  things  were  done*  than  in  diat 
which  is  raifedt  that  which  is  raiied  cannot  be  the  lame  body  in  which 
diey  were  done :  nnlefs  that  alone,  which  has  juft  all  the  (ame  individml 
particles  when  any  adion  is  done,  bein^  the  iame  body  wherein  it  was 
done,  that  alfo,  which  has  not  the  fame  individual  particles  wherein  ^aC 
lAion  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  body  wherem  it  wasdme;  which  is 
in  efied  to  make  the  £une  body  fometimes  to  be  the  fiune,  and  fj'ww^^iiiff 
Slot  the  fame. 

Your  lordfliip  thinks  it  fniGces  to  make  the  iame  body,  to-have  not  al!, 
but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  fuch  as  were  fbtnetime  or  ofte*  yi* 
tally  united  to  the  foul  before;  but  fuch  a  body,  made  np  of  part  of  ^ 

Erticles  fome  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  is  ix>  more  dx 
ne  body  wherein  the  anions  were  done  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  lay 
finiier's  hie,  than  that  is  the  fame  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  cr 
three  quarters  of  the  fame  particles,  that  made  it  up,  are  wanting.  Fbc 
example,  A  finner  has  arod  here  in  his  body  an  hundred  years;  he  ii 
laifcd  at  the  laft  day,  but  with  what  body  ?  The  fame,  fi^yonr  kndfidp^ 
that  he  aded  in ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  fiiys,  he  muft  receive  the  things  dom 
in  his  body.  What  therefore  muft  his  body  at  the  rcfurredlion  confift  of? 
Muft  it  confift  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vita^f 
united  to  his  foul  ?  For  they,  in  fucceffion,'  have  all  of  them  made  ip 
his  body  wherein  he  did  thefe  thin^ :  No,  fays  your  lordfliip,  *  thU 
would  make  bis  body  too  vail ;  it  fuffices  to  make  the  lame  body  ia 
which  the  things  were  done,  that  it  confifts  of  fome  6f  the  particles,  aad 
no  other,  but  fuch  as  were,  fome  time  during  his  life,  vitally  united  to 
bis  foul.  But  accordinfi;  to  this  account,  his  body  at  the  lefurreAioB 
being,  as  your  lordfhip  ieems  to  limit  it,  near  the  fame  fize  it  was  il 
Ibme  part  of  hb  life,  it  will  be  no  more  the  fame  body  in  which  tbe 
things  were  done  in  the  diflant  pnrts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  fiuiB 
body,  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  mat- 
ter that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example.  Let  his  body 
at  fifty  years  old  confift  of  a  million  of  parts :  five  hundred  thoufimd  St 
Icaft  of  thofe  parts  will  be  difierent  from  thofe  which  made  up  his  bodf 
at  ten  years,  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  partidc>» 
that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  feafon  of  his  life,  or  is 
gather  them  promifcuouny  out  of  thofe  which  at  different  times  have  foe* 
cefljvely  been  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  they  will  no  more  make  the  frwe 
body,  which  was  his,  wherein  fome  of  his  actions  were  done,  than  that  il 
the  fame  body,  whidi  has  but  half  the  fame  particles :  and  yet  all  yoot 
lordfhip's  argument  here  for  the  fame  body,  is,  becaufe  St.  Paul  iays  it 
muft  be  his  body,  in  which  thcfe  things  were  done ;  which  it  coda  not 
be,  if  any  other  fubftancc  were  joined  to  it,  i.  e.  if  any  other  ptrtscks  of 
matter  made  up  the  body,  which  were  not  vitally  united  to  the  Ibul  when 
ihe  a^ion  was  done. 
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Again,  your  lordlhip  fa3r8y  *<  That  yon  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual 
puticles  [ihall  make  up  the  body  at  the  refum6tion]  which  were  united 
•t  the  point  of  death,  for  there  niuft  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a 
fingering  difeafe,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  confamption.'  Becaufe,  it  is 
fikely»  your  lordlhip  thinks  thefe  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wafted,  wi- 
thered body,  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump,  ftrong, 
ipigonas,  well-fized  body,  as  it  has  pleafed  your  lordlhip  to  proportion 
out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the  refurrc^on;  and  therefore  fome 
lisiall  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  foul, 
Ihall  be  realFumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lordlhip  judges 
convenient;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  Ihall  be  left  out,  to  avoid  me 
making  his  body  more  vaft  than  your  lordlhip  thinks  will  be  fit,  as  ajp« 
pears  by  thefe  your  lordlhip's  words  immediately  following,  viz.  \  *  That 
you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particles  the  finner  had  at  the  very  time  of  com* 
mifiion  of  his  fins ;  for  then  a  long  finner  muft  have  a  vaft  body/ 

But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  muft  an  embryo  do,  who  dying  withia 
a  few  hoars  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  has  no  parti- 
dea  of  matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his 
body  of  that  fize  and  proportion  which  your  lordihip  feems  to  require 
in  Mxlies  at  the  refurrection }  Or  muft  we  believe  he  Ihall  remain  con* 
teitc  with  that  fmall  pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  imporfed  body  to 
eternity,  becaufe  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  bdieve  the  refurredion  of  the 
Tory  fame  body,  i.  e.  made  up  of  only  fuch  panicles  as  have  been  vi* 
taflly  united  to  the  foul  ?  For  it  muft  be  fo,  as  your  lordlhip  fap,  %  *  That 
life  is  the  icfult  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body/  it  will  follow,  that  the 
body  of  an  embiyo  dying  in  the  womb  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
tboofandth  part  of  any  ordinary  man.  For  fince  from  the  firft  coa- 
ception  and  oeffinnine  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  *  life  is  the  refult  of 
the  union  of  the  foul  with  the  body ;'  an  embiyo,  that  Ihall  die  either 
\ff  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident,  prefently 
mer  it  has  life,  muft,  according  to  yonr  lordlhip's  do^ne,  remain  a 
nui  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity ;  becaufe  there  are  not  particles  of 
ttMtttr,  formerly  united  to  his  foul,  to  make  him  biglfe^  and  no  other 
cm  be  made  ale  of  to  that  porpofe :  though  whtt  ^Siter  congruity  the 
feol  hath  with  any  panicles  of  matter  which  weie  %mim  vitally  united  to 
it,  but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  bath  with  particles  of  mattrr  which 
it  was  never  united  to,  weald  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that  ftiould  be 
vflmanded* 

'  By  thefe  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  confeqaences,  one  may  fee  what 
fervice  they  do  to  religion,  and  the  Chriftian  doArine,  who  raifequelt 
lions,  and  make  articles  of  faith  about  the  refarredlion  of  the  fame  bod^, 
where  the  fcripture  fays  nothing  of  the  fame  body ;  or  if  it  does,  it  u 
with  no  fmall  reprimand  ||  to  thofe  who  make  fuch  an  inquiry.  *  fiut 
fime  men  will  fay.  How  are  the  dead  raifed  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  \  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  foweft,  is  not  quickened,  except 
itaie.  And  that  which  thoa  foweft,  thoo  foweft  not  that  body  that 
iiaU  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  fome  other 
grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  hhn/  Words,  I 
flioold  think,  fumcient  to  deter  us  from  determining  anv  thing  for  or 
i^ainft  the  fame  body's  being  raifed  at  the  laft  day.    It  fuffices,  that  all 
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the  dead  (hall  be  raifed,  and  every  one  appear  and  anfwer  for  the  things 
^one  in  his  life,  and  receive  according  to  the  things  he  has  done  in  hit 
body^  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  faid  no* 
thing  inconfiftent  herewith,  I  prefume  may  and  niuil  be  acqaitted  from 
bebg  guilty  of  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refunedioa 
of  the  dead. 

But  your  lordihip,  to  prove  the  rcTurredlion  of  the  fame  body  to  be 
an  article  of  faith,  farther  a(ks,  *  '  How  could  it  be  (aid,  if  any  other 
fubftance  be  joined  to  the  foul  at  the  refurre^^ion,  as  its  body»  that  thejf 
were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  ?'  Anfw.  Juft  as  it  Biay  be  iaid 
of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another  ful^iice 
joined  to  his  foul,  than  he  bad  at  twenty  ;  that  the  murder  or  dninkcn- 
nefs  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  tlie  body :  how  *  by 
the  body'  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  fee. 

Your  lordfhip  adds,  *  and  St.  Paul's  difpute  about  the  manner  of  raifing 
the  body,  might  foon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  neceility  of  the  (aate 
body.'  Anfw.  When  I  underftand  what  argument  there  is  in  thefe  words 
to  prove  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  without  the  mixture  of  one 
new  atom  of  matter,  I  (hall  know  what  to  fay  to  it.  In  the  me^a  time 
this  I  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  (hort  an  end  to  all 
difputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  faid,  that  there  was  a  neccfliiy  of 
of  the  fame  body,  or  that  it  fhould  be  the  fame  body. 

The  next  text  of  fcripture  you  bring  for  the  fame  body  is,  i  '  If  there 
be  no  refurre^ion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Chrift  raifed.'    From  which 
your  lord(hip  argues,  \  *  It  feems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raifed  as  his 
%vas.'    I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raifed  as  Chrift  was ;  for  elfe  hii 
refurrc^tion  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  mankind.     But  I  do  not  fee  how  it 
follows,  that  they  (hall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  Chrift  was 
raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  your  lord(hip  infers  in  thefe  words  an- 
vexed ;  *  And  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his  body  was  the  fame 
material  fubftance  which  was  united  to  his  foul  before  ?'  I  anfwer.  None 
at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  diftingui(hing  lineaments  and  marks, 
yea,  and  the  fame  wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.     If  there* 
lore  your  lord(hip  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being  raifed  as  his  was. 
That  they  muft  keep  proportion  with  his  in  famenefs ;   then  we  muft  be^ 
lieve,  that  every  man  (hall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  lineaments  and  other 
jsotes  of  diftin^Uon  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds^ 
yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo  rai(ed  ;  which  foaam 
to  me  fcarce  reconcileable  with  what  your  lordihip  fays,  J|  of  a  fat  mait 
falling  iueo  a  confumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  conGft  or  no  with  your  lord(hip's  meaning  in  that 
place^  this  to  me  feems  a  confequence  that  will  need  to  be  better  proved, 
riz.  That  our  bodies  muft  be  raifed  the  fame,  juft  as  our  Saviour's  was : 
becau(e  St.  Paul  fays,  '  if  there  be  no  refurredion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not 
Chrift  riien.'  For  it  may  be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift  is  rifen^  and 
therefore  there  (hall  be  a  refurredion  of  the  dead ;  and  yet  this  may  not 
be  a  good  confeocence,  Chrift  was  raifed  with  the  fame  body  he  had  at 
his  death,  theretore  all  men  (hall  l)c  raifed  with  the  fame  body  they  had 
at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lordftiip  fays  concerning  a  fat  maa 
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dying  of  a  confumption.     But  the  cafe  I  think  far  di^rcnt  betwixt  oar 
Saviour,  and  thofe  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day. 

I.  His  body  faw  not  corruption,  and  therefore  to  give  him  another 
body  new  moulded,  mixed-  with  other  particles,  which  were  not  coo* 
tained  in  it  as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  intire  as  it  was  laid  there, 
had  been  to  deftroy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any  need. 
But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's  body  long  fmce  diHblved 
mod  mouldered  into  duft  and  atoms  (whereof  poflibly  a  great  part  roajr 
bavc  nndergone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into  other  concretions ; 
even  in  the/ bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  particles  of  matter  mixecl 
'with  them,  may  not  ferve  to  make  his  body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture 
of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  compaft 
of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reafon  can  be  given. 

This  may  ferve  to  ihow,  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour^t 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  refurredion ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  ac 
the  laft  day  have  (cveral  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  anv  incon- 
venience :  fmce  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  foul  is  his  body, 
ss  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  bom^  or  in  any 
other  part  of  his  life. 

2.  In  thetiext  place,  the  fize,  (hape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  onr  Sa- 
mor's  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into  which  doubting  Thomas  put  hit 
fingers  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raifed  body  of  our  Saviour. 
the  fame  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  convidion  to  his  difciples,  ItQ 
whom  he  (hewed  himfelf,  and  who  were  to  be  witnefles  of  his  refur- 
fe^Hon,  that  their  mailer,  the  very  fame  man,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  and  raifed  again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and 
cat  before  them  after  he  was  rifen,  to  give  them  in  all  poinu  full  fatif- 
la^on  that  it  was  really  he,  the  fame,  and  not  another,  nor  a  fpeflre  or 
apparition  of  him :    though  1  do  not  think  your  lordfhip  will  thence 
aigue,  that  becaufe  others  are  to  be  raifed  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  ne- 
c&ry  to  believe,  that  becaufe  he  eat  after  his  refurredlion,  others  at  the 
laft  day  (hall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raifed  from  the  dead ;  which 
^ms  to  me  as  good  an  argument,  as  becaufe  his  undiiFojved  Ixxfy  was 
niied  out  of  the  grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay  intire,  without  the  mixture 
of  any  new  particles;  therefore  the  corrupted  and  confumed  bodies  of 
the  dead,  at  the  refurredion,  (hall  be  new  framed  only  out  of  thofe 
fcittered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  fouls,  without 
the  kaft  mixture  of  any  one  fingle  atom  of  new  matter.    But  at  th^ 
hdk  day,  when  all  men  are  raifed,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  aiTured  of 
any  one  particular  man's  refurred^ion.    It  is  enough  that  every  one  (hall 
appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  receive  according  to  what 
he  hdd  done  in  his  former  life ;  but  in  what  fort  of  body  he  (hall  ap- 
pear, or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  fcripture  having  faid  nothings 
biK  chat  it  (hall  be  a  fpiritual  body  raiied  in  incorruption,  it  is  not  for 
ne  CO  determine. 

Your  lordihip  a(ks,  *  *  Were  they  [who  faw  our  Saviour  after  his  refur- 
ifAion]  witneues  only  of  fome  material  fpblUnce  then  united  to  his 
^biU  V  In  anfwer,  1  beg  your  lordlhip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppofe 
ouj  Saviour  W4S  to  bg  known  to  be  the  fame  man  (to  the  wUftcfTc^  that 
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wcirc  to  ice  him,  and  tcftify  his  refurre^ion)  by  his  fonl,  that  conld  nei- 
ther be  fecn  or  known  to  be  the  fame  j  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be 
feen,  and  by  the  difcernible  flru^ure  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be 
the  fame?  When  your  lordftiip  has  refolved  that,  all  that  you  (ay  in  chic 
page  will  anfwcr  itfelf.  But  becaufe  one  man  cannot  know  another  to  be 
the  fame,  but  by  the  outward  vifible  lineaments,  and  fenfible  marks  he 
has  been  worn  to  be  known  and  dii^inguifhed  by,  will  your  lordihip 
therefore  argue»  That  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  lad  day,  who  gives  to  eadi 
nan,  whom  he  raifes,  his  new  body,  Ihall  not  be  able  to  know  who  b 
who,  unlefs  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  juft  of  the  fame  figure^ 
£ze,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very  fame  individual  panicles  he 
had  in  his  former  life  ?  Whether  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  .refor- 
Tcd^ion  of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faiths  contributes  roach  to 
the  ftrengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the  rcfurredioo  of  the 
dead,  I  Aiall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  refurreftion  of  the  fame  bodj,  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  your  lordihip  fays,  *  *  But  the  apoftle  iniifts  upon  the  le- 
ftirre^ion  of  Chrift,  not  merely  as  an  ai^ument  of  the  poflibility  of 
ours,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it;  -f  becaufe  he  rofe^  as  the  firft-fraits; 
Chrift  the  fir(l«fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Chriil's  at  hb   coming* 
Anfw.  No  doubt,  the  refurred^ion  of  Chriil  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  our  refurre^Hon.    But  is  it  therefore  a  proot  of  the  refurredtion  of- 
the  fame  body,  confifting  of  the  fame  individual  particles  which  concur* 
fed  to  the  making  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  }  I  confefs  I  fee  no  fuch  coniequence. 
•  But  your  lordihip  goes  on :  }  *  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  ob4e6fons  is 
men's  minds  about  tne  fefurredtion  of  the  fame  body;  and  it  la  of  gieit 
confequence  as  to  this  article,  to  fhow  upon  what  grounds  he  proceeds. 
'  But  fome  men  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifed  up,  and  with  wnat  body 
do  they  come  ?'  Firft,  he  (hows,  that  the  feminal  parts  of  plants  are 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God,  in  the  n»D- 
ner  of  their  vegetation.'     Anfwer.  I  do  not  perfeftly  underftand,  what  it 
b  *  for  the  femmal  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  or- 
dinary Providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation  ;  or  elfc 
perhaps,  I  fhould  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the  proof  of  the  refur- 
icftion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordihip's  fcnfe. 

It  continues,  ||  •  They  fow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  fome  other 
crain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  him,  and  to  every 
Iced  his  own  body.  Here,  fays  your  lordfhip,  is  an  identity  of  the  ma- 
terial fubiUnce  fuppofed.'  It  may  be  fo.  But  to  me  a  diverfity  of  the 
material  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  the  component  particles,  is  here  fuppoied.  Of 
in  direcl  words  faid.  For  the  words  of  St.  Paul  taken  all  together*  run 
thus,  ^  «  Thai'  which  thou  fowcft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  which  (hall 
be,  but  bare  grain ;'  and  fo  on,  as  your  lordfhip  has  fet  down  in  the 
remainder  of  them.  From  which  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural  argu^' 
ment  feems  to  me  to  ftand  thus  :  If  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  earth  in 
fowing,  is  not  that  body  which  (hall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  put  vm 
the  grave,  is  not  that,  i.  e.  the  fame  body  that  (hall  be. 


*  ad  Anfw.  ■       +  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23.        t  zd  Anfw;         ||  Ibid. 
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But  your  lorddiip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  body  by  the(e  three  Grrek 
words  of  the  text,  t«  Ihcf  cu^,  which  your  lordfhip  interprets  thuti, 
•  *  That  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.*  Anfwer.  Indeed  by  thofc 
Greek  words  to  (Jiof  cu-iau,  whether  our  tranflators  have  rightly  rendered 
them  *  his  own  body/  or  your  lordfhip  more  rightly  *  that  proper  body 
which  belongs  to  it/  I  formerly  underftood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the 
produdion  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  from  feed,  God  continued  every 
Ipecies  diftind^;  fo  that  from  grains  of  wheat  fown,  root,  ftalk,  blade^ 
ear,  grains  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  not  thofe  of  barley ;  and  fo 
of  the  red,  which  I  took  x%  be  the  meaning  of  ■  to  every  feed  his  owa 
body/  No,  faysjyoor  lordfhip,  ihefe  words  prove,  That  to  every  plant 
of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  pro- 
per body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that 
was  fown.  Anfwer.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  underfland ;  bccaufe  I  do 
not  underfland  hew  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  fame  with  xvftnx)\ 
fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual  grains ;  for  fuch  foroctimes  is  the  in- 
creafe.  • 

fiut  your  lordfhip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  lordfhip,  +  '  Every  feed 
havine  that  body  in  little,  which  is  after\i'ards  fo  much  enlarged ;  and 
in  grain  the  feed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination ;  bqt  it  hath  its 
proper  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  fame  body  with  that  which 
|t  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lohes,  as  other 
leeds  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  mof(  accurate  obfervations. 
chat  upon  feparating  the  membranes,  thcfe  feminal  parts  are  difcfrneci 
in  them  ;  wnich  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  com. 
In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  your  lordfhip  fuppofcs 
that  a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fiuid  times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  continue  the 
ftine  body ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  underfland. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  fo  ;  and  that  the  plant,  in  its 
fall  growth  at  harvcfl,  incrcafed  by  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  as 
much  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in 
the  grain  that  was  fown,  was  the  vtxy  fame  bod^ ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  your  lordfhip  will  fay,  that  every  minute,  mfenfible,  and  incon* 
ceivably  fmall  grain  of  the  hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  litde 
organized  feminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  fame  with  tha( 
grain  which  contains  that  whole  feminal  plant,  and  all  thpfe  invifible 
crains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  fame  with  ^a 
bandrod,  and  an  hundred  diflindl  grains  the  fame  with  one:  which  I  (ball 
be  able  t«  aflent  to,  when  J  can  conceive,  that  all  the  wheat  in  the  worid 
|s  but  one  grain.  "7 

For  I  bneech  you,  my  lord,  confider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  fpcAt  - 
of:  it  is  plain  he  fpeaks  of  that  which  is  fown  and  dies,  i.  e.  the  griin 
that  the  hufhandman  takes  out  of  his  bam  tp  fow  in  his  field.  And' 
of  this  ^rain  St.  Paul  fays,  *  that  it  is  nptthat  body  that  fhallbe.'  Thefe 
two,  VIZ.  ^  that  which  is  fown,  and  that  body  that  (hall  be,'  are  all  the 
bodies  that  St.  Pjiul  here  fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  pgrcemcj»i  or  differ- 
ence of  men's  bodies  after'me  rcfurrrd^ion,  with  thofc  they  had  before 
they  died.  Now,  1  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lordfhip,  which  of  th^fc  two 
}s  thai  little  invilible  fetninal  plant,  which  your  lordihip  here  fpeaks  of  ^ 

•  2d  Anfw.  +  Ibid, 
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Does  yodr  lordihip  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  Town  \  But  that  is  noC 
what  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of;  he  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  litde 
plants  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  chefe  words,  *  that  which  thoo  fowcft/ 
for  that  he  fays  muft  die :  but  this  little  embryonated  plant,  contained  ki 
the  feed  that  is  fown,  dies  not :  or  does  your  lordihip  mean  by  \x^  *  the 
body  that  (hall  be?'  But  neither  by  thefe  words,  <  the  body  that  (hall  be,' 
can  St.  Paul  be  fuppofed  to  denote  this  infeniible  little  embryonated 
plant ;  for  that  is  already  in  being,  contained  in  the  feed  that  u  fowo« 
and  therefore  could  not  be  fpoken  of  und  r  the  name  of  the  body  that  Audi 
be.  And  therefore,  1  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  youjr  lord- 
ihip to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  not,  and 
to  make  that  the  fame,  or  not  the  fame  with  any  other,  when  thoic  which 
St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  thefe  two  vifible  fo>fibie 
bodies,  the  grain  fown,  and  the  com  grown  up  to  ear ;  with  neither  of 
which  this  infenQble  embryonated  plant  can  be  the  fame  body,  unlcfs  an 
infeniible  body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  a  fenfible  body,  and  a  little 
body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  one  ten  thoufand,  or  an  hundred  thou- 
sand times  as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I  confefs,  I  fee  not  the  refonec- 
tion  of  the  fame  body  proved,  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  an 
article  of  faith. 

Your  lordihip  goes  on :  *  *  St.  Paul  indeed  faith.  That  we  fow  not  that 
body  that  ihall  be  ;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perf<^Etioa 
tA  it.'  Here  my  underftandmg  fails  me  again :  for  1  cannot  underftand 
St.  Paul  to  fav,  That  the  fame  identical  ienfible  grain  of  .wheat,  which 
ivas  fown  at  feed -time,  is  the  very  fame  with  every  grain  of  wheat  ia 
the  eay  t  harvef^,  that  fprang  from  it :  yet  fo  I  mull  underiland  it,  to 
make  n  prove,  that  the  fame  fenfible  body,  that  is  laid  in  the  grave,  (hall 
be  the  very  fame  with  that  which  ll^all  be  raifed  at  the  refurre^lion.  For 
I  do  not  know  of  any  feminal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead  car* 
cafe  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  in  feeds,  having 
irs  proper  organical  parts,  (hall  afterwards  be  enlarged,  and  at  there* 


by  the  Providence  of  God,'  whereby  the  fame  ph 
get  itfelf;  nor  ever  heard,  that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  dcfigned  t0 
produce  tlie  fame  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  diftinA 
i.idividuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the  fame  fpecirs. 

Your  lordihip's  next  words  are,  +  •  And  although  there  be  fuch  a  dif- 
ference from  the  grain  itfelf,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfert  corn,  with 
root,  (lalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  outward  appearance  not 
to  be  the  fame  body  ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  feminal  and  organical  parts 
it  is  as  much  the  fame,  as  a  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  with  the  embryo 
in  the  womb.'  Anfwcr.  It  does  not  appear  by  any  thing  I  can  find  in 
the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  conipared  the  body  produced,  with  the  fe- 
minal and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it  fprang  from,  but  with 
the  whole  fenfible  grain  that  was^rown.  Microfcopes  had  not  then  dif- 
covered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  {^^  :  and  fuppofing  it  ihould 
have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though  in  the  fcripture  we  find  little  re- 
velation of  natural  philofophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  per- 
fe^ly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  oT  |^o 

•  2d  Anfvv.  +  Ibid. 
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manner  of  ufe  to  them ;  nor  ferre  at  all  either  to  inilrufl  or  convince 
them.  But  granting  that  thofe  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it  as  well  a^Mr. 
Lewcnhoek  ;  yet  your  lordfhtp  theitby  proves  not  the  raifing  of  the  fame 
body ;  your  lordlhip  fays,  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [1  crave  leave  to  add 
body]  •  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  fame'  (fame  what,  I  ))efeech  your  lord- 
(hip  ?)  •■  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo 
in  the  womb,  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  lamf*  body,  I  think 
no  one  will  fay  ;  unlefs  he  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  a  body  that  is  noc 
the  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  fame  with  that  other ;  which  I 
think  no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas 
of  thinking  and  rrafoning^  he  has  learnt  to  fay>  that  a  part  aiKi  the  whole 
are  the  fame. 

Your  lordihip  goes  on,  *  '  And  although  many  arguments  may  be  ufed 
10  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame,  becaufe  life,  which  depends  upon 
the  courfe  of  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  refpiration,  and  nutrition,  is 
io  difierent  in  both  ft;)tcs ;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous, 
that  ihould  fcrioufly  affirm,  That  it  was  not  the  fame  man.  And  yout 
lordihip  fays,  I  grant  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  ia 
plants,  alters  not  the  identity  :  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in 
one  coher-nt  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity 
of  a  plant.'  Anfwer.  My  lord,  I  think  the  queftion  is  not  about  the  fame 
nan,  but  the  fame  body.  For  though  I  do  fay,  +  (fomewhat  differentl/ 
from  what  your  lordihip  fets  down  as  my  words  here)  *  1  hat  that  which  has 

*  foch  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  dillribute  nourifhment,  fo 
'  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,   and   leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant, 

*  in  which  confifls  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,  as 
^  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated 
'  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant:'  yet  I  do 
HOC  remember,  that  I  any  where  fay.  That  a  plants  which  was  once  no 
bigger  than  an  oaten  draw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom 
about,  is  the  fame  body,  though  it  be  dill  the  fame  plant. 

The  well- known  tree  in  Epping  Forefi,  called  the  King's  Oak,  which 
from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  nrft,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber 
in  if,  was  all  along  the  fame  oak,  the  very  fame  plant ;  but  nobody,  I 
think,  will  fay  that  it  was  the  fame  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton,  as  it 
was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce,  unlef<>  he  has  a  mind  to  fignalize 
himfelf  by  faying.  That  that  is  the -fame  body,  which  has  a  thoufand 
particles  of  difQ^rent  matter  ini^,  for  one  particle  ;hat  is  the  fame ;  which 
IS  no  better  than  to  fay.  That  a  thoufand  different  particles  are  hut  one 
and  the  fame  particle,  and  one  and  the  fame  particle  is  a  thoufand  diffe- 
rent particles ;  a  thoufand  times  a  greater  abUirdity,  than  to  fay  half  is 
whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  the  half;  which  will  be  im- 
proved ten  thoufand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  mnn  (hall  fay  (as  your 
lordihip  feems  to  me  to  argue  here)  1  hat  that  gre^t  oak  is  the  very  fame 
body  with  the  acorn  it  fprang  from,  becaufe  there  was  in  that  acorn  an 
oak  in  little,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  lordihip  e.xpreflls  it)  fo  much 
barged,  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree.  For  this  cmbr>'o,  if  I  may  f^ 
call  It,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hundredthy  or  perhaps  tlie  thou- 
fandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  ^com  being  not  the  th«.ifandth  part 
of  the  grown  oak,  ic  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn  and 
the  grown  oak  to  be  the  fanoe  body,  by  a  way  wbc^ein  \\  gannot  be 
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pretended,  that  above  ooe  panicle  of  an  huxklred  thQufiiod,  or  aaillioo, 
IS  the  fame  in  the  one  body*  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way 
of  reafooing,  it  will  follow^  that  a  nuHc  and  her  fucking  child  have  the 
fame  body,  and  be  paft  doubt,  that  a  mother  and  her  infant  have  the 
fame  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  oot  to  cftabUlh  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that  yoor 
lordfhip  fays  *  I  have  ilartcd,  which  is  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  moie 
doubtful  than  before.' 

And  now  I  deiire  your  lordfhip  to  confidcr  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  yoa 
in  the  preicnt  cafe,  to  quote  out  of  my  Kflay  theie  words,  ■  Tliac  par- 
'  taking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant ;'  fincc  the 
quedion  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of  a 
body :  it  being  a  >ery  different  thing  to  be  the  fame  plant,  and  to  be 
the  fame  body.  For  that  which  makes  the  fame  plant,  does  not  make 
the  fame  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  fame  coniinnod 
vegetable  life,  the  other  the  confiding  of  the  fame  namerical  par* 
ticTes  of  matter.  And  therefore  your  lordfhip's  inference  from  my  woids 
above  quoted,  in  thefe  which  youTubjoin  *,  feems  to  me  a  very  ftiai^ 
one,  viz.  *  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  fort  of  life,  the  identity  iscoo- 
iiftent  with  a  continued  (uccelTion  of  parts ;  and  fo  the  wheat  grown  op, 
is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  fown.'  For  I  believe,  if  wf 
words,  from  which  you  infer,  '  And  fo  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  fame 
lx>dy  with  the  grain  that  wasfown,*  were  put  into  a  fyllogifm,  thia  would 
liardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclufion. 

But  your  lordihipgoes  on  with  con fequence  upon  confequencc^  thongii 
I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  ever}'  where  to  fee  the  connexion^  till  yoa 
biing  it  to  the  refurre^ion  of  the  fame  body.  The  connexion  of  yoar 
lordlhip's  words  f  isas  followeth;  '  And  thus  the  alteration  of  the  parti 
of  the  body  at  the  jcfurrcdion,  is  confident  with  its  identity,  if  its  orga- 
niy^ation  and  Vih  l)C  the  fame ;  and  tliis  is  a  real  identity  of  the  boaj, 
which  depends  not  upon-confcioufnefe.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  to 
make  the  fame  body,  no  more  is  required,  but  redo  ring  life  to  the  orga- 
nized parts  of  it.*  If  the  quedion  were  about  raifing  tlic  fame  plant,  I 
do  not  fay  but  there  mi^ht  be  fome  appearance  for  n>aking  fuch  an  infe- 
rence from  my  words  as  this,  *  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  faae 
plant,  no  more  is  required,  but  to  rcdorc  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.' 
But  this  dcducHon,  wherein,  from  thofe  words  of  mine  that  fpeak  only 
of  the  identity  of  a  ptfint,  your  lordfhip  infers,  there  is  no  more  required 
to  make  the  fame  boay,  than  to  make  the  fame  plant,  being  too  fubtk 
for  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to  find  out. 

Your  lordfhip  goes  on  and  fays,  %  That  I  grant  likewife,  *  That  the 

*  identity  of  the  fame  man  confids  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  coo- 

*  tinued  life,  by  condantly  fleeting  particles   of  matter  in  fucceflioa> 

*  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body.'  Anfwer.  I  fpeak  in  thefe 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  fame  man,  and  your  lorddup  tltcnce  roundly 
concludes  ;  '  fo  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  fiimenefs  of  the  body.' 
But  your  lordfhip  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  thefe  two  founds,  man  and 
body,  to  dand  for  the  fame  thing.,  nor  the  identity  of  the  man  to  be  the 
fame  with  tjie  identity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lorddiip's  wi»ff?5.  ||  <  So  that  there  is  no  dif* 
£culty  as  to  the  famcnefs  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued  ;  and  if,  bjr 
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divine  power,  lUe  be  reftored  to  that  material  fubftance  which  was  before 
united,  by  a  reunion  of  the  foul  to  it,  there  is  no  reafon  to  deny  the  iden- 
tity of  the  body,  not  from  the  conicioufnefs  of  the  (bul,  but  from  that 
life  which  is  the  refult  of  thc^  union  of  the  foul  and  body/ 

If  I  underRand  your  lordfhip  right,  you  in  thefe  words,  from  the  paf- 
fa^s  above  quoted  out  ot  my  book,  argue,  that  from  thofe  words  of  mine 
it  will  follow.  That  it  is  or  may  be  the  fame  body,  that  is  raifed  at  the 
peforrc^ion.  If  fo,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip  has  then  proved*  That  my 
book  is  not  ineoi^iftent  with,  but  conformable  to  this  article  of  the  refur« 
fedtion  of  the  fame  body,  which  your  Iord(hip  contends  for,  and  will  have 
to  be  an  article  of  faith  :  for  though  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  the  fame 
bodies  (hall  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  yet  I  fee  nothing  your  lordfliip  hat 
faid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on  with  your  proofs  and  (ays,  *  '  But  St.  Paul 
ftill  fuppoies,  that  it  muft  be  that  material  fubftance  to  which  the  foul 
was  before  united.  For,  faith  he,  **  it  is  fown  in  corruption,  it  is  raifed 
in  incorruption :  it  is  fown  in  difhqnour,  .it  is  raifed  in  glonr :  it  is  fowa 
in  weakneis,  it  is  raiied  in  power  :  it  is  fown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed 
a  ilpiritoal  body."  Can  fnch  a  material  fubftance,  which  was  never  united 
Ao  the  body,  be  faid  to  be  Ibwn  in  corruption,  and  weaki^fs,  and  difhonour? 
Either,  therefore,  he  muft  fpeak  of  the  fame  body,  or  his  meanine  cannot 
\t  comprehended.'  I  anfwer,  '  Can  fuch  a  material  fubftance,  which  waa 
sever  laid  in  the  grave,  be  faid  to  be  fown,'  Sec,  ?  For  your  lordfhip  fays» 
+  '  You  do  not  i^y  the  (amc  individual  particles,  which  were  united  at-the 
point  of  death,  (hall  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day  /  and  no  other  particles  are 
Jaid  in  the  grave,  but  Aich  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either  there- 
fove  your  lordfhip  muft  fpeak  of  another  body,  different  from  that  which 
m»^  fown,  which  (hall  be  raifed,  or  elfe  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot 
be  compreheiided. 

Bat  whatever  be  your  meaning,  yonr  lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  St.  PauKa 
■leaning.  That  the  fame  body  fball  be  raifed,  which  was  fown,  in  thefe 
following  words,  ;|:  *  For  what  docs  all  this  relate  to  a  confcious  principle?' 
Anfw.  1  he  Scripture  being  exprefs,  that  the  fame  perfon  (hould  be  raifed 
and  appear  before  the  judgmenc^feat  of  Chrift,  that  tvciy  one  may  receive 
according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body ;  it  was  very  well  fuited  to 
common  apprehenfions  (which  refined  not  about  *  particles  that  had  been 
vitally  united  to  the  foal')  to  fpeak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to 
have  after  the  refurre^ion,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  fpeak  of  it  himielf.  For 
it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after  the  refurredion,  vteiy  one  ordi- 
Dtfily  fpeaks  of  his  body  as  the  iame,  though  in  a  ftrid  and  philofophical 
ieni^  as  your  lord(hip  ipeaks,  it  be  not  the  very  fame.  Thus  it  is  no 
impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay,  *  this  body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly 
firong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wafted,'  though  in  fuch  a  (enfe  as  yoa 
are  fpeaking  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  body.  Revelation  declares  nothing 
any  where  concerning  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordflup's  fenfc  of  the  fame 
body,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  thought  of.  Ihe  apoftle  directly 
propoies  nothing  for  or  a£ainft  the  fame  body,  as  neccfTary  to  be  believed : 
.that  which  he  is  plain  and  dired  in,  is  his  oppofing  and  condemning  fuch 
cofious  queftions  about  the  body,  which  could  kjyit  otily  to  perplex,  not 
to  confirm  what  was  material  and  neceifary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.  a  day 
of  judgment  and  retribution  to  men  inal'uture  ftate;  and  therefore  it  is 
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BO  wonder,  that  mentioning  their  bodies,  he  (hould  nfe  a  way  of  fpeaking 
fuitcd  to  vulvar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively  to  con* 
dude  any  thing  for  the  determining  of  this  qiieftion  (efpecially  againft 
expreflions  in  the  fame  difcourfe  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  iiac)  in 
a  matter  which,  as  it  aopears,  the  apoftle  thoaght  not  neceflary  to  deter- 
mine* and  the  fpirit  ot  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  cario« 
fity  in. 

But  your  lord(hip  fays,  *  '  The  apoflle  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  body  which 
was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  re- 
ftored  with  more  noble  qualities.'  I  wlfh  your  lordfhip  had  quoted  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body  that 
was  once  quickened;  they  would  '^^r^^fcntly  decide  this  qaeftion.  But 
your  lordihip  prores  it  by  thcfe  following  words  of  St.  Paul :  •  For  this 
corruption  rouft  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  muft  put  on  immor- 
f ality ;'  to  which  yoor  lordfhip  adds,  *  that  you  do  not  fee  how  be  conld 
more  exprefsly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  with  that  after 
the  refnrreftion.'  How  expreAy  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apotUe,  (hall  be  con* 
iidercd  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  pad  doubt,  that  your  lordihip 
Ixft  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  fee.  But  this  I  would  be  bold  to  iay, 
tbat  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  fo  many 
occafions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  neceifary  to  have  been  believed)  bot  iaia 
in  expreis  words  that  the  fame  bodies  (hould  be  railed,  every  ooe^  die^ 
who  thinks  of  it,  will  fee  he  had  moie  expreily  affirmed  the  identity  of 
die  bodies  which  men  now  have^  with  thofe  they  (ball  have  after  tha 
tcfarrc£\ion. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordihip's  period  +  is;  «  And  that  witKoat  any 
rcfpedl  to  the  principle  of  felf-confcioufnefs.'  Anf.  Thcfe  words,  1  doul* 
not,  have  fome  meaning,  bot  I  mud  own  I  know  not  what ;  cither  to- 
wards the  proof  of  the  refurre^ion  of  the  fame  body,  or  to  (how,  that  any 
thing  I  have  faid  concerning  felf-confcioufnefs,  is  inconitllent :  for  1  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  the  identity  of  body  con- 
fided in  felf-confcioufnefs. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordihip  concludes  thus :  %  *  And  ^ 
if  the  fcnpture  be  the  fole  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it.' 
JVly  lord,  to  make  the  concluiion  unqueflionable,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
words  mufl  run  thus:  '  And  fo  if  the  fcripture,  and  your  lordfhip's  inter- 
pretation of  it  be  the  fole  foundation  of  our  £iith,  the  rrfurrrdion  of  the 
fame  body  is  an  article  of  it.'  For,  with  fubmiffion,  ynur  lordihip  has 
neither  produced  exprefs  words  of  fcripture  for  it,- nor  lb  proved  that  to 
be  the  meaning  of  any  of  thofe  words  of  fcripture  which  you  have  pro- 
duced for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  fi;iccrcly  endea\o;:rs  to  under* 
ftand  the  fcripture,  cannot  but  find  himfclf  obliged  to  bvvicvt ,  as  ei- 
prefly,  •  that  the  fame  bodi-zs  of  the  dead,'  in  your  lor.lihlp*»  fcrtie,  (haH 
be  raifed,  as  •  that  the  dead  (hall  be  raind.'  And  T  rr  vc  leave  to  girc 
your  lordfhip  this  one  reafon  for  it.  I  le  who  r^«i.:s  w  irh  attention  this  dif- 
courfe of  St.  Paul  *i  where  he  difcoufics  of  the  refurre^lion,  will  fee, 
that  he  plainly  diilinguifhcs  between  tlie  dead  that  th.iH  no  raited,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is  uy^-)^  vrk^i^y  -a  are  the  nominative  caiesio 
K  ffyitrojlai,  {'ro'roir6i!tf'o»ia».  •y«.-6)jir«»1at,  all  a!or.^,  and  not  v'x'fjMia,  bodies; 
which  one  may  with  rcalbn  think  would  fomewhcrc  or  other  have  bccA 
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exprefled)  if  all  this  had  been  faid  to  propofe  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
the  very  fame  bodies  (hould  be  raifed.  l^he  fams  manner  of  fpeaking  the 
fpirit  of  God  obferves  all  through  the  Newr  Teftament,  where  it  is  faid» 
*  '  ruife  the  dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead»  the  refurre^ion  of  the 
dead.'  Nay,  thefe  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  f  urged  by  your  lordfliip 
lor  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  run  thus,  Ilairiic  ei  U  tok  /tiMi/t*iioic 

{tfif,  0ft  ^  T»  ^«vAa  «rpa|a»]f(  IK  avif^tv  xfuriMf.  Would  not  a  well- 
neaning  fearcher  of  the  fcriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here 
intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propofe  it  as  an  article  of 
faith,  necdfary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  fame  bodies 
of  the  dead  fhould  be  raifed  ;  would  not,  J  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  our  Saviour  meant  fo,  the  words  (hould  rather  have  oeen»  «i»W 
rd  a'MiAoix  a  it  tok  f*yq^(OK»  !•  c,  *  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves/ 
rather  than  *  all  who  are  in  the  graves ;'  which  muft  denote  perfoos,  and 
not  precifely  bodies? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  diftin^on  between  the  dead 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  fo  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this. 
I  Cor.  XV.  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  thefe  words 
of  the  apoftle,  |  <  But  fome  man  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raiftdf  And 
with  what  bodies  do  they  come  ?*  Which  words,  '  dead'  and  *  they/  if 
fnppofed  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  queftion  will 
ran  thus :  *  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raifed  ?  And  with  what  bodies  do 
the  dead  bodies  come?'  Which  feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  fenfe. 

This  therefore  bebg  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  fo  exprefly  to 
this  phraie,  or  form  of  ijpeaking  in  the  New  Teftament,  *  of  raifmg,  quick- 
ening, rifing,  refurredbon,  &c.  of  the  dead,'  where  the  refurre6lion  of 
the  lall  day  is  fpoken  of;  apd  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  but  ia 
aafwer  to  this  queftion,  *  With  what  bodies  ftiall  thofe  dead,  who  are 
raifed,  come?'  10  that  by  the  dead  cannot  precifely  be  meant  the  dead 
bodies :  I  do  not  iiee  bat  a  good  chriftian,  who  reads  the  fcripture  with 
an  intention  to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to  him  concerning  the 
lefarreAion,  may  acquit  himfelf  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  (hall  have  the  very  fame  bodies  or  no  i 
Which  fort  of  inquiry  the  apoftle,  by  the  appellation  he  beftows  here  on 
him  that  makes  it,  (eems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  (hall  think 
bimfelf  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  anfwer, 
fin4  the  determination  of  the  Apoftle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very 
fame  body;  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  body  fown,  is  not  that  body 
that  ftiall  be ;  that  the  body  raifed  is  as  different  from  that  which  wu 
laid  down,  as  the  fle(h  of  man  is  from  the  fle(h  of  beafts,  fiihes,  and  birds; 
or  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  are  different  one  from  another;  or  as  dif- 
ferent as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incor- 
roptible,  powerful,  fpiritual,  immortal  body ;  and  laftly,  as  different  as 
a  Dody  that  is  fleiii  and  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flr(h  and  blood ; 
'  for  fleih  and  blood  cannot,  fays  St.  Paul,  in  this  very  place,  ||  inherit  the 
kinedom  of  God:'  unlefs,  1  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in  St. 
^aw's  words,  can  be  fnppofed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver  thuasan  article  of 

*  Matt.  xxii.  31.   Mark  xii.  26.   John  v.  21.   A^  xvi.  7.    Rom.  in 
17.   2  Cor.  i.  9.  I  Theff.  iv.  14,  16. 
i  John  V.  a8;  29,  J  Vcr.  35.  B  V.  50. 
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faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  br  every  one,  via.  •  lliat  the  dead 
fhouid  be  raifed  with  the  very  fame  bodfes  that  they  had  before  in  this 
life*/  which  article  propofed  in  thefe  or  the  like  plain  and  exprcfs  woidi, 
could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meaneft  capacities,  nor  fol  con* 
tefi  in  the  rooft  perverfe  minds. 

Your  lordlhip  adds  in  the  next  words,  *  '  And  fo  it  hath  been  always 
nndetftood  by  the  chri(lian<:harch,  viz.  Thai  the  refurreAiop  of  the  fame 
body,  in  your  lordihip's  ienfe  of  the  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  faith.' 
Anlwer ,  What  the  chn(iian  church  has  always  anderftood,  u  beyond  my 
knowledge.  But  for  thofc  who  coming  fhort  of  your  lordihip's  great 
learning,  cannot  gather  thrir  articles  of  faith  from  the  underftanding  of 
all  the  whole  chriftian  church,  ever  iince  the  preaching  of  the  ^- 
pel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  chriftians,  1  thiidc  I  may  fay  niae 
hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thoufand)  but  are  forced  to  have  recoarfa  to 
the  fcripture  to  find  them  there,  I  do  iu>t  fee,  that  thev  will  eafily 
find  there  this  propofed  as  an  article  ai  faith,  that  there  ihul  be  a  refor* 
region  of  tiie  fame  body ;  but  that  tliere  fiiatl  be  a  refurce6Hon  of  the 
dead«  without  explicitly  determining.  That  they  ihall  be  raifed  with 
bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  fame  particles  which  were  once  vitally 
united  to  their  fools  in  their  former  life,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter ;  which  is  that  which  your  lordlhip  means  bf  the 
fame  body. 

fiot  fuppoiiiig  your  lordfhip  to  have  demonftrated  this  to  be  an  artide 
of  faith,  tnoueh  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that  all  that 
your  lordfhip  nas  faid  here,  makes  it  fo  much  as  probable ;  What  is  all 
this  to  me  ?  Ves^  fays  your  lordlhip  in  the  following  words,  f  *  My  idra 
of  perfonal  identity  is  incoofiftent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  fanM  body 
which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the  doArine  iS 
the  refurre^on.  But  any  material  fubftance  nnited  to  the  fanae^  principle 
of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body.' 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordihip's  which  I  am  obliged  to  anfwer 
to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  (hould  firfl  underftand  it,  before  I  anfairer  it  ?  Now 
here  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  '  to  make  a  thinjg  net  to  be  neccflaiy 
to  the  dodtrine  of  the  refnrrcdion.'  But  to  help  myfdf  out  the  beft  I  cao, 
with  a  guefs,  I  will  conjcdure  (which,  in  difputing  with  learned  men,  is 
not  very  fafe)  your  lordfhip's  meaning  is,  that  *  my  idea  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity makes  it  not  neceffary,'  that  for  the  raifing  the  fame  peHbn,  the  bo4y 
Ihould  be  the  fame. 

Your  lordihip's  next  word  is  *  but ;'  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply.  But 
what?  What  docs  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  do?  For  (bmethiog  of 
that  kind  the  advcrfative  particle  '  hut'  fhouid,  in  the  ordinary  conftmc- 
tion  of  our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  propofition  clear  and  inid- 
ligiblc :  hut  here  is  no  fuch  thing.  <  But,'  is  one  oi  your  lordihip's  pn- 
vilrged  '}>article9,  which  1  muil  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordlnip 
complain  of  me  again,  *  as  fo  fevcre  a  critic,  that  for  the  leail  ambigoity 
in  any  particle  fill  up  pagfs  in  my  anfwer,  to  make  my  book  look  COQ- 
fidcrable  for  the  hulk  of  it.'  But  iince  this  propofition  here,  *  my  idea  of 
perfonal  identity  makrs  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  foala 
nor  nccoifarv  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  refurredion :  But  any  material  fob. 
fiance  bring  nnited  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 
fa;nc  bod),'  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  incoofifteo^ 

•  -'»  Anf.  f  Ibid. 
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with  the  article  of  the  refurrcAion;  I  muft  make  it  out  in  fome  dixcA 
lenfe  or  other,  that  1  may  fee  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conckiive.  I 
therefore  venture  to  read  it  thus:  *  My  idea  of  perfbnal  identity  makes  the 
iame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceflary  at  the 
sefurredti^n ;  but  allows,  that  any  material  fubftance  being  united  to  the 
iiune  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body.  Ereo,  my  idea 
of  perfbnal  identit}c  is  inconiifient  with  the  article  of  the  relurredion  of 
the  iame  body/ 

If  this  be  your  lordlhip's  fenfe  in  this  paiTage,  as  I  here  have  gueifed  it 
to  be,  or  elfe  1  know  not  what  it  is,  1  anfwer, 

1.  That  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  does  not  allow,  that  any  material 
fubftance,  being  unitea  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 
iaxne  body,  I  fay  no  fach  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from  whence 
it  may  be  inferred ;  and  your  lordfliip  would  have  done  me  a  favour  to 
have  iet  down  the  words  where  I  fay  (o,  or  thofe  from  which  you  infer  fo^ 
and  ihowed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  faid. 

2.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  confequence  from  my  idea  of  perfonal 
identity,  that  *  any  material  fubftance,  being  united  to  the  fame  principle 
of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body ;'  this  would  not  prove,  that  m/ 
idea  of  perfonal  identity  was  inconiiftent  with  this  propofition,  *  that  the 
fimiebody  (hall  be  raifed/  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  it:  iince,  if  I 
afirm,  as  I  do,  that  the  fame  perfom  (hall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  con(e*  . 
qaence  of  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity,  that  *  any  material  fubftance,  being 
voited  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  iame  body  f'  it 
fallows,  that  if  the  fame  perfon  be  raifed,  the  fame  body  muft  be  raifed  ; 
and  fo  I  have  herein  not  only  faid  nothing  inconiiftent  with  the  refurrec* 
lion  of  the  fame  body,  but  have  faid  more  for  it  than  your  lord(hip« 
For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that  in  the  fcripture  it  is  revealed, 
that  the  fame  perfons  (hall  be  raifed,  and  appear  before  the  jadement-feat 
of  Chrift,  to  anfwer  for  what  they  have  done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefore 
whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs  nakes  the 
fame  body,  it  is  demonfiration,  that  if  the  fane  perfons  are  raifed,  they 
have  the  fame  bodies* 

How  then  your  lordfhip  makes  this  an  inconfift^ncy  with  therefurrec* 
tion,  is  beyond  my  conception.  *  Yes,'  fays  your  loidihip,  *  <  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  fame  body  which  wis  here  united  to 
the  foul,  not  to  be  neceflary.'  * 

3*  1  anfwer,  therefore.  Thirdly,  That  this  19  the  firf(  time  I  ever 
learnt,  that  *  not  neceflary-'  was  the  fame  with  *  inconfiftent.'  I  fay,  that 
a  body  made  up  of  the  fame  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  neccffary  to 
the  aoaking  of  the  fame  perfon ;  ftofti  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that 
10  the  icfurredlion  of  the  fame  perfon,  the  fame  numerical  particles  of 
Boatier  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lordfhip  infer  from  hence  } 
To  wit,  this:  Therefore  he  who  thinks,  that  the  fame  parriclesof  mat- 
ter are  not  neceflary  to  the  makine  of  the  fame  perfon,  cannot  believe, 
that  the  fame  perfon  fhall  be  raited  with  bodies  made  of  the  very  fame 
panicles  of  matter,  if  God  fhould  reveal,  that  it  (hall  be  fo,  viz. 
That  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  laifed  with  the  fame  bodies  they  had 
faifore*  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of 
mortoms  was  not  neceflary  in  itfclf  to  the  falling  down  of  the  walu  of 

•  ad  Anf; 
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trkho,  could  not  believe,  that  they  (hould  fiall  apoa  the  blowing  of  nuns 
ms,  when  God  had  declared  it  (hould  be  fo. 

Your  lordfhip  fajs,  '  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  ii  iacoofificnt  with 
the  article  of  the  refurre^ion  :*  the  reafon  you  ground  it  on,  ia  chia^  be> 
eaufe  it  makes  not  the  fame  body  neceflaiy  to  the  making  the  fame  perfon. 
Xet  us  grant  your  lordfhip's  confequcnce  to  be  good,  what  will  fblleir 
ffom  it  ?  No  iefs  than  this,  that  your  lordihip's  notion  (for  I  dare  not 
fey  your  lordihip  has  any  fo  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  perfenai  ideii« 
dty,  18  incontinent  with  the  anicle  of  the  refurredtion.  The  dcnM»- 
ftration  of  it  is  thus ;  your  lordihip  {ays,  *  <  It  is  not  neceflkiy  that 
the  body,  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  (hoold  confift  of  the  fame  particles 
of  matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  there  ronft  be  a 
great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  difcrafe,  as  if  a  fat  man  falh  into 
a  confumption :  you  Ao  not  fay  the  fame  particles  which  the  finner  bad  at 
the  very  time  of  commiffion  of  his  (ins ;  for  then  a  long  finner  moft  have 
a  vaft  body,  confidcring  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpin- 
tion/  And  again,  here  your  lordihip  fays,  ^  *  You  allow  the  notion  sf 
perfonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  fame  roan  under  feveral  changes  of  mat- 
ter,* From  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  your  lordihip  fuppoies  a  per- 
fon  in  this  world  may  be  continued  and  preferred  the  fame  in  a  body  not 
confiiUne  of  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter;  and  hence  it  de- 
monftratively  follows.  That  let  your  fordihip's  notion  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity be  what  it  will*  it  makes  '  the  fame  body  not  to  be  neceflary  to  the 
famt  perfon;'  and  therefore  it  is  by  your  lordihip's  rule  inconfiftent  with 
the  article  of  the  refurre^ion.  When  your  lordfhip  (hall  think  fit  to 
clear  your  own  notion  of  pcrfon^il  identity  from  this  inconfiftency  with 
the  article  of  the  refurred)ion,  1  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  perfonal 
identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then,  all  inconfiHency  with 
that  article,  which  your  lordihip  has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  onavoid* 
ably  fall  upon  your  lordihip's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  ^y^  my  lord,  that  what- 
ibevcr  is  not  neceflary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconfiftent.     It  is  not 
necefTary  to  the  fame  perfon,  that  his  body  fhould  always  confifl  of  the 
fame  numerical  particles;  this  is  dcmonftration,  becaufe  the  particles  of 
the  bodies  of  tne  fame  perfons  in  this  life  change  ei'fcry  moment,  and 
yopr  lordihip  cannot  deny  it:    aad  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconfiftent 
with  God's  preferring,  if  he  thii4ts  fit,  to  the  fanot  perfons,  bodies  con* 
fiftine  of  the  fame  numerical  particles  always  from  the  refurre^ion  to 
etemit>'.     And  fo  likewife  though  I  {aiy  any  thing  that  fuppofes  it  not 
naeeil'ary,  that  the  fame  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally  united  to 
the  foiil  in  this  life,  fhould  be  reunitejl  to  it  at  the  refurre6ion,  and  con- 
ftitute\he  body  it  fhall  then  have ;  yet  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  this,  that 
God  may,  if  he  pleafee,  give  to  every  one  a  body  confifting  only  of  fuch 
particles  as  were  before  vitally  uniUDd  to  his  foul.     And  thus,  1  think,  I 
nave  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  inconfiftency  which  your  lordihip 
charges  on  it,  and  would  perfuade  the  world  it  has  with  the  article  of  m 
jeforrc^ion  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  fet  down .  the  remainder  of  what  yoof 
lordihip  fays  upon  this  h^,  that  though  I  fee  not  the  coherence  nor  fS8' 
dcBcy  of  It,  nor  the  focce  of  any  argument  in  it  aninfl  me;  ycf^M 
potbing  nay  be  omitted  that  your  lordihip  has  thought  Si  <o  aniortsia 

•  2d  AnC  i  lUd, 
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Jroar  reader  with  on  tbii  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  neafon  to  filfpedi, 
that  I  have  paiTed  by  any  word  of  yoor  lordfhip's,  (on  this  now  firft  in- 
troduced fabjc6t)  wherein  he  might  find  y«ur  lordlhip  had  proved  whit 
yott  had  promifed  in  yoor  title-paee.  Your  remaining  words  are  thefe ; 
*  *  The  difpute  is  not  how  far  perfonal  identity  in  itfclf  may  confift  in  th* 
irery  (ame  material  fuhftance ;  tor  we  allow  the  notion  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity to  belong  to  the  fame  man  under  (everal  changes  ot  matter;  but 
wnether  it  dom  not  depend  upbn  a  vital  union  between  the  foul  and  tx}dy» 
^od  the  life,  which  is  confeqnent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  refurrec* 
cion»  the  fame  material  fubliance  muft  be  re-united,  or  elfe  it  canno£ 
be  called  a  reforiedUon,  but  a  renovation,  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but 
not  a  raifing  the  body  from  the  dead.'  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  how  what 
is  here  ufhered  in  by  the  words '  and  therefore/  is  a  confeauence  from  the 
preceding  words:  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  taink  it  will  not 
oe  much  queftioned,  that  if  the  lame  man  rife  who  was  dead,  it  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  refurre^tion  of  the  dead ;  which  is  the  language  of 
the  fcripture. 

1  muft  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  refurre^Hon,  without  returning 
my  thanks  to  your  lordfhip  for  making  me  f  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my 
Eflay.  When  I  wrute  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  noC 
but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  fcripture  had  mentioned,  in  expreib 
,  terms,  *  the  refurredion  of  the  body.'  But  upon  the  occafion  your  locd*  ^ 
ihip  has  given  nne  in  yoor  lafl  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  int^ 
what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  refurredion,  and  finding  n» 
fttch  exprefs  words  in  the  fcripture,  as  that  <  the  body  (hall  rife  or  be 
taiied,  or  the  refurredion  of  the  body ;'  I  (hall  in  the  next  editipn  of  it, 
change  thefe  words  of  my  book,  %  '  Tlie  dead  bodies  of  men  (hall  rife^' 
into  thefe  of  the  fcripure, « the  dead  (hall  rife.'  Not  that  I  quefHon,  that 
tbc  dead  fhall  be  railed  with  bodies;  but  in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think 
it  not  only  fafed,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revela- 
tion^ to  keep  clofe  to  the  words  of  the  fcripture,  unlefs  he  will  affume  ti% 
kimfelf  the  authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make  himfelf  wifer  than  the  Holy 
Spirit  himfelf.  If  I  had  fpoke  of  the  refurredion  in  precifely  fcripture 
terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  lordfhin  the  occafion  of  making  |1  here 
Ikch  a  verbal  refiedtion  on  my  words ;  *  What!  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of 
ideotity  at  to  the  body  ?' 

•  ad  Anf.  +  Ibid.  1  Eflay,  B,  4.  C.  i8.  J.  -. 
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Of  other  Relations. 

i.  1. 13  ESIDES  the  before-mentioned    ftoportfond. 

JLJ  occalions  of  rime,   place,  and 
xkUiiXy,  of  comparing,  or  relei  ring  things  one  to  ano* 
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ther>  there  are^  as  I  have  faid^   infinite  others^  feme 
whereof  I  Ihall  mention. 

Firfl,  The  firft  I  ihall  name  is  fome  one  fimple  idea ; 
which  being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees^  affords  an  oc« 
cafion  of  comparing  the  fubjcfts  wherein  it  is  to  one 
another,  in  refpcd  of  that  limplc  idea,  v.  g*  whiter, 
fweeter>.  equal,  more,  &c.  Thcfe  relations  depending 
on  the  equality  and  excefs  of  the  fame  limple  idea,  in 
feveral  fubjedls,  may  be  called,  if  one  will,  propor- 
tional ;  and  that  thefe  are  only  converfant  about  thofe 
fimple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  reflcftion,  is  fo 
evident,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 
^      .  §.2.  Secondly,  Another  occafion  of  conv- 

paring  things  together,  or  confidering  one 
thing,  fo  as  to  include  in  that  confideration  fpmc  other 
thing,  is  the  circumftances  of  their  Origin  or  begin- 
ning ;  which  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lafling  as  the  fub- 
jefts  to  which  they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and  fon,  bro- 
thers, coufin-germans,  &c.  which  have  their  relations 
by  one  community  of  blood;  wherein  they  partake  in 
feveral  degrees :  countrymen,  i.  e.  thofe  who  were  bom 
in  the  fame  country,  or  trad:  of  ground ;  and  thefe  I 
call  natural  relations :  wherein  we  may  obferve,  that 
mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  ufe 
of  common  life,  and   not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
things.     For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  relation  is 
the  fame  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the 
feveral  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men:  but  yet 
it  is  feldom  faid,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  fuch 
a  calf;  or  that  two  pigeons  are  coufin-gcrmins.     It  is 
very  convenient,  that  by  diftindt  names  thcfe  relations 
fliould  be  obferved,  and  marked  out  in  mankind  ;  there 
being  occaiion,  both  in  laws,  and  other  communica- 
tions one   with   another,  to  mention  and   take  notice 
of  men  under  thefe  relations  :  from  whence  alfo  arifc 
the  obligations  of  feveral  duties  amongft  men.  Whereas 
in  brutes,  men  having  very. little  or  no  caufe  to  mind 
thefe  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them 
diftinft  and  peculiar  names.     This,  by  the  way,  may 
give  us  fome  light  into  the  different  ftate  and  gro)^th 
3  ^f 
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of  languages ;  which,  being  fuited  only  to  the  conve- 
nience of  communication,  are  proportioned  to  the  no- 
tions men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  fami- 
liar amongft  them ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent 
of  things,  nor  to  the  various  refpefts  might  be  found 
among  them,  nor  the  different  abftrad  confiderations 
might  be  framed  about  them.  Where  they  had  no 
philofophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  them :  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  fhould  have 
framed  no  names  for  thofe  things  they  found  no  occa- 
fion  to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  ima- 
gine, why,  as  in  fome  countries,  they  may  have  not  fo 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horfe ;  and  in  others,  where* 
they  arc  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horfes,  than 
of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names 
for  particular  horfes,  but  alfo  of  their  feveral  relations 
of  kindred  one  to  another. 

4.  7.  Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  founda-  t  a-  .  j 
tion  of  confidcnng  thmgs,  with  reference 
to  one  another,  is  fome  adt  whereby  any  one  comes 
by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  fome- 
thing.  Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  com- 
mand an  army ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is  a  col- 
ledlion  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A 
citizen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  fort  depend- 
ing upon  men's  wills,  or  agreement  in  fociety,  I  call 
inftltuted,  or  voluntary :  and  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  natural,  in  that  they  are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them. 
Tome  Way  or  other  alterable,  and  feparable  from  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  have  fomctimes  belonged,  though 
neither  of  the  fubftanccs,  fo  related,  be  deftroyed.  Now, 
though  thefc  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  reft,  and 
contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the 
other ;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  things  often  wants 
a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  ufually 
take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly 
overlooked  :  v.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  eafily  allowed 
to  be  relations,  but  a  conftable  or  di^ftator  are  not  fo 
readily,  at  firft  hearing,  confidered  as  fuch;  becaufe 
there  is  no  peculiar  name  for  thofe  who  are  under  the 
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command  of  a  didator,  or  conftable,  exprefling  a  re- 
lation to  cither  of  them ;  though  it  be  certain,  that 
either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power  over  fome  others; 
and  fo  is  fo  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a  patron  is 
to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 
j^.     ,  §.  4.  Fourthly,  There  is  another  fort  of 

relation,  which  is  the  conformity,  or  difa- 
greement,  men's  voluntary  aftions  have  to  a  rule  to 
\^hich  they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged 
of;  which,  I  think,  may  be  called  moral  -  relation,  as 
being  that  which  denominates  our  moral  adtions,  and 
dcfervcs  well  to  be  examined ;  there  being  no  part  of 
knowledge  wherein  we  ftiould  be  more  careful  to  get 
determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  ob- 
fcurity  and  confulion.  Human  actions,  when  with 
their  various  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circumftances, 
they  arc  framed  into  diftind  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has 
been  (hown,  fo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof 
have  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus,  fuppofing  gra- 
titude to  be  a  readinefs  to  acknowledge  and  return 
kindnefs  received,  polygamy  to  be  the  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  once  ;  when  we  frame  thefe  notions 
thus  in  our  minJs,  we  have  there  fo  many  determined 
ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  con- 
cerns our  a(ftions  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined 
ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  w  hat  names  belong  to  fuch 
and  fuch  combinations  of  ideas.  We-have  a  farther 
and  greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether 
fuch  adions  fp  maiic  up  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

§.5.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  Ihown, 
and^T^  b.  ii.  ( hap.  20.  §.  2.  and  chap.   21.  §.  42. 

are  nothing  but  pleafure  or  pain,  or  that 
which  occafions  or  procures  pleafure  or  pain  to  us. 
Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  conformity  or 
difagreemcnt  of  our  voluntary  adions  to  fome  law, 
whereby  f2;ood  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law-maker  ;  which  good  and  evil,  plea- 
fure or  pain,  attending  our  obfcrvance,  or  breach  of 
rhc  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  that  we 
call  reward  and  punifhment. 

$.6. 
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§.  6.  Of  thefc  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  j^/j^^^j  ^^j^^^ 
which  men  generally  refer,  and  by  which 
they  judge  of  the  reftitudc  or  praviry  of  their  aeT:ions, 
there  fecm  to  me  to  be  three  forts,  with  their  three 
different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punifliments. 
For  fince  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  fuppofe  a  rule 
fet  to  the  free  aolions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
fomc  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his 
will,  we  muft,  wherever  wc  fuppofe  a  law,  fuppofe 
alfo  fome  reward  or  punifhment  annexed  to  that  law. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  fct  a 
rule  to  the  acflions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
powir  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and  punifli  de- 
viation from  his  rule,  by  fome  good  and  evil,  that  is 
not  the  natural  produdl  and  confequence  of  the  adion 
icfelf.  For  that  being  a  natural  convenience,  or  incon- 
venience, uould  operateofitfelf  without  a  law.  This, 
if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law,  pro- 
perly fo  called. 

$.  7.  The  laws  that  mtn  generally  refer  ^ 
their  atftions  to,  to  judge  of  their  redti- 
tudc  or  obliquity,  fecm  to  me  to  be  thefe  three,  i. 
The  divine  law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of 
opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  fo  call  it.  By  the  re- 
lacion  they  bear  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  men  judge  whe- 
ther their  aftions  are  fms  or  duties ;  by  the  fecond, 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third, 
whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

5.  8.  Firft,    the  divine  law,   whereby  I     j^j^jne  law 
mean  that  law  which  God  has  fet  to  the    thcmcafurc 
anions  of  men,    whether  promulgated  to    of  fin  and 
them  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  voice      ^^^* 
of  revelation.    That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men 
ftiould  govern  themfclves,  I  think  there  is  no-body  fo 
brutifh  as  to  deny.     He-has  a  right  to  do  it,  we  arc  his 
creatures  :  he  has  goodnefs  and   wifdom  to  dire(5t  our 
aAions  to  that   which  is  beft ;  and  he  has  power  to 
enforce   it   by    rewards   and    punifhments,   of  infinite 
weight  and  duration,  in  another  life;  for  no-body  can 
take  us  out  of  his  hands.     This  is  the  only  true  touch- 
one  of  moral  reditude ;  and  by  comparing  them  to 
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this  law  it  i8>  that  men  judge  of  the  mod  coniidcrable 
moral  good  or  evil  of  their  adions :  that  is»  whether 
as  duties  or  lins,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happi-* 
nefs  or  mifcry  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
CiWlUw,thc  §•  9-  Secondly,  the  civil  law,  the  rule 
ineafuit  of  fct  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  adlions  of 
crimes  and  thofe  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  lo 
innocence.  ^vhich  men  refer  their  adlions,  to  judge 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  no-body 
overlooks,  the  rewards  zxA  punifhments  that  enforce  it 
being  ready  at  hand,  and  fuitable  tp  the  power  that 
makes  it ;  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth, 
engaged  to  proteft  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pofTeflions 
of  thofe  who  live  according  to  its  law ;  and  has  power 
to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who  dif- 
obeys :  which  is  the  punifhment  of  offences  committed 
againfl  this  law. 

PhUofophical  §•  ^o.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or 
law  the  mea-  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice .  are  namei 
fore  of  virtue  pretended  and  fuppofed  every- where  to 
and  vice.  ftand  for  adlions  in  their  own  nature  right 

and  wrong ;  and  as  far  as  they  really  arc  fo  applied,  they 
fo  far  are  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-men- 
tioned. But  yet  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  vifible, 
that  thcfe  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  in- 
flances  of  their  application,  through  the  feveral  nations 
and  focieties  of  men  ia  the  world,  are  conftantly  at- 
tributed only  to  fuch  a(5lions  as  in  each  country  and 
fociety  are  in  reputation  or  difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  ft  range,  that  men  every- where  fhould  give  the 
name  of  virtue  to  thofe  adions,  which  amongft  them 
are  judged  praife-worthy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which 
they  account  blamcable :  fince  otherwife  they  would  con- 
demn, themfelvcs,  if  they  Ihould  think  any  thing  right, 
to  which  they  allowed  not  commendation :  any  thing 
wrong,  which  they  let  pa(s  without  blame.  Thus  the 
meafurc  of  what  is  every-where  called  and  efteemed 
virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation  or  diflike,  praife  or 
blame,  which  by  a  fecret  and  tacit  confent  cftabiilheft 
itfelf  in  the  feveral  focieties,  tribes,  and  clubn  of  men 
in  the  world;  whereby  feveral  avSlions  come  to  find 
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credit  or  difgrace  amongft  them,  according  to  the 
judgment,  maxims,  or  fafhion  of  that  place.  For  though 
men  uniting  into  politic  focietics  have  refigned  up  to 
the  public  the  difpoling  of  all  their  force,  fo  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  againft  any  fellow-citizens  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  directs ;  yet  they  retain 
ftill  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or 
difapproving  of  the  adions  of  thofe  whom  they  live 
amongft,  and  converfe  with  :  and  by  this  approbation 
and  diflike  they  eftablifli  amongft  themfclves  what  they 
will  call  virtue  and  vice. 

§.  II.  That  this  is  the  common  meafure  of  virtue 
and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders,  that 
though  that  paffes  for  vice  in  one  country,  which  is 
counted  a  virtue,  or  at  leaft  not  vice  in  another ;  yet, 
cvery-where,  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and  blame  go 
together.  Virtue  is  every-where  that  which  is  thought 
praife-worthy ;  and  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  has 
the  allowance  of  public  efteem  is  called  virtue  *.  Vir- 
tue 


*  Our  author,  in  his  prefiiCe  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  how 
mft  men  have  been  to  miitake  him.  added  what  here  follows :  Of  this  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  of  man  has 
given  me  a  late  inftance.  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
expreffions,  and  the  candour  that  belong  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to  think. 
that  he  would  have  clofed  his  preface  with  an  iniinuation.  as  if  in  what 
I  had  iaid,  book  ii.  chap.  28.  concerning  the  third  rule  which  men  refer 
their  anions  to.  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice»  and  vice  virtue,  unlefs 
he  had  miftaken  my  meaning ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
but  given  himfelf  the  troupe  to  confider  what  the  argument  was  I  was 
thod  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  defi^  of  that  chapter,  plainly 
enough  fet  down  in  the  fourth  iedlion.  and  thofe  following.  For  I  was 
there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  (howing  the  original  and  nature 
of  monl  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  men  make  ufe  of  in  moral 
feladons.  whether  thofe  rules  were  true  or  falfe  :  and.  purfuant  thereunto. 
J  tell  what  has  every  where  that  denomination,  which  in  the  language 
of  that  place  anfwers  to  virtue,  and  vice  in  ours ;  which  alters  not  the 
nature  of  things,  though  men  do  generally  Judge  of.  and  denominate 
their  anions  according  to  the  cAcem  and  falhion  of  the  place,  or  k€k 
they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflet  on  what  I  had  faid.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

$•  18.  and  in  this  prcfcnt  chapter.  $.  15.  14.  1  ^,  and  20.  he  would  have 

known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  rieht  and 

'wrong,  and  what  1  call  virtue  and  vice  :  and  if  he  had  obferved.  that. 

in  the  place  he  quotes,  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fa^  what  others  call 
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tue  and  praife  arc  fo  united,  that  they  arc  called  often  by 
the  fame  name.  *'  Sunt  fua  prsmia  laudi,"  fays  Virgil ; 
and  fo  Cicero,  *'  nihil  habet  natura  prcftantius,  quam 
**  honcftatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam 
•'  dccus  ;•'  which,  he  tells  you,  arc  all  names  for  the  fame 
thing,  Tufc.  lib.  ii.  This  is  the  language  of  the  hea- 
then philofophers,  who  well  underftood  wherein  their 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice  confifted,  and  though  per- 
haps by  the  different  temper,  education,  fafhion,  max- 
^  imiy 


virtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  excep- 
tion. For,  I  think,  1  am  not  much  out  in  faying,  that  one  of  the  raid 
made  ufe  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  meafure  of  a  moral  fclation, 
is  that  efteem  and  reputation  which  feveral  forts  of  aAiona  find  Tariouflj 
in  the  feveral  focicties  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  calkd 
virtues  or  vices  :  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places 
in  his  old  Englifh  di^ionary,  I  dare  fay  it  no-where  tells  him  (if  I 
fhould  appeal  to  it)  that  the  fame  ad^ion  is  not  in  credit,  called  and 
cotinted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  difrepute,  palTet  for  and 
under  the  name  of  vice  in  another.  The  taking  notice  that  men  bellow 
the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all 
I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  the 
niakinj;  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and 
as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  fuch  points,  and  to  takie  the 
alarm,  even  at  expreflions,  which  (landing  alone  by  themfelves  might 
found  ill,  and  be  fufpedled. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  fun^ion,  that  I  forgive  his  citing, 
as  he  does,  thefe  words  of  mine,  in  ^.  1 1.  of  this  chapter :  •  Tbeexhor* 
tation.s  of  infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute: 
*'  Whatfocvcr  things  arc  lovely,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  re^'Ort, 
••  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8.' with- 
out taking  notice  of  thofc  immediately  preceding,  which  introduce^them, 
and  run  thus  :  *  whereby  in  the  corruption  of  ma:  ncrs,  the  true  boun- 
daries of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ou^ht  to  be  the  ruh-  of  virtue  and 
vice,  were  pretty  well  preferved ;  fo  that  even  the  exhnnatitms  o|  in- 
fpircd  teachers,  &c,*  by  which  words,  and  the  red  of  that  fection,  it  is 
plain  that  1  brought  that  paiTageof  St.  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  gene* 
ral  meafure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout  the  world,  wm 
the  reputation  and  fad^ion  of  each  particular  fociety  within  itfelf ;  but  to 
fliow,  ib.at  though  it  were  fo,  yet,  for  reafons  1  there  give,  men,  in 
that  way  of  denominating  their  anions,  did  not  for  the  mod  part  much 
vary  from  the  law  of  nature  :  which  is  that  ftai.ding  and  unalterable  rule, 
by  which  thry  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  leCtitude  and  pravity  of 
their  anions,  and  accordingly  denominate  them  virtues  or  vices.  Kad 
Mr.  Lowde  confidered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  porpofe 
to  have  quoted  that  pafTa^  in  a  fenfe  1  ofcd  it  not ;  and  would,  I  ima* 
gine,  liave  fpared  the  explication  he  fuhjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  necefiary. 
Icut  I  hope  this  fecond  edition  will  give  him  fatisfiadtion  in  the  point,  and 

that 
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ihfis,  or  incerefts  of  different  forts  of  men,  it  fell  out 
that  what  was  thought  praife-worthy  in  one  place, 
cfcaped  notcenfurc  in  another;  and  fo  in  different  fo- 
cieties,  virtues  and  vices  were  changed;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they  for  the  mofl:  part  kept  the  fame  every-where. 
For  lince  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encou- 
rage with  efteem  and  reputation  that  wherein  every  one 


that  this  matter  is  now  fo  exprefled,  as  to  (how  him  there  was  no  caufe  of 
(cruple. 

Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  thofe  appr^henfions  he  has 
exprcfled  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concernine  what  I  had  faid 
about  virtue  and  vice ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  ne  thinks,  in  what 
be  fays  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78.  concerning  natural  infcription  and 
innate  notions.  I  (hall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  claims,  p.  52.  to 
ftate  the  queflion  as  he  pleafes,  efpecially  wnen  he  ftates  it  fo,  as  to  leave 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  1  have  faid  :  for»  according  to  him,  in- 
nate notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence 
of  feveral  other  clrcumltances,  in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them ;  all 
chat  he  fays  for  innate,  imprinted,  impreifed  notions  (for  of  innate  ideas 
lie  (ays  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this :  that  there  are  certain 
piopofitions,  which  though  the  foul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  % 
ifiian  is  born,  does  not  know,  yet  by  affiftance  from  the  outward  fenfes, 
and  the  help  of  fome  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  cer- 
tainly to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirmed 
in  my  firit  book.  For  I  fuppofe  by  the  foul's  exerting  them,  he  means 
ita  beginning  to  know  them,  or  elfe  the  foul's  exerting  of  notions  will 
be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expreifiun;  and  I  think  at  bed  is  a  very 
unfit  one  in  this  cafe,  it  mifleading  men's  thoughts  by  ah  infinuation,  as 
if  thefe  notions  were  in  the  mind  b;:fore  the  foul  exerts  them,  i.e.  before 
they  are  known  :  whereas  truly  before  they  are  known,  tlwre  is  nothing 
of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity  to  icnow  them,  when  the  concur- 
itnce  of  thofe  circumftanccs,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necefTarjr 
in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

P.  52.  I  find  him  expre^  it  thus;  '  thcfe  natural  notions  are  not  (a 
imprinted  upon  the  foul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  neccflartly  exert  thcm- 
felves  (even  in  children  and  idiots]  without  any  afllfbncc  from  the  out- 
ward fellies,  or  without  the  help  of  fome  previous  cultivation.'  Here 
he  6ys  they  exert  themfelves,  as  p.  78.  that  the  foul  exerts  them.  When 
lie  has  explained  to  himfelf  or  others  what  he  means  by  the  foul's  exerting 
innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves,  and  what  that  previous  cuU 
tivation  and  circumftances,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted,  arc  ;  he  will, 
I  fuppofe,  find  there  is  fo  little  of  controverfy  between  him  and  me  in 
the  point,  baring  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  notions,  which  I  in  a  more 
Tolgar  ftyle  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reafon  cq  think  he  brought  in  my 
name  upon  this  occafion  only  out  of  the  pleal'ure  he  has  to  fpeak  civilly  of 
me;  which  I  mufl  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  wherever  he  men- 
tions mc,  not  without  conferring  on  me^  as  fome  others  have  done,  a  title 
I  have  no  right  to* 

Bb4  finds 
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finds  his  advantage^  and  to  blame  and  difcountenancc 
the  contrary;  it  is  no  wonder  that  eftccm  and  difcredit, 
virtue  and  vice,  fhould  in  a  great  meafure  cvcry-whcrc 
correfpond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  and 
wrongs  which  the  law  of  God  hath  e(labli(hed :  there 
being  nothing  that  fo  diredly  and  viiibly  fecures  and 
advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  worlds 
as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  fet  them ;  and  nothing 
that  breeds  fuch  mifchiefs  and  confufion>  as  the  ncgled 
of  them.  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  ail 
fenfe  and  rcafon,  and  their  own  intereft,  which  thqr 
are  fo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  miftake 
in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  fide 
that  really  defervcd  it  not.  Nay,  even  thofe  men  whofc 
pradlice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  approba- 
tion right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  Icaft  in  others,  the  faults  they  them- 
felvcs  were  guilty  of :  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners^  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations 
of  infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon repute :  **  Whatfoever  is  lovely,  whatfoevcr  is  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praife,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

Its  enforce-  §•   12.    If  any  one  (hall  imagine  that  I 

rocnts  com-  -  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when 
mcndation  I  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  vir- 
anddifcrcdit.  ^^^  and  vice,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
confent  of  private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough 
to  make  a  law  :  efpecially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  nc- 
ceflary  and  eflenrial  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it :  I 
think  I  may  fay,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation 
^nd  difgrace  not  to  be  (Irong  motives  to  men,  to  ac- 
commodate thcmfclves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  converfc,  fcems  little  (killed  in 
the  nature  or  hiftory  of  mankind  :  the  greateft  part 
whereof  he  (hall  find  to  govern  themfelvcs  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  by  this  law  of  fafhion  ;  and  fo  they  do  that 
which  keeps  them  in  reputation  with  their  company, 
Vatic  regard  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  magiftrate.     The 
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penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  fome, 
nay,  perhaps  moft  men,  feldom  ferioufly  rcflccfl  on ; 
and  amongft  thofe  that  do,  many,  ^vhillt  they  break  the 
-law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation,  and 
making  their  peace  for  fuch  breaches.  And  as  to  the 
punilhments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  frequently  flatter  thcmfelves  with  the  hopes  of  im- 
punity. But  no  man  efcapes  the  punifliment  of  their 
cenfure  and  diflike,  who  offends  againft  the  fafhion 
and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  re- 
commend  himfelf  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thou- 
fand,  who  is  ftiflf  and  infenfible  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  conftant  diflike  and  condemnation  of  his 
own  club.  He  muft  be  of  a  ftrange  and  unufu^al  con- 
ilitutionj  who  can  content  himfelf  to  live  in  conftant 
difgrace  and  difrepute  with  his  own  particular  fociety. 
Solitude  many  men  have  fought,  and  been  reconciled 
to:  but  no-body,  that  has  the  leaft  thought  or  fenfc 
of  a  man  about  him,  can  live  in  fociety  under  the 
conftant  diflike  arid  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars,  and 
thofe  he  converfcs  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  human  fufferance  :  and  he  muft  be  made  U[yof  irre- 
concileable  contradidlions,  who  can  take  pleafure  in 
company,  and  yet  be  infenfible  of  contempt  and  dif- 
grace from  his  companions. 

§.  13.  Thefe  three  then,  firft,  the  law  of    Thcfc  three 
God;  fecondly,  the  law  of  politic  focie-     lawstheruks 
ties;  thirdly,  the  Taw  of  faftiion,  or  private    of  moral 
cenfure ;  are  thofe  to  which  men  varioufly    IJ^f  *"^ 
compare  their  adions :   and  it  is  by  their 
conformity  to  one  of  thefe  laws  that  they  take  their 
meafures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  redi- 
(ude,  and  denominate  their  adlions  good  or  bad. 

§.  14.  Whether  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to     Mo^ty  j, 
a  touchftone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  ac-     the  nlation 
tions,  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their    ofaftionsto 
goodnefs,  and  accordingly  to  name  them:     *h<^^c rules. 
which  is,    as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  fct 
upon  them:    whether,  I  fay,   we  take  that  rule  from. 
the  fafliion  of  the  country,    or  the   will   of  a   law- 
nukerj  the  mind  is  eafily  able  to  obfervc  the  relation 
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any  a(ft ion  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  a<5ion 
agrees  ordifagrces  with  the  rule;  and.  fo  hath  a  notion 
of  moral  goodnefs  or  evil,  which  is  cither  conformity 
or  not  conformity  of  any  aftion  to  that  rule  :  and  there- 
fore is  often  called  moral  rcftitude.  This  rule  being 
nothing  but  a  colleAion  of  fevcral  limple  ideas,  the 
conformity  thereto  is  but  fo  ordering  thlc  adtion,  that 
the  limple  ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correfpond  to 
thofe  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  wc  fee  hour 
moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  termi- 
nated in  thefe  fimple  ideas  we  have  received  from  fen- 
fation  or  reflection.  For  example,  et  us  confider  the 
complex  idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  murder;  and  when 
we  have  taken  it  afunder,  and  examined  all  the  particu- 
lars, we  (hall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  coUedion  of 
fimple  ideas  derived  from  refiedion  or  fenfation,  viz. 
firft,  from  refleftion  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  we  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  confidcring,  pur- 
pofing  before-hand,  malice,  or  wifliing  ill  to  another; 
and  alfo  of  life,  or  perception,  and  felf-motion.  Se- 
condly, from  fcnfation  wc  have  the  colledlion  of  thofc 
fimple  fcnfible  ideas  which  arc  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  fomc  adion,  whereby  we  pur  an 'end  to  percep- 
tion and  morion  in  the  man ;  all  which  fimple  ideas  arc 
comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collecftion 
of  fimple  ideas  being  found  by  mc  to  agree  or  difagrec 
with  the  cfieem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in, 
and  to  be  held  by  niofi  men  there  worthy  praife  or 
blame,  I  call  the  adion  virtuous  or  vicious  :  if  I  have 
the  will  of  a  fupreme  invifiblc  law-giver  for  my  rule; 
then,  as  I  fuppofed  the  action  commanded  or  forbid- 
den by  God,  1  call  It  good  or  evil,  fin  or  duty:  and 
if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the 
Icgiflative  power  of  the  countr}',  I  call  it  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  whencefocver  wc 
take  the  rule  of  moral  adiions,  or  bv  what  ftandard 
focver  wc  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or 
vices,  they  confift  only  and  are- made  up  of  colledions 
of  fimple  ideas,  which  wc  originally  received  from  fenfe 
or  refledion,  and  their  reditude  or  obliquity  confifis 

in 
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in  the  agreement  or  difagreement  with  thofe  patterns 
prefcribed  by  fome  law. 

§.  15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  adions,  we  muft 
take  notice  of  thcni  under  this  two-fold  confidcration. 
Firft,  as  they  arc  in  tliemfelves  each  made  up  of  fuch 
a  colleftion  of  fimple  ideas.  Thus  drunkennefs,  or 
lying,  fignify  fuch  or  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes :  and  in  this  fenfe  they  are 
as  much  politive  abfolutc  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a 
horfe,  or  fpeaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  adions 
are  confidercd  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  in  this 
rcfpcdt  they  arc  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to, 
or  difagreement  with  fome  rule  that  makes  them  to  be 
regular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad  :  and  fo,  as  far  as  they 
are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated^ 
they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and 
fighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  pofitive  mode, 
or  particular  fort  of  adlion,  by  particular  ideas,  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  others,  is  called  duelling:  which, 
when  confidercd  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will 
dcferve  the  name  fin ;  to  the  law  of  falhion,  in  fome 
countries,  valour  and  virtue;  and  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  fome  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  pofitive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  ftands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  diftinftion 
may  as  eafiiy  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  fubflaoccs,  where 
one  name,  v.  g.  man,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  thing;  ano- 
ther, V.  g.  father,  to  fignify  the  relation. 

5.  16.  But  bccaufe  very  frequently  the  TT^edcnomi- 
pofitive  idea  of  the  adion,  and  its  moral  nations  of 
relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  aftions  often 
one  name,  and  the  fame  word  made  ufc  of  "*^^d  «• 
to  cxprcfs  both  the  mode  or  adlion,  and  its  moral  rec- 
titude or  obliquity ;  therefore  the  relation  itfelf  is  lefs 
taken  notice  of,  and  there  is  often  no  diftincflion  made 
between  the  pofitive  idea  of  the  aAion,  and  the  refe- 
rence it  has  to  a  rule.  By  which  confulion  of  thefe 
two  diftintit  confiderations  under  one  term,  thofe  who 
yield  too  eafiiy  to  the  impreflions  of  founds,  and  are 
forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  miflcd  in 
their  judgment  of  anions.     Thus  the  taking  from  ano- 
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ther  what  is  his«  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance, 
is  properly  called  Healing;  but  that  name  being  com- 
monly undcrftood  to  fignify  alfo  the  moral  pravityof 
the  adlionj  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  lav, 
men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called  deal- 
ing as  an  ill  action,  difagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right. 
And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  fword  from  a  mad- 
man, to  prevent  his  doing,  mifchief,  though  it  be  pro- 
perly denominated  dealing,  as  the  name  of  fuch  a 
mixed  mode ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  confidered  in  its  relation  to  that  fupreme  rule,  it  is 
no  fin  or  tranfgrefllon,  though  the  name  Healing  ordi- 
narily carries  fuch  an  intimation  with  it. 

§•  i7«  And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of 
^J[^^*^    human  adions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I 

call  moral  relation. 
It  would  make  a  volume  to  gQ  over  all  forts  of  re- 
lations ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expeded,  that  I  fliould 
here  mention  them  all.  It  fuffices  to  our  prefent  pur* 
pofe  to  fhow  by  thcfe,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of 
this  comprehenfive  confidcration,  called  relation':  which 
is  fo  various,  and  the  occalions  of  it  fo  many  (as 
many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  ano- 
ther) that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or 
under  juft  heads.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  I  think, 
arc  fome  of  the  mod  confidcrable,  and  fuch  as  may 
ferve  to  let  us  fee  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  1 
quit  this  argument,  from  what  has  been  faid,  give  m 
leave  to  obfcrve ; 

AllitlatioD*  §.  18.  Firft,  That  it  is  evident,  that  all 
terminate  in  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately 
fimplc ideas,  founded  on  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  got 
from  fcnfation  or  rcflcclion :  fo  that  all  that  wc  have  in 
our  thoughts  ourfclves  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or 
have  any  meaning)  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  wc 
ufc  words  ftanding  for  relations,  is  nothing  but  fomc 
fimplc  ^idcas,  or  collcdtions  of  fimplc  ideas,  compared 
one  w  ith  another.  This  is  fo  manifefl  in  that  fort  called 
proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more:  for, ^w;J)tf(^^' 
man  fays,  honey  U  fwettct  vV\?lyv  ^^yl^  vt  vs  ^Uj 
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thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  fimplc  idea, 
fweetnefs,  which  is  equally  true  pf  all  the  reft ;  though 
where  they  are  compounded   or  decompounded,    the 
fimple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of  are,  perhaps,  feldom 
taken  notice  of.     V.  g.  when  the  word  father  is  men- 
tioned ;  firft,  there  is  meant  that  particular  fpecies,  or 
coUeftive  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  man.     Secondly, 
thofe  fenlible  fimple  ideas,  fignified  by  the  word  gene- 
ration :  and,  thirdly,  the  eflfeds  of  it,  and  all  the  fimple 
ideas  fignified  by  the  word  child.     So  the  word  friend 
being  taken  for  a  man,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do 
good  to  another,  has  all  thcfe  following  ideas  to  the 
making  of  it  up:  firft,  all  the  fimple  ideas,  comprehend- 
ed in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.     Secondly, 
the  idea  of  love.     Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readinefs  or  dif-. 
pofition.     Fourthly,  the  idea  of  adlion,  which  is  any 
kind  of  thought  or  motion.     Fifthly,  the  idea  of  good, 
which  fignifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happi- 
nofs,  and  terminates  at  laft,  if  examined,  in  particular 
fimple  ideas ;  of  which  the  word  good  in  general  figni- 
fies any  one,  but,  if  removed  from  all  fimple  ideas 
quite,    it  fignifies  nothing  at  all.     And  thus  alio  all 
moral  word-s  terminate  at   laft,  though  perhaps  more 
remotely,  in  a  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  :  tho  immediate 
fignification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other 
fuppofed  known  relations;  which,  if  traced  one  to  ano- 
ther, ftill  end  in  fimple  ideas. 

§.  19.    Secondly,    That   in  relations  wc     We  have  or- 
have  for  the  moft  part,   if  not  always,  as     cl«l:"for** 
clear  a  notion  of  the  relation,  a^s  wc  have    dearer)  a  no- 
ofthofc  fimplc  ideas,  wherein  it  is  founded,     don  of  the 
Agreement  or  difagreement,  whereon  rela-    ^^?"°?*  *• 
tion  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have    dation.^^**^' 
commonly  as  clear  ideas,  as  of  any  other 
whatfocvcr;    it   being   but    the   diftinguiftiing  fimple 
ideas,    or  their  degrees  one    from    another,    without 
vhich  we  could  have  no  diftincft  knowledge  at. all.     I^r 
if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  fweetnefs,  light  or  extenfiori, 
I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  Icfs  of  each  of  thefc : 
if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  wo-^ 
manj  viz.  Scmpronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another 

man 
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man  to  be  born  of  the  fame  woman  Semprottia ;  and 
fo  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers,  as  of  births,  and 
perhaps  clearer.  For  if  1  believed  that  Sempronia  dug 
Titus  out  of  the  parfley-bcd  (as  they  ufed  to  tell  chil- 
dren) and  thereby  became  his  mother;  and  that  after- 
wards, in  the  fame  manner,  (he  dug  Cnius  out  of  the 
parflcy-bcd ;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
brothers  between  them,  as  it'  I  had  all  the  fkill  of  a 
midwife:  the  notion  that  the  fame  woman  contributed, 
as  mother,  equally  to  their  births,  f  though  I  M'erc  igno- 
rant or  miftaken  in  the  manner  of  it,)  being  that  on 
which  1  grounded  the  relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in 
that  circumftancc  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The 
comparing  them  then  in  their  defcent  from  the  fame 
pcrfon,  without  knowing 'the  particular  circumftanccs 
of  that  defccnt,  is  enough  to  found  my  notion  of  their 
having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers.  But 
though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of 
being  as  clear  and  diltincT:  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 
will  duly  confider  them,  as  thofe  of  mixed  modes,  and 
more  determinate  than  thofe  of  fubftanccs ;  yet  the 
names  belonging  to  relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful 
and  uncertain  lignification,  as  thofe  of  fcibftances  or 
mixed  modes,  and  much  more  than  thofe  of  fimple 
ideas :  bccaufe  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this 
comparifon,  which  is  made  only  by  men's  thoughts, 
and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's  minds,  men  frequently  ap- 
ply them  to  different  comparifons  of  things,  according 
to  their  own  imnjTinat^ons,  which  do  not  always  corrc- 
fpond  with  thofe  of  others  ufing  the  fame  name. 
The  notion  ^*  '^'  Tiiirdly,   That  in  thefe  I  call  mo- 

oftbcrela-  rnl  relations,  I  have  a  true  notion  of  rela- 
tion is  the  tion,  hv  comparing  the  at^ion  with  the  rule, 
faimc.whe.        whether  the  ruie  be  true  or  falfe.     For  if  I 

ther  the  rule  ^  1  •        1  1     t  •  « 

any  aaion  is  nieftlurc  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whe- 
comparcd  to  ther  the  thing  I  meafurc  be  longer  or  fhortcr 
bs  true  or         i\\2iw  that   fuppofcd   yard,  though    perhaps 

the  yard  f  meafure  hy  be  not  exactly  the 
ftandard  ;  which  indeed  is  another  inquiry.  For  though 
the  rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  nnftnkcn  in  it;  yet  the 
agreement  or  difagrcement  obfervablc  in  that  which  I 

compare 
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compare  with,  makes  me  perceive  the  relation.  Though 


tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule  ;  yet 
not  miftaken  in  the  relation  which  that  aAion  bears  to 
that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  or  difa- 
grcemenr. 


C  H  A  P.    XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  Off  cure,  DiJlin^I  and  Confufed  Ideas. 

S.  I.  TJAVING  (hown  the  original  of    ^^^^ 

X  JL  our  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  ot     clear  and 
their  fcveral  forts ;   conlidcrcd  the  differ-    diftiua, 
cnce  between  the  iimple  and  the  complex,     ^^^"  ^ 
and  obfcrved  how  the  complex  ones  are  di-    confufed. 
vided  into  thofe  of  modes,  fubllances,  and 
relations;  all  which,  I  thipk,  is  neceiTary  to  be  done 
by  any  one,  who  would  acquaint  himfelf  thoroughly 
with  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehenfion  and 
knowledge  of  .things :   it   will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I 
have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  ideas. 
I  muft,  neverthelefs,  crave  leave  to    offer  fome  few 
other    confiderations  concerning   them.     The   firft   i& 
that  fome  are  clear,  and  others  obfcure ;  fome  diftinA^ 
and  others  confufed. 

$.  2.  The  perception  of  the  mind  being    clear  and 
mod  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to    obfcuie  cx- 
the  fight,  we  Ihall  beft  underftand  what  is    plained  by 
meant  by  clear  and  obfcure  in  our  ideas,     '^   • 
by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  obfcure  in  the 
objea:s  of  fight.     Light  being  that  which  difcovers  to 
us    vifible  objcds,    we  give   the  name  of  obfcure  to 
chat  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  futficient  to  difco* 
vcr  minutely  to  us  the  figure  and  colours,  which  are 
obfervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  light,  would 
be  difcernible.     In. like  manner  our  fimple  ideas  are 
clcar^  when  they  arc  fuch  as  the  objedts  tbemfclvcs^ 

from 
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ft 

from  whence  they  were  taken,  did  or  mighty  in  a  wcIU 
ordered  fenfation  or  perception,  prefcnt  thern.  Whilft 
the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  produce  them 
to  the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occaiion  to  confider 
them,  they  are  clear  ideas*  So  far  as  they  either  want 
any  thing  of  the  original  exadlnefs,  or  have  loft  any  of 
their  firft  frefhnefs,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded  or  tar- 
niflied  by  time;  io  far  are  they  obfcure.  Complex 
ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  fo  they  are 
clear  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their  compofition  are 
clear :  and  the  number  and  order  of  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
that  are  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  deter* 
minate  and  certain. 

§.3.  The  caufes  of  obfcurity  in  fimple  , 
fcuri^.  ideas  feem  to  be  either  dull  orgpans,  of  very 

flight  and  tranfient  impreilions  made  by  the 
objcils,  or  clfe  a  weaknefs  in  the  memory  not  able  to 
retain  them  as  received.  For  to  return  again  to  vifible 
objeds,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter :  if  the 
organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax  over-har- 
dened with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impreflion  of  the 
feal,  from  the  ufual  impulfe  wont  to  imprint  it ;  or, 
like  wax  of  a  temper  too  foft,  will  not  hold  it  well 
•when  well  imprinted  ;  or  elfe  fuppofing  the  wax  of  a 
temper  fit,  but  the  feal  not  applied  with  a  fufficient 
force  to  make  a  clear  imprefiion  :  in  any  of  thefe  cafes, 
the  print  left  by  the  feal  will  be  obfcure.  This,  I  fup- 
pofe,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 
Diftinft  and  §.  4.  As  a  clcar  idea  is  that  whereof  the 

confufed,  mind  has  fuch  a  full  and  evident  percep- 
what.  i\ox\y  as  it  does  receive  from  an  outward  ob- 

ject operating  duly  on  a  welUdifpofcd  organ  ;  fo  a  dif- 
tindt  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  differ- 
ence from  all  other;  and  a  confufcd  idea  is  fuch  an  one, 
as  is  not  fuflicicntly  diftinguifhable  from  another,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  different- 

Objeftion.  §"  5*  ^^  "^  ^^^^  ^^  confufed,  but  fuch 

as  is  not  fufficiently  diftinguifliable  from 
another,  from  which  it  fliould  be  different ;  it  will  be 
hard,  may  any  one  fay,  to  find  any  where  a  conftjfed 

idea. 
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.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other 
fuch  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  very 
cption  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other 
5,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  c.  different,  without 
g  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  un- 
nguilhablc  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to 
Jifferent,  unlcfs  you  would  have  it  different  from 
f:  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

6.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and   to     Confufionof 
us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that     ideas  is  in  re- 

es  the  confufion  ideas  are  at  any  time  fercnce  to 
geable  with,  wc  muft  confider,  that  ^"r  names, 
gs  ranked  under  di(lin6t  names  are  fuppofed  dif- 
It  enough  to  bfc  diftinguifhed,  and  fo  each  fort  by 
xrculiar  nanrie  may  be  marked,  and  difcourfed  of 
rt  upon  any  occafion :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
snt,  than  that  the  greateft  part  of  different  namei 
uppofed  to  ftand  for  different  things.  Now  every 
a  man  has  being  vifibly  what  it  is^  and  diflindt 
I  all  other  ideas  but  itfelf;  th'"  A^hich  makes  it 
ufedj  is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that  it  may  as  well  be 
d  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  expreffcd 
the  difference  which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked 
T  thofe  two  <iifferent  names)  diftindl^  and  makes 
I  of  them  belong  ratMlto  the  one^  and  fome  of 
I  to  the  other  of  thofe  TOmes,  being  left  out ;  and 
e  diftindion,  which  vras  intended  to  be  kept  up  by 
:  different  names,  is  quite  loft. 

7.  The  defaults  which   ufually  occa-     I>cfault9 
this  confufion,    I   think,   are  chiefly    ^jj^^fi^^^^ 
following : 

rft,  when  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is     jrjjft^  com- 
plex ideas  that  are  mofl  liable  to  con-     plex  ideas 
n)  is  made  up  of  top  ffiiall  a  number    ro«deapof 
mple  ideas,  and  fuch  only  as  are  com-     Sc  <m^. 
to  other  things,  whereby  the  differences 
make  it  deferve  a  different  name,  are  left  out.  Thus 
tat  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  fimple  onc$ 

beaft   with   fpots,  has   but  a  confufed  idea  of  a 
ird  ;  it  not  being  thereby  fufficiently  diftinguifhed 

a  lynx,  and  feveral  other  foru  of  beafts  that  are 
>u  I.  C  c  (jotted* 
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fpotted.  So  tliat  fuch  an  idea,  though  it  harh  the  pr- 
ciiliar  name  lcop::rd,  js  p.ot  diftimruiihablc  from  ihofc 
tlcligiicd  by  ti^.c  ii:i:tics  lynx  or  panther,  and  rtay  as 
well  ccnvj  iiiKier  tiic  name  lynx  as  leopard.  Hew 
much  the  ciillom  of  dcfminj];  of  words  by  general  terrr.a 
contributes  to  make  the  ideas  we  would  exprcfs  by 
them  confiifed  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to 
confider.  This  is  evident,  that  confufed  ideas  arc  fuch 
as  render  tlie  ule  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  away 
the  benefit  of  dillinct  names.  \\'hen  the  ideas,  for 
which  we  ufe  diHcrent  terms,  have  not  a  dilfere^ncc  an- 
fwerdblc  to  their  diltincl  names,  and  fo  cannot  be 
diftinguiflied  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  arc  truly 
confufed. 

Sccomllv  or  ^*  ^*  Secondly,  Another  fault  which 
its  fimplV  makes  our  ideas  confufed,  is,  when  though 
ones  jumbled  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  arc  in 
difordtrlyto-  number  enough;  yet  they  arc  fo  jumble^ 
gc  ler.  together,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difccrnibic, 

whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it, 
than  to  any  other.     There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
us    conceive    this   coiifuiion,    th:in  a   fnrt   of  pictures 
ufually    fliown   as    furprizing   pieces  of  art,    v.herciir 
the  colours,  as  they  are  l:^^y  the  {[Picil  on  the  tabic 
itfclf,  mink  out  \ciy  odd^B  uniifual  figures,  and  Have 
no  difcernible  order  in  their  pv.lition.     This  draught," 
thus  made  i>p  of  jv.rts  v.  herein  no  (ymmetr}'  nor  order 
appears,    is  in  iticlf  no  n^.ore  a  coi^.fufed  thing,   than 
the  pidure  of  a  cloudv  Ihv  ;   v.licrcin  thoutjh  xhere  be 
as  little  orjer  of  colours  or  fr^iircs  to  be  found,  vet  no- 
body  thinks    it  a  cv^nfufcd   pioiure.     What   is  it  then 
that  makes  i:  l)c  rhoiii;ht  ccnUifcd,  1;nce   the  want  ot 
fymmetry  cl/'cs  no:?  as  i:  is  plain  it  does  nor  ;  for  ano- 
ther draught:  m:i,'e,  barely  in  ir^.itation  of  this,  couM 
not  be  called  confulld.     I  anfwer,  i\\:x  which  m.akes  it 
be  thv'i  .,ht  confufe^l^  i?,  the  apj)!;.  !:v.r  it  to  fome  namei 
to  w  •::.  h  it  docs  no  ir.vjrodifcernibly  belong,  than  tofomc 
other  :  V.  g.  When  it  is  faid  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man, 
or  Cv'fir,  then  anv  one  with  rcr.fon  cr-rn'.j  i;  confafvJ: 
b:caufe  it  is  not  difcernible,   in  I'v..:  ;:.i:e,  to  belong 
ii»ore  to  titc  name  man,  or  Ciufar,   I'van  to  the  name 
baboon/  or  Pomcey  ;  vhith  arc  fnp^^oied  to  ftand  for 

ditfercnt 
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diiFcrcnr  idtMs  from  rhofc  ligniflcd  hy  man,  or  Ca:far. 
K'.it  when  a  cylindrical  ir.irroiir,  placed  ri,^:ht,  hath  re- 
duced chofc  irregular  lines  on  rhc  tabic  into  their  due 
order  and  proportion,  then  the  confulion  ccafes,  and 
the  eye  prefently  fees  that  it  is  a  inari,  or  Cafar,  i.  c. 
that  it  belongs  to  thofe  names;  and  that  it  is  fulHci- 
ently  diftinguilhablc  froni  a  baboon,  or  Ponipey,  i.  e* 
.from  the  ideas  lignified  by  thofe  names.  Jurt  thus  it 
is  with  our  ideas,  which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of 
things'.  No  one  of  thcfe  mental  draughts,  however  the 
parts  arc  put  together,  can  be  called  confafed  (for  they 
arc  plainly  difcernible  as  they  are)  till  it  be  ranked 
under  fomc  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  dif- 
ccrned  to  bcloni';,  any  more  than  it  does  to  fome  other 
name  of  an  allowed  dirtcrent  lii^rnilication. 

§;  9-  Thirdly,    A  third  defect  that  fre-     Thirdly    oc 
quently  gives  the  name  of  confufcd  to  our    arc  mutable 
ideas,  is,    when  any  one  of  them  is  unccr-     an<3  undctcr- 
tain  and  undetermined.     Thusvvc  may  ob-     "™*^*^*^- 
fcrve  men,    who   not  forbearing   to    ufe   the   ordinary 
.words  of  their  language,  till  they  have  learned   their 
precifc  lignification,  change  the  idea  they  o^dLC  this  or 
that   term    ftand   for,  almoft   as  often  as   tncy  ufe  it.       ^^ 
He  that  does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  (liould 
leave  out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry, 
every  time  he  thinks  of  eithfer,  and  holds  not  ftcady  to 
any  one  precife  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up^'-t 
is  faid  to  have  a  confufed  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church  ;  i,  *-/, 
though  this  be  ftill  for  the  fame  reafon  as  tlic  forfincri  •  ^;;  *  ' 
viz.  becaufe  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be   -.  ^X/ 
one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  ano- 
ther;  and  fo  lofes  the  diftinclion  tliat  diftinct  names 
are  defigned  for. 

§.  10.  By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may     Q^onfufion 
obferve    how    much    names,     as    fuppofed     without  rd 
fteady  figns   of  things,  and  by  their  dif-.   fercncc  to 
fcrcncc  to  ftand  for  and  keep  things   dif--    Jiamcs.harJ- 
tinifb  that  in  thcmfelvcs  are  different,  arc     bic^"**^^*^*" 
the  occalion  of  denominating  ideas  diftinct 
or  confufed,  by  a  Iccret  and  unobferved  reference  the 
nynd  makes  o'f  its  ideas  to  fuch  names.     This  perhnps 

C  c"  i  *        N>^ 
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will  be  fuller  undcrftood,  after  what  I  fay  of  words,  in 
the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  confide^ed.  But 
without  taking  notice  of  fuch  a  reference  of  ideas  to 
diftind  names,  as  the  figns  of  diftinft  things,  it  will 
be  hard  to  fay  what  a  confufed  idea  is.  And  there- 
fore when  a  man  dcfigns,  by  any  name,  a  fort  of  things, 
or  any  one  particular  thing,  diftinCt  from  all  others; 
the  complex  idw  he  annexes  to  that  name  is  the  n^orc 
di{lin(5lj  the  more  particular  the  ideas  arc,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of 
them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has 
of  thefc,  the  mpre  it  has  ft  ill  of  the  perceivable  dif- 
ferences, whereby  it  is  kept  fcparate  and  diftind  from 
all  ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  thofe  that  ap- 
proach neareft  to  it ;  and  thereby  all  confufion  with 
them  is  avoided. 

Confufion  §•  ^  I-  Confufion,  making  it  a  difficulty 

coacerns  al-  to  feparate  two  things  that  ftiould  be  fepa- 
ways  two  rated,  concerns  always  two  ideas ;  and  tho& 
^^^'  moft,    which  moft  approach  one  another. 

Whenever  therefore  we  fufpcdl  any  idea  to  be  confufed, 
we  muft  ejcaminc  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  con- 
founded ^rifeh,  or  which  it  cannot  eafily  be  feparated 
from  ;  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belonging' 
to  another  name,  and  fo  Ihould  be  a  different  thing, 
from  which  yet  it  is  nor  fufficicnily  diftinft ;  being 
cither  the  fame  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at 
leaft  as  properly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is 
ranked  under ;  and  fo  keeps  not  that  difference  from 
that  other  idea,  which  the  different  names  import. 

§.  12.  This,  I  think,  is  the  confufion  pro- 
coTiM^l        per  to  ideas,  which  ftill  carries  with  it  a  fc- 

crct  reference  to  naitics.  At  leaft,  if  there  be 
any  other  confufion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  moft 
of  all  diforders  men's  thoughts  and  difcourfes  :  ideas, 
as  ranked  under  names,  being  thofe  that  for  the  moft 
part  men  reafon  of  within  themfelves,  and  always  thofe 
which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And  there- 
fore where  there  are  fuppofed  two  different  ideas  marked 
by  two  different  names,  which  are  not  as  diftinguiftia- 
ble  as  the  founds  that  ftand  for  them,  there  never  fails 

CO 
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to  be  confufion  :  and  where  any  ideas  arc  diilindl  as  the 
ideas  of  thofe  two  founds  they  are  marked   by^   there 
can  be  between  them  no  confufion.     The  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  colled  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea, 
as  prccifely  as  is  pofliblc,  all  thofe  ingredients  wheicby 
it  is  differenced  from  others ;  and  to  them,  fo  united 
in  a  determinate  number  and  order,  apply  fteadily  the 
fame    name.     But   this   neither  accomodating    men's 
cafe  or  vanity,  or  fcrving  any  defign  but  that  of  naked 
truth,   which  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  fuch 
cxadnefs  is  rather  to  be  wiihed  than  hoped  for.     And 
fince  the  loofe  application  of  names  to  undetermined, 
variable,  and  almoft  no  ideas,  ferves  both  to  cover  our 
own  ignorance,   as  well  as    to  perplex  and  confound 
others,   which  goes   for  learning  and    fuperiority   in 
knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mod  men  (hould  ule 
it  themfelves,  whilfi:  they  complain  of  it   in  others- 
Though,  I  think,  no  fmall  part  of  the  confufion  to 
be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  might  by  care  and  in- 
genuity be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it 
cvery-where  wilful.     Some  ideas  are  fo  coniplex,  and 
made  up  of  fo  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not 
eafily  retain  the  very  fame  precife  combination  of  Am- 
ple ideas  under  one  name  ;  much  lefs  are  we  able  con- 
llantly  to  divine  for  what  precife  complex  idea  fuch  a 
name  (lands  in  another  man's  ufe  of  it.     From  the  firft 
of  thefe,  follows  confufion  in  a  man's  own  reafonings 
and  opinions  within  himfelf ;  from  the  latter,  frequent 
confufion  in  difcourfing  and  arguing  with  others.     But 
having  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defe(5ls 
and  abufes,  in  the  following  book,  I  Ihall  here  fay  no 
more  of  it. 

$.  13.  Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up     Complex    ' 
of  collections,  and  fo  variety  of  fimplo  ones,     ideas  may  be 
may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and  dirtinft    diftindin 
in  one  part,  and  very  obfcure  and  confufed    ^^^*in 
in  another.     In  a   man  who  fpeaks  of  a    another. 
chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  tlioufand  lides» 
the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confufed,  though 
thft  of  the  number  be  very  diftindl ;  fo  that  he  being 
able  to  difcourfe  and  demonftrate  concerning  that  part 
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of  his  complex  idea,  which  depends  upon  the  number 
of  a  thoufand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftind 
idea  of  a  chiliacdron  i  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no 
prccifc  idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  diftinguifli  it  by 
that,  from  one  that  has  but  999  fides ;  the  not  obr 
ferving  whereof  caufes  no  fmall  errour  in  men's  thoughts, 
and  confufioii  in  their  difcourfes. 

This  if  not  §•  H-  ^^^  ^^^^  thinks  hc  has  a  diftinS 
heeded,  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliacxiron,  let  him 

caufeii  confu-  tor  trial-fake  take  another  parcel  of  the 
fion  in  our  fimic  uniform  matter,  viz.  gold,  or  wax, 
arg"»ngs.  ^^  ^^  cqual  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure 
of  999  fides;  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  diftin*- 
guiHi  thcfe  luo  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  number 
of  lides ;  and  rcafon  and  argue  diftindtly  about  them, 
ivhilfl:  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  rcafoning  to  that  part 
only  of  rthefe  ideas,  which  is  contained  .in  their  num- 
ber*;* ^  that  the  fides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into 
t\v6  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  others  not,  &c.  But 
when  he  goes  about  to  difl:inguifii  them  by  their  figure, 
hc  will  there  ix'  prcfcnrly  at  a  lofs,  and  not  be  able,  I 
think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them 
diliinvll  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  thcfe  .two 
picixs  of  gold  ;  as  he  c.ould,  if  the  fame  parcels  of  gold 
^vcrc  made  onejnto  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five  fides. 
In  whicii  inc<nnp!e;it 'ideas,  we  are  vervrapt  to  impofc 
on  ourfelvcs,  and  wram^ie  with  others,  efpccially  where 
they  have  particular  ^md. familiar  .names.''  -Lor  being  fa- 
ti.siicd  in  tb:!ilL.p!irt,gf  the  idea,  which  we  have  clear; 
and  the  name  which  is  'familiar  to  us,  being  applied 
to  the  whole,  containing  that  partalfo  which  is  imper- 
fect and  r.blcurc  :  v.c  are  apt  to  ufe  it  for  that  con- 
fu fed  parr,  a-Kd*dr-Uv-  dcdu^liions  from  it,  in  the  ob- 
Icure  part  of  its  iigni1k4tion,/as  confidently  as  we  do 
from  the  other. 

§.15.  Havipg  frequently  in  our  mouths 
!?^'!?.^^*'^  i     the  ivamc  ctcrnitv,  we  are  apt  to  think  vc 

nave  a  politive  comprehenlive  idea  or  it, 
which  rls  \x^  mii-vh  as  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  part  of  that 
i^urarf(>n,whiuh  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It 
13  truc^  *that  hv'  chat  thin.ks  fo  may  have  a  clear  idea  d 
;...*'  duration; 
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duration  ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  very 
prcar  length  of  duration ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  comparifon  of  that  great  one  with  ftill  a  greater :  but 
it  not  being  poltible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any 
duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent 
together  of  a  duration,  where  he  fuppofes  no  end,  that 
part  of  his  idea,  which  is  frill  beyond  the  boun.is  of 
that  large  duration,  he  reprcfents  to  his  own  thoughts, 
■is  very  ohfcure  and  undetermined.  And  hence  \t  is 
that  in  difputes  and  rcafonings  concerning  etcrniry,  or 
«ny  other  infinite,  we  arc  apt  to  blunder,  and  involve 
ourfelvcs  in  manifefl:  abfurdities. 

§.  16.  In  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas     j^-.^hT 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  parts  much   beyond  the     of  matter!.^ 
fmallefl:  that  occur  to  any  of  our  {cw^q^  : 
and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divifibilitv  of  matter 
iri  infinitum,    though    we  have  clear  ideas  of  divinon 
and  divifibility,  and  have  alfo  clear  ideas  of  parts  made 
out  of  a  whole  by  divifion;  yet  we  have  but  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed  ideas  of  corpufcics,  or  minute  bo- 
dies fo  to  be  divided,   when  by   former  divilions  they 
are  reduced  to  a  fmallnefs  much  exceeding  the  percep- 
tion of  any  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  fo  all  that  we  have  clear 
and  diftincl  ideas  of,  is  of  what  divifion   in  general  or 
abrtraftedly  is,   and  the  relation  of  totum  and  parts : 
but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  di-     • 
vided  after  certain   progreinons,  1  think,'  wo  have  no 
clear  nor  didindl  idea  at  ail.     i^or  I  aik  anv  one,  whc-      . 
ther  takiivT  the  fmallefl:  atom  of  du(t  he  ever  faw,  he 
has  any  dilrincc   idea  (baring  ftiU  the  number,  which 
concerns  not  extcnfionj  betwixt  the  ioo,ocQth,  and  the 
i,coo,oooth  part  of  it.     Or  if  he  thinks  he  can  refine 
his  ideas  to  that  degree,  witiiout  loiing  fight  of  them,.    / 
let  him  add -ten   cyphers    to   each  of  thofc  miWbcrs.    •' 
Such   a  decree  of  f!"i;ali;iefs    is  not  unreafjnablc  to  be* 
fuppofcd,  fincc  a  divilion  carried  on  fo  far  brings  it  no 
nearer  the  end  of  i;;finite  divilion,  than  the  firit  divi- 
lion into  two  halves  doc?.    I  mull  cc^nfefs,  for  my  part, 
I   have  no  clear  diftinct  ideas  of  the  diflercnt  bulk  or 
,  cxtenlion  of  thofe  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obfcure, 
one   of  either   of  them.     So  that,    I  think,    when  wc 
talk  of  divifion  of  bodies  in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their 
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diflirKH:  bulks,  which  is  the  fubjecl  and  foundation  0^ 
divifion,   comes,  after  a  little  prpgreflion,  to  be  con- 
founded, and  almoft  loft  in  obfcurity.     For  that  idea, 
which  is  to  reprefent  only  bignefs,  muft  be  very  ob- 
Icure  and  confufed,  which  wc  cannot  diftinguifh  from 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number  ;  fo  that  we 
have  clear  diftindl  ideas,  we  may  (ay,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  diftinvfl  ideas  of  two  fuch   extenlions.     It  is 
-plain  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  body,  or  extenfion,  our  diftindl  and  clear 
ideas  are  only  of  numbers;  but  the  clear  diftindl  ideas 
of  extenfion,  after  fome  progrefs  of  divifion,  are  quite 
loft  :    and  of  fuch  minute   parts  we  have  no  diftinft 
ideas  at  all:  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite 
do,  at  laft  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added ;  but 
thereby   never  amounts  to  any  diftind*idea  of  adual 
infinite  parts.     Wc  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  di- 
vifion, as  often  as  we  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  wc  have 
no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than 
we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  beingable 
ftill  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  afligned  numbers  we 
Jiave  :  endlefs  divifibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and 
diftinftidea  of  aftually  infinite  parts,  than  endlefs  ad- 
dibility  fif  I  may  fo  fpeak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  dif- 
tind:  idea  of  an  adlually  infinite  number ;    they  both 
being  only  in  a  power  ftill  of  increafing  the  number, 
be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.     So  that  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  added  (wherein  confifts  the  infinity)  wc 
have    but  an  obfcure,    iriipcrfed:,    and  confufed   idea; 
from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  or  reafon  with  no 
certainty  or  clcarnefs,  no  more  than   we  can  in  arith- 
mctick,  about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no  fuchdif- 
tinvil  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  100 ;  but  only  this  rela- 
tive obfcure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  ftill 
bigger :  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear  pofitive  idea  of  it 
when  wc  fay  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  fliould  fay  it  is  bigger  than  40* 
or  4 ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4.     For  he  thac 
adds  only  4  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds,  ftiall  as  foon  coit»c 
to  the  end  of  all  addition,  as  he  (hat  ^dds  400,000,000 
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to  400,ooo,ocxD.  And  fo  likewife  in  eternity,  he  that 
has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,  has  as  much  a  pofi* 
tive  compleat  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  years  :  for  what  remains  of  eternity  be- 
yond either  of  thefe  two  numbers  of  years  is  as  clear 
to  the  one  as  the  other ;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any 
clear  pofitive  idea  of  it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only 
four  years  to  4,  and  fo  on,  fhall  as  foon  reach  eternity^ 
as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  fo  on ;  or, 
ifhepleafe,  doubles  the  increafe  as  often  as  he  will: 
the  remaining  abyfs  being  ftill  as  far  beyond  the  end  of 
^  thefe  progreflions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day 
or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion 
to  infinite ;  and  therefore  our  ideas,  which  are  all 
finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in  our  idea  of 
cxtenfion,  when  we  increafe  it  by  addition,  as  well  as 
ivhen  we  diminifti  it  by  divifion,  and  would  enlarge 
our  thoughts  to  infinite  (pace.  After  a  few  doublings 
of  thofc  ideas  of  extenfion,  which  are  the  largcft  we 
arc  accujflomed  to  have,  we  lofe  the  clear  diftind  idea 
ofthatfpace:  it  becomes  ^  confufedly  great  one,  with 
a  furplus  of  dill  greater ;  about  which,  when  we  would 
argue  or  reafon,  we  (hall  always  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs ; 
confufed  ideas  in  our  arguings  and  deductions  from^Shat 
part  of  them  which  is  confufed  always  leading  us  into 
confufion. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantajiical  Ideas. 

§.  I.  'nESIDES  what  we  have  already    Real  ideas 

J3  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other    gble^^o  thc^' 
confide  rat  ions   belong  to  them,    in*  refer-     archetypes. 
cnce  to  things  from  whence  they  are  taken, 
or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent :  and  iluis, 
I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  didinction ; 
and  are, 

Firfi:,  either  real  or  fantaftical. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  true  or  falfc. 

Firft,  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  fu<;l)/^«s  have  a  founda- 
tion in  nature;  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real 
being  and  exiftenceof  things,  or  with  their  archetypes. 
Fantartical  or  chimerical  1  call  fach  as  hav«  no  founda- 
tion in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality 
of  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their 
archetypes,  if  we  examine  the  feveral  forts  of  ideas 
before-mentioned,  we  fhall  find,  that, 

§.  2.  Firrt,  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real, 

SrS.  ^^^  ^S^^f^  t^  ^'^'-  reality  of  things,  not  that 

they  arc  all  of  them  the  images  or  reprcfen- 
tations  of  what  docs  cxift  ;  the  coiitrarv  whereof,  in 
all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  al- 
ready fliown.  15ut  thouc^h  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  are 
no  more  in  twow  than  pain  is  ;  yet  thofe  ideas  of  white- 
Ticfs  and  coldnefs,  pain,  &c.  being  in  us  the  cRTecls  of 
powers  in  things  Vvithout  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenliitions  ;  they  are  real  ideas  in 
us,  whereby  we  diltinguifn  the  qualities  that  are  really 
in  things  themfclves.  For  thefe  feveral  appearances 
being  defigned  to  be  the  mark,"  wlicreby  we  arc  to 
know  and  diftinguifli  things  which  v/e  have  to  do  with, 
our  ideas  do  as  well  fcrve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and  arc 
as  real  diftinguifaing  characters,  whether  they  be  only 
conftant  elieCwS,  or  elfe  cxa(5t  refemblances  of  fome- 
lhin«:3:  i^i  the  thinsjs  themfclves;  the  rcalitv  Iving;  in  that 
ileady  corrcfpondcnce  they  have  with  the  diflincr  con- 
fritutions  of  real  beinirs.  But  whether  they  anfwer  to 
itutions,  as  to  caufcs  or  patterns,  it  nutters 
not;  it  fulficcs  that  they  are  conftantly  produced  by 
them.  And  thus  our  limple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true, 
becaufe  they  a::f\\er  and  ngrec  to  there  powers  of  things 
which  produce  them  in  our  minds  ;  that  bcinfjr  all  that 
is  requifitcto  m:i!;c  them  real,  and  not  ficlions  at  plea- 
fure.  For  in  timplc  ideas  (as  has  been  fiiown)  the  mind 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of  things  upon  it^ 
and  can  make  to  irfcif  no  finiplc  idea,  more  than  whrrt 
it  has  recci\C'J. 
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§.  3.  Though  the  mind  be  wholJy  paf-    Complex    , 
five  in  refpedt  of  its  iimplc  ideas ;    yet  I     !'^''"  ^'^  ^^^ 

t-i  ^  r         '      '  ^    r     •  r       n.      luntar}'  com- 

thmkj  we  may  fay^:  it  is  not  10  m  rcTpcct  binations. 
of  it^  complex  ideas  :  for  thofe  being  com- 
binations of  fimple  ideas  put  together  ,  and  united  un-r 
der  one  general  name;  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of 
mail  ufes  fome  kind  of  liberty^  in  forming  thofe  com- 
plex ideas :  how  clfe  comes  it  to  pafs  that  one  man's 
idea  6{  gold,  or  juftice,  is  different  from  another's? 
but  bccaufe  he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his,  fomc 
fimple  idea,  which  the  other  has  not.  The  qucflion 
then  is,  which  of  thefe  are  real,  and  ^hich  barely  ima- 
ginary combinations?  What  collections  agree  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  what  not?  And  to  this  I  fay. 
That, 

§.  4.  Secondly,  mixed  modes  and  rcla-     Mixed 
tions  having  no  other  reality  but  what  they     modes  made 
have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing     pf  confiftcnt. 
more   required   to   this    kind  of    ideas   to     J^^*  ^^ 
make  them  real,  hut  that  they  be  fy  framed, 
that  there  be  a  podibility  of  exilling  conformable  to 
them.     Thcfc  ideas  themfelves,  being  archetypes,  can- 
not differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chi- 
merical, unlefs  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  thera 
inconfilient  ideas.     Indeed,  as   anv  of  them  have  the 
names  of  a  known  language  afllgned  to  them,  by  which 
he  that  ha?  them  in  his  mind   would  lignify  them  to 
others,  fo  bare  podibiliiy  of  exilVmgR  not  enough  ;  they 
m.uil  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordinary  fignification  of 
the  name  that   is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
thought  fantaftical:  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name 
of  juftice  jto  that  idea,  which  common  ufc. calls  libe- 
rality.    But   this    fantafticalncfj  relates    more  to  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  than   reality  of  ideas:  for  a  man  to 
be  undifturbed  in  danger,  fedatciy  to  conlider  what  is 
fittcft  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  fteadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exift. 
But  to  be  undifturbed  in  danger,  without  ufing  one's 
reafon  or  induftry,  is  what  is  alio  poftiblc  to  be;  and 
fo  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other.     Though  the  firft  of 

thcfc. 
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thefc,  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it^  may,  in 
rcfped:  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea :  but  the 
other,  whilft  it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  any 
known  language  afligned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any 
deformity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
but  itfelf. 

Idcasoffub-  §*  5*  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
fiances  are  fiances  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference 
real,  when  to  things  exifting  without  us,  and  intended 
^u^S!^^  to  be  reprefentations  of  fubilances,  as  ther 
iftcnce  of  really  are  ;  are  no  farther  real,  than  as  they 
things.  are  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  a^ 

are  really  united,  and  co-exift  in  things 
without  us.  On  the  contrary>  thofe  are  fantaftical 
which  are  made  up  of  fuch  coUedlions  of  fimple  ideas 
as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  t<^ether 
in  any  fubftance ;  v.  g.  a  rational  creature*  confifting 
of  a  horfe's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  (hape,  or 
fuch  as  the  centaurs  are  defcribed :  or,  ,a  body  yellow, 
very  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed ;  but  lighter  than 
common  water:  or  an  uniform,  unorganized  body, 
confifting,  as  to  fenfe,  all  of  iimilar  parts,  with  per- 
ception and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether 
fuch  fubftances  as  thefe  can  poflibly  exift  or  no,  it  is 
probable  we  do  not  know  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe 
ideas  of  fubftances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pat- 
tern exifting  that  we  know,  and  confifting  of  fuch  col- 
lections of  ideas,  as  no  fubftance  ever  ftiowed  us  united 
together,  they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely  imagi- 
nary ;  but  much  more  are  thofe  complex  ideas  fo,  which 
contain  in  them  any  inconfiftency  or  contradi(flion  of 
their  parts. 
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CHAP.    XXXL 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

J.  I.  /^P  our  real  ideas^  fome  are  adc-     Adequate 
V>^  quate,  and  fome  are  inadequate.     Jf*^^  *« 
thofe  I  call  adequate,  which  perfedly  re-     f^^  **  P""" 
prcfcnt  thofe  archetypes  which   the   mind     fcntthdT^ 
fuppK>fes  them  taken  from ;   which  it  in*    archttypei. 
tends  them  to  (land  for^  and  to  which  it 
refers  them.     Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch^  which  are  but 
a  partial  or  incomplete  reprefentation  of  thofe  arche- 
types to  which  they  are  referred.     Upon  which  account 
it  is  plain, 

§.  2.  Firft,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  are    simple  ideas 
adequate.     Becaufe  being  nothing  but  the    all  adequate, 
cffedls  of  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted 
and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in  us^ 
they  cannot  but  be  cojrefpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe 
powers :  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of 
things.     For  if  fugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  wc 
call  whitenefs   and   fwcetnefs,   we  are  fure  there  is  a 
power  in  fugar  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
clfe  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.     And  fo 
each  fenfation  anfwering  the  power  that  operates  on 
any  of  our  fenfes,  the  idea  fo  produced  ^*s  a  real  idea, 
(and  not  a  fidion  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to 
pfoduce  any  fimple  idea ;)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
fince  it  ought  only  to  anfwer  that  power :  and  fo  all 
iimpic  ideas  arc  adequate.     It  is  true,  the  things  pro- 
ducing in  us  thcfe  fimple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  de- 
nominated by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  caufes  of 
them ;  but  as  if  thofe  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them. 
For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby 
is  fignified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of 
pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  light  and  hot;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  fomething  in  the  fire  more 
tfean  a  power  to  excite  thefe  ideas  in  us  ;  and  therefore 
arc  called  qualities  in>  or  of  the  fire.     But  thcfe  being 
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nothing,  in  trutfi",  but  powers  to  cxxitc  fuch  ideas  in 
us,  I  muft  in  fha^  fenfe  be  undcrftooJ,  when  I  fpeak 
of  fecondary  qualities,  as  h'Siwv;  in  things;  or  of  their 
ideas,  as  being  the  o-,ic.;rs  that  excite  them  in  us- 
Such  ways  of  Ipcakin;^,  ilioiigh  accommodated  to  the 
vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  un- 
derltood,  yet  truly  fignify  nothing  but  thofc  powers 
which  arc  in  il\:np:o  to  excite  certain  fenfations  or  ideas 
in  us :  lincc  were  t'p.erc  no  fit  orirans  to  receive  the  im- 
prdllons  lire  makes  on  the  light  and  touch,""lYoiMiniind 
joined  to  ihoie  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and 
heat  *by  thofj  iiiipre (lions  from  the  lire  or  fun,  there 
would  yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than 
there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  Icnlible  creature 
to  feel  it,  though  the  fun  lliculd  continue  juft  as  it  is 
now,  and  mount  "Etna  flame  higher  than  ever  it  did. 
Solidity  and  extenlion,  and  the  renv.ination  of  it,  figure, 
with  motion  and  red,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would 
be  rcilly  in  the  world  as  tr.cy  arc,  whether  there  were 
any  lenliblc  being  to  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  reafcn  to  lonk  on  thofe  as  the  real  modi- 
fications of  matter,  and  fuch  are  the  exciting  eaufes  of 
all  our  various  lenl'ations  from  bodies,  liut  this  bcins 
an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  Ihall  enter  no 
larther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  iliow  what  complex  ideas 
are  adequate,  and  w  hat  not. 

Modes  are  all  §•  i'  heccnc.ly,  our  complex  ideas  of 
adequate.  moJes,  being  voluntary  colle^.tions  of  fim- 

ple  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  together 
without  reference  tj  an}'  real  archetypes  or  Handing 
patterns  exilling  :iny-where,  are  and  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ide.is.  Ikcauie  they  not  being  intcniled  for 
copies  of  rb/i:::\?  rcill  '  CMiihng,  but  for  archetypes 
jirade  i)v  the  niinJi  t  >  la:!!:  and  denominate  things  bv, 
cannot  want  a.r/  i.v.vj:  tlicy  havin^::  each  oi  them  that 
coiiibination  ut  i'J'..'.s,  a;i;l  il'.cTeby  that  perfcvliion  which 
the  mind  intenueJ  i' .y  ih^Viild  :  (o  that  the  minil  ac- 
quiefccs  in  them,  and  can  lind  nothing  wanting.  Thus 
by  having  the  idea  vl'  a  i:;;;i!re,  with  three  tides  meet- 
ing at  three  angles,  1  Ivave  a  conipleat  idea,  wherein 
1  require  nothing  eli'e  to  i:iai;c  it  perfec't.     That  the 

mind 
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mind  is  f-irisi'icd  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  ii'ca,  is 
plain  in  that  it  docs  not  conceive,  that  any  ur.derl'iand- 
ing  hathi  or  can  have  a  more  compleat  or  perfect  idea 
of  that  thing  it  lignilics  by  the  word  triangle,  fuppofing 
'it  to  exift,  than  itfelf  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three 
Tides  and  three  angles ;  in  which  is  contain<rd  all  that 
is,  or  can  be  eflcntial  to  it,  or  necelfary  to  compleat  it, 
vhcrcver  or  however  it  cxifts.-  But  in  our  ideas  of 
iiibftanccs  it  is  cthcrw  ife.  For  there  defiring  to  copy 
things  iis  they  really  do  exill,  and  to  reprefent  to  our- 
felves  that  conftituticn  on  which  all  their  properties 
depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfec- 
tion we  intend  :  we  find  they  ftill  want  fomething  wc 
(hould  be  ghui  w  ere  in  them  ;  and  fo  are  all  inade- 
quate. But  mi^ed  modes  and  relations,  being  arche- 
types without  patterns,  and  fo  having  nothing  to  repre- 
fent but  themfelvcs,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every 
thing  being  fo  to  itfelf.  He  that  at  firft  put  together 
the  idea  of  danger  perceived,  abfencc  of  diforder  from 
fear,  fedate  confideration  of  what  was  jullly  to  be  done, 
and  executing  that  without  dillurbance,  or  being  de- 
terred bv  the  dan;!;cr  of  it,  had  certainlv  in  his  mind 
that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination;  and 
intending  it  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  w  hat  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  anv  other  limole  ideas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could 
Jiot  alfo  but  be  an  adequate  idea :  and  laying  this  up  ii\ 
his  memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
fignify  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any 
action  he  fliould  obferve  to  a<j[rec  w  ith  it,  had  thereby  a 
ftandard  to  mcafur^and  denoniinarc  iiitions  by,  as;  they 
agreed  to  it.  This  i^t-M  thus  made,  and  laid,  up  for -a 
pattern,  vaw^.  nc'.\-'Tj.rily  be  adeqiiStCx  being  rcfLirwd  to 
nothinj^  clic  but  itfelf,  nor  iiaadc  bv'-auv  other  OKJ^rihal. 
but  the  gocd-iiicing  and  wiU;Y)f  him  that  firft  made  this 
combination.*  ^     .•">-'-:      ^'^  * 

§.  4.  Indeed  another  copiir'fr  after,  and'    N-;h1os  in 
in    convcrfation    learning    from    him    the     r^^t'^rcucc  to 
word  coi>ra«^c,  inav  hiake  an  idea,  to  which     ^^"^^''^ 
he  gives  tliC  name  courage,  di.'VerKnt  from     bo  ii'i/jc^""' 
what    the    lirlt   author  api.-licd    11   to,    ai^.d     q.:sr:. 
has  in  his  njind,  when  he  ufc3  It.  .  And  in 

this 
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this  cafe,  if  he  defigns  that  his  idea  in  thinking  ihould 
be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he 
ufes  in  fpcaking  is  conformable  in  found  to  his,  from 
whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very  wrong  and 
inadequate:  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  making  the  other' 
man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the 
other  man's  word  or  found  is  the  pattern  of  his  in 
fpeaking,  his  idea  is  fo  far  defedlive  and  inadequate^  as 
it  is  diftant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to,  and  intends  to  exprefs  and  fignify  by  the  name  he 
ufes  for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  fign  of 
the  other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  ufe,  it  is 
primarily  annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it: 
to  which,  if  his  own  does  not  exadlly  correfpondj  it  is 
faulty  and  inadequate. 

§.  5.  Therefore  thefe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when 
they  are  referred  J)y  the  mind,  and  intended  to  corrc- 
fpond  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  fome  other  intelligent 
being,  exprefled  by  the  names  ^e  apply  to  them^  they 
may  be  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate;  be- 
caufe they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the  mind  defigns 
to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern:  in  which  refpcd 
only,  any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfed,  or 
inadequate.  And  on  this  account  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  mod  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other; 
but  this  refers  more  to  proper  fpeaking,  than  knowing 
right. 

Ideas  of  fub-        §.  6.    Thirdly,    what  ideas  we  have  of 
ftances,  as        fubftanccs,    I   have  above  fhowed.     Now 

rclfcrr^  to  ^j^^j-^  jj^^^  j^^^,^  -^^   ^1^^  ^\^^  ^  double  re- 

real  ellences,       ^  o  •  1  /•         1 

not  adequate,    fcrence :  1.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to 

a  fuppofed  real  efTence  of  each  fpecies  of 
things.  2.  Sometimes  they  are  only  defigned  to  be 
pidlurcs  and  reprefentations  in  the  mind  of  things  that 
do  exift  by  ideas  of  thofe  qualities  that  are  difcovera- 
ble  in  them.  In  both  which  ways,  thefe  copies  of 
thofe  originals  and  archetypes  are  imperfedl  and  in- 
adequate. 

Firft,  it  is  ufual  for  men   to   make  the  names  of 
fubftanccs  (land  for  things,  as  fuppofed  to  have  cer- 
tain real   eflcnces,    whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that 
5  fpecies : 
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fpecies  :  and  names  (landing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas 
that  arc  in  men's  minds,    they   muft  conftantly  refer 
their  ideas  10  fuch  real  cflTences,  as  to  their  archetypes. 
That  men  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
Ic^iming  taught  in  this  part  of  the  worldj  do  fuppofc 
certain  fpccific  cflcnces  of  fubftances,  which  each  in- 
dividual^  in  its  fevcral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  tQ» 
and  partakes  of ;  is  fo  far  from  needing  proof,  that  it 
VfiW  be  thought  ilrange  if  any  one  Ihould  do  othenvife. 
And   thus   they  ordinarily  apply   the  fpecific   names 
they  rank  particular  fubftances  under  to  things,  as  dif- 
tinguifhed    by    fuch   fpecific   real    elTences.     Who   is 
there  almod,  who  would  not  take  it  amifs,  if  it  fliould 
be  doubted^  whether  he  called  himfelf  a  man,  with  any 
other  meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  eflcnce  of  a 
man  ?  And  yet  if  you  demand  what  thofe  real  ciTences 
are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  elTences,  as  to  arche- 
types which  are  unknown,  muft  be  fo  far  from  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  be  any  re-^ 
prefentation   of  them  at  all.     The  complex  ideas  we 
have  of  fubflances  are,  as  it  has  been  ihown,  certain 
coUedlions  of  iimplc  ideas  that  have  been  obfervcd  or 
fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift  together.     But  fuch  a  com- 
plex idea  cannot  be  the  real  ellencc  of  any  fubftance ; 
for  then  the  properties  wc  difcover  in  that  body  would 
depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  from 
it,  and  their  ncccflary  connexion  with  it  be  known ; 
as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  far  as 
they  are  difcoverable,  arc  deducible  from  the  complex 
idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  fpace.     But  it  is  plain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  not   con- 
tained fuch  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qualities,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.     The  common 
idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour, 
weight  and  hardncfs ;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on 
as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleablcncfs.     But  yet  this  pro- 
perty has  no  neceffary  connexion   with  that  complex 
idea,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  reafon  to 
think  that  mallcablenefs  depends  on  that  coloufi  weight. 
Vol.  I.  JD  U  a/id 
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and  hardnefs,  than  that  colouri  or  that  vreight  depends 
on  its  mallcablcnefs.  And  yet,  though  we  know  no- 
thing of  thcfe  real  efTcnces,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi- 
nary, than  that  men  Ihould  attribute  the  forts  of  things 
to  fuch  eflcnccs.  The  particular  parcel  6f  matter, 
ivhich  makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly, 
by  mod  men,  fuppofed  to  have  a  real  eflence,  where* 
by  it  is  gold  ;  and  from  whence  thofe  qualities  flow, 
which  I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardncfsi  fulibility,  fixedncfs,  and  change  of  colour 
upon  a  flight  touch  of  mercary,  &c.  This  elTencc, 
from  which  all  thefe  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire 
into  it,  and  fcarch  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot 
difcover :  the  farthefl  I  can  go  is  only  to  prcfume,  that 
it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real  eflcnce^  c^  internal 
conftitution,  on  which  thefc  qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure^  flze,  and  connexion  of  its  folid 
parts ;  of  neither  of  which  having  any  diftinft  per- 
ception at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  eiTence^  which 
is  the  caufe  that  it  has  that  particular  (hining  yellov- 
nefs,  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
fame  bulk,  and  a  iitncfs  to  have  its  colour  changed  by 
the  touch  of  quickfilvcr.  If  any  one  will  fay,  that  the 
real  cflcncc  and  internal  conrtitution,  on  which  thefc 
properties  depend,  is  not  the  figure,  fizc,  and  arrange- 
ment or  connexion  of  its  foliJ  parts,  but  fomething 
elfe»  called  its  particular  fonn  ;  I  am  farther  from 
having  any  idea  of  its  real  clilncc,  than  I  was  before: 
for  1  have  an  idea  of  figure,  li/c,  and  ficuation  of  folid 
parts  in  general,  though  I  have  m^nc  of  the  particular 
figure,  fize,  or  putting  together  of  parta,  whereby  the 
qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced;  which  quali- 
ties I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on 
my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with 
which  I  cut  the  pen  1  write  with.  But  when  I  am 
told,  that  fomething  bcfides  the  figiirc,  fize,  and  poflure 
of  the  folid  parts  of  that  body»  is  its  cflence,  fomething 
called  fubfiantial  form ;  of  that,  I  confefs,  I  have  no 
idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  found  form,  which  is  far 
enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  cficnce,  or  conftitution. 
The  like  ii^norancQ  as  I  have  of  the   real  eflence  of 
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this  particular  fubftance,  I  have  alfo  of  the  real  eiTcnce 
of  all  other  natural  ones:  of  which  eflences,  I  confefs, 
I  have  no  diftinft  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe 
others,  when  they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will 
find  in  thcmfelvcs,  in  this  one  point,  the  fame  fort  of 
ignorance. 

$•  7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular 
parcel  of  mutter  on  my  finger,  a  general  name  already 
m  ufe,  and  denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily, 
or  are  they  not  underftood  to  give  it  that  name  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  bodies,  having  a 
real  internal  eflencc;  by  having  of  which  eflcnce,  this 
particular  fubftance  come;5  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  to 
be  called  by  that  name^  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it- 
is,  the  name,  by  which  things  are  marked,  as  having 
that  eflcnce,  muft  be  referred  primarily  to  that  eflcnce ; 
and  confequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is  given^ 
muft  be  referred  alfo  to  that  eflence,  and  be  intended 
to  reprefcnt  it.  Which  eflencc,  fince  they,  who  fo  ufe 
the  names,  know  not,  their  ideas  of  fubfl:ances  muft  be 
aU  inadequate  in  that  refpecfl,  as  not  containing  in 
them  that  real  eflence  which  the  mind  intends  they 
fhould. 

$.  8.  Secondly,  thofe  who  neglefting  that    ^ 
ufclefs  fuppofition   of  unknown   real    ef-    1^^  ^ 
fences,  whereby  they  arc  diftinguiflicd,  en-    collcaiont  of 
deavour  to  copy  the  fubflances  that  exift  in    their  quali- 
the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of    !*"*  ^^  ^ 
thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  are  found  co-    ""  ^"* 
exifting  in  them,  though  they  come   much  nearer  a 
likenefs  of  them,  than,  thofe  who  imagine  they  know 
not  what  real  fpecific  eflTences  ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at 
perfedtly  adequate  ideas  of  thofe  fubftances  they  would 
thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do  thofe  copies  ex- 
adlly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.      Becaufe   thofe   qualities,   and   powers  of 
fubftances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are 
fo  many  and  various,  that  no  man*s  complex  idea  con* 
tains  them  all.     That  our  abftradt  ideas  of  fubftances 
do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  Ample  ideas  that  are 
united  in  the  things  themfelves,  it  is  evident^  in  that. 

D  d  2  men 
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men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  fub- 
(lance,  all  the  fimple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exift  in 
it.  Becaufe  endeavouring  to  make  the  fignification  of 
their  names  as  clear«  and  as  Uttte  cumbcrfomc  as  they 
can,  they  make  their  fpecific  ideas  of  the  forts  of 
fubftance,  for  the  mod  part,  of  a  few  of  thoTe  fimple 
ideas  which  arc  to  be  found  in  them  :  but  theft  having 
no  original  precedency^  or  right  to  be  put  in,  ana 
make  the  fpecific  idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left 
out,  it  is  plain  that  both  thefe  ways  our  ideas  of  fub- 
flandes  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  fimple  ideast 
whereof  wc  make  our  complex  ones  of  fubftancei,  arc 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  fomc 
forts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  fubftances> 
we  can  never  be  fure  that  wc  know  all  the  powers  that 
are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it 
is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  fubftances^ 
in  their  feveral  ways  of  application :  which  being  im- 
poffible  to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  lefs  upon 
all,  it  is  impoflible  we  ihould  have  adequate  ideas  of 
any  fubftance,  made  up  of  a  coUedion  of  alt  its  pro- 
perties. 

§.  9.  Whofoever  firfl:  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  fort 
of  fubflance  wc  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not 
rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  obferved  in  that 
lump  to  depend  on  Lts  real  elTcncc  or  internal  conftitu- 
tion.  Therefore  thofe  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that 
fpecies  of  body  ;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  firft  he  c-vbftradcd  from  it,  to  make 
the  complex  idea  of  that  fpecies.  Which  both  are  but 
powers ;  the  one  to  affeft  our  eyes  after  fuch  a  manner> 
and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow ;  and 
the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk;  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  fcales,  one 
againft  another.  Another  perhaps  added  to  thefe  the 
ideas  of  fufibility  and  lixednefs,  two  other  paflive 
powers,  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ; 
another,  its  dudlility  and  folubility  in  aq.  regia,  two 
other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other  bodies, 
in  changing  its  outward  figure,  or  reparation  of  it  into 
infcnfible  parts.  Thefe,  or  part  of  thefe,  put  toge- 
ther, 
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therj  ufually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of 
that  fort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

§.  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  confidcrcd  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  in  general,  or  this  fort  in  particular,  can 
doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  proper- 
ties not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who 
have  examined  this  fpecies  more  accurately,  could  I 
belie ve,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in 
gold,  all  of  them  as  infeparable  from  its  internal  con-i 
ilitution,  as  its  colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probablej 
if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  oy  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  goldt 
as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his ;  and  yet  perhaps  that 
not  be  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  dilcovered 
in  it.  The  changes  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  re*^ 
ceive,  and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon  a  due  applica- 
tion, exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  fo 
much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  how 
far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of 
that  one,  no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle ;  though 
it  be  no  fmall  number  that  are  already  by  mathema- 
ticians difcovered  of  it. 

$.  ir.  So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of    ..       - 
fubflances  are  imperfc£t   and   inadequate,     fu^n  u 
Which  would  be  fo  alfo  in  mathematical     coUeAionsof 
figures,  if  we  were  to  have  our  complex    their  quali- 
ideas  of  them,  only  by  colledting  their  pro-    j^cquaw' 
perties  in  reference  to  other  figures.     How 
uncertain  and  impcrfed  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipiis^ 
if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  fome  few  of  its  pro- 
perties ?  Whereas  having'  in  our  plain  idea  the  whole 
eflTcnce  of  that  figure,  we  from  thence  difcover  thofc 
properties,  and  dcmonftratively  fee  how  they  flow,  and 
are  infeparable  from  it. 

§.  12.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  forts  of    Simpleidcu^ 
abftradt  ideas  or  nominal  efTences  :  imW«,  and 

Firfl,  fimplc  ideas,  which  arc  &eW«,  or    «^»*^ 
copies  ;  but  yet  certainly  adequate,     fiecaufe  being  in- 
tended to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  power  in  things  to 
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produce  in  the  mind  fuch  a  fenfation,  that  fenfation^ 
when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  efFeft  of  that 
power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in 
the  light  (I  fpeak  according  to  the  common  notion  of 
light)  to  produce  in  men  the  fcnfation  which  I  call 
white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  efFed:  of  fuch  a  power,  in 
fomething  without  the  mind ;  iince  the  mind  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  any  fuch  idea  in  itfelf,  and  being 
meant  for  nothing  elfe  but  the  efFed  of  fuch  a  power, 
that  fimple  idea  is  real  and  adequate ;  the  fenfation  of 
white,  in  my  mind,  being  the  effeft  of  that  power, 
which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfedtly  ade- 
quate to  that  power ;  or  elfe,  that  power  would  pro- 
duce a  different  idea. 

Ideas  of  fob.  §•  ^l'  Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of 
ftances  ai«  fubftances  are  eftypes,  copies  too ;  but  not 
•Ahtw,  ina-  perfe6t  ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  very 
dequate.  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly  per- 

ceives that  whatever  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  it  makes 
of  any  fubfbnce  that  exifts,  it  cannot  be  fure  that  it 
exadly  anfwers  all  that  are  in  that  fubftance :  Iince  not  * 
having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  fubftances 
upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive 
from,  or  caufc  in,  other  fubftances,  it  cannot  have  an 
cxadt  adequate  colledion  of  all  its  adive  and  paflive 
capacities ;  and  fo  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  fubftance  cxifting,  and  its  rela- 
tions, which  is  that  fort  of  complex  idea  of  fubftances 
we  have.  And  after  all,'  if  we  Mould  have,  and  ac- 
tually had,  in  our  complex  idea,  an  exad  colle(5tion  of 
all  the  fecondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  fubftance, 
we  (hould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  cflTencc 
of  that  thing.  For  fince  the  powers  or  qualities  that 
are  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  eflence  of  that 
fubftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  col- 
lection whatfocver  of  thefe  qualities  cannot  be  the  real 
eflence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be.  Beftdes,  a  man  has  no  idea 
of  fubftance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  fubftance  is 
in  itfelf. 
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$.  14.  Thirdly, complex  idcasof  modesand 
relations  arc  originals^  and  archetypes  ;  are 
not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of 
any  real  exiftcnce,  to  which  the  mind  in- 
tends them  to  be  conformable,  and  epcac^ly 
to  anfwer.  Thcfe  being  fuch  coUedlions  of 
fimple  ideas,  that  the  mind  itfelf  puts  together^  and 
fuch  colleftions,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  prc- 
cifely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it  fhould,  they  are 
archetypes  and  cflences  of  modes  that  may  exift ;  and 
fo  are  defigned  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  fuch  modes 
as^  when  they  do  exift,  have  an  exa<fl  conformity  with 
thofe  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  therefore  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


■** 
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tions* 


$.i.rp  HOUGH  truth  and  fallhood 
Jl  belong,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
only  to  propofitions ;  yet  ideas  are  often- 
times termed  true  or  falfe  (as  what  words 
aire  there,  that  are  not  ufed  with  great  lati- 
tude, and  with  fome  deviation  from  their  flrid:  and 
proper  fignifications?)  Though,  I  think,  that,  when 
ideas  themfolves  are  termed  true  or  falfe,  there  is  ftill 
fome  fecret  or  tacit  propofition,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  denomination  :  as  we  (hall  fee,  if  we  exa* 
mine  the  particular  occafions  wherein  they  come  to  be 
called  true  or  falfe.  In  all  which,  we  Ihall  find  fome 
kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
that  denomination.  For  our  ideas,  being  nothing  but 
bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot 
properly  and  fimply  in  rhemfelves  be  faid  to  be  true  or 
^Ife,  no  more  than  a  (ingle  name  of  any  thing  can  be 
laid  to  be  true  or  falfe. 

D  d  4  $.2. 
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Metaphyfictl  §.  2.  Indeed  both  ideas  and  words  may 
truth  con-^  be  faid  to  be  true  in  a  metaphyfical  fcnfe  of 
motion!  ^^^  word. truth,  as  all  other  things,  that 
^^^  *  any  way  exift,  arc  faid  to  be  true ;  i.  e. 
really  to  be  fuch  as  they  exift.  Though  in  things  called 
triie,  even  in  that  fenfe,  there  is  perhaps  a  fecrct  re- 
ference to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  fiandards  of 
^at  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  propolitioni 
though.it  be  ufually  not  taken  notice  of. 

No  idea  M  ^•3'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  "^^  '^^  ^^^^  metaphyfical 
an  appear-  fenfe  of  truth  which  we  inquire  here,  when 
ance  in  the  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
iiiimi,trucor  ^f  jj^i^g  ^^ue  or  falfc  ;  but  in  the  more  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  thofe  words :  and  fo 
I  fay,  that  the  ideas  m  our  minds  being  only  fb  many 
perceptions,  or  appearances  thcre«  none  of  them  are 
falfe:  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  fallhood 
in  it,  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name 
centaur  has  falfhood^n  it^  when  it  is  pronounced  by 
our  mouths  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  felf- 
hood  lying  always  in  fome  affirmation,  or  negation, 
mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of 
them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mind  paflfes  fomc  judg- 
ment on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  {i;^mething 
of  them. 

Idcat  tefer-  ^*  4*  ^^l^^^cver  the  mind  refers  any  of 

red  to  any  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
thing  may  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or 
he  true  or        falfc.     Becaufe  the  mind  in  fuch  a  reference 

makes  a  tacit  fuppofition  of  their  confor- 
mity to  that  thing  :  which  fuppofition,  as  it  happens  to 
be  true  or  falfc,  fo  the  ideas  thcpfclvcs  come  to  be  de- 
nominated. The  mod  ufual  cafes  wherein  this  hap- 
pens, are  thcfe  following: 

Other  mcn'f  §.  5.  Firft,  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any 
ideas,  real  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  other 
cxiftcnce,         rncn*s  minds,  called  by  the  fame  common 

and  fuppofed  '        ,  •;  -     1     •  1 

real  uTcnccs,    name ;    V.  g.    when  the  mmd    mtends  or 

arc  what  men    judges  its  ideas  of  juftice,  temperance,  rc- 

ufually  refer  ligion,  to  be  the  fame  with  What  other  men 
cbeirideaito.     ^f;,^  ^u^r^  .^^r^^i.  t-^ 

give  tnole  names  to. 

Secondly,, 
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Secondly^  when  the  mind  fuppofcs  any  idea  it  has  in 
irfclf  to  be  conformable  to  fomc  real  exiftence*  Thus 
the  two  ideasj  of  a  man  and  a  centaur^  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ideas  of  real  fubftances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the 
other  falfe;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has 
really  exifted,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly^  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that 
real  conftitution  and  cffencc  of  any  things  whereon  all 
its  properties  depend :  and  thus  the  greateft  part^  if  not 
all  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  are  falfe. 

§.  6.  Thefe  fuppoiitions  the  mWid  is  very  The  cade 
apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ^j^^"* 
ideas.  But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we 
ihall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its  ab- 
ilrad  complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  being  towards  knowledge ;  and  finding  that,  if 
it  fhould  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular 
things,  its  progrefs  would  be  very  .flow,  and  its  work 
endlefs;  therefore  to  fliorten  its  way  to  knowledge, 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehenfive ;  the 
firfl  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  eaflcr  en- 
larging its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the 
things  themfelves  that  it  would  know,  or  conference 
with  others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles, 
and  rank  them  fo  into  forts,  that  what  knowledge  it 
gets  of  any  of  them  it  may  thereby  with  aflurancc  ex- 
tend to  all  of  that  fort ;  and  fo  advance  by  larger  fteps 
in  that,  which  is  its  great  bufinefs,  knowledge.  This, 
as  I  have  elfe where  Ihown,  is  the  reafon  why  we  col- 
ledt  things  under  comprehenfive  ideas,  with  names  an- 
nexed to  them,  into  genera  and  fpecies,  i.  e.  into  kinds 
and  forts. 

5.  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  obfervc  what  courfe  it  ufuallv 
takes  in  its  way  to  knowledge;  we  fliall,  I  think,  find 
that  the  mind  having  got  an  idea,  which  it  thinks  it 
may  have  ufe  of,  e/.hcr  in  contemplation  or  difcourfe, 
the  firfl  thing  it  does  is  to  abftradt  it,  and  then  get  a 
name  to  its  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  flore-houfe,  the 
memory,  as  containing  the  effencc  of  a  fort  of  things^ 
of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mark.     Hence 

it 
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it  is,  that  xi^e  may  often  obfervc,  that  when  any  one 
fees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not>  he  pre- 
fently  afks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing 
but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  fpecics,  or  the  eflence  of  it ;  whereof  it  is 
indeed  ufed  as  the  markj  and  is  generally  fuppofed  an« 
nexcd  to  it. 

Caofeof  §.  8.  But  this  abftraft  idea  being  fome- 

fuch  refer-  thing  in  the-  mind  between  the  thing  that 
^^^^'  exifts,  anfl-the  name  that  is  given  to  it ;  it 

is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightncfs  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  the  propriety  or  intelligiblenefs  of  our  fpeak- 
ing,  coniifts.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  fo  for- 
ward to  fuppofe,  that  the  abftradi:  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the  things  exifting 
without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the 
fame  alfo,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the' 
ufe  and  propriety  of  that  language  belong.  For  without 
this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  they 
lliould  both  think  amifs  of  things  in  themfelves,  and 
talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 
Simple  ideas,  $•  9-  Firft  then,  I  fay,  that  when  the 
may  be  falfc  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of,  by  the  con- 
in  reference      formity  they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other 

to  others  of  J         •'       j  1      /•      •  r     1         r 

th&famc  ^^^  have,   and  commonly  fignify  by  the 

name,  but  arc  fame  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  falfc. 
Jcaft  liable  to     But  yet  limple  ideas  are  leaft  of  all  liable  to 

be  fo  miftaken ;  becaufe  a  man  by  his 
fenfes,  and  every  day's  obfcrvation,  may  eafily  fatisfy 
himfelfwhat  the  fimple  ideas  are,  which  their  feveral 
n;:mes  that  are  in  common  ufe  ftand  for:  they  being 
but  few  in  number,  and  fuch  as  if  he  doubts  or  mirtakcs 
in,  he  may  eafily  re<flify  by  the  ohjcds  they  are  to  be 
found  in.  Therefore  it  is  fcldom,  that  any  one  mif- 
takcs  in  his  names  of  fimple  ideas ;  or  applies  the  name 
red  to  the  idea  green;  or  the  name  fwect  to  the  idea 
bitter :  much  lefs  are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names 
of  ideas  belonging  to  different  fenfes  ;  and  call  a  colour 
by  the  name  of  a  tafte,  &c.  whereby  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fimple  ideas  they  call  by  any  name,  are  commonly 

the 
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the  fame  that  others  have  and  mean  when  they  ufe  the 
fame  names. 

$.  lO.  Complex  ideas  are  much  more  Ideas  of 
liable  to  be  falfe  in  this  refped :  and  the  mixed  modc^ 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more  ^  fj"^-^^^® 
than  thofe  of  fubftances :  becaufe  in  fub-  this  fenfe. 
ftances  (efpecially  thofe  which  the  common 
and  unborrowed  names  of  any  language  arc  applied  to) 
fome  remarkable  fenlible  qualities,  ferving  ordinarily 
to  diftinguilh  one  fort  from  another,  eafily  prefervc 
thofe,  who  take  any  care  in  the  ufe  of  their  words,  from 
applying  them  to  forts  of  fubftances,  to  which  they  do 
not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes  we  are  much 
more  uncertain;  it  being  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of 
feveral  adlions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  juftice  or 
cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  fo  in  referring 
our  ideas  to  thofe  of  other  men,  called  by  the  fame 
names,  ours  may  be  falfe ;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds, 
which  we  exprcfs  by  the  word  juftice,  may  perhaps  be 
that  which  ought  to  have  another  name. 

§.  II.  But  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of    ^    j^. 
mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  fort    ^  ioughc 
to  be  different  from  thofe  of  other  men,    falfe, 
which  are  marked  by  the  fame  names ;  this 
at  leaft  is  certain,  that  this  fort  of  falfhood  is  much 
more  familiarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes, 
than  to  any  other.     When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a 
falfc  idea  of  juftice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which 
each  of  thofe  names  are  the  figns  of  in  other  men. 

$.  12.  The  reafon  whereof  feems  to  me  ^Andwhy, 
to  be  this,  that  the  abftrad  ideas  of  mixed 
modes,  being  men's  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a 
precifc  collcvJtion  of  fimple  ideas  ;  and  fo  the  eilence 
of  each  fpecies  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we 
have  no  other  fenfible  ftandard  exifting  any  where,  but 
the  name  itfelf,  or  the  definition  of  that  name:  we 
having  nothing  clfe  to  refer  thefe  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  to,  as  a  ftandard  to  which  we  would  conform 
them,  but  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  are  thought  to  ufe 
thofe  names  in  their  moft  proper  fignifications ;  and  fo 
9t  our  ideas  conform  or  difter  from  them,  they  ^;v£i  ^c^t 
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true  or  falfc.     And  thus  mtich  concerning  the  truth  and 
falfliood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  their  names. 
As  referred  §•    1 3*   Secondly^    as  to  the  truth  and 

torealexift*  faI(hood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the 
enccs,  none  j-^^^j  cxiftcncc  of  things ;  when  that  is  made 
^nXfaJfc*  ^^  ftandard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them 
but  thofe  of  can  be  termed  falfe,  but  only  our  complex 
fubftanccs.        icfeas  of  fubftances. 

Firft,  finple  §.  14.  Firft,  our  fimple  ideas  being  barely 
ideas  in  this  fuch  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  re- 
^fe  "^d  ceive,  and  given  power  to  external  objeds  to 
why*  produce  in  us  by  eftablilhed  laws  and  ways, 

fuitable  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though 
incomprehcnfible  to  us,  their  truth  confifts  in  nothing 
elfe  but  in  fuch  appearances  as  arc  produced  in  us,  and 
muft  be  fuitable  to  thofe  powers  he  has  placed  in  ex- 
ternal objeAs,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in 
us:  and  thus  anfwering  thofe  powers,  they  are  what 
they  fliould  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falfliood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  moft 
men  I  believe  it  does)  judges  thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the 
things  thcmfclvcs.  For  God,  in  his  wifdom,  having 
fct  them  as  marks  of  diftindion  in  things,  whereby  we 
may  be  able  to  difccrn  one  thing  from  another,  and  fo 
choofe  any  of  them  for  our  ufes,  as  we  have  occafion;  it 
alters  not  the  nature  of  our  fimple  idea,  whether  we 
think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itfelf,  or  in 
our  mind  only;  and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by 
the  texture  of  its  parts,  reficdling  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itfelf.  For 
that  texture  in  the  objcft,  by  a  regular  and  conflant 
operation,  producing  the  fame  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it 
fcTvcs  us  to  diflinguifh,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other 
thing,  whether  that  diftinguifl^ing  mark,  as  it  is  really 
in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or 
clfc  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us) 
is  the  exadl  rcfemblancc.  And  it  is  equally  from  that 
appearance  to  be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be  that 
real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  caufcs 
in  us  that  idea:  lincc  the  name  blue  notes  properly 
nothing  but  that  mark  of  diftindtion  that  is  in  a  violet, 
difccrniblc  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  confifls  in: 

that 
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that  being  beyond  our  capacities  diftindlly  to  know,  and 
perhaps  would  be  of  lefs  ufe  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties 
to  difcern. 

§•  15.  Neither  would  it  carry  any  impu-  Thongh  one 
tation  of  falfhood  to  our  fimple  ideas,  if  man's  ideaof 
by  the  different  ftrufture  of  our  organs  it  J^J'^j^.^^JJ 
were  fo  ordered,  that  the  fame  objedl  fhould  ^^^  ^no- 
producc  in  feveral  men's  minds  different  thcr's, 
ideas  at  the  fame  time ;  v.  g.  if  the  idea 
that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes 
vere  the  fame  that  a  marygold  produced  in  another 
inan's>  and  vice  verfa.  For  fincc  this  could  never  be 
known,  becaufc  one  man's  mind  could  not  pafs  into 
another  man's  body^  to  perceive  what  appearances  -were 
produced  by  thofe  organs;  neither  the  ideas  hercby> 
nor  the  nanies  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any 
£il(hood  be  in  either.  For  all  things  that  had  the  tex-r 
tare  of  a  violet,  producing  conftantly  the  idea  that  he 
called  blue  ;  and  thofe  which  had  the  texture  of  a  ma« 
lygold,  producing  conftantly  the  idea  which  he  as 
conftantly  called  yellow ;  whatever  thofe  appearances 
were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  dif- 
tinguilh  things  jfor  his  ufe  by  thofe  appearances,  and 
underftand  and  iignify  thofe  diflindions  marked  by  the 
names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas 
in  his  mind>  received  from  thofe  two  flowers,  were  ex- 
adlly.the  fame  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds. 
I  am  neverthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  feniible 
ideas  produced  by  any  objedt  in  different  men's  minds, 
are  mod  commonly  very  near  and  undifccrnibly  alike. 
For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  rea-* 
fons  offered :  but  that  being  bcfidcs  my  prefent  bufi- 
nefs,  I  (hall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  them :  but  only 
mind  him,  that  the  contrary  fuppofition,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  is  of  little  ufe,  either  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge,  or  convcnicncy  of  life;  and  fo  ve  need 
not  trouble  ourfelves  to  examine  it. 

§.  1 6.    From  what   has   been  faid  con-    l**^*  ^m\M 
ccrning  our  fimple  ideas,  I  think  it  evi-    J-J^'^^j^" 
dent,  that  our  fimple  ideas  can  none  of  them    faife,  and 
be  falfe  in  refped  of  tilings  exifiing  with-    why. 

out 
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out  us.  For  the  truth  of  thefe  appeanmces>  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  minds,  con(iftin^»  as  has  been  (aid, 
only  in  their  being  anfwerable  tt)  the  powers  in 'external 
objects  to  produce  by  our  fenfes  fuch  appearances  in 
us ;  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  it  is, 
fuitable  to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone 
it  reprefents ;  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  refer- 
red to  fuch  a  pattern,  be  falfe.  Blue  and  yellow,  bitter 
or  fweet,  can  never  be  falfe  ideas :  thefe  perceptions  in 
the  mind  are  juft  fuch  as  they  are  there,  anfwering  the 
powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them ;  and  10  are 
truly  what  they  arc,  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the 
names  may  be  mifapplied ;  but  that  in  this  refpedl  makes 
no  falfliood  in  the  ideas ;  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the 
Englitti  tongue  Ihould  call  purple  fcarlet, 
g^,.  $.  17.  Secondly,  neither  can  our  com- 

modet  not        P^^^  \Atz,^  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  ef- 
Mfe.  fence  of  any  thing  really  exifting^  be  falfe. 

Becaufe  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of 
any  mode,  it  ha^h  no  reference  to  any  pattern  cxiftin^» 
and  made  by  nature :  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  m 
it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hatti ;  nor  to  reprefent 
any  thing  but  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does. 
Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  of  fuch  an  adlion  of  a  man, 
who  forbears  to  afford  himfelf  fuch  meat,  drink,  and 
*  clothing,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  as  his  riches 
and  eftate  uill  be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  his  fhition 
requires,  I  have  no  falfe  idea;  but  fuch  an  one  as  re- 
prefents an  adion,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it ;  and 
fo  is  capable  of  neither  truth  or  falfchood.  But  when 
I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to  this  adlion,  then 
it  may  be  called  a  falfe  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed 
to  agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of 
fpeech,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong;  or  to  be 
conformable  to  that  law,  which  is  the  (landard  of  virtue 
and  vice. 

Thiidly,  §•  i^*   Thirdly,   our  complex   ideas  of 

]dea8offab-     fubftances,  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in 
ftanccs  when     things  themfelves,  may  be  falfe.     That  they 

are  all  falfe,  when  looked  upon- as  the  rc- 
prefcntations  of  the  unknown  effences  of  things,  is  fo 

evident. 
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evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of  it,  I 
Ihall  therefore  pafs  over  that  chimerical  fuppofitioh, 
and  conildcr  them  as  coUedions  of  fimple  ideas  in  the 
mind  taken  from  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  e:iling 
together  conftantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
are  the  fuppofcd  copies :  and  in  this  reference  of  them 
to  the  exiftence  of  things,  they  are  falfe  ideas,  i.  When 
they  put  together  limple  ideas,  which  in  tiie  real  exift- 
ence of  things  have  no  union ;  as  when  to  the  fliape 
and  fize  that  exift  together  in  a  horfe  is  joined,  in  the 
fame  complex  idea,  the.power  of  barking  like  a  dog: 
which  three  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in 
the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature;  and  this  there- 
fore may  be  called  a  falfe  idea  of  an  horfe.  2.  Ideas 
of  fubftances  are,  in  this  refped,  alfo  falfe,  when  from 
any  colledlion  of  fimple  ideas  that  do  always  exift  toge- 
ther, there  is  feparatcd,  by  a  dired  negation,  any  other 
fimple  idea  which  is  conftantly  joined  with  them. 
Thus,  if  to  extenfion,  folidity,  fufibility,  the  peculiar 
weight inefs,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join 
in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
fixednefs  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  a  falfe  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to 
thofe  other  fimple  ones  the  idea  of  a  perfect  abfolute 
fixednefs.  For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of  .gold 
being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  have  no  union  in 
nature,  may  be  termed  falfe.  But  if  we  leave  out  of 
this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixednefs  quite,  without 
cither  aclually  joining  to,  or  feparating  of  it  from  the 
reft  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imperfeifl  idea,  rather  than  a  falfe  one ; 
fince  though  it  contains  not  all  the  fimple  ideas  that 
are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what 
^do  really  exift  together. 

§.  19.  Though  in  compliance  with  the    Truth  or 
ordinary  way  offpeaking  I  have  fliowed  in    fai(hood  ^- 
what  fenfe,    and  upon  what  ground   our    ^*|^' 
ideas  may  be  fometimes  called  true  or  falfe ;    ^^^  J^ 
yet  if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the    tif». 
matter,  in  all  cafes  where  any  idea  is  called 
true  or  falfe,'  it  is  from  fome  judgment  chat  the  mind 

makes. 
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makes »  or  is  fuppofed  to  niake>  that  is  true  or  falfe. 
For  truth  or  fallhood^  being  never  without  fome  af- 
firmation or  negation,  exprefs  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  but  where  iigns  are  joined  and  feparated,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  things 
they  ftand  for.  The  figns  \vc  chiefly  ufe  arc  cither 
ideas  or  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or 
verbal  propofitions.  Truth  lies  in  fo  joining  or  fepa- 
rating  thefe  reprcfentati\xs,  as  the  things  they  (land  for 
do  in  themfelves  agree  or  difagree;  and  fal(hood  in  the 
contrary^  as  fhall  be  more  fully  (hown  hereafter. 

Idas  in  $•  ^O-  '^^X  ^^^^  ^^^  which  we  have  in 

themfelves  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to 
""^ifr™^  the  exiftence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the 
""  minds  of  other  men,   cannot  properly  for 

this  alone  be  called  falfe.  For  thefe  reprcIcntations»  if 
they  liave  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  really  exifting  in 
things  %vithout,  cannot  be  thought  falfe,  being  exaft 
reprefentations  of  fomething:  nor  yet,  if  they  have 
any  thing  in  them  diflfering  from  the  reality  of  things, 
can  they  properly  be  faid  to  be  falfe  reprefentations,  or 
ideas  of  things  they  do  not  reprefent.  But  the  mif- 
takc  and  falfliood  is. 
But  are  falfe,        $-  21*  Firfl,  when  the  mind  having  any 

1.  When  idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  fame 
jadgcd  ^^^  J3  jj^  other  mcn*s  minds,  fignified  by 
anotSr  *  ^  ^^  isxtit  name ;  or  that  it  is  conformable 
man's  idea,  to  the  Ordinary  received  (ignification  or  dc- 
wichouibe-  finition  of  that  word,  when  indeed  it  is 
"**  not :  which  is  the  moft  ufual  millakc  in 
mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it. 

2.  When  §.  22.  Secondly,  when  it  having  a  corn- 
judged  to  piex  idea  made  up  of  fuch  a  collection  of 
exiftence  fimple  ones,  as  nature  never  puts  together 
when  they  do  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  fpecies  of  crea- 
not.  tures  really  exitting ;  as  when  it  joins  the 
iixednefs  of  gold. 

?•  When  ^^  23.  Thirdly,  when  in  its  complex  idrt 

quatef  with-  ^^  ^^  united  a  certain  number  of  fim- 
out  being  fo.    pie  ideas  that  do  really  exift  together  in 

5  fomc 
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fome  fort  of  creatures^  but  has  aifo  left  out  others  as  mtich 
infeparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  pcrfe&jcomplete  idea 
of  a  fort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.  having 
joined  the  ideas  of  fubftancey  yellow,  malleable,  moft 
heavyi  and  fufible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be' 
the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixed- 
nefs  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  infeparable 
from  thofe  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  bodyj  as  thcf 
are  from  one  another.  ' 

$.  24.-  Fourthly,  the  miftake  is  yet  M^^^nm 
greater,  when  I  judge,  that  this  ^complex  jiidndto9« 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  eflence  of  any  piwntthc 
body  exifting,  when  at  lead  it  contains  but  "**  cftnoq^ 
£bme  few  of  thofe  properties  which  flow  from  its  real 
eflence  and  conftitutibn.  I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thofe 
properties;  for  thofe  properties  confiding  moftly  in 
the  adlive  and  paflive  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to 
other  things,  alt  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  ooe 
body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  -kind  of 
thii^  is  ufually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  incompari* 
ion  of  what  a  man,  that  has  feveral  ways  tried  and  ex« 
amined  it,  knows  of  that  one  fort  of  things :  and  all 
that  the  moft  expert  man  knows  are  but  a  few^  in  com« 
parifon  of  what  are  really  in  that  body,  and  deben3 
on  its  internal  or  elTential  conftitution.  The  ef^nce' 
of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little  compafs,  confifts  in  a 
very  few  ideas :  three  lines  including  a  fpace  make  up 
that  efltnce :  but  the  properties  that  flow  from  this 
eflence  are  more  than  can  be  eafily  known  or  enu- 
merated. So  I  imagine  it  is  in  fubftances,  their  real 
eflences  lie  in  a  little  compafs,  though  the  properties 
flowing  from  that  internal  conftitution  are  endlefs. 

|.  25.  To  conclude,  a  nun  having  no 
notion  of  any  thing  without  him,  but  by  ^^'  ^'^^ 
the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind  (which 
idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleafes) 
he  may  indeed  make  an  idea  neither  anfwering  the 
reafon  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  commonly 
fignified  by  other  people's  words ;  but  cannot  make  a 
wrong  or  falfe  idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  othcrwife 
known  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it :  v.  g.  when 

Vol.  I  £  e  I  frame 
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I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man^ 
and  join  to  this  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make 
a  falfc  idea  of  any  thing  ;  becaufe  it  reprefents  nothing 
'  without  me.  But  when  I  call  it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and 
imagine  it  to  reprefent  fome  real  being  without  mc,  or 
to  be  the  fame  idea  that  others  call  by  the  fame  name ; 
in  cither  of  thefe  cafes  I  may  err.  And  upon  this  ac- 
ct>Qnt  it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fiilfe  idea; 
though  indeed  the  falfhood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  propolition,  wherein  a  conformity  and 
refemblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But 
yet,  if  having  framed  fuch  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without 
thinking  either  that  exiftence,  or  the  name  man  or 
Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I 
may  be  juftly  thought  fantaftical  in  the  naming,  but 
not  erroneous  in  my  judgment;  nor  the  idea  any  way 
felfc. 

Moie  pro-  $*  ^^*  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think, 

ffAf  to  be  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  confidercd  by 
calm  right  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper 
w  wrcmg.  fignification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference 
to  the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right 
or  wrong  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  to 
thofe  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if  any 
one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  falfe,  it  is  fit  he  ufe  a 
liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thoft 
names  he  thinks  beft ;  though,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
truth  or  fal(hood,  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,  fome  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in 
them  fome  mental  propofition.  The  ideas  that  are  in 
a  man's  mind,  fimply  confidercd,  cannot  be  wrong, 
unlefs  complex  ones,  wherein  inconfiftent  parts  arejum* 
bled  together.  All  other  ideas  arc  in  themfelves  right, 
and  the  knowledge  about  them  right  and  true  know- 
ledge :  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing, 
as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  difagree  with  fuch 
archetypes. 
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CHAP,    xxxni, 

I 

Of  the  AJfociation  of  LLas. 

J.  I .  T^  HERE    is    fcarce    any    one 

.u       r         that  does  not  obfcrvefometliing    ^^^1. 

that   leems  odd   to  him^  and  is  in  itfelf    in  moft  men. 

really  (extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reafon- 

ings,  and  adions  of  other  men.    The  lead  flaw  of  this 

Jcind,  if  at  all  different  from   his  own,   every  oiie  is 

quick-fighted  enough  to  efpy  in  another,  and  will  by 

the  authority  of  reafon  forwardly  condemn,   though  he 

be  guilty  of  much  greater  unreafonablenefs  in  his  own 

tenets  and  condud,  which  he  never  perceives,  and  will 

very  hardly,  if  at  all>  be  convinced  of. 

$.  a.    This  proceeds  not    wholly    from    ^       ^^j. 
felif-iove^    though  that   has   often  a  great    f^^  ]^  "^ 
hand  in  it.     Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not    love, 
given  up  to  the  ovcr-wecning  of  fclf-flat- 
-tery^  are  frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cafes  one 
with  amazement  hears  the  .arguings,  and  is  afloniflied 
at  the  obftinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
evidence  of  reafon,  though  laid  before  him  as  dear  as 
day-light. 

i./^.    This  fort  of    unreafonablenefs  is    vt  .  il. 
r    ^?     '  1  J         •  J         •         Not  mm 

ulually   imputed   to  education   and  preju-    education. 

dice,  and  for  the  moft  part  truly  enough, 
though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  difeafe,  nor 
ihows  diftindly  enough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it 
lies.  Education  is  often  rightly  afligned  for  the  caufe, 
and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing  it- 
felf:  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther^ 
who  would  trace  this  fort  of  madnefs  to  the  root  it 
fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  (bow  whence  this 
flaw  has  its  original  in  very  fober  and  rational  minds^ 
and  wherein  it  conlifts. 

$.  4.  I  (hall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  . 

by  fo  harfli  a  name  as  madnefs,  when  it  is    ^^^J^j 
conlidered,   that  oppofition  to  reafon.  de-. 

£e  2  ferves 
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ferves  that  name>  and  is  really  madnefs;  and  there  is 
fcarce  a  man  fo  free  from  it,  but  that  if  he  (hould  aU 
ways,  on  all  occafions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fome  cafes  he 
An(hintly  docs,  would  not  be  thbught  fitter  for  Bed« 
lam  than  civil  coriverfation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when 
he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  paflion,  but  in  the 
flcady  calm  courfe  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet 
more  apologize  for  this  hirfh  name,  and  ungrateful 
imputation  on  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind^  ist  that 
inquiring  a  little  by  the  bye  into  the  nature  of  mad- 
nefs, b.  ii.  c.  xi.  $•  13.  I  found  it  to  fpring  from  the 
very  fame  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very  fame  caule 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of*  This  coniideration  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  ac  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  lead  on 
the  fubjed  which  I  am  now  treating  ofj  fuggefled  it  td 
me.  And  if  this  be  a  weaknefs  to  which  all  men 
are.  fo  liable ;  if  this  be  a  taint  which  fo  univerfidlj 
infeds  mankind ;  the  greater  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
ky  it  open  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  die 
greater  care  in  its  prevention  and.  cure.  ^ 
Promt  §•  5-  Some  of  our  ideas*  have  a  natural 

wrong  con-  correfpondence  and  connexion  one  with 
wxion  of        another :  it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of 

our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and  hold  them 
together  in  that  union  and  correfpondence  which  is 
founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Befides  this,  there  is 
another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance 
or  cuftom  :  ideas,  that  in  themfelves  are  not  all  of  kin, 
come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  men^s  minds,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  feparatc  them ;  they  always  keep  in  com- 
pany, and  the  one  no  fooner  at  any  time  comes  into 
the  underdanding,  but  its  aflTociate  appears  with  it; 
and  if  they  are  more  than  two,  which  are  thus  united, 
the  whole  gang,  ahrays  infeparable,  fhow  themfelves 
together. 

This  con-  $•  6.  This  ftrong  combination  of  ideas, 

nexkaxhow  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in 
°"^  itfelf  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance  ;  and 

hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very  different, 
according  to  their  different  inclinations,  education,  in- 
terefts,  &c.    Cuflom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the 

5  u"-^* '  - 
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underftandingf  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  mll^ 
and  of  motions  in  the  body ;  all  which  feems  to  be  but 
trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits^  which  once  fet 
a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  fleps  they  have  been  ufed 
to :  which,  by  often  treading,  arc  worn  into  a  fmooth 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  eafy,  and  as  it  were 
natural*  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus 
ideas  leem  to  be  produced  in  our  mind^ ;  or  if  they 
«re  not,  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one 
another  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put 
iato  their  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  mo^^ 
tions  of  the  body.  A  mufician  ufed  to  any  tune  will 
find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas 
of  the  feveral  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  or- 
cierly  in  his  underftanding,  without  any  care  or  attend 
tion,  aft  regularly  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the 
keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun^ 
though  his  unattentive  thoughts  be  elfcwhere  a  wan** 
Bering.  Whether  the  natural  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  as 
i¥ell  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers^  be 
the  motion  of  his  animal  fpirits,  i  will  not  determine^ 
how  probable  foever,  by  this  inftance,  it  appears  to  be 
fo  :  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intel- 
leiflual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 

5.  7.  That  there  are  fuch  aflbciations  of 
them  made  by  cuftom  in  the  minds  of  moft  sS'llII^'Sr 
men,  [  think  no-body  will  queftion,  who  fcaofii. 
has  well  confidered  himfclf  or  others;  and 
to  this,  perhaps,  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft  of  the 
fympathies  and  antipathies  obfervable  in  men,  which 
'  work  as  ftrongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effe<5ls  as  if 
they  were  natural ;  and  are  therefore  called  fo,  though 
they  at  iirft  had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  the  ftrength  of 
the  firft  impredion,  or  future  indulgence  fo  united,  that 
.they  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  .that 
man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  fay  moft 
of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  fay  all,  for  fome  of  them 
tac  truly  natural,  depend  upon  our  original  conftitu- 
.tton,  and  are  born  with  us ;  but  a  great  part  of  thoTe 
which  are  counted  natutaU  would  have  been  known  to 

Ee  3  be 
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be  from  unheeded,  though,  perhaps,  early  impreffions, 
or  wanton  fancies  at  firft,  which  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  been 
warily  obfervcd.  A  grown  perfon  furfeiting  with  ho- 
ney, no  fooner  hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  im- 
mediately carries  iicknefs  and  qualms  to  his  ftomach, 
and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of 
diflike,  and  fickncfs,  and  vomiting,  prefently  accom- 
pany it,  and  he  is  difturbed,  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  in- 
difpoficion.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an'over- 
dofe  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  fame  effcd»  would 
have  followed,  but  the  caufe  would  have  been  miftaken, 
and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

§.  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  ncccffity 
there  is,  in  this  prefent  argument,  to  diftinguiih  nicely 
between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies ;  but  I  take 
notice  of  it  for  another  purpofe,  viz.  that  thofe  who 
have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and 
carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  mod 
fufceptible  of  lading  impreflions;  and  though  thofe 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  difcrcet  people 
minded  and  fenced  againft,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
thofe  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  underflanding  or  paflions,  have  been 
much  lefs  heeded  than  the  thing  deferves :  nay,  thofe 
relating  purely  to  the  underflanding  have,  as  I  fufpedlj 
been  by  moft  men  wholly  overlooked. 

§.9.  This  wrong  connexion  in  our 
of^cTrouw!  ^  minds  of  ideas  in  themfclvcs  loofe  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  has  fuch  an  in- 
fluence, and  is  of  fo  great  force  to  fct  us  awry  in  our 
aftions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  paflions,  reafonings 
and  notions  thcmfelves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any 
one  thing  that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after. 
-  -  §.  10.  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fprights 

have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darknefs 
than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolifti  maid  inculcate  thefe 
often  on  the  mind  of  a  child^  and  raife  them  there  to- 
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gcthcr,  poffibly  he  ihall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them 
again  fo  long  as  he  lives :  but  darknefs  fhall  ever  after^^ 
wards  bring  with  it  chofe  frightful  ideas>  and  they  fliall 
be  fo  joined^  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than 
the  other. 

$•  ir,  A  man  receives  a  fenfible  injury  from  ano- 
ther>  thinks  on  the  man  and  thatadion  over  and  over; 
agtid  by  ruminating  on  them  ftrongly,  or  much  in  hit 
miad»  to  cements  thofe  two  idetu  tpgether^  that  he 
makes  them  almofl  one  :  never  thinlys.  on  the  man,  but 
the  pain  and  difpleafure  he  fuiferod  comes  into  his  mind  - 
itfith  it»  fo  that  he  fcarcc  dillinguilhes  them^  but  hat 
as  much  an  averlion  for  th^  one  as  the  othen  Thus 
hatreds  are  oft^n  begotten  from  flight  and. innocent  oc- 
cafions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
irorld.  •. 

$•  12.  A  man  has  fuffercd  pain  or  fickncfs  in  anv 
place ;  he  faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room ;  though 
thefe  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with.another^  yet 
when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it 
brings  (the  impredion  being  once  made)  that  of  the 
pain  and  difpleafure  w  ith  it ;  he  confounds  them  in  his 
mindj  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

$•13.    When    this  combination   is    fet-     Why  time 
tied,    and  while  it   lafts^    it  is  not  in  the    cutts  fome 
power  of  reafon  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us    difordcn  in 
from  theefFcds  of  it.     Ideas  in  our  minds,     «*^eroind, 

,  ,  i_  -ii  J-  which  rctfoll 

when  they  are  there,  will  operate  according    caunot, 
(o  their  natures  and  circumftances ;   and 
here  we  fee  the  caufe  why  time  cures  certain  affec- 
tions, which  reafon,  though  in  the  right,  and  allowed 
to  be  fo,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  againfl  th^m 
(o  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  cafes.     The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily 
delight  of  his  motlier's  cyes>  and  joy  of  her  foul,  rends" 
from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
her  all  the  torment  inriaginable :  ufe  the  confolations  of 
reafon  in  this  cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  cafe  to 
one  on  the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational   dif- 
courfes,  the  pain  of  his  joints  rearing  afunder.     Till 
tijnc  hag  by  difufe  feparated  the  fen£  of  that  enjoy* 

E  e  4  mcnt. 
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TCitnt,  and  its^lofs^  from  the  idea  of  the  child  return- 
ing to  her  memory,  all  reprefentations^  though  ever 
fo  reafonable,  are  in  vain ;  and  therefore  fome  in  whom 
the  union  between  thefe  ideas  is  never  dilTolved^  fpend 
their  lives  in  mournings  and  carry  an  incurable  forroir 
16  their  graves. 

Taithcrin-  ^'  ^*'  ^  friend  of  mine  kn€w  one  pcr- 

iiL^ofihc  ft^^Y  cured  of  madnefs  by  a  very  harlh 
eftftoTche  and  offcftfive  operation.  The  gentlemaflj 
^^^f^  ^^^  ^''^w  thus  recovered,  with  great  fi^ 
^^^  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment^  owtied 

the  cure  all  his  life  after,  at  the  greateft  obligation  he 
cbuld  have  received ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and  rca^ 
{bn  fu|;gefted  to  him^  he  could  never  bear  the  fight  of 
the  operator :  that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea 
of  that  agony  which  he  fuffered  from  his  hands,  which 
vi(^s  too  mignty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  ehdure. 
\  $.  15.  Many  children  imputing  the  pain  they  ea- 
dlifed  at  fchool  to  their  books  they  were  correded  firt; 
fb  join  thofe  ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their 
aS^erfion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  ftudy 
and  ufe  of  them  all  their  lives  after ;  and  thus  reading 
becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwife  poflibly 
they  might  have  made  the  great  plcafure  of  their  lives. 
There  arc  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome  men 
cannot  fludy  in^  and  fiifhions  of  veiTels,  which  though 
ever  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
pf,  and  that  by  reafon  of  fome  accidental  ideas  which 
are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  ofTenfive :  and 
who  is  there  that  hath  not  obferved  fome  man  to  flag 
at  the  appearance,  or  in  the  company  of  fome  certain 
perfon  not  otherwife  fuperior  to  him,  but  becaufe  hav- 
ing once  on  fome  occafion  got  the  afcendant,  the  idea 
of  authority  and  diftance  goes  along  with  that  of  the 
perfon,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  fubjeded,  is  not 
able  to  fcparate  them  ? 

$.  16,  Inffanccs  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful  every- 
where, that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  plea- 
fan  t  oddncfs  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
having  Karnt  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  perfcAionj 
there  happened  to  fland  an  old  trunk  in  the  room 

where 
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where  he  learnt.  Thd  idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
houihold-ftuff  had  fo  mixed  itfelf  with  the  turns  and 
ftepB  of  all  his  dances^  that  though  in  that  chamber 
he  could  dance  excellently  wellj  yet  it  was  only  whilft 
chat  trunk  was  there;  nor  could  he  perform  well  11% 
any  other  place,  unlefs  that  or  fome  fuch  other  trunk 
had  its  due  poiition  in  the  room.  If  this  (lory  (hall  be 
iufpeded  to  be  dre(red  up  with  fome  comical  circttm-t 
ftancesj  a  little  beyond  precife  nature  i  I  anfwer  for  myw 
(elf  dmt  I  had  it  fome  years  (ince  from  a  very  (bber  and 
worthy  manj  upon  his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report  it : 
and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few  inqui(itive  perfoMg 
who  read  this,  who  have  not  met  with  accounts,  if  noi 
cxampici  of  this  nature,  that  may  parallel^  or  at  leaA 
JQ(Hfy  diit. 

§.17.  Intellefhial  habits  and  defeds  this    jfj^^^^^^g^ 
way  contradedi  are  not  lefs  frequent  and    cm  Itfcellek. 
powerful,  though  lefs  obferved.      Let  the    malliaUtt. 
ideas  of  beii^  and  matter  be  ftrongly  joined 
either  by  education  or  much  thought,  whild  thefe  art 
fiill  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reaibn» 
inga  will  there  be  about  feparate  fpirits?  Let  cuftom 
froin  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  fliape  to 
the  idea  of  God,  and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity? 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  ihfeparably  joined  to 
any  perfon,  and  thefe  two  confiantly  together  po(refa 
the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  once, 
iball  unexamined  be  fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by 
an  implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagined  infallible  per* 
fcm  dictates  and  demands  a(rent  without  inquiry. 

f.  18.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural    ^ 
combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  efta-    jnd^^^ 
b}i(h  the  irreconcilable  oppo(ition  between    feas. 
different  fedls  of  philofophy  and  religion ; 
for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
impofe  wilfully  on  himfclf,  and  knowingly  refufe  truth 
offered  by  plain  reafon.     Intereft,  though  it  does  a  great 
deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
focieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfal  a  perverfenefi,  as  that 
every  one  ofi^th^m  to  a  man  fhould  kn6wii^y  maiiu 
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tain  falfhoQid :  fome  at  leaft  mud  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,  i.  e.  to  purfue  truth  fincerely ;  and 
therefore  there  muft  be  fomething  that  blinds  their  un- 
derftandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the  falihood  of 
what  they  embrace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus 
captivates  their  reafons,  and  leads  men  of  fincerity 
blindfold  from  common  fenfe,  will,  when  examined, 
be  found  to  be  what  we  are  fpeaking  of:  fome  indc* 
pendent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  by 
education,  cuftom,  and  the  conftant  din  of  their  party, 
fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear 
there  together ;  and  they  can  no  more  feparate  them  in 
their  thoughts,  than  if  there  were  but  one  idea,  and 
they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  fcnife  to 
jargon,  demonftration  to  abfurdities,  and  confiftcncy  to 
Bonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  Lhad  al- 
iQpft  faid  of  all  the  errours  in  the  world  ;  or  if  it  does  not 
reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  leaft  the  moft  dangerous  one,  fince 
fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  feeing  and  ex-« 
amining.  When  two  things  in  themfelves  disjoined,  ap- 
pear to  the  fight  conftantly  united ;  if  the  eye  fees  thefc 
things  riveted,  which  are  loofe,  where  will  you  begin  to 
redify  the  miftakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  dhcy 
have  been  accuftomed  fo  to  join  in  their  minds^  as  to 
fubftitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  chink, 
often  without  perceiving  it  themfelves?  This,  whilft 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of 
conviction,  and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  cham- 
pions for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  forer- 
rour;  and  the  confufion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a 
cuftomary  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to 
them  made  in  eflfedV  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  falfe 
views,  and  their  reafonings  with  falfe  confequences. 

Conclufion.  *\  ^9'  Having  thus  given  an  account  of 

the  original,  fons,  and  extent  of  our  ideas, 
with  feveral  other  confiderations,  about  thefe  (I  know 
not  whether  I  may  fay)  inftruments  or  materials  of  our 
knowledge ;  the  method  I  at  firft  propofed  to  myfelf 
would  now  require,  that  I  fhould  immediately  proceed 
to  fliow  what  ufe  the  underftanding  makes  of  them,  ;ind 
Mliat  knowledge  we  have  by  them.     Ihis  was   that 

whichj 
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which,  in  the  firft  general  view  I  had  of  this  fubjcd^ 
was  all  that  I  thought  I  fhould  have  to  do :  but,  u|>on  a 
nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  fo  clofe  a  connex* 
ion  between  ideas  and  words ;  and  our  abftraft  ideas, 
and  general  words,  have  fo  conftant  a  relation  one  to 
another,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  clearly  and  dif- 
iin&Xy  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  confiits  in  propo- 
iitions,  without ^onfidering,  firft  the  nature,  ufc,  and 
fignification  of  language ;  which  therefore  muft  be  the 
bufinefs  of  the  next  book. 


BOOK      III. 

C  H  A  P.    I. 

Of  IVhrds  or  Language  in  general.    . 

§.  i./^OD  having  defigned  man  for  a    i^^uj^^jj, 
V-T  fociablc  creature,  made  him  not    ^^^  artico- 
only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a  ne-    late-fouoda. 
,ceflity  to  have  fellow  (hip  with  thofe  of  his 
own  kind ;  but  furnifhed  him  alfo  with  language,  which 
was  to  be  the  great  inftrument  and  common  tie  of  tor 
ciety.     Man  therefore  had   by  nature  his  organs  fo 
fafhioned,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  founds,  which 
we  call  words.     But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce 
language;  for  parrots,  and  feveral  other  birds,  will  be 
taught  to  make  articulate  founds  diftin(^  enough,  which 
yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  language. 

$•  2.  Befides  articulate  founds  therefore,    ^ 
it  was  farther  neceflary,  that  he  (hould  be    thcmfiensof 
able  to  ufe  thefe  founds  as  ligns  of  internal     ideas, 
conceptions ;  and  to  make  them  (land  as 
marks  for  the  ideas  within  his  own  mind,  whereby 
they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts 
of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

$.  3..  But  neither  was  this  iufficient  to    To  make  ge* 
make  words  fo  ufiefiil  ai  they  ought  to  be.    ^^^^  H^^ 
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It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfedion  of  language^  that 
founds  can  be  made  iigns  of  ideas,  unleft  thofe  iigns 
can  be  fo  made  ufe  of  ds  to  comprehend  fevenil  particular 
things :  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have 
perplexed  their  ufe,  had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a 
diftind  name  to  be  iignified  by.  To  rennedy  this  incon** 
veniencc,  language  had  yet  a  farther  improvement  in 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  whereby  one  word  was  made 
to  mark  a  multitude  of  particular  exiftences:  which 
advantageous  ufe  of  founds  was  obtained  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  figns  of:  thoie 
nams^  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  fland  for 
general  ideas,  and  thofe  remaining  particular,  where 
the  ideas  they  are  ufed  for  are  particular. 

$•  4.  Befides  thefe  names  which  Hand  for  ideas,  there 
be  other  words  which  men  make  ufe  of,  not  to  fignify 
any  idea,  but  the  want  or  abfence  of  fome  ideas  (imple 
or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together ;  fuch  as  are  nihil  in 
Latin,  and  in  Engliih,  ignorance  and  bantnnefs.  AU 
which  negative  or  privative  words  cannot  be  faid  pro- 
perly to  belttng  to,  or  fignify  no  ideas :  For  theli  thcf 
would  be  perfectly  infignificant  founds  ;  but  thc]f  relate 
to  pofitive  ideas,  and  fignify  their  abfence. 

Words  uiti-  ^*  5-  ^^  ^^y  ^'^^  '^*^  "^  ^  '^^^^  towards 
fnatelyde-  the  original  of  all  our  notions  and  know- 
fivcd  from  ledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence 
^7^r  fiS  ^"^  words  have  on  common  fenfible  ideas : 
Mmi.^"    ^     ^^^  ^^^  thofe,  which  are  made  ufe  of  td 

ftand  for  adions  and  notions  quite  removed 
from  fchfe,  have  their  rife  from  thence,  and  from  Ob- 
vious fenfible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abfliufe 
fignifications ;  and  made  to  fland  for  ideas  that  come 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes :  v.  g.  to  ima- 
gine, apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  inftil, 
difgufli  diflurbance,  tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words 
taken  from  the  operations  of  fenfible  things,  and  ap- 
plied to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  pri- 
mary fignification,  is  breath  :  angel  a  meflTengcr :  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  fourccs, 
we  ihould  find,  in  aN  languages,  the  names,  which 
ftand  for  things  that  fall  not  under  <nir  feafesj  ta  have 

had 
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had  their  firft  rife  from  feniible  ideas.  By  which  we 
may  give  fome  kind  of  guefs  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds 
who  were  the  firft  beginners  of  languages :  and  how 
nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  fug-* 
gefted  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
knowledge:  whilft,  to  give  names  that  might  make 
known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  chemfelves> 
or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their  fenfes, 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  knowa 
ideas  of  fenfation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the 
more  ealily  to  conceive  thofe  operations  they  experi- 
mented in  themfclves,  which  made  no  outward  fenfi- 
ble  appearances :  and  then  when  they  had  got  known 
and  agreed  names,  to  (ignify  thofe  internal  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  they  were  fufficiemly  furnilhcd  t» 
make  known  by  words  all  their  9tk|er  ideas  ;  iince  they 
could  confifl  of  nothing,  but  either  of  outward  fenfible 
perceptions,  or  of  the  iaward  operations  of  their 
minds  about  them:  we  having,  as  has  been  proved, 
no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from 
fenfible  objedts  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  our- 
felves,  from  the  inward  workings  of  our  own  fpirits^ 
of  which  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  within. 
.  $•  6.  But  to  underftand  better  the  ufe  •^•a  -u  -^ 
and  force  of  language,  as  lubfervient  to 
inftrudion  and  knowledge,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
confider, 

Firft,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  gene- 
ral, and  fo  ftand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  ungle 
thing,  but  for  forts  and  ranks  of  things ;  it  will  be  ne*- 
cefTary  to  confider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  forts 
and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what 
the  fpecies  and  genera  of  things  are;  wherein  they 
confift,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  Thefe  being 
(as  they  ought)  well  looked  into,  we  (ball  the  better 
come  to  find  the  right  ufe  of  words,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  defers  of  language,  and  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  be  ufcd,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
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obfcurity  or  uncertainty  in  the  fignification  of  vords, 
without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  difcourfe  with  any 
clearnefs,  or  order^  concerning  knowledge :  which  be- 
ing converfant  about  propoiitions,  and  thofe  moft  com- 
monly univerfal  ones>  has  greater  connexion  with  words 
than  perhaps  is  fufpeded. 

Thefe  confiderations  therefore  fhall  be  the  matter  of 
the  following  chapters. 


rfMb 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Signification  of  IVords. 

Woftltiie  f  I.  ^4"  AN,  though  he  lias  great  va- 

Ibifibte  figiu  JLyX    riety  of  thoughts^  and  fuch, 

■•^*®*^»^®'  from  which  others^  as  well  as  himfelf,  might 

w^nnica-  j^^^jy^  profit  and  delight ;  yet  they  arc  all 

within  his  own  bread,  invifible  and  hidden 
from  others,  nor  can  of  themfeives  be  made  appear. 
The  comfort  and  adv&ntage  of  fociety  not  being  to  be 
had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  man  fhould  find  out  fome  external  fenfible 
figns,  whereof  thofe  invifible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts 
are  made  up  for,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For 
this  purpofe  nothing  was  fo  fit,  either  for  plenty  or 
quicknefs,  as  thofe  articulate  founds,  which  with  fo 
much  cafe  and  variety  he  found  himfclf  able  to  make. 
Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  na- 
ture fo  well  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  come  to  be  made 
ufe  of  by  men,  as  the  figns  of  their  ideas ;  not  by  any 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate founds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would 
be  but  one  language  amongft  all  men:  but  by  a  vo« 
luntary  impofition,  whereby  fuch  a  word  is  made 
arbitrarily  the  mark  of  fuch  an  idea.  The  ufe  then 
of  words  is  to  be  fenfible  marks  of  ideas ;  and  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for  are  their  proper  and  immediate 

fignification. 

•  ••. 

f.  2. 
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§i  2.  The  ufc  men  have  of  thefc  marks    Words  are 
being  either  to  record  their  own  thoughts    the  fenfiUe 
for  the  afliftance  of  their  own  memory,  or    ?gw  ^^^ 
as  it  were  to  bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay     uft^thcm 
them  before  the  view  of  others ;  words  in 
their  primary  or  immediate  lignification  ftand  for  no- 
thing but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  ufes  them, 
how  imperfedlly  foever  or  carelcfsiy  thofc  ideas  are  col- 
ledted  from  the  things  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  rc- 
prefent.     When  a  man  fpeaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he 
itiay  be  underllood;  and  the  end  of  fpeech  is,  that 
thofe  founds,  as, marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to 
the  hearer.     That  then  which  words  are  the  niarks  of 
are  the  ideas  of  the  fpeaker :  nor  can  any  one  apply 
them,  as  marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the 
ideas  that  he  himfelf  hath.     For  this  would  be  to  make 
-them  figns  of  his  own  conceptions,  *and  yet  apply  them 
to  other  ideas ;  which  would  be  to  make  them  ligns^ 
and  not  iigns,  of  his  ideas  at  the  fame  time ;  and  fo 
in  effedt  to  have  no  fignification  at  all.     Words  being 
voluntary  figns,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  figns  impofed 
by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.     That  would  be  to 
make  them  figns  of  nothing,  founds  without  fignifica- 
Cion.     A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  figns  either 
of  qualities  in  things,  or.  of  conceptions  in  the  mind 
of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.     Till  he 
has  fome  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  to 
correfpond  with  the  conceptions  of  another  man;  nor 
can  he  ufe  any  figns  for  them :  for  thus  they  would  be 
the  figns  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in  truth  to 
be  the  figns  of  nothing.    But  when  he  reprefents  to 
himfelf  other  men's  ideas  by  fome  of  his  own,  if  he 
confent  to  give  them  the  fame  names  that  other  men  do, 
it  is  fiill  to  his  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and 
not  to  ide^s  that  he  has  not. 

$.  3.  This  is  fo  ncceflary  in  the  ufe  of  language,  that 
in  this  refpeA  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  ufe  the  words  they  fpeak  (with  inr 
meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  man's  mouth, 
ftand  for  the  ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would  exprefs 
by  them.    A  child  having  uken  notice  of  nothing  in 
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oexion  between  the  found  and  theidea»  and  adefignation 
that  the  one  flands  for  the  other ;  without  which  suppU-i 
cation  of  them^  they  arc  nothing  but  fo  much  inJogni- 
ficant  noife. 

TTietrfigiiifi-  $•  ^*  Words  by  long  and  familiar  ufe^  as 
ettionpeiw  has  been  faid,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain 
fcAlytrbi-  ij^as  fo  conftantly  and  readily>  that  they 
^^^*  are  apt  to  fuppofe  a  natural  connefUon  be-- 

tween  them«    But  that  they  lignify  oWly  men's  pecu«« 
liar  ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfed  arbitrary  impoutioQ^ 
IS  eyidenXt  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others 
(even  that  ufe  the  lame  language)  the  fame  ideas  wc 
take  them,  to  be  the  iigns  of:  and  every  man  has  fo  in- 
violable a  liberty  to  make  words  ftand  for  what  ideas 
he  plcafes,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others 
have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has»  when 
d&ey  ufe  the  fame  words  that  he  does.    And  therefore 
the  great  Auguftus  himfetf^   in  the  pofleffion  of  that 
power  which  ruled  the  worldj  acknowledged  he  could 
not  make  a  iiew  Latin  word :  which  was  as  much  as  to 
fay,    that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea 
any  found  fhould  be  a  iign  of,  in  the  mouths  and  com- 
mon language  of  his  fubjeds.     It  is  true,  common  ufe 
by  a  tacit  confent  appropriates  certain  founds  to  certain 
ideas  in  all  languages,  which  fo  £ir  limits  the  iigoifi- 
cation  of  that  found,  that  unlefs  a  man  applies  it  to 
the  (ame  idea,  he  does  not  fpeak  properly :  and  let  01c 
add,  that  unlefs  a  man's  words  excite  the  fame  ideas 
in  the  hearer,  which  he  makes  them  Hand  for  in  fpeak- 
ing,  he  does  not  fpeak  intelligibly.     But  whatever  be 
the  confequence  of  any  man's  uiing  of  words  diffe* 
rently,  either  from  their  general  meaning,  or  the  parti- 
cular fcnfe  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addrefles  themj 
this  is  certain,  their  fignification,  in  his  ufe  of  them, 
is  limited  to  his  ideas^  and  they  can  be  figns  of  no- 
thing elfe. 


tHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  General  Terms. 

$.  I-  A  LL  things  that  exift  being  par-    rp.   ^^. 
jnL     ticulars;  it    may    perhaps    be    ^,^Sy^ 
thought    reafonable    that     words,     which    general, 
ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  (hould  be 
fo  too  ;  1  mean  in  their  fignification :  but  yet  we  find 
the  quite  contrary.     The  far  greateft  part  of  words, 
that  make  all  languages,  are  general  terms  ;  which  has 
not  been  the  efFca  of  neglcd  or  chance,  but  of  reafon 
and  hecedity. 

§.  2.  Firft,   It   is  impoffible  that  every    yqi  e^try 
particular  thing  Ihould  have  a  diftindt  pe-    particular 
culiar  name.    For  the  fignification  and  ufe    thing  to  have 
of  words,    depending  on  that  connexion    *"*"^if^ 
"which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas    *"^ 
and  the  founds  it  ufes  as  figns  of  them,  it  is  necefiar}", 
in  the  application  of  names  to  things  that  the  mind 
(hould  have  diftindl  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  alfo 
the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its 
peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.     But  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  capacity  to  fralme  and  retain  dif* 
tinGt  ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with  : 
every  bird  and  bead  men  faw,  every  tree  and  plant  that 
affeded  the  ienfes,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  moft 
capacious  underftanding.     If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  in« 
ftance  of  a  prodigious  memory,    that  fome  generals 
have  been  able  to  call  every  foldier  in  their  army  by  his 

E roper  name,  we  may  eafily  find  a  reafon,  why  men 
ave  never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each  ihecp  in 
their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  much 
lefs  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or.  grain  of  fand  that 
Came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

f .  3.  Secondly,   If  it  were  poflible,   it    j^  ^^,^5^ 
i^buld  yet  be  ufelefs ;  becaufe  it  would  not 
ferve  to  the  chief  end  of  language*     Men  would  in  vain 
heap  up  names  bf  particular  thikigs^  that  would  not 

F  f  2  ^tXH^ 
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fervc  them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men 
learn  names>  and  ui'e  them  in  talk  with  others*  only 
that  they  may  be  underftood :  which  is  then  only  done, 
when  by  ufe  or  confent  the  found  I  make  by  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  excites  in  another  man's  mind,  who 
hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  fpeak 
it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  pani- 
cular  things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in  my 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  iignificant  or 
intelligible  to  another,  M'ho  was  not  acquainted  with  all 
thofe  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  my 
notice. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible  (which 
I  think  is  not)  yet  a  dirtind:  name  for  every  particular 
thing  would  not  be  of  any  great  ufe  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge :  which  though  founded  in  parti- 
cular things,  enlarges  itfelf  by  general  views ;  to  which 
things  reduced  into  forts  under  general  names,  arc  pro- 
perly fubfervient.  Thefe,  with  the  names  belonging  to 
them,  come  within  fome  compafs,  and  do  not  multiply 
every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  con- 
tain, or  ufe  requires :  and  therefore,  in  thefe,  men  hava 
for  the  mod  part  flopped  ;  but  yet  not  fo  as  to  hin- 
der themfelvcs  from  dif^inguifhing  particular  things, 
by  appropriated  names,  where  convenience  demands  it. 
And  therefore  in  their  own  fpecies,  which  they  have 
mofl  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occafion 
to  mention  particular  pcrfons,  they  make  ufe  of  pro* 
per, names;  and  there  diflindl  individuals  have  diflinfl 
denominations. 

§.5.  Befides  pcrfons,  countries  alfo,  cities. 
What  things  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  dif- 
aamd!"^^'^  tindions  of  place,  have  ufually  found  pe- 
culiar names,  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon; 
they  being  fuch  as  men  have  often  an  occafion  to  mark 
particularly,  and  as.  it  were  fct  before  others  in  their 
difcourfes  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had 
reafon  to  mention  particular  horfes,  as  often  as  wc  have 
to  mention  particular  men,  we  fhould  have  proper 
names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other;  and 
Bucephalus   would   be  a  word  as   much  in   ufe,   as 

Alexander. 
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Alexander.  And  therefore  wc  fee  that,  amohgft 
jockeys,  horfes  have  their  proper  names  to  be  known* 
and  diftinguilhed  by,  as  commonly  as  their  fervahts i 
becaufe,  amongll  them,  there  is  often  occalion  to  men-; 
tion  this  or  that  particular  horfe,  when  he  is  out  of 
fight. 

$.  6.    The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,     HowgcncnJ 
is,  how  general  words  come  to  be  made,     wocdsix^ 
For  fincc  all  things  that  cxift  arc  only  par-    voa^  - 
ticulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms, 
or  where  find  we  thofe  general  natures  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  (land  for  ?  Words  become  general,  by  being 
made  the  figns  of  general  ideas ;  and  ideas  become  ge- 
neral, by  feparating  from  them  the  circUmftances  of 
time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  may  deter- 
mine them  to  this  or  that  particular  exiftence.     By  this 
way  of  abftraftion  they  arc  made  capable  of  rcprcfcnu 
ing  more  individuals  than  one ;  each  of  which  having 
in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abftrad  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it) 
of  that  fort. 

$•  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  morp  diftindly,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  trace  oiilr  notions  and 
names  from  their  beginnings  and  obferve  by  what  de- 
grees we  proceed,  and  by  what  ftcps  we  enlarge  oui; 
ideas  from  our  firft  infancy.  There  iis  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  peffons  children 
converfe  with  (to  inllance  in  them  tilorit)  are  like  the 
pcrfons  thcmfclves,  only  p2(rticular.  TKtiidegis  of  tKc 
nurfc,  and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds  | 
and,  like  piftures  of  them  there,  rcprefent  only  thofe 
individuals.  The  names  they  firft  gave  to  them  arc 
confined  to  thefc  individuals  ;  and  (he  names  of  nurfc 
^YiiX  mamma  the  child  ufcs,  determine  thcmfclves  to 
thofe  pcrfons.  Afterwards,  when  time  ^hd  a  larger 
acquaintance  have  made  them  obferve,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  in  fomc 
common  agreements  of  fliapc,  and  fevcral  other  quali- 
ties, refemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  thofe  pcr- 
fons they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which; 
they  find  thofe  many  particulars  dp  partake  in ;  and 
to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man  for  ex*' 
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ample.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  naine» 
anci  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new^ 
but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of 
Peter  and  James>  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each.  ,and  retain  only  what  is  common  to 
them  all. 

§.  8.  By  the  fame  way  that  they  come  by  the  general 
liarne  and  idea  of  man.  they  eafily  advance  to  more  ge-i 
ncral  names  and  notions.  Fer  obferving  that  feveral 
things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  apd  cannot 
therefore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet 
c^ttain  qualities  v^herein  they  agree  with  man.  by  re-^ 
taining  only  thofe  C[ualities.  and  uniting  them  into  one 
ifdea.  they  have  agam  another  and  more  general  idea ; 
to  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a 
more  comprehenfive  cxteniion :  which  new  idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving 
cut  the  ihape.  and  fome  other  properties  fignified  by 
the  name  man.  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life, 
fenfe.  and  fpontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the 
name  aninul. 

General  na-  5*  9*  ^^^^^  ^^^^  IS  the  way  whercby  men 
torn  are  no.  firft  formed  general  ideas,  and  general 
^iiiB[  bat  ab-    names  to  them.  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that 

«iad  ideas.       ^j^^j.^  j^^^jg  ^^  ^^.j^^j.  p^oof  of  it.  but  the 

confidering  of  a  man's  felf.  or  others,  and  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge  :  and  he 
that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing 
clfe  but  fuch  abftraA  and  partial  ideas  of  more  com- 

flex  ones,  taken  at  firfl  from  particular  exigences,  will, 
fear,  be  at  a  lofs  M'here  to  lind  them.  For  let  any 
one  refled.  and  then  tell  me.  wherein  does  his  idea  of 
man  differ  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea 
of  horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus^  but  in  the  leavin| 
out  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual.  an< 
retaining  fo  much  of  thiofe  particular  complex  ideas 
of  feveral  particular  exiftcnces,  as  they  arc  found  to 
agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  fignified  by  the  names 
man  and  horfe.  leaving  out  but  thofe  particulars  wherein 
they  differ,  and  retaining  only  thofe  wherein  they 
agrccj  and  of  thofe  making  a  new  diftin(ft  complex 

idea. 
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idea^  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it;  one  has  a 
more  general  term>  that  comprehends  with  man  fevend 
other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  fenfe 
and  fpontaneous  motion ;  and  the  remaining  complex 
idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  fimple  ones  of  hodf^ 
life,  and  nourifhment,  becomes  a  more  general  one^ 
under  the  more  comprehenfi-ve  term  vivcns.  And  not 
Co  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular,  fo  evident  la  it* 
felf,  by  the  fame  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body,  fub* 
ftance,  and  at  laft  to  being,  thing,  and  fuch  univerfkl 
terms,  which  ftand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatfoever. 
To  conclude,  this  whole  myftery  pf  genera  and  fpecies^ 
which  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  (chools,  and  arc  with 

i'uftice  fo  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe 
»ut  abilra&  ideas,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  with 
names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  whicn  this  is  con(hmt 
and  uavariablci  that  every  more  general  term  ftands  for 
Atch  an  idea,  and  is  but  a  part  of  any  of  chofe  con* 
sained' under  it. 

$•  to.  This  may  (how  us  die  reafon,  why,  ^^^  ^ 
ill  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  genmii onE» 
but  declaring  their  fignifications,  we  make  mriiy^inade 
ufe  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word  that  ^j^fJ"  ** 
comprdiends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  ne- 
ceffityi  but  only  to  fave  the  labour  of  enumerating  the 
(evexal  fimple  ideas,  which  the  next  general  word  or 
genus  (lands  for  ^  or,  perhaps,  fometimes  the  (hame  of 
not  being  able  to  do  it.  B^t  though  defining  by  genua 
and  differentia  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe  terms  of  art, 
though  originally  Latin,  fincc  they  moft  properly  fuit 
thofe  notions  they  are  applied  to)  I  fay,  though  de- 
fining by  the  genus  be  the  (horteft  way,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  be(t.  This  I  am 
fure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  fo  not  abfolutely  necelTaryi* 
For  definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  un- 
derfhind  by  words  what  idea  the  term  defined  ftands 
for,  a  definition  is  belt  made  by  enumerating  thofe 
fimple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  fignification  of 
the  term  defined :  and  if  inftead  of  fuch  an  enumera- 
tion, men  have  accuilomed  themfelves  to  ufe  the  next 
genoal  term ;  it  has  not  been  out  of  nece(fity,  or  for 
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;. greater  clear A'efs/  but  for  qimrknefs  and  difpatch  fake. 

>  For»  II.  think; 'that' to  one  who  defired  to  know  what  idea 

-^the  word  man  ilood  for>  ifitihouldbe  fiiid,  that  man 

:  Di'as  a  folid  extended  fubitancc;  having  life,  fenfe,  fpon- 

.taneou3  motion^;  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning:  I  doubt 

.not  but  thcmeaning  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well 

mnderflood^.and.' the  idea- ^t -ilands  for  be  at  Jeail  as 

clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  ra*< 

tional  animal:  which  by  the  feveral  definitions  of  ani«- 

filial,  vivehs,  and  corpus>  refolves  itfelf  into  thofe  enu- 

jpneratcd  ideas.     I  have/ in '.explaining  the  term  man, 

followed  here  the  ordinary  (definition  of  the.fchools; 

.nvhicti  though^  [)erhapSf  nottheimoft  cxsl&,  yet  ferves 

well  enough  to  my  prcfent  purpofe^    And  one  may»  in 

:this  iQilancc,'  fee  what  gave  occaiion  to  the  rute»  that  a 

]()efinitioitmiif}:rciDnfi(l  of -.genus. and  difFerentia :  and  it 

iitilices  to  •ifaoW.'/us'  the  little  neceflity  thero  is 'Of  fuch  a 

xulc,  ;fit.adYama(]^  in  the  AridI  obferving  tf  it.    For 

definitions,  as  has  been  faid,  being  only  the  cqplaining 

of  one  word  by  ieveral  others^  fo  that  the  meaning  or 

iflea  it  flanddfof  may  be  certainly  known ;  languages 

are  not  always  fo  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 

that  every  term  can  have  iisr.fignification  etadlly  and 

clearly  expreffed  by  two  others.    Experience  fufBciently 

fatisfies   us  to  the  contrary  5 j  or  el  fc  thofc-who  have 

made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  that  they  have  given  us 

fp  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.     But  of  defini* 

tions  more  in  the  next  chapter,    , 

Gettcral  and  *•  '^*  ^o  return  to  general  words,  it  is 
univcrftl  arc  plain  by  What  ha>  been  faid,  that  general 
creatures  of  ^nd  univcrfal  belong  not  to  the  real  exifl* 
lljuidinz  cnce  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and 

creatures  of  the  underftapding,  made  by  it 
for  its  own  ufc,  and  concern  only  ligns,  whether  words 
or  ideas.  Words  arc  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when 
ufed  for  figns  of  general  ideas,  anddfoare  applicable  in- 
differently to  many  particular  things  :  and  ideas  are  ge- 
neral, when  they  are  fet  up  as  the  rcprefcntacives  of 
many  particular  things  :  but  univerfality  belongs  not  to 
things  themfelvcs,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in 
their  cxilUucc;  even  thofe  words  and  icjcas^  which  in 
8  ihcif 
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their  iignification  are  general.  When  therefore  we  quit 
particulars,  the  generals  that  reft  are  only  creatures  of 
our  own  nuiking;  their  general  nature  being  nothing 
but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  underftanding, 
of  lignifying  or  rcprefenting  niany  particulars.  For  the 
iignification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  relation,  that  by 
the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them  (i). 

§.  12. 


(i)  Againft  this  the  bifliop  of  Worcefter  ofoje^,  and  oor  author  * 
anfwen  as  followeth ;  '  however,  faith  the  bifhop,  the  abftrt^led  ideas  are 
the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  xhcf  are  not  mere  creatorts  of  the. mind;  ag 
appears  by  an  inftance  produced  of  the  eflence  of  the  fun  being  in  one 
fingk  individual :  in  which  cafe  it  is  gtanted.  That  the  idea  may  be 
fo  abftraded;  that  more  funs  might  agree  in  it«  and  it  is  as  much  a  forr» 
as  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  ftars.  So  that  here  we  have  a 
real  cflence  fubfiftinff  in  one  individual*  but  capable  of  being  multiplied 
into  vaoK,  and  the»me  eifence  remaining.  But  in  this  one  fun  there  is 
a  real  eflence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal,  or  abftraded  eflfence :  but  fap- 
pofb  there  were  more  funs ;  would  not  each  of  them  have  the  real  eiTence 
f  of  the  fun?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  fun»  but  having  the  fame 
.*  leal  efience  with  the  firft  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  eflence,  then  tht 
f  fecond  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.* 

This»  as  I  onderfland  it,  ref^iea  Mr.  Locke,  is  to  profe  that  the  alv 
firafl  general  cflence  of  any  fort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  fame  denomi* 
nation,  v.  g.  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  under* 
Aanding?  which,  I  confefs,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive*  Your  lordfhip'a 
proof  here  brought  out  of  my  eflay,  concerning  the  fun,  I  humbly  con* 
ceive,  will  not  reach  it ;  becanfe  what  ia  faid  there,  does  not  at  all  con- 
cern the  real  hot  nominal  eflence,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea 
I  fpeak  of  there*  is  a  complex  idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  in* 
temal  conflitution  or  real  cflence  of  the  fun.  fielidas,  I  fay  exprefsly^ 
That  our  diflinj^ai|hing  fubftances  into  fpecies,  by  name^  is  not  at  all 
founded  on  their  real  eflences.  So  that  tne  fun  beinc  one  of  thefe  fub* 
Hances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordmip,  be  fuppofed  t9 
mean  hf  efi'^nce  of  the  fun,  the  real  eflence  of  the  fuiu  unlefs  I  had  |bes*' 
prefled  it.  fiat  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordfhip 
ihall  have  explained  what  yon  mean  by  thefe  words,  '  tme  fun/  In  my 
ienfe  of  them,  any  thin^  will  be  a  true  fun  to  which  the  name  fun  may  be 
truly  and  properly  applied,  and  to  that  fubftance  or  thing  the  name  Uack 
may  be  truly  and  properiy  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combina- 
don  of  fenfible  qualities,  by  which  any  thing  elfe,  that  is  called  fun,  it 
diftingoiihed  from  other  fubflanccs,  i.  e.  by  the  nominal  eflSmce :  and 
thus  oor  fun  is  denominated  and  diAin^ihed  from  a  fixed  fiar,  not  by  a 
real  eflence  that  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  poffible  we  ihouU 
ind  the  real  eflence  or  conftitutioo  of  one  of  the  fixed  ftart  tofae  die  iame 

*lahiifiiftletteb 
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Ahftraa  $•  12.  The  ncxt  thing  therefore  to  be 

ideas  are  the     confidered^  is^  ifhat  kindof  fignificationit 
rffenccs  of        jg^  J j^j^^  general  words  have.     For  as  it  is 

aad^^io.      evident,  that  they  do  not  fignify  barely  one 

particular  thing ;  for  then  they  would  not 
be  general  terms,  but  proper  names;  fo  on  the  other 
fide  it  is  as  evident,  they  do  not  fignify  a  plurality; 

for 


with  that  of  oor  fun)  bat  by  a  coni^ex  idea  of  ienfibfe  qoaliiaei  co-ciif- 
ing,  which,  wherever  they  are  fband,  make  a  true  ftiik  And  tbn  Icmc 
leave  to  adWer  your  lordfhip's  qneftkn  :  *  for  what  it  it  ndccathrfiecand 

*  fuD  to  be  a  trae  fan,  but  havio?  the  fame  real  efinoe  with  the  takl  If 
'  it  were  bnt  a  nominal  eficDce,  then  the  iS^ond  would  Juitc  ■flthag  but 

*  the  name.' 

*  I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  hod  the  nominal  eflenoe,  it  would  have  bms 
thing  befickB  the  name,  viz.  That  nominal  cflence  whicfa  it  fuftckat  t5 
denominate  it  truly  a  fun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  trae  fon,  diongb  we  kaoir 
jiothio^  of  that  real  eflence  whereon  that  nominal  ooe  dqienda.  Yonr  lofdb 
^p  will  then  argue,  that  that  real  eflence  is  in  the  feoond  &n,  and  waikA 
the  fecond  fun.  1  grant  it,  when  the  fecood  fon  comes  to  ezift,  fi>  as  l» 
be  perceived  by  o^  to  have  aH  die  idem  contained  sa  oor  cnmfkm^  idet, 
J.  c.  in  our  nominal  eflence  of  a  fon.  For  flmnld  it  be  tne,  (as  is  oo«r 
believed  by  aftronomers)  that  the  real  eflooce  of  the  fun  were  in  any  of  the 
fixed  flars,  yet  fuch  a  fiar  could  not  for  that  be  by  us  called  a  fan,  whiUbit 
anfwers  not  oor  complex  idea,  or  nominal  eflence  of  a  fun.  But  howte 
ihat  will  prove,  that  the  eflenoes  of  things,  as  they  are  kno«nd4e  bf  w, 
have  a  reality  in  them  difHnd  from  that  of  abftraft  ideas  in  the  min^ 
which  are  meidy  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  fee ;  and  we  Audi  h^ 
iher  inquire,  in  confiderine  your  lordfhip's  following  words.  *  Tbev^ 
fore,'  h^  you,  <  there  mm  he  a  real  eflence  in  every  tndnfidiial  of  the 
«  fame  kind.*  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordfhip  to  ftjr,  of  a  di&icot 
kind  too.     For  that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  w^t  it  is. 

That  every  individual  fubflance  has  real,  interna),  individoal  oonfttti^ 
tion,  i.  e.  a  real  eflence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily  giaot. 
Upon  this  your  lordfhip  fays,  ^  Peter,  James  and  John,  are  all  trae  and 
real  men.'  Anf.  Without  doubt,  foppofin^  them  to  be  men,  they  ate 
true  and  real  men,  i.  e.  fuppofing  the  name  o?  that  ipedes  bdoogs  to  then* 
And  fo  three  bobaques  are  all  true  and  real  bobaqocs,  fuj^fing  the  name 
of  that  fp^es  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  I  Weech  your  lordfhip  to  confider,  whether  in  yovr  wayof  aigo- 
ing»  by  naming  them,  Peter,  James  and  John,  names  &n»liar  to  us,  at 
appropriated  to  individuals  of  the  fpecies  man,  your  lordfhip  does  not 
firft  fupt>ofe  them  men,  and  then  verv  fafely  afk,  whether  they  be  not  all 
true  and  real*  men  ?  Bot  if  I  fhould  aik  vour  lordfhip,  whether  WeweeBa» 
Chnckcty  4nd  Couflieda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  no?  Yoer  lotdflnp 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till,  I  having  pointed  out  te  your  loidfhip 
the  individuals  called  by  tboie  namos,  yoer  lordihipt  by  examining  whs 

ther 
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for  man  and. men  would  then  fignify  the  fame,  and  the 
diftindion  of  numbers  (as  the  grammarians  call  them) 
would  be  fuperfluous  and  ufelcfs.     That  then  which 

Sneral  words  fignify  is  a  fort  of  things ;  and  each  of 
eoxiloes^'that,  by  being  a  fign  of  an  abftradl  idea  ia 
thi^mind,  to  which  idea,  as  things  exilling  are  found 
to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name: 

or. 


tha  they  hs4  i&  them  tbofe  (enfible  qualities  which  your  lordihip  has  com* 
btned  into  that  complex  idea  to  which  you  give  the  fpecific  name  man^ 
detennined  them  aU,  or  fome  of  them,  to  be  the  fpecics  which  yon  caD 
man,  and  fo  to  be  tnie  and  real  man :  which  when  your  lordihip  has  de^ 
termioedy  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nominal  eflence', 
ai  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  lordihip  fanher  aiks,  *  What  it 
'  it  makes  Peter,  James  and  John  real  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  gene- 
^  nl  name  to  them?  No,  certably;  but  that  the  true  and  zeal  c&nop 

•  of  a  man  is  in  erery  one  of  them/ 

If,  when  your  loraihip  aiks,  *  What  makes  them  men  ?'  yoar  lordihip 
vied  the  woid  making  in  the  proper  fenfe  tor  the  efficient  cau^,  and  io 
Aat  fenfe  it  were  true,  that  the  eflence  of  a  man,  i,  e.  the  fpecific  oKnc^ 
of  dnt  fpecies  made  a  man ;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow,  that  this  fpecific 
cilenoe  bad  a  reality  b^ond  that  of  being  only  a  general  abftrad  idea  in 
die  mind.  Bat  when  it  ii  faid,  that  it  is  the  true  and  real  efience  of  a  man 
in  tvtzy  one  of  them  that  makes  Peter,  James  and  John  true  and  real  men. 
the  true  and  real  meaning  of  thefe  words  is  no  more,  but  that  the  eflence 
of  Aat  fpecies,  i.  e.  the  properties  anfwering  the  complex  abibad  ide« 
to  which  the  fpecific  name  ia  given,  being  fonnd  in  them,  that  makes  them 
be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  called 
j^ien.  Your  lordihip  adda^  *  and  we  muft  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are 
'  dnt  thqr  are  men/ 

How,  I  bcfeeeh  your  lordihip,  are  we  certain  that  they  are  men,  but 
only  by  our  ienies,  finding  thofe  properties  in  them  which  anfwer  the  ab« 
ftiaA  complex  idea,  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  fpcxific  idea  to  which 
ire  have  annexed  the  fpecific  name  man?  This  I  take  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  what  ^^onr  lordihip  fays  in  the  next  words,  vix.  «  The>'  take 

*  their  denomination  of  being  men  fmm  that  common  nature  or  ciTence 

•  which  is  in  them  /  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  thefe  words  will  dot  hold  true 
in  any  other  fenfe. 

Your  lordihip's  fourth  inference  besins  thus;  <  That  the  general  idea  it 
«  not  made  from  the  fimplc  ideas  by  tie  mere  aft  of  the  mind  abftrading 

*  from  circamftances,  but  from  reafon  and  confideration  of  the  nature  of 

•  thing!.' 

1  thought^  my  lord,  that  reafon  and  confideration  had  been  a^  of  the 
mind,  mere  ads  of  the  mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Your 
Ibfdihip  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  viz^  '  For,  when  we  iee  ieveral  individuala 

*  that  nave  the  fame  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infi*r,  that  there  muft 
/  be  ibmcthiog  conunon  to  aUt  which  inakca  them  of  one  kind,' 

I  grant 
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or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  fort.  Whereby  it  is  cvU 
dent,  that  the  effences  of  the  forts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word 
pleafcs  better)  fpccies  of  things,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
thefe  abftra(5l:  ideas.  For  the  having  the  effcncc  of  any 
fpecies,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that 
fpecies,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that 

name; 


I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true ;  but  mud  bee  leave  to  deny  that  this 
proves,  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by  due 
mind.  I  have  faid,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordlhip  here  fays^ 
^  That  '  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  only  rol- 

*  lows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  together,  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have 
<  an  union  in  nature.     Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  (heep  with  the  fhape 

*  of  an  horfe;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixcdnels  oi 
^  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  fubftances ;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind 
f  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfes  with  unintelligible  woids. 

*  Men  oblerving  certaui  qualities  always  joined  and  exiftiqg  tog^ha^ 

*  therein  copiea  nature,  and  of  ides^  fo  united,  made  their  complex  qdci 
'  of  fubflance.  Sec*  Which  is  very  little  difierrnt  from  what  yonr  lcrd« 
(hip  here  fays,  that  it  is  from  our  obfervation  of  individuals,  that  we 
come  to  infer,  *  that  there  is  fomething  common  to  them  all/  But  I  do 
not  fee  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general  or  fpecific  idea  is  not 
made  by  the  mere  a6t  of  the  mind.  No,  fays  your  lordfhip,  '  lliexe  is 
'  fomething  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind  ;  and  if 
«  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kiiMt 

*  muft  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  effence.' 

This  may  be  fome  objedion  to  the  name  of  nominal  eflence ;  but  is,  u 
I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  dcfigned  by  it.  There  is  an  internal 
conflitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This  your  loid* 
Ihip  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the  real  eflence*  There  are  alio 
certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  thefc  properties  in  men's  mindst 
to  which  they  commonly  annex  fpecific  names,  or  names  of  forts  or  kindi 
of  things.  This,  I  believe,  )  our  lordfliip  docs  not  deny.  'Yhck  complex 
ideas,  tor  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  nominal  cUcnces ;  how  pro- 
perly, I  will  not  difpute.  But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  pusA 
for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it  3  till  then,  1  mud,  to  cxprefs  myfelf, 
ufc  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reafdiiing,  being 
not  the  real  eflence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe  your  lordfliip  ulll  agree,  will, 
your  lordOiip  fay,  that  they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein 
they  are  found,  of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called  baboon, 
becaufe  the  difference  of  thefe  kinds  is  real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to 
make  the  thing  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  fee  how  animal 
rationale  can  be  enough  really  to  diflin^uifh  a  man  from  an  horfe  ;  fur  that 
is  but  the  nominal^  not  real  eflence  ot  that  kind,  dcfigned  by  rhf  name 

•  B.  3.  C,  6.  $.  28,  29, 
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name;  the  havingthe  cflcncc,  and  the  havinpj  that  con- 
forniicy>  muft  needs  be  the  fame  thing :  lince  to  be  of 
any  -fpecics,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  fpe- 
cies,,is  all  one.  As  for  example^  to  be  a  man,  or  ot 
the  fpccics  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name  man,  is 
the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies 
man,  and, have  the  cflcncc  of  a  man,  is  the  fame  thing. 

Now 


man :  and  yet  I  fuppofc,  eveiy  one  tl^inks  it  real  enough  to  make  a  real 
diftcrcnce  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  nothm^  will  fcrve  the 
turn,  to  MA  KB  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which,  as  1  have 
fliowed,  ftgnifics  no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  difierent  fpecific 
names)  but  their  real  unknown  conftitutions,  which  are  the  real  ettencea 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  I  fear  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  we  (hoqld  hare 
really  difierent  kinds  of  fubftances,  or  difUnft  names  for  them,  unlefs  we 
could  difHnguilh  them  by  thefe  difierences,  of  which  we  have  no  difHndl 
conceptions.  For  I  think  it  would  not  be  readily  anfwered  me,  if  I 
ihonla  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  diHerence  in  the  internal  conftitution 
dF  a  ftag  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very  well  known  to 
ht  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  nobody  queftions  but  that  the 
idods,  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  leally  difS:rent, 

Yonr  lordftiip  farther  fays,  *  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon 

*  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  wherebv  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  toge- 
'  ther  in  meir  minds.'  I  confefs,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this^ 
becanie  I  do  not  know  what  thefe  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are,  whereby 
men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to 
think  dieie  is  a  miftake  in  the  mattei;,  by  the  words  that  follow,  which 
ase  thefe :  '  For  let  them  miftake  in  their  complication  of  ideas,  either  in 

*  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;  and  let  their 
^ '  ideas  he  what  they  pleafe,  the  real  eflence  of  a  man,  and  an  horfe,  and  a 
'  tree,  aie  juft  what  they  were.' 

1^  miftidce  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fnppofe,  is  this,  that  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  diftiiigniihed  by  their  real  dTences ;  when,  by  the  very  wajr 
of  fpeaking  of  them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diftinguifhed  hf 
theif  nominal  effences,  and  aie  fo  taken  to  be*  For  what,  I  befeechyour 
Wrdihip,  does  jrour  lordfhip  mean,  when  yon  fay,  *  The  real  eflence  of  a 
«  itoan,  and  an  iiorfe,  and  a  tne,'  but  that  there  are  fuch  kinds  already  fet 
#it  by  the  fienificatioii  of  thefe  names,  man,  horfe,  tree  ?  And  what,  I 
bcfeecb  yourlordfliip,..sa.  the  fignification  of  each  of  thefe  fpecific  names, 
but  the  complex  idea  it  fbmds  for  ?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nomi« 
Aai  eflence,  and  nothing  eUe.  So  that  taking  man,  u  your  lordfhip  doei 
heie^  to.fbmd  for  a  kind  xn  fort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  in 
that  common  complex  idea,  which  that  fpecific  name  ftands  for,  it  is  cer* 
uin  that  t^e  real  eflence  c^  all  the  individaak  comprdiended  under  the 
^wdfic  name  man»-in.yoBr  ufe  of  it,  would  be  juft  the  fiime ;  let  others 
kave  oat  or  put  into' their  complex  idea  of  man  what  they  pleafe  1  becanfe 

tht 
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Now  fince  nothing  can  be  a  man»  or  have  a  right  to  the 
name  man,  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abftraA 
idea  the  name  man  Hands  for ;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man» 
or  have  a  right  to  the  fpecies  man,  but  whut  hu  the 
eiTence  of  that  fpecies ;  it  follows,  thait  the  abftra<^  idea 
for  which  the  name  (lands,  and  the  e0encc  of  the  fpecies, 
is  one  and  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferVe, 
that  the  eflences  of  the  forts  of  things,  and  confequentljr 
the  forting  of  this,  is  the  workmanftiip  of  the  under- 
flanding,  that  abflrads  and  makes  thofe  general  ideas. 


i«*i 


the  real  cflence  on  which  that  Qnakoed  complex  idea,  L  e,  diofe  fiopo* 
ties  depend,  muft  oecciiarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  ufin^  the  name  mas,  io  dua  place, 
joor  lordihip  ofes  it  for  that  compkx  idea  which  is  in  yoQt  Iorah»'i 
mind  of  that  fpecies.  So  that  yoor  lordlhip,  by  ^tting  it  for,  or  fibli* 
toting  it  in  the  place  of  that  complex  idea  woeic  yoa  lay  the  tak  dBaverf 
it  is  juft  as  it  was,  or  the  very  (ame  as  it  was,  does  fappoib  flie  idea  it 
fiands  for  to  be  fteadily  the  fame*  Fo/,  if  I  chanee  tAe  figmfiotfioB  ff 
the  word  man,  whereby  it  mxy  not  comprehend  jun  the  fame  iodiridMll 
which  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe  it  does,  out  (hot  out  foiae  of  thofe  dwt  to 
your  lordihip  are  men  in  your  figiiificatioo  of  the  wovd  man,  or  ttioe  ia 
others  to  which  your  lordihip  does  not  allow  the  name  man ;  I  do  not 
think  you  will  fay,  that  the  real  eflence  of  mai)  in  both  tfaefe  faifea  ia  the 
fame.  And  yet  your  lordihip  fcems  to  (ay  fo,  when  yoo  fay,  '  Let  men 
<  miftake  in  the  complication  of  their  ideas,  either  in  leaving  oat  or  potciiig 
*  in  what  doth  not  belong  (o  them ;'  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they|pka&b 
the  real  eflence  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  namea  anneael 
to  thefe  ideas,  will  be  the  fame :  for  fo,  I  humbly  conceivt,  it  muft  be  fat. 
to  make  out  what  your  lordihip  aims  at.  For  as  your  UmUhLp  pnta  it  bf 
the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  fpecific  name,  yonr  loidAiip  feena  10  ne 
to  fuppofe,  that  that  name  ftands  fox,  and  not  for  the  bac  idea,  m  tbs 
iame  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  yonr  k>rdfliip*s  idea,  to  wliidi  job 
the  fign  man,  be  a  rational  animal :  let  another  nan 'a  idea  bear 
animal  of  fuch  a  (hape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  aaimal  of  fnch  a 
^zc  and  (hape,  leaving  out  rationality ;  let  a  fouitk'a  he  an  aoimal  widi 
m  body  of  fuch  a  (hape,  and  an  iminaterial  fubftanee,  witii  aooircr  of  ica- 
foning ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  hia  Uea  an  immaterial  fobkaaee.  It  ii 
plain  every  one  of  thefe  will  call  his  a  man,  aa  well  as  yoor  lordihip;  and 
yet  it  is  as  plain  that  men,  as  ftandtng  for  aU  thefe  di(iinft,  nwqplfn  ideal, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fiiaie  internal  conftitntson,  i*  c.  the  fame 
real  e(rcnce.  The  truth  is,  every  diftin^t  abftraft  idea  widi  n  name  to  it, 
makes  a  real  diftinft  kind,  whatever  the  real  efibace  (mhick  wo  knov  nol 
ofanyof  them}be, 

Aad 
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$.  13.  I  would  not  hfcrc  be  thought  to    ^hcy  arc  the 
forget,  much  lefs  to  deny,  that  nature  in    workman- 
the  produftion  of  things  makes  feverai  of    ihip  of  the 
them  alike :  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,    "„    J^^" 
efpecially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all    JJJfi^  foondl- 
things  propagated  by  feed.  But  yet,  I  think,    tion  in  the  * 
wc  may  fay  the  forting  of  them  under  names    fimilitudc  of 
is  the  workmanftiip  of  the  underftanding,        °^*" 
uking  occafton  from  the  fimilitude  it  obferves  amongft 
them  to  make  abftrad  general  ideas,  and  fet  them  up 
in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them  as  patterns 
or  forms  (for  in  that  fenfe  the  word  form  has  a  very 
proper  iignification}  to  which  as  particular  things  ex- 
iting are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  of  that  fpe-* 


And  dicfeibrs  I  grant  it  true  what  yoar  lordihip  fays  in  the  next  words, 

*  And  let  the  nominal  eflencet  difitr  never  fo  mnch.  the  real  common  ef- 

*  fenoc  or  nature  of  the  feverai  kinds^  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them,'  u  ew 
That  q«r  thovghts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  conftitutions  that  are  ia. 
tfainga  that  exift,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  Bat  yet  it  is  tme,  that> 
the  change  of  ideas,  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  the  figjL 
inlicatiottof  their  names,  and  therel^  alter  the  kinds,  which  by  thde* 
araiei  we  rank  and  fort  them  into.     Your  lordihip  &rther  adds,  *  And 

*  tbefe,  real  eifences  are  unchangeable,*  i.  e.  the^  internal  conftitutions  are 
onchangeable.  Of  what,  .1  betech  your  lordihip,  are  the  internal  coofti- 
tociont  unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any  thing  that  exifts,  but  of  God  alone ; 
fir  diey  WKf  be  changed  all  as  eauly  by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  ■ 
isKroal  fkame  of  t  watch.  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable  ?  The . 
iatemal  cpoftitution,  or  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies ;  which,  in  win  Englifh, 
U  DO  more  but  this,  whilft  the  fame  fpecific  name,  y.  g.  of  man,  horie, 
cr  tree,  is  amiexcd  to,  or  made  the  (ign  of  the  fameabftraA  complete  idea, 
mder  which  I  mk  fefcral  inditiduals ;  it  is  impoffiUe  but  the  real  confti* 
futioQ  on  «4iicb  that  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nominal  eflence  depends, 
nuft  be  the  fime,  L  e»  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the  fame  proper- 
tiei,  we  have  mfon  to  conclude  there  is  the  fame  real,  internal  ccmftitu- 
cioa  horn  which  thoie  properties  flow. 

But  your  lordihip  proves  the  real  eflenees  to  be  unchangeable,  becanfe 
God  makes  than,  m  thefe  fi>llowing  words :  '  For,  however  there  may 
«  happen  fome  variety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the  eflenees 

*  of  men,  and  hor(es»  and  trees,  renmn  always  the  fame ;  becaufe  they  do ' 

*  not  depod  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  die  will  of  the  Creator,  who  hath 

*  jnadeievcnJ  fiirts  of  beings/ 

It  is  true,  the  rnl  conftitutions  or  eflenees  of  particnhr  things  exifting 
do  notdepaid  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  th6  will  of  the  Creator:  but ' 
dmr  being  ranked  into  forts,  imder  fuch  and  fnch  names,  does  depend, 
aid  wholly  dcpcMl,  on  the  ideu  of  men* 

cm 
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cics,  have  chat  denominarion,  or  arc  put  into  thatciaiHs. 
For  when  \vc  i'ay,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horfe ;  this  juf- 
tice,  that  cruelty;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack;  what  <\o 
we  elfe  but  rank  things  under  different  fpecific  names,  as 
agreeing  to  thofe  abftraft  ideas,  of  which  wc  have  made 
thofe  names  the  figns  ?  And  what  arc  the  eifences  of 
thofe  fpccies  fet  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  thofe 
abflrad  ideas  in  the  mind ;  which  are  as  it  were  the 
bonds  between  particular  things  that  exift  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under?  And  when  general  names 
have  any  connexion  with  particular  beings,  thcfe  abftrad 
ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  th^m  :  fo  that  the  eC- 
fcnccs  of  fpccies,  as  diftinguifhed  and  denominated  by' 
us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  thing  but  thofe  precife 
abftradl  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.    And  therefore  the 
fuppofed  real  eflences  of  fubftances,  if  different  from 
our  abftradt  ideas,  cannot  be  the  elTences  of  the  fpccies 
we  rank  things  into.     For  two  fpccies  may  be  one  as 
rationally,  as  two  different  eifences  be  the  clfence  of  one 
fpccies:  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  horfe  or  lead,  without  making  either  of 
them  to  be  of  another  fpecies?  In  determining  the  fpc- 
cies of  things  by  our  abttracl  ideas,  this  is  cafy  to  re- 
folve :  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himfelf  herein  by 
fuppofed  real  effenccs,  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  at. a  lofsj 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  pre— 
cifely  ceafcs  to  be  of  the  fpecies  of  a  horfe  or  lead. 
Eachdiftina        §•  H-  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I, 
abftraa  idea     fay  thefc  eflenccs,  or  abftrad  ideas  (which 
is  a  dirtinft      are  the  meafures  of  name,  and  the  bounda- 
cffcncc.  j.j^g  Qf  fpecies)  arc  the  workmanfhip  of  the 

undcrftanding,  who  confiders,  that  at  Icaft  the  complex 
ones  arc  often,  in  feveral  men,  diftbrent  colledions  of 
limple  ideas :  and  therefore  that  is  covetoufnefs  to  one 
man,  which  is  not  fo  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  fub- 
ftances, where  their  abftracft  ideas  feem  to  be  taken  from 
the  things  thcmfelvcs,  they  are  not  conftantly  the  fame ; 
no  not  in  that  fpccies  which  is  mod  familiar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  mofl  intimate  acquaintance :  it 
having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  fcetus 
boiii  of  a  woman  were  a  man ;  even  fo  far^  as  that  it 

hath 
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hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourifhed  and  baptized :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  ab-* 
'ftra<ft  idea  or  eflence,  to  which  the  name  man  belonged, 
were  of  nature's  making ;  and  were  not  the  uncertain 
and  various  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  which  the  under-« 
ftanding  put  together,  and,  then  abftraifling  it,  affixed 
a  name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth  every  di(tin(5t  abftracfb 
idea  is  a  diftind  eflence  :  and  the  names  that  (land  for 
fuch  diflinft  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  efTentially 
different.  Thus  a  circle  is  as  eflentially  different  from 
an  oval,  as  a  fheep  from  a  goat :  and  rain  is  as  eiTentially 
different  from  fnow,  as  water  from  earth  ;  that  abflrad: 
idea  which  is  the  eflence  of  one  being  impoflible  to  be 
communicated  to  the  other.  And  thus  any  two  abflradt 
ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
diftin<^  names  annexed  to  them,  conflitute  two  dtftindt 
forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fpecies,  as  efTentially  different 
as  any  two  of  the  mofl  remote,  or  oppofite  in  the 
tirorld. 

§.  15.  But  fmce  the  eifences  of  things    Real  and 
Arc  thought,  by  fomc,  (and  not  without    nominal  cf- 
reafon)  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  it  may  not    *"^* 
be  amifs  to  confider  the  feveral  fignifications  of  the  word 
eflence. 

Firft,  efTence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  things 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.     And  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
generally,  in  fubftances,  unknown  conftitution  of  things^ 
whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be 
called  their  efTence.     This  is  the  proper  original  fignifi- 
<iation  of  the  word,  a$  is  evident  from  the  formation  of 
it  t  eflTentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  iignifying  properly 
being.     And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  flill  ufed,  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  efTence  of  particular  things,  without  giving  them 
any  name- 
Secondly,  the  learning  and  difputes  of  the  fchools* 
having  been  much  bufied  about  genus  and  fpecies,  the 
word  efTence  has  almofl  lofl  its  primary  fignification : 
and  inflead  of  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  has  beea 
aimofl  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  conftitution  of 
genus  and  fpecies.     It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily,  fup*- 
pofed  a  real  conftitution  of  the  forts  of  things  i  and  it 
Vol.  I  Gg  ^a^ 
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is  paft  doubt,  there  mud  be  fome  real  con(litution»  on 
which  any  colledtion  of  (tinple  ideas  co-exifting  muft 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  forts  or  fpecies,  only  as  they  agree  to 
-certain  abftraft  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  thofc 
names :  the  effence  of  each  genus,  or  fort,  comes  ro  be 
nothing  but  that  abftrad  idea,  which  the  general,  or 
fortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  fo  to  call  it  from  fort,  as  I 
do  general  from  genus)  name  ftands  for.  And  this  we 
(hall  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  eflencc  imports  in 
its  moft  familiar  ufe.  Thefe  two  forts  of  elTences,  I 
fuppofe,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real^ 
the  other  nominal  effence. 

^    a.  .  §•  i6.  Between  the  nominal  effence  and 

connexion  the  name,  there  IS  io  near  a  connexion,  that 
between  the  the  name  of  any  fort  of  things  cannot  be 
»*■*?  ^  attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what 
foS%    ^'      has  this  effence,   whereby  it  anfwers  that 

abilrad  idea,    whereof  that  name  is  the 
fign. 

Suppofition,  §•  1 7*  Concerning  the  real  effences  of  cor- 
that  fpccics  poreal  fubftances,  (to  mention  thefe  only) 
^^•ft^^'b  there  are,  if  I  miftakc  not,  two  opinions. 
§Teir  rea/  The  one  is  of  thofc,  who  ufing  the  word 
effences,  ufe-  effence  for  they  know  not  what,  fuppofe  a 
Jcfs.  certain  number  of  thofe  effences,  according 

to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  they 
do  exadly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  fo  become 
of  this  or  that  fpecies.  The  other,  and  more  rational 
opinion,  is  of  thofe  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to 
have  a  real,  but  unknown  conflitution  of  their  infenfi- 
ble  parts ;  from  which  flow  thofe  fcnfible  qualities, 
which  ferve  us  to  diftinguilh  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  occafion  to  rank  them  into  forts 
under  common  denominations.  The  former  of  thcfc 
opinions,  which  fuppofes  thefe  effences,  as  a  certain 
number  of  forms  or  moulds,  wherein  all  natural  things, 
that  cxill,  are  caft,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  ima- 
gine, very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things.  The  frequent  produdions  of  monfters,  in  all 
the  fpccics  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other 

ftrange 
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ftrange  iflues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  diffi- 
culties, not  poffible  to  confift  with  this  hypothcfis : 
iince  it  is  as  impodible,  that  two  things^  partaking 
cxaftly  of  the  fame  real  effencc,  (hould  have  different 
iproperties,  as  that  two  figures  partaking  of  the  fame 
real  eflence  of  a  circle  (hould  have  different  properties* 
But  were  there  no  other  reafon  agairift  it,  yet  the  fup- 
pofition  of  elTences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the 
making  of  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that  which  diftiil- 
guifhes  the  fpecies  of  things,  is  fo  wholly  ufelefs,  and 
unferviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  that  that 
alone  were  fufficient  to  make  us  lay  if  by,  and  content 
JDurfelves  with  fuch  effences  of  the  forts  or  fpecies  of 
things  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge : 
which,  when  ferioufly  conlidered,  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  laid,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  thpfe  abdra^t  com- 
plex ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  diftindt  general 
names. 

§.  18.  Eflenccs  being  thus  diftinguifhed  Acalandno- 
into  nominal  and  real,  we  may  farrher  ob-  IJL'^ji^^^^ 
ferve,  that  in  the  fpecies  of  limple  ideas  fimple  ideas 
and  nnpdes,  they  are  always  the  fame ;  but  and  modes, 
in  fubftances  always  quite  different.  Thus  ^ ^S*^'  *° 
a  figure  including  a  fpace  between  three 
lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  eflence  of  a  tri* 
angle  ;  it  being  not  only  the  abftrad  idea  to  which  the 
general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  eflentia  or  being 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  foundation  from  which  all  itis 
properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  infcparably 
annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that  parcel 
of  matter,  which  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein 
thefe  two  cflences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is 
the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts,  on  which 
depend  all  thofe  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fufibi- 
lity,  fixedrtefsi  &c»  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which 
conftitution  we  know  not,  and  fo  having  no  particular 
idea  of,  have  no  name  that  is  the  fign  of  it.  But  yet 
it  is  its  colour,  weight,  fufibility^  fixednefs.  Sec.  which 
makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name^ 
which  is  therefore  its  nominal  elfence:  fince  nothing 
can  be  called  gold  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  quali* 

G  g  2  ties 
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ties  to  that  abftrad  complex  idea,  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed.  But  this  diftindion  of  cflenccs  belonging 
particularly  to  fubftances^  we  (hall,  when  we  come  to 
confider  their  names,  have  an  occafion  to  treat  of  more 
fully. 

Effencesia-  §.  1 9.  That  fuch  abftraft  ideas,   widi 

gcnerable         names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  fpeaking 
*"^iW^^'        of,   are   eflcnces,    may  farther  appear  by 
^  what  we  are  told  concerning  eflcnces,  viz* 

that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible*  Which 
tannot  be  true  of  the  real  conftitutions  of  things  which 
begin  and  perifh  with  them.  All  things  that  exift^ 
beudes  their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  efpecially 
thofe  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked 
into  bands  under  diftincfl  names  or  cii/igns.  Thus  ih;it 
which  was  grafs  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the  flclh  of  a 
Iheep ;  and  within  a  few  days  after  becomes  part  of  a 
man :  in  all  which,  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident 
their  real  eflence,  i.  e.  that  conftitution,  whereon  the 
properties  of  thefe  feveral  things  depended,  is  dcftroy- 
ed  and  perifhes  with  them.  But  eflences  being  taken 
for  ideas,  eftablifhed  in  the  mind,  with  names  anneikd 
to  them,  they  are  fuppofed  to  renfiain  fteadily  the  fame, 
whatever  mutations  the  particular  fubftances  are  liable 
to.  For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus, the  ideas  to  which  man  and  horfe  are  annexed, 
are  fuppofed  nevcrthclcfs  to  remain  the  fame ;  and  fo 
the  eflcnces  of  thofe  fpecies  are  preferved  whole  and 
xindeftroyed,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of 
the  individuals  of  thofe  fpecies.  By  this  means  the 
eflence  of  a  fpecies  rcfts  fafe  and  entire,  without  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fo  much  as  one  individual  of  that  kind.  Fof 
were  there  now  no  circle  exifting  any  where  in  the 
world,  (as  perhaps  that  figure  exifts  not  any  where  ex- 
adlly  marked  out)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name 
would  not  ceafe  to  be  what  it  is ;  nor  ceafe  to  be  as  i 
pattern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  figures  wc 
meet  with  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle, 
and  fo  to  ftiow  which  of  them  by  having  that  eflence, 
\vas  of  that  fpecies.  And  though  there  neither  were 
nor  had  been  in  nature  fuch  a  bcafl:  as-  an  unicorn,  pr 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fifli  as  a  mermaid ;  yet  fuppofing  thofe  names  to 
ftand  for  complex  abftracft  ideas  that  contained  no  in- 
confiftency  in  them^  the  eflence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  in- 
telligible as  that  of  a  man  ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn 
as  certain,  fteady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horfc. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  thedodrinc 
pf  the  immutability  of  effenccs  proves  them  to  be  only 
abflradt  ideas  ;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  ellablifh- 
ed  between  them  and  certain  founds  as  figns  of  them  ; 
and  will  always  be  true  a$  long  as  the  fame  name  caii 
Jiave  the  fame  fignification. 

$.  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in     Rccapiwla- 
ihort  I  would  fay,   viz.  that  all  the  great    poo. 
buiinefs  of  genera  and  fpccies,   and  their 
pflences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this.  That  men  mak- 
ing abftradt  ideas,  and  fettling  them  in  their  mind?  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themfelves 
to  coniider  things,  and  difcourfe  of  them  as  ft  weric  in 
bundles,  for  the  eaiier  4nd  readier  improvement  and 
frommunication  of  their  knowledge  y  which  would  ad- 
vance but  llowly,  were  their  words  and  thoughts  con- 
ned only  to  particulars. 


CHAP.    IV. 

0/  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas* 

J.  I.  nnHOUGH  all  words,  as  I  have  Nvncsof 

4.    (hown,   fignify  nothing  immc-  S^^*"!^? 

diately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  f^bfbncet. 

ipeaker ;  yet  upon  a  nearer  furvey  we  (hall  live  each 

find  that  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  mixed  ,  fonjwhingj 

modes,  (under  which  I  comprife  relations  f*^**'* 
too)  and  natural  fubftances,  have  each  of  them  fome^ 
thing  peculiar  and  different  from  the  othcn     Fpr  ex- 
ample : 

$•  2.  Fir(l,  The  names  of  fimple  id^  1^  ^V^  ^ 

and  fubftances,  with  the  abftradt  idea^  in  fimple  Wc«« 

?he  mind,  which  they  irpniediatciy  fignify,  " 

Q  g  3  intimate 
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ftanccsinti-  intimate  alfo  fbme  real  exiftcncc,  from 
ma^rcal  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern; 
exiitcncc.  g^^  ^|^^  names  of  mixed  modes  terminate 
in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the 
thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  at  large  in 
the  foll6>^  ing  chapter.  • 

i.  Names  of  §.3.  Secondly,  The  names  of  fimple 
fimplc  ideas  ideas  and  modes  fignify  alwa/s  the  r^eal  as 
fiM^V^-*  ^^^^  ^^  nominal  effcnce-  of  their  fpecies; 
w^both  But  the  names  of  natural  fubftances  (ignify 
icaland  rarely,   if  ever,   any  thing  but  barely  the 

nominal  ef-       nominal  ellences  of  thofe  fpecies  ;   as  we 
°^^  (hall  (how  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  th^ 

names  of  fubftances  in  particular.  .... 

§.    4.    Thirdly,    The  names  of  (imple 

implc^ideaf  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^^  capable  of  any  definition ;  the 
uDdefinable.      names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.      It  has 

not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  obfcrved  by 
any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of 
being  defined ;  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to 
think)  not  feldom  the  occa(ion  of  great  wrangling  and 
obfcurity  in  men's  difcourfes,  whilft  fome  demand  de- 
finitions of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined  ;  and  others 
think  they  ought  not  to  reft  fatisfied  in  an  explication 
made  by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  reftridion,  (or, 
to  fpeak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  jC^enus  and  difference] 
when  even  after  fiich  definition  made  according  to  rule, 
thofe  who  hear  it  have  often  no  more  a  cltar  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  they  had  before. 
This  at  leaft  1  think,  that  the  (bowing  what  vH)rds  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein 
confifts  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  befides  our 
prefent  purpofe ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  fo  much  light 
to  the  nature  of  thefe  figns,  and  oiir  ideas,  as  to  deferve 
a  more  particular  confideration.  .:      ; 

If  all  were  ^'  5*  ^  ^^^''  ^^^  ^^^^  trouble  myfelf  to 

definable,  it  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  definable  from 
would  be  a       that  progrcfs  in   infinitum,  ^\hich  it  \^ill 

Em'""""     ^*^^^^y  ^^^^    "^    ^^^^*    *^   ^^   (hould  allow 
""°*  that  all   names  could  be  defined.     For  if 

the  terms  of  one  definition  were  (till  to  be  defined  by 

^w^^^Ker^ 
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another,  where  at  IsJft  (hould  we  flop  ?  But  I  (hall  from 
the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  (ignification  of  our 
words,  (ho^,  why  fome  names  can,  and  others  cannot 
be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

§.  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  defini-  ^hat  adefr* 
tion  is  nothing'  elfe  but  the  (howing  the  nition  it, 
meaning  of  one  word  by  feveral  other  not 
lynonimous  terms.  The  meaning  of  words  being  only 
the  ideas  they  are  hiade  to  (land  for  by  him  that  ufe$ 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  (howed,  or  the 
word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  fign  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the. 
fpeaker,  is  as  it  were  reprcfented,  or  fet  before  the 
view  of  another ;  and  thus  its  fignification  afcertained  : 
this  is  the  only  ufe  and  end  of  definitions ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  meafure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  defi- 
nition. 

§.  7.  This  being  premifed,   I  fay,  that    simple  ideas 
the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and  thofe  only    why  unde- 
are  incapable  of  being  defined.     The  rea-    finaUe. 
fon  whereof  is  this,  that  the  feveral  terms 
of  a  definition,   (ignifying  feveral  ideas,  they  can  all 
together  by  no  means  reprefent  an  idea,  whigh  has  no 
compofition  at  all :  and  therefore  definition^  which  is 
properly  nothing  but  the  (howing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  feveral  others  not  fignifying  each  the  fame 
thing,  can  in  the  (lames  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place. 

§.  8.  The  not  obferving  this  difi^erence    inftance»i 
in  our  ideas,  and  their  names>  has  pro*    oiotion. 
duced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  fchool:^, 
which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  obfervcd  in  the  definitions  ^hey 
give  us  of  fome  few  of  thcfe  fimpl^  ideas.     For  as  to 
the  greateft  part  of  them,  even  thofe  mafters  of  defini- 
tions were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the 
impo(fibility  they  found  in  it.     What  more  exquifitc 
jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  defiini* 
tion,  *'  The  adt  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  a$  in 
*'  power?"  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to 
whom  it   was  not  already  known  by  its  famous  ab- 
furdity,  to  guefs  what  word  it  could  ever  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  explication  of.    If  Tully,  a(king  a  DutcKixvuv 
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what  "  bcwccgingc'*  was,  fhouId{  have  received  this 
explication  in  his  own  language,  that  it  was  ^*  adtusf 
*^  entis  in  potentia  quatenus  in  p6tentia  ;**  I  a(k  whether 
any  one  can  ipnagine  he  could  thereby  have  underftood 
what  the  word  **  beweeginge*  •  fignified,  or  have  guefled 
what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordiliarily  had  in  his  inind,  and 
would  fignify  to  another,  when  he  ufed  that  fouhd. 

§.  9.  Nor  have  the  itiodem  philofbphers,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  fchpols,  and 
fpeak  intelligibly,  much  better  fucceeded  in  defining 
fimple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  caures,.or  any 
otherwife.  The  atomifts,  who  define  motion  to  be  a 
paflfage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  moni 
thjtn  put  one  fynonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what 
is  paffage  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  aiked 
what  paflage  was,  how  would  they  better  define  it  than 
by  motion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  leaft  as  proper  and  figni* 
ficant  to  fay,  palTagc  is  a  motion  from  one  place,  to 
another,  as  to  (ay,  motion  is  a  paflage,  c&c?  This  is 
to  tranflate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two 
words  of  the  fame  fignificatiori  one  for  another ;  vhich, 
when  one  is  better  underftood  than  the  other,  inay  fervc 
to  difcover  what  idea  the  unknown  ftands  foi*;  but  is 
very  far  from  a  definition,  unlefs  we  will'  fay  every 
Englifh  word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of*  the 
l^atin  word  it  anfwcrs,  and  that  motion  is  a  definitioit 
of  motus.  Nor  will  the  fucceflive  application  of  the 
parts  of  the  fuperficies  of  one  body  to  thofe  of  another, 
which  the  Cartefians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  defi-« 
nition of  motion,  when  well  examined, 
j^  Ijj^  §.  10.  •'  The  aft  of  perfpicuous,  as  far 

forth  as  perfpicuous,"  is  another  peripa- 
tetic  definition  of  a  fimple  idea  ;  which  though  not 
more  abfurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its' 
ufeleflnef^  and  infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe  ex- 
perience wilj  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends 
to  define)  at  all  underftood  by  a  blind  man ;  but  the 
definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  firft  fight  fo  ufelefs, 
becaufe  it  cfcapes  this  way  of  trial.  For  this  limplc 
idea^  entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  fight,  it  is  im- 

pofTible 
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poflible  to  (how  an  example  of  any  one,  who  has  np 
other  way  to  get  the  idea  of  motion,  but  barely  by  the 
definition  of  that  name.  Thofe  who  tell  us,  that  light 
is  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  ftriting  brilkly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  fpcak  more  intelligibly  than  the 
fchools ;  but  yet  thefe  words  ever  fo  well  underftood 
would  make  the  idea  the  word  light  ftands  for  no  more 
known  to  a  man  that  underitands  it  not  before,  than  if 
one  (hould  tell  him,  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  com-* 
pany  of  little  tennis-balls,  which  fairies  all  day  long 
ftruck  with  rackets  againft  fome  men's  foreheads,  whilfl: 
they  pafled  ^y  others.  For  granting  this  explication  of 
the  thing  to  be  true  5  yet  the  idea  of  the  caufe  of  light, 
if  wc  had  it  ever  fo  exadl,  would  no  more  give  us  the 
idea  of  light  itfclf,  as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  perception 
in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  iharp 
piece  of  (leel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which 
It  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.  For  the  caufe  of  any  fenfa- 
tion,  and  the  fenfation  itfelf,  in  all  the  fimple  ideas  of 
one  fenfe,  are  two  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  fo  different  and 
diftant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  fo. 
And  therefore  ihouid  Des  Cartes's  globules  ftrike  ever 
fo  long  on  the '  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind  by  a 
gutta  fcrena,  he  Would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
light,  of  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he  under- 
ftood what  little  globules '^were,  and  what  (Irikingon 
another  body  was,*  ever  To  well.  And  therefore  the 
Cartefians  very  well  diftinguiih  between  that  light  which 
is  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation  in  us,  and  the  idea  which 
is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properljr 
light.  •  •  • 

§.  II.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fliown,    simpfcidcat, 
are  only  to  be  got  by  thofe  impreffions  ob-     why  irnddi- 
jeds  themfelves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the    naWc,  fiu- 
proper  inlets  appointed  to  each  fort.     If    ^[^S" 
they  arc  not  feceived  this  Way,  all  the  words 
in  the  world,  made  ufe  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of 
their  names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  it  ftands  for.     For  words  being  -  founds,  can  pro- 
duce in  us  rvb  other  fimple  ideas,  than  of  thofe  very 
founds;   nor  excite  any  in  us^    but  by  that  voluntary 
^*  6  coaaeiiLlo^ 
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connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  conr>mon  ufe  has  made  them 
figns  of.  He  that  thinks  otherwife,  let  him  try  if  any 
words  can  give  him  the  taile  of  a  pi ne-apple,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relifti  of  that  celebrated 
delicious  fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  rcfem- 
blance  with  any  taftes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already 
in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  fenftble  obje<fls  not 
Grangers  to  his  palate,  fo  &r  may  he  approach  that 
refemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  that 
idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  (imple 
ideas  by  their  known  names ;  which  will  be  ftill  very 
different  from  the  true  tafte  of  that  fruit  itfelf.  In 
light  and  colours,  and  all  other  fimple  ideas,  it  is  the 
fame  thing  ;  for  the  fignification  of  founds  is  not  natu- 
ral, but  only  impofed  and  arbitrary.  And  no  defini<« 
tion  of  light,  or  rednefs,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to 
produce  either  of  thofe  ideas  in  us,  than  the  found  light 
or  red  by  itfelf.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  idea  of 
light,  or  colour,  by  a  found,  however  formed,  is  to 
cxpeft  that  founds  ftiould  be  vifible,  or  colours  audible, 
and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  of  all  the  other 
fenfes.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  we  might 
tafte,  fmell,  and  fee  by  the  ears;  a  fort  of  philofophy 
worthy  only  of  Sancho  Pan^a,  who  had  the  faculty  to 
fee  Dulcinea  by  hearfay.  And  therefore  he  that  has 
not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet, 
the  fimple  idea  which  any  word  ftands  for,  can  never 
come  to  know  the  fignification  of  that  word  by  any 
other  words  or  founds  whatfoev^r,  put  together  accord- 
ing to  any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is  by 
applying  to  his  fenfes  the  proper  objedl,  and  fo  pro- 
ducing that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned 
the  name  already.  A  ftudious  blind  man,  who  had 
mightily  beat  his  head  about  vifible  objeds,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  explication  of  bis  books  and  friends,  to  un- 
derftand  thofe  names  of  light  and  colours,  which  often 
came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day,  that  he  now  under- 
ftood  what  fcarlet  fignified.  Upon  which  his  friend 
demanding,  what  fcarlet  was  ?  the  blind  man  anfwered. 
It  was  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet,     Juft  fuch  an  under- 

^•'"ding 
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ftanding  of  the  name  of  any  other  fimple  idea  will  he 
have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  01; 
other  words  made  ufcof  to  explain  it, 

§.  12.  The  cafe   is    quite  btherwife    in    ttj^  contra- 
complex  ideas  ;  which  confining  of  fcveral     ry  fljowcd  ta 
fimple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,     complex 
ftanding  for  the  feveral  ideas  that  thake  that    \^^*  ^y  ^ 

f?  .  ^       .  .    ^  1        •  J  mftances  oF 

compolition,  to  impnnt  complex  ideas  m  aftatoeand 
the  mind,  which  were  never  there  before,  mnbow. 
and  fo  make  their  names  be  undcrftood. 
In  fuch  collections  of  ideas,  paffing  under  one  name, 
definition,  or  "he  teaching  the  fignification  of  one  word 
by  feveral  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  under^ 
ftand  the  names  of  things,  which  never  came  within 
the  reach  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  frame  ideas  fuitable  to 
thofe  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  ufe  thofe  names : 
provided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  ftand 
for  any  fuch  fimple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  ex- 
plication is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  this  thought.  Thus 
the  word  ftatue  may  be  explained  to  a  bliiid  man  by 
other  'words,  when  pi6hire  cannot ;  his  fenfes  having 
given  him*  the  idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which 
therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the 
prize  to  the  painter  againft  the  ftatuary :  each  of  which 
contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  ftatu- 
ary bragging  that  his  was  to,  be  preferred,  becaufe  it 
reached  ferther,  and^ven  thofe  who  had  loft  their  eyes 
could  yet  perceive  the  excellency  of  it,  the  painter 
agreed  to  refer  himf|?If  to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man  ; 
who  being  brought  where  there  was  a  ftatue,  made  by 
thr  one,  and  a  pidure "drawn  by  the  other,  he  was  firft 
led  to  the  ftatue;  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands  all 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body,  and  with  great 
admiration  applauded  the  ikill  of  the  workman.  But 
being' led  to  the  pidhire,  and  having  his  hands  laid 
upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched  the  head,  and 
then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nofe,  &c.  as  his  hands  moved 
over  the  parts  of  the  pidtilrc  on  the  cloth,  without 
finding  any  the  leaft  diilindion  r  whereupon  he  cried 
out,  that  certainly  that  muft  needs  be  a  Arery  admirable 
and  divine  piece  of  workmaniliip,  which  could  repre- 
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fent  to  them  all  thofe  parts,  where  he  could  neithe^^ 
feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§.  13.  He  that  (hould  ufe  the  word  rainbow  to  one 
who  knew  all  thofe  colours,  but  yet  had  never  fcea 
that  phenomenon,  would,  by  enumerating  the  figure, 
largcnefs,  pofition  and  order  of  the  colours,  fo  well 
define  that  word,  that  it  might  be  perfeftly  under* 
flood.  But  yet  that  definition,  how  exadl  and  perfe(% 
foever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  underftand  it]; 
becaufe  fevcral  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  that  com-« 
plex  one,  being  fuch  as  he  never  received  by  fenfation 
and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  hi^ 
mind. 

The  fame  of  ^'  ^^^  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  ihowedj, 
complex  cj^n  only  be  got  by  experience,  from  thofe 

ideas  when  objedls,  which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us 
^^^li'^bl*  thofe  perceptions.  When  by  this  mean^ 
by  wo^»*^       we  have  our  minds  ftpred  with  thep»  and 

know  the  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  define,  and  by  definition  ^  underftand( 
the  names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them« 
But  when  any  term  (lands  for  a  fimple  idea,  that  a  man 
has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impoffible  by  any 
words  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any 
term  fi:ands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but 
is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  fign  of  it  j  there  ano- 
ther name,  of  the  fame  idea  which  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to,  may  make  him  underftand  its  meaning.  Bu; 
in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  any  name,  of  any  fimple  idea, 
capable  of  a  definition. 

4.  Names  of  §.  1 5.  Fourthly,  But  though  the  names 
fimple  ideas  of  fimple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of  defini- 
leaft  doubt-       ^j^^^  ^^  determine   their  fignification,   yet 

that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally 
lefs  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  mixed  modes 
and  fubftances  :  becaufe  they  Handing  only  for  one  Am- 
ple perception,  men,  for  the  mofl:  part,  eafily  and  per- 
feftly  agree  in  their  fignification ;  and  there  is  little 
room  for  miftake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning. 
He  that  knows  once  that  whitenefs  is  the  name  of  that 
colour  he  has  obfervcd  in  fnow  or  milk,  will  not  be 

apt 
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apt  to  mifapply  that  word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that 
idea ;  which  when  he  has  quite  loft,  he  is  not  apt  to 
tniftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  under- 
Hands  it  not;  Thefe  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  fim- , 
pie  ideas  to  be  put  togetheri  which  makes  the  doubt- 
fulnefs  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ;  nor  a  fuppofed, 
but  an  unknown  real  eflence,  with  properties  depend- 
ing thereon,  the  precifc  number  whereof  is  -alfo  un- 
known, which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of 
fubftances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  fimple  ideas  the 
whole  fignification  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and 
coniifts  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  lefs  being  put 
in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  fo  the  fignification  of 
name  be  obfcure  or  uncertain. 

$.' 16.^  Fifthly,  This  farther  may  be  ob-     r.  simple 
ferved  concerning  .  fimple  ideas  and   their    ideas  have 
names,  that  they  have  but  few  afcents  in    few  afccnts 
linca  praedicamentali  fas  they  call  it)  from    *?.  ^"^  P^f' 

ifl*/i/»  1       r  dicamcntaii* 

the  loweit  fpecies  to  the  lummum  genus. 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  lowcfl:  fpecies  being 
but  one  fimple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it ;  that 
fo  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with 
fome  other  thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  both ; 
which,  having  one  name,  is  the  genus  of  the  other 
two  :  V.  g.  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the 
idea  of  white  and  red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one 
common  appearance,  and  fo  have  one  general  name; 
as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  general 
idea  and  name  of  animal :  and  therefore  when  to  avoid 
unpleaf;(nt  enumerations^  men  would  comprehend  both 
white'and  red,  and  fcveral  other  fuch  fimple  ideas,  un- 
der one  general  nam^,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a 
word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into  the 
mind.  For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow  arc  all  com-^ 
prchended  under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  fignifies 
no  more  but  fuch  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind 
only  by  the  fight,  and  have  entrance  only  through  the 
«yes.  And  when  they  wbuld  frame  yet  a  more  general 
term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  founds,  and  the 
lik^  fimple  ideasj  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  fignifies  all 
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fuch  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  fcnfe :  and  fo 
the  genera!  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
comprehends  colours>  founds^  taftes^  fmells^  and  tan« 
gible  qualities,  with  diftinftion  from  cxtenfion,  num-^ 
ber,  motion,  pleafure  and  pain,  which  make  impref- 
fions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  mort 
fenfes  than  one.  .^ 

6.  Names  of  .  i  '7*  Sixthly,  The  names  of  limplc 
finople  ideas  ideas,  fubftances,  and  mixed  modes  have 
not  at  all  ar-  alfo  this  diiFerence  j  that  thole  of  mixed 
Itttraiy.  modes  ftand  for  ideas  perfedUy  arbitrary; 

thofe  of  fubftances  are  not  perfeftly  fo,  but  refer  to  a 
pattern,  though  with  fome  latitude  ;  and  thofe  of  fim- 
pie  ideas  are  perfedly  taken  from  the  exiftence  of 
things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  all.  Which,  what  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  the  iignifications  of  their  names, 
we  ftiall  fee  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  fimple  modes  differ  little  from  thofe 
of  fimple  ideas* 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relations. 

They  ftand      §•  ^*  T^  ^  ^  names  of  mixcd  modes  bc- 
forabftraft  J.     ing  general,  they  ftand,  as  ha^ 

ideas,  as  been  fliown,  for  forts  or  fpecies  of  things, 

mmtr^         each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cflence.    The 

eflcnccs  of  thefe  fpecies  alfo,  as  has  been 
Ihowed,  are  nothing  but  the  abftraft  ideas  in  the  mind, 
to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names 
and  eflences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we  take  a 
little  nearer  furvcy  of  them,  we  fhall  find  that  they 
have  fomething  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  defervc 
Qur  attention. 
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§.  2.  The  firft  particularity  I  (hall  ob-  1.  Thcideai 
ferve  in  them,  is,  that  the  abftradl  'ideas,  they  (land 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  eflences  of  the  feveral  for  arc  made 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  ^^^?»^ndcr- 
underftanding,  wherein  they  diflfer  from  ^  *"^* 
thofe  of  (imple  ideas:  in  which  fort  the  mind  has  no 
power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  fuch  as  arc 
prefented  to  it,  by  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  ope- 
rating upon  it. 

§.  3,  In  the  next  place,  thefe  eflences  of  ^^  j^^^  ^^^ 
the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  not  only  bitranly, 
made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitra-  «nd  without 
rily,  made  without  patterns,  or  reference  F^c"^^* 
to  any  real  exiftence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  thofe 
of  fubftances,  which  carry  with  them  the  fuppofitioa 
of  fome  real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to 
which  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas 
of  mixecji  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  foUow*^ 
the  exiftence  of  things  exadly.  It  unites  and  retains 
certain  coUedtions,  as  fo  many  diftindt  fpecific  ideas, 
whilft  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plainly  fuggefted  by  outward  things,  pafs  negledled, 
without  particular  names  or  fpecifications.  Nor  does  the 
mind,  in  thefe  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea 
of  fubftances,  examine  them  by  the  real  exiftence  of 
things ;  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing  ftich 
peculiar  compofitions  in  nature.  To  know  whether 
his  idea  of  adultery  or  inceft  be  right,  will  a  man  feek 
it  any  where  amongft  things  exifting  ?  Or  is  it  true, 
becaufe  any  one  has  been  witnefs  to  fuch  an  a(flion  ? 
No :  but  it  fuffices  here,  that  men  have  put  together 
fuch  a  collection  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes 
the  archetype  and  fpecific  idea,  whether  ever  any  fuch 
adion  were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

§.4.  Tounderftand  thisright,wemuftcon-  j^^^  ^y^  j^ 
fider  wherein  this  making  of  thefe  complex  done, 
ideas  confifts  ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  mak- 
ing any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  thofe  which  the 
mind  had  before.  Wherein  the  mind  does  thefe  three 
things  :  firft,  it  choofes  a  certain  number:  fecondly,  it 
gives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea : 

t^iirdly. 
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thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  exa- 
mine how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thefe,  and  what  liberty 
it  takes  in  them,  we  ihall  eafily  obferve  how  thefe  ef- 
icnces  of  the  fpccies  of  mixed  modes  arc  the  workman- 
fliip  of  the  mind  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  fpecies 
themfelves  are  of  men's  making. 

Evidently  .  §•  5  •  No-body  can  doubt»  but  that  theft 
«bitrary,  in  ^^^^^  of  mixed  modes  are  mad)e  by  a  vo- 
thatthe  idea  luntary  colledion  of  ideas  put  together  in 
koftoibe-       fhg  mind,  independent  from  any   origfinal 

fore  the  cx»  •  i  •%!    /  /»    ^ 

j^^^  patterns  m  nature,    who  will   but  rcfled 

that  this  fort  of  complex  ideas  Ttnay  be 
made,  abftrafted,  and  have  names  given  thctn,  and  fo 
a  fpecies  be  conftituted,  before  any  one  individual  of 
that  fpecies  evercxifted.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas 
of  facrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  have  names  given  them ;  and  fo  thefe  fpe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  be  conftituted,  before  either  of 
them  was  ever  committed ;  and  might  be  as  well  dif- 
courfed  of  and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths 
difcovered  of  them,  whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but ' 
in  the  underftanding,  as  well  as  nffw,  that  they  have 
but  too  frequently  a  real  exiftence  ?  Whereby  it  is 
plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
creatures  of  the  underftanding,  where  they  have  a  be- 
ing as  fubfervient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and 
knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exift:  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  lawmakers  have  often  made  laws  about  fpe- 
cies of  adtions,  which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their 
own  underftandings ;  beings  that  had  no  other  exiftence 
but  in  their  own  minds.  And  I  think  no-body  can 
deny,  but  that  the  refurreftion  was  a  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really  exifted. 

Inftanccs-  5'  ^*   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  arbitrarily  thefe   ef- 

murder,  in«  fences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the 
ccft,  ftab-  mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almoft 
*^-  any  of  them.     A  little  looking  into  them 

will  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  feveral 
icattered  independent  ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and, 
by  the  common  name  it  gives  them,  makes  them  the 
cfleace  of  a  certain  fpecies^  without  regulating  itfelf  by 

any 
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any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.  For  what  greater 
connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the 
idea  of  a  (heep,  with  killing;  that  this  is  made  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  aftion,  fignified  by  the  word  murder^ 
and  the  other  not?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature 
between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father  with  kill- 
ing, than  that  of  a  fon,  or  neighbour ;  that  thofe  are 
combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the 
eflcncc  of  the  diftindl  fpecies  parricide,  whilft  the  other 
make  no  diftinft  fpecies  at  all?  But  though  they  have 
made  killing  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  a  diftindt  fpe- 
cies from  killing  his  fon,  or  daughter;  yet,  in  fome 
other  cafes,  fon  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother  :  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  fame  fpecies,  as  in  that  of  inceft.  Thus 
the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  com- 
plex ideas  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilft  others 
that  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  nature,  arc  left 
loofe,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  becaufe  they 
have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
mind  by  its  free  choice  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain 
number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature  have  no  more  uniont 
with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves  out :  why 
clfe  is  the  part  cf  the  weapon,  the  beginning  of  thd 
wound  is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  dif- 
tind:  fpecies  called  Itabbing,  and  the  figure  and  matter 
of  the  weapon  left  out?  I  do  not  fay,  this  is  done 
without  rcafon,  as  we  (liall  fee  more  by  and  by;  but 
this  I  fay,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends ;  and  that  therefore  thefc 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
underftanding  :  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  framing  thefe  ideas  the 
mind  fearches  not  its  patterns  In  nature,  nor  refers  the 
ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things ;  but  puts 
fu^h  together,  as  may  beft  ferve  its  own  purpofes,  with- 
out tying  itfelf  to  a  precifc  imitation  of  any  thing  that 
really  exifts. 

$.  7«  But  though  thefe  complex  ideas.    Bat  (131  rub- 
or eflences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the    fcrvicnt  to 
mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liber-    ^^!^i^^.    . 
ty.;  yet  they  arc  not  made  at  r^ndom^  and 

Vot.  !♦  H  h  \>ot5^^\ 
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jumbled  together  without  any  reafon  at  all.     Though 
thcfc  complex  ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  nature, 
yet  they  are  always  fuitcd  to  the  end  for  which  abftraft 
ideas  are   made:    and   though   they  be  combinations 
made  of  ideas  that  are  loofe  enough,  and  have  «is  little 
union  in   thcmfelvcs,    as   feveral  other  to  which  the 
mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  them  into 
one  idea ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language. 
The  ufe  of  language  is  by  fhort  founds  to  fignify  with 
cafe  and  difpatch  general  conceptions :    wherein  not 
only  abundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  colledled  into 
one  complex  one.     In  the  making  therefore  of  the  fpc- 
cies  of  mixed  modes,   men  have  had  regard  only  to 
fuch  combinations  as  they  had  occafioA  to  mention  one 
to  another.     Thofc  they  have  combined  intd  diflind 
complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to ;  whilft  others,  that 
in  nature  have  as  near  an  union>  are  left  loofe  and  unre- 
garded*    For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  adions 
themfclves,  if  they  would  make  diftinct  abftradt  ideas 
of  all  the  varieties  might  be  obferved  in  them,  the 
number  muft  be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded 
with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  pur- 
pofe.     It  fufiiccs,  that  men  make  and  name  fo  many 
complex  ideas  of  thefe  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they 
have  occafion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  their  affairs.     If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  kill- 
ing the   idea   of  father,   or   mother,   and  fo  make  a 
diftincS  fpecies  from  killing  a  man's  fon  or  neighbour, 
it  is  becaufe  of  the  different  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime, 
and  the  diftincl  punifhment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a 
man's  father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to 
be  inflidcd  on  the  murder  of  a  fon  or  neighbour;  and 
therefore  they  find  it  neccffary  to  mention  it  by  a  dif- 
tinft  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftinct 
combination.      But  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and 
daughter  are  fo  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the 
idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make 
a  diftinvfl  abftracfl  idea  with  a  name,  and  fo  a  diftinCt 
fpecies,  and  the  other  not;   yet  in  relped  of  carnal 

knowledge^ 
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knowledge,  they  arc  both  taken  in  under  inceft :  and 
that  ftill  for  the  fame  convenience  of  cxprclling  under 
one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one  fpecies,  fuch  unclean 
mixtures  as  have  a  peculifir  turpitude  beyond  others ; 
and  this  to  avoid  cicumlocutions  and  tedious  defcrip- 
tions. 

$.  8.  A  moderate  (kill  in  different  lan«-    Whereof  the 
guages  will  calily  fatisfy  one  of  the  truth  of    intranflat- 
this,  it  being  fo  obvious  to  obfcrve  great  ftore    «Wc  wordi 
of  words  in  one  language,  which*  have  not    j^ngja^ 
any  that  anfwer  them  in  another.     Which    are  a  proof, 
plainly  lliows,  that  thofe  of  one  country, 
by  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  occa- 
fion  to  make  fcveral  complex  ideas,  and  given  names 
to  them,  which  others  never  colledled  into  fpccific  ideas. 
This  could  not  have  happened,  if  thefe  fpecies  were 
the  fteady  workmanlhip  of  nature,  and  not  collections 
made  and  abflraded  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.    The  terms 
of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  founds,  will  hardly 
find  words  that  anfwer  thehn  in  the  Spanifh  or  Italian, 
no  fcanty  languages;    much  lefs,  I  think,  could  any 
one  tranflatc  them  into  the  Caribbee or  Wcftoe  tongues: 
and  the  Verfura  of  the  Romans,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews, 
have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  anfwer  them  :  the 
reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid.    Nay, 
if  wc  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and 
exadly  compare  different  languages,  we  (hall  find,  that 
though  they  have  words  which  in  tranflations  and  dic- 
tionaries are  fuppofed  to  anfwer  one  another,  yet  there 
is  fcarce  one  of  ten  amongft  the  names  of  complex  ideas, 
cfpecially  of  mixed  modes,  that  Hands  for  the  fame  prc- 
cife  idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in  didtionaries  it  is 
rendered  by.     There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and 
lefs  compounded,  than  the  meafures  of  time,  exteniion, 
and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names,  hora,  pes,  libra,  are 
without  difficulty  rendered  by  the  Englilh  names,  hour, 
foot,  and  pound  :  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latia 
names,.were  very  fardifFerentfrom  thofe  whichanEnglilh- 
man  cxpreffcs  by  thofe  Englifti  ones.     And  if  cither  of 

H  h  2  tbcfe 
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thefe  fliould  make  ufe  of  the  mcafurcs  that  thoft  of  the 
other  language  deligned  by  their  names,  he  would  be 
quite  out  in  his  account.  Thefe  are  too  fenfible  proofs 
to  be  doubted ;  an^  we  (hall  find  this  much  more  fo» 
in  the  names  of  more  abftraci:  and  compounded  ideas» 
fuch  as  are  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  which  make  up 
moral,  difcourfes:  whofe  names,  when  men  come  cu- 
rioufly  to  Compare  with  thofe  they  arc  tranflated  into, 
in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them  cx- 
adHy  to  correfpond  in.  the  whole  extent  of  their  fignifi-^ 
cations. 

This  (hows  §•  9*  '^^  rcafon  why  I  take  fb  particular 

fpectes  to  be  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mif- 
madefor  taken  about  genera  and  fpecies,  and  their 
^mumca.     effences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly 

and  conftantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a 
real  exiflence  in  things ;  wheii  they  appear,  upon  a 
more  wary  furvey,  to  be  nothing  clfe  but  an  artifice  of 
the  underftanding,  for  the  eafier  (ignifying  fuch  collec- 
tions of  ideas,  as  it  (hould  often  have  occafion  to  com* 
municate  by  one  general  term;  under  which  divers 
particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abftrad 
idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful 
lignification  of  the  word  fpecies  may  make  it  found 
harfli  to  fome,  that  I  fay  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes 
are  made  by  the  underftanding;  yet,  I  think,  it  can 
by  no-body  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind  makes  thofe 
abftradt-  complex  ideas,  to  which  fpecific  names  are 
given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind 
makes  the  patterns  for  forting  and  naming  of  things,  I 
leave  it  to  be  confidered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of 
the  fort  or  fpecies;  lince  with  me  fpecies  and  fort  have 
no  other  diflfercnce  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Englifh 
idiom. 

In  mixed  §•  ic>.  The  near  relation  that  there  is 

modes  it  is  between  fpecies,  elfences,  and  their  general 
the  name         name,  at  leaft  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther 

that  ties  the  ,  y  j         i*        •      •       i_ 

combination  appear,  when  we  confider  that  it  is  the 
togcther,and  name  that  feems  to  preferve  thofe  effences, 
makcs'ita  and  give  them  their  lafting  duration.  For 
^S^^^  »        the  coiinexion  between  the  looic  parts  of 

thoic 
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thofe  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  this 
union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature, 
would  ceafe  again,were  there  not  fomething  that  did, 
^s  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from 
fcattering.  Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that 
makes  the  coliedtion,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were 
the  knot  that  ties  them  fad  together.  What  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  different  ideas  does  the  word  triumphus  hold 
together,  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  fpecies  ?  Had  this 
name  been  never  made,  or  quite  loft,  we  might,  no 
doubt,  have  had  defcriptions  of  what  pafTed  in  that  fo- 
Icmnity :  but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds  thofe  dif- 
ferent parts  together,  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea, 
is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make 
one  thing,  than  any  other  (how,  which  having  never 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one 
complex  idea^  under  one  denomination.  How  much 
therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  neceflary  to  any 
cflence  depends  on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  conti* 
nuation  and  fixing  of  thax  unity  depends  on  the  name  in 
common  ufe  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by 
^hofe  who  look  upon  eflences  and  fpecies  as  real  efla- 
))li(hed  things  in  naturje. 

§.  II,  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  fpeaking 
of  mixed  modes,  fcldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for 
fpecies  of  them,  but  fuch  as  are  fet  out  by  name :  bc- 
caufe  they  being  of  man's  making  only,  in  order  to 
naming,  no  fuch  fpecies  arc  taken  notice  of,  or  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  unlcfs  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  fign  of 
nian'3  having  combined  into  one  idea  feveral  loofe 
ones ;  and  by  that  name  giving  a  lafting  union  to  the 
parts,  which  could  otherwife  ceafe  to  have  any,  as  foon 
as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abftradl  idea,  and  ccafcd  adhi- 
ally  to  think  Qn  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed 
to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a 
fettled  and  permanent  union  ;  then  is  the  eflence  as  it 
were  eftablilhed,  and  the  fpecies  looked  on  as  compleat. 
For  to  what  purpofe  (hould  the  memory  .charge  itfelf 
with  fuch  compofitions,  unlefs  it  were  by  abftradion  to 
thcro  general  ?  And  to  what  purpofe  make  them 

Hh3  ^cnctal^ 
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general,  unlefs  it  were  that  they  might  have  general 
names,  for  the  convenience  of  difcourfc  and  commu- 
nication? Thus  vie  fee,  that  killing  a  man  with  a 
fword  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  diftinct  fpecics 
of  adiion :  but  if  the  point  of  the  fword  firft  enter  the 
body,  it  paflcs  for  a  diftindt  fpccies,  where  it. has  a 
diftinct  name ;  as  in  England,  in  whofc  language  it  is 
called  ftabbing :  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has 
not  happened  to  be  fpccified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it 
pafles  not  for  a  diftind  fpecics.  But  in  the  fpecics  of 
corporeal  fubftances,  though  it  be  the  mind  that  makes 
the  nominal  eflcnce;  yet  lince  thofe  ideas  which  are 
combined  in  it  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  In  na- 
ture, whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore 
thofe  are  looked  on  as  diftinct  names,  without  any 
operation  of  the  mind,  either  abftraAing  or  giving  a 
name  to  that  complex  idea, 

Forthcori*  §.    12.    Conformable  alfo   to  what  has 

ginals  of  been  faid,  concerning  the  eflences  of  the 
iriodw  we  fpccies  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the 
look  no  far-  Creatures  of  the  underftanding,  rather  than 
ther  than  the  the  works  of  nature :  conformable,  I  fay, 
"if^^fli^^^^  to  this,  we  find  that  their  names  lead  our 
them  to  be  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther, 
the  work-  When  we  fpcak  of  juftice,  or  gratitude,  we 
manlhip  of  frame  to  ourfelves  no  imagination  of  any 
fta^nditie.*^'        thing  exifting,  which  wc  would  conceive; 

but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  abftraft 
ideas  of  thofe  virtues,  and  look  not  farther :  as  they 
do,  when  wc  fpcak  of  a  horfc,  or  iron,  whofe  fpecific 
ideas  we  confider  not,  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in 
things  themfelvcs,  which  alford  the  original  patterns 
of  thofe  ideas.  But  in  mixed  njodes,  at  leaft  the  moft 
confidcrable  parts  of  them,  which  arc  moral  beings, 
we  confider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the  mind ; 
and  to  thofe  wc  refer  for  the  diftinguilhing  of  parti- 
cular beings  under  names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is, 
that  thefe  efl^ences  of  the  fpecics  of  mixed  modes  nrj 
by  a  more  particular  name  called  notions,  as,  by  a 
peculiar  right,  appertaining  to  the  underftanding. 

§•  13- 
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§.  13.  Hence  likewife  we  may  learn,  why  TTi^ir  being 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the 
commonly  more  compounded  and  decom-     "°^^jyjjj„^^ 

Sounded,  than  thofe  of  natural  fubftances.     patterns 
iccaufc  they  being  the  workmanlhip  of  the    (hows  the 
underftanding,  purfuingonly  its  own  ends,     Mfonwhy 
and  the  conveniency  of  exprefling  in  (hort    componnd- 
thofe  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  ano-    cd* 
ther,  it  does  with  great  liberty  unite  often 
into  one  abftrad  idea  things  that  in  their  nature  have 
no  coherence ;  and  fo,  under  one  term,  bundle  together 
a  great   variety  of  compounded  and  decompounded 
ideas.     Thus  the  name  of  proceffion,  what  a  great  mix- 
ture of  independent  ideas  of  perfons,  habits,  tapers, 
orders,  motions,  founds,  docs  it  contain  in  that  com- 
plex one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put 
together,  to  exprefs  by  that  one  name?  Whereas  the 
complex  ideas   of  the  forts  of  fubftances  are  ufually 
made  up  of  only  a  fmall  number  of  iimple  onesi  and 
in  the  fpecies  of  animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  ihape  and 
voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  elTence. 

§.  14.  Another   thing   we  may  obferve     Names  of 
from  what  has  been  faid,  is,  that  the  names    mixed  naodei 
of  mixed  modes  always  fignify  (when  they     fo* "i*-'^!^ 
have  any  determined  lignification)  the  real    offences, 
effcnces  of  their  fpecies.     For  thefe  abftradl 
ideas  being  the  workmanfhip  of  the  mind,  and  not  re« 
ferred  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  there  is  no  fup* 
pofition  of  any  thing  more  fignified  by  that  name,  but 
barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itfelf  has  formed, 
which  is  all  it  would  have  exprefled  by  it :  and  is  that 
on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  fpecies  depend,  and 
from  which  alone  they  all  flow :  and  fo  in  thefe,  the 
real  and  nominal  effcnce  is  the  fame ;  which  of  what 
concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general 
truth,  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter. 

§.  15.  This  alfo  may  (how  us  the  rea*    VThythcip 
fon,  why  for  the  moft  part  the  names  of    names  are 
mixed  rppdes  are  got,  before^  the  ideas  they     jlr*^^^ J^ 
(land   foF  are  perfe<illy  known.      Bccaufe    y^^ 
there  beliig  110  fpecies  of  thefe  ordinarily 
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taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  names ;  and  thofc  fpc- 
cies,  or  rather  their  eflences,  being  abftra(^l  complex 
ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind  ;  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  neccflary,  to  know  the  names,  before  one  endea- 
vour to  frame  thefe  complex  ideas :  unlcfs  a  man  w\ll 
fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abftrail  complex  ideas, 
which  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confefs, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  it  was  neceflary  to 
have  the  idea,  before  one  gave  it  the  name  :  and  (o  it 
is  ftill,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  alfo,  by 
giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word-  But  this 
concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have  generally 
pretty  well  provided  for  ideas,  which  men  have  fre- 
quent occafion  to  have  and  communicate :  and  in  fuch, 
I  a(k,  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that 
children  learn  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  before  they 
have  their  ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames 
the  abftraft  ideas  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has 
heard  the  names  of  them?  In  limple  ideas  and  fub- 
ftances  I  grant  it  is  otherwife  ;  which  being  fuch  ideas 
as  have  a  real  exiflence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas 
and  names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it  happens, 
Reafonof  §•  1 6,  What  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed 

my  being  fo      modes,  is  with  very  little  difference  appli- 

f  b^^a°  ^^"     ^^^'^  ^'^^  ^^  relations;  which,  fince  every 
"  ^^  *  man  himfclf  may  obferve,  I  may  fpare  my- 

felf  the  pains  to  enlarge  on:  efpecially,  fince  what  I 
have  here  faid  concerning  words  in  this  third  book, 
will  poffibly  be  thought  by  fome  to  be  much  more 
than  u  hat  fo  flight  a  fubjed  required.  I  allow  it  might 
te  brought  into  a  narrower  compafs  :  but  I  was  willing 
to  ftay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (1  am  furc  it  is  one 
I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write)  that  by  fearch- 
ing  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  fide, 
fome  part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  one's 
thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  the  moft  averfe  or 
negligent  to  refiedl  on  a  general  mifcarriage ;  which, 
though  of  great  confequence,  is  little  taken  notice  of. 
,When  it  is  confidered  what  a  pudder  i%  made  about 

cffencesj 
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cflences,  and  how  much  all  forts  of  knowledge,  dif^ 
courfc,  and  convcrfation  are  peftered  and  difocdcred 
by  the  carelcfs  and  confufed  ufe  and  application  of 
words,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  tho- 
roughly to  lay  it  open.  And  I  ihall  be  pardoned  if  I 
have  dwelt  long  on  an  argumeat  which  I  think  there- 
fore needs  to  be  inculcated ;  becaufe  the  faults,  men 
are  ufually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the 
greateft  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  but  arc  fo  well 
thought  of  as  to  pafs  for  it.  Men  would  often  fee 
what  a  fmall  pittance  of  reafon  and  truth,  or  poflibly 
none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huffing  opinions  they 
are  fwelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
fadiionable  founds,  and  obferve  what  ideas  are,  or  are 
not  comprehended  under  thofe  words  with  which  thejr 
are  fo  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  fo 
confidently  lay  about  therp.  I  (hall  imagine  I  have 
done  fome  fervice  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if^ 
by  any  enlargement  on  this  fqbjc^l,  I  can  make  meft 
refleA  on  their  own  ufe  of  language ;  and  give  them 
reafon  to  fufpcft,  that  fince  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it 
may  alfo  be  pofliblc  for  them  to  have  fometimes  very 
good  and  approved  words  in  their  mouths  and  writings, 
with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  lignification.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  unreafonable  for  them  to  be  wary 
herein  themfelves»  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
examined  by  others.  With  this  defign  therefore  I 
(hall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  fay  concerning 
this  matter. 


CHAP.     VI. 
•  Of  the  Names  of  Subfiances. 

§.  1.  nr'HE    common    names  of   fub-  'ttic^q-i. 

J[     fiances,  as  well  as  other  general  mon  names 

terms,   (tand  for  forts;   which  is  nothing  offubftanca 

fife  but  the  being  made  figns  of  fuch  com-  ^^^  *^' 

plex  ideas^  wherein  feveral  particular  fub-  ^'^ 
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fiances  do,  or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common 
conception,  and  fignified  by  one  name.  I  fay,  do  or 
might  agree :  for  though  there  be  but  one  fun  exifting 
in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abftradted,  fo  that 
more  fubftances  (if  there  were  feveral)  might  each  agree 
in  it  J  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many 
funs  as  there  are  ftars.  They  want  not  their  reafbns 
who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed  ftar  would 
anfwer  the  idea  the  name  fun  ftands  for,  to  one  who  was 
placed  in  a  due  diftance ;  which,  by  the  way,  may  (how 
us  how  much  the  forts,  or*  if  you  pleafe,  genera  and 
fpecies  of  things  (for  thofe  Latin  terms  fignify  to  me  no 
more  than  the  Englifti  word  fort)  depend  on  fuch  collec- 
tions of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not  on  the  real 
nature  of  things  ;  fince  it  is  not  impoflible  but  that,  in 
propriety  of  fpeech,  that  might  be  a  fun  to  one,  which 
is  a  ftar  to  another. 

Thccflcncc  §.  2.  The  meafure  and,  boundary  of  each 

ofcachfortw  fort,  or  fpecies,  whereby  it  is  conftituted 
•dL*^^"^       that  particular  fort,  and  diftinguilhed  from 

others,  is  that  wc  call  its  cflcnce,  which  is 
nothing  but  that  abftradt  idea  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed  :  fo  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is 
cffcntial  to  that  fort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  eflTencc 
of  natui*al  fubftanccs  that  we  knovv»  or  by  which  wc 
diftinguifti  them  into  forts  ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar 
name,  the  nominal  eflcnce,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
real  conftitution  of  fubftanccs,  upon  which  depends 
this  nominal  eflTencc,  and  all  the  properties  of  that 
fort ;  which  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  called 
the  real  effence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  cftcnce  of  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  the  word  gold  ftands  for,  let  it  be, 
for  inftance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  mal- 
leable, fufible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  eflcnce  is  the 
conftitution  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  that  body,  on 
which  thofe  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold  depend.  How  far  thcfe  two  are  diflcrcnr,  though 
they  are  both  called  cffenccj  is  obvious  at  firft, fight  to 
difcovcr. 
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§.  3.  For  though  perhaps  voluntary  mo-  The  nominal 
tion>  with  fcnfc  and  rcalbn,  joined  to  a  an<i  rcaj  ef. 
body  of  a  certain  fliape,  be  the  complex  ^^^^^^ 
idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name 
man,  and  fo  be  the  nominal  clTence  of  the  fpccies  fb 
called  ;  yet  nobody  will  fay  that  complex  idea  is  the  real 
cflehcc  and  fource  of  all  thofe  operations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  anv  individual  of  that  fort.  The  founda- 
tion  of  all  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  idea,  is  fomcthing  quite  different:  ai^d 
had  wc  fuch  a  knowledge  of  that  conftitution  of  man, 
from  which  his  faculties  of  moving*  fcnfation,  and 
reafoning,  and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  fo 
regular  Inape  depends,  as  it  is  pofliblc  angels  have,  and 
it  is  certain  his  Maker  has;  wc  Ihould  have  a  q;iicc 
other  idea  of  his  cffence  than  what  now  is  contained  in 
our  definition  of  that  fpecies,  be  it  what  it  will :  and 
our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  fprings 
and  wheels  and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous 
clock  at  Straiburgh,  from  that  which  a  gazing  coun- 
trynmn  has  for  it,  who  barely  fees  the  motion  of  the 
hand,  and  hears  the  clock  ftrike,  and  obferves  only 
fome  of  the  outward  appearances. 

§.  4.  That  efTence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  j^  i,-  ^ 
of  the  word,  relates  to  forts ;  and  that  it  feni^,}"©  iL 
is  confidercd  in  particular  beings  no  far-  dividuals, 
ther  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  forts; 
appears  from  hence :  that  take  but  away  the  abflraft 
ideas,  by  which  wc  fort  individuals,  and  rank  them 
under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any 
thing  eflcntial  to  any  of  them  inflantly  vanifhes ;  wc 
have  no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other;  which 
plainly  Ihous  their  relation.  It  is  necelTary  for  mc 
to  be  as  I  am ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  fo :  but 
there  is  nothing  I  have  is  eflential  to  me.  An  accident, 
or  difcafe,  may  very  much  alter  my  colour,  or  Ihape ; 
a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  away  my  reafon  or  mcmoiy, 
or  both,  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  fcnfc  nor  un- 
derftanding,  no  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my  Ihape 
may  be  made  with  more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worfe 
I  faculties 
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feculties  than  I  have ;  and  others  may  have  reafon  and 
fcnfe  in  a  fliape  and  body  very  different  from  mine. 
None  of  thefe  are  eflential  to  the  one,  or  the  other,  or 
to  any  individual  whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to 
fome  fort  or  fpecies  of  things  ;  and  then  prefenrly,  ac- 
cording to  the  abftraO:^  idea  of  that  fort,  fomething  is 
found  eflential.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts, 
and  he  will  find  that  as  foon  as  he  fuppofes  or  fpeaks 
of  efTential,  the  confideration  of  fome  fpecies,  or  the 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  fome  general  name,  comes 
into  his  mind  :  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that,  that  this 
cr  that  quality  is  faid  to  be  elTential.  So  that  if  it  be 
afked,  whether  it  be  eflential  to  me  or  any  other  parti- 
cular corporeal  being  to  have  reafon  ?  I  fay  no  {  no 
more  than  it  is  elTential  to  this  white  thing  1  write  on 
to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  being  be  to 
be  counted  of  the  fort  man,  and  to  hsive  the  name  man 
given  it,  then  reafon  is  efTential  to  it,  fuppofing  reafon 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  flands 
for :  as  it  is  efTential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain 
"•rords,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatife,  and  ra:nk  it 
under  that  fpecies.  So  that  efTential,  and  not  efTential, 
relate  only  to  our  abftradi  ideas,  and  the  names  an- 
nexed to  them;  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofc  qua- 
lities, which  are  contained  in  the  abftradt  idea,  which 
any  general  term  ftands  for,  cannot  bfe  ranked  under 
that  fpecies,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fmcc  that  ab- 
ftradl  idea  is  the  very  efTcnce  of  that  fpecies. 

§.  5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  fome  people, 
be  bare  extenfion  or  fpace,  then  folidity  is  not  efTerttial 
to  body  :  if  others  make  the  idea,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  body,  to  be  folidity  and  extenfion,  then  foli- 
dity is  efTential  to  body.  That  therefore,  and  that 
alone,  is  conlidered  as  efTential,  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  fort  ftands  for,  without 
which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  fort, 
nor  be  intitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  a 
parcel  of  matter  that  h^d  all  the  other  qualities  that  arc 
in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadflone ;  an4 
\»fould  neither  be  drawn  by  it,   noy  receive  diredion 
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from  it;  would  any  one  queftion,  whether  it  wanted 
any  thing  eirential  ?  It  would  be  abfurd  to  afk.  Whe- 
ther sr  thing  really  exifting  wanted  any  thing  efFentiai  to 
it.  Or  could  it  be  demanded.  Whether  this  made  an 
cflential  or  fpecific  difference  or  no;  fince  we  have  no 
other  meafure  of  tflcntial  or  fpecific,  but  our  abftrad 
ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecific  differences  in  nature, 
without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly.  For  I  would  afk  any  one,  What  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  an  cflential  difference  in  nature,  be- 
tween any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard 
had  to  fome  abftradt  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
cffence  and  ftandard  of  a  fpecies?  All  fuch  patterns  and 
llandards  being  quite  laid  afide,  particular  beings,  con- 
fidered  barely  in  themfelves,  will  be  found  to  have  ail 
their  qualities  equally  elfential ;  and  every  thing,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  elfential  to  it,  or,  which  is 
more,  nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reafonable 
to  afk.  Whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  elfential  to 
iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  improper  and  infignifi- 
cant  ro  afk.  Whether  it  be  elfential  to  the  particular 
parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  confider- 
ing  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain 
fpecies?  And  if,  as  has  been  faid,  our  abllrad  ideas, 
which  have  names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries 
of  fpecies,  nothing  can  be  elfential  but  what  is  contained 
in  thofe  idea%. 

§.  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  ef- 
fence,  diftindl  in  fubftanccs  from  ihofe  abftraft  ideas  of 
them,  which  I  call  their  nominal  elfence.  By  this  real 
eflcnce  I  mean  the  real  conftitution  of  any  thing,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  properties  that  are  com- 
bined in,  and  are  conftantly  found  to  co-exill  with  the 
nominal  elfence;  that  particular  conftitution  which 
every  thing  has  within  itlelf,  without  any  rel&tion  t0 
any  thing  without  it.  But  elfence,  even  in  this  fenfe, 
relates  to  a  fort,  and  fuppofes  a  fpecies ;  for  being  that 
real  conftitution,  on  which  the  properties  depend,  ic 
neceflarily  fuppofes  a  fort  of  things,  properties  belong- 
ing only  to  fpecies^  and  not  to  individuals ;  v.  g.  fup- 
pofing  the  nominal  elfence  of  gold  to  be  a  body  of  fucit 

a  pcculiac 
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a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fu^ 
fibility,  the  real  cflcnce  is  that  conftitution  of  the  parts 
of  matter,  on  which  thefe  qualities  and  their  union 
depend ;  and  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  its  folubility  in 
aqua  regia  and  other  properties  accompanying  that* 
complex  idea.  Here  are  eflences  and  properties,  but 
all  upon  fuppofition  of  a  fort,  or  general  abftradl  idea, 
"which  is  coniidered  as  immutable:  but  there  is  no 
individual  parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  qua- 
lities are  fo  annexed,  as  to  be  elTential  to  it,  or  infepa* 
rable  from  it.  That  which  is  eflential  belongs  to  it  as 
a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  fort :  but  take 
away  the  confideration  of  its  being  ranked  under  the 
name  of  fome  abftradt  idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
neceffary  to  it,  nothing  infeparabl^  from  it.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  real  eflences  of  fubftanccs,  we  only  fuppofe 
their  being,  without  precifely  knowing  what  they  are: 
but  that  which  annexes  them  ftill  to  the  fpccies,  is  the 
nominal  eflence,  of  which  they  are  the  fuppofcd  foun* 
dation  and  caufe. 

The  nominal  §•  7-  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered, 
cffence  is,    by  which  of  thofe  eflences    it    is  that 

bounds  the  fubftances  are  determined  into  forts,  or  fpe- 
pccics.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^j  ^j^^^^  .^  .^  evident,  is  by  the  no- 

minal eflence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name, 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  fort,  fignifics.  It  is  impofli- 
ble  therefore  that  any  thing  (hould  determine  the  forts 
of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but 
that  idea  which  that  name  is  defigncd  as  a  mark  for ; 
which  is  that,  as  has  been  fliown,  which  we  call  nomi- 
nal eflTcnce.  Why  do  we  fay,  this  is  a  horfe,  and  that 
a  mule;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb?  How  comes 
any  particular  thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  fort,  but  be- 
caufe  it  has  that  nominal  eflence,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
agrees  to  that  abftraft  idea  that  name  is  annexed  to  ? 
And  I  defire  any  one  but  to  refledl  on  his  own  thoughts, 
when  he  hears  or  fpeaks  any  of  thofe,  or  other  names 
of  fubftances,  to  know  what  fort  of  eflences  they  Hand 
for. 

§.  8.  And  that  the  fpecies  of  things  to  us  arc  no- 
thing but  the  ranking  theia  under  dilUndl  names,  ac* 

cording 
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cording  to  the  complex  ideas  in  us,  and  not  according 
to  precife,  diftind^  real  effcnces  in  them;  is  plain  froni 
hence,  that  we  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  arc 
ranked  into  one  fort,  called  by  one  common  name,  and 
fo  received  as  being  of  one  fpecies,  have  yet  qualities 
depending  on  their  real  conftitutions,  as  far  different 
one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  arc 
accQunted  to  differ  fpecifically.  This,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
be  obfcrved  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies ; 
fo  chemifts  efpecially  are  often,  by  fad  experience, 
convinced  of  it,  when  they,  fometimcs  in  vain,  feek 
for  the  fame  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  fulphur,  anti- 
mony or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found  in  others.  For 
though  they  are  bodies  of  the  fame  fpecies,  having  the 
fame  nominal  eflcnce,  under  the  fame  name;  yet  do 
they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  examination,  betray 
qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fruffrate 
the  expeftation  and  labour  of  very  wary  chemifls.  But 
if  things  were  diftinguiflied  into  fpecies,  according  to 
their  real  effences,  it  would  be  as  impoffible  to  find 
different  properties  in  any  two  individual  fubftances  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  in 
two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  pro- 
perly the  effence  to  us,  which  determines  every  parti- 
cular to  this  or  that  claffis ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name :  and  what  can  that 
be  elfe,  but  that  abftradt  idea,  to  which  that  name  is 
annexed  ?  and  fo  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  fo 
much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their  ge-* 
neral  denominations. 

$.  9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank  and  fort     Not  the  real 
things,  and  confequently  (which  is  the  end     cffcncc, 
of  forting)  denominate  them  by  their  real     J^^^^^^^ 
effences,  becaufe  we  know  them  not.     Our 
faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  and 
diftindlion  of  fubftances,   than  a  coUedlion  of  thofe 
fenfible  ideas  which  we  obferve  in  them ;  which,  how- 
ever made  with  the  greateft  diligence  and  exadtnefs  we 
are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  inter- 
nal conftitution,  from  which  thofe  qualities  flow,  than, 
as  I.faid,  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  the  inward  con«i 

trivance. 
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trivancc  of  th|t  famous  clock  at  Strafburgh^  "whereof 
he  only  fees  the  outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is 
not  fo  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal^  that  does  not 
confound  the  moft  enlarged  underftanding.  Though 
the  familiar  ufe  of  things  about  us  takeoff  our  wonder; 
yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  ftones  we  tread  on>  or  the  iron  we  daily  han- 
dle, we  prefently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
can  give  no  reafon  of  the  different  qualities  t*re  find  in 
them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  conilitution,  whereon 
their  properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  ga 
no  farther  than  the  groffeft  and  moft  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongft  them,  what  is  that  texture  of  parts,  that 
real  effence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fulible;  wood 
and  ftones  not  ?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleable, 
antimony  and  ftones  not?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thcfc 
come  ftiort  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  unconceivable 
real  effences  of  plants  or  animals,  every  one  knows. 
The  workmanftiip  of  the  all-wife  and  powerful  God, 
in  the  great  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehenlion 
of  the  moft  inquifitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the 
beft  contrivance  of  the  moft  ingenious  man  doth  the 
conceptions  of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  forts, 
and  difpofe  them  into  certain  claffes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  effences,  that  are  fo  far  from  ourdifcovery  or 
comprehenfion.  A  blind  man  may  asfoon  fort  things 
by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has  loft  his  fmell,  as  w^ell 
diftinguifti  a  lily  and  a  rofe  by  their  odours,  as  by 
thofe  internal  conftitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He 
that  thinks  he  can  diftinguifti  fheep  and  goats  by  their 
real  effences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleafed 
to  try  his  (kill  in  thofe  fpecics,  called  caffiowary  and 
querechinchio ;  and  by  their  internal  real  effences  de- 
termine the  boundaries  of  thofe  fpecies,  without  know- 
ing the  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qualities,  that  each  of 
thofe  names  ftand  for,  in  the  countries  where  thofe  ani- 
fxuls  are  to  be  found. 

7  S-ici 
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§.  10.  Thofc  therefore  whQ  have  bedn    NotfubfUn^ 
taught,    that  the  fcveral   fpccies  of   fub-    ^\^^'J^' 
lUnccs  had  their  diftind  internal  fubftantial    jmow  kfs^ 
forni$ ;  ai>d  that  it  was  thpfc  forms  which 
made  the  difiindioix  pf  fubftances  into  their  true  fpe* 
cics  and  genera.;  were  led  y^t  farther  out  of  the  way, 
by  having  their  mindis  fee  uppn  fruitlefs  inquiries  after 
fiibftantial,  forms,   wholly. unintelligible,  and  whereof 
we  have  fcarce  io  much  as  any  .objcure  or-  confufcd 
conception  in  general*  - 

§.  .11.  That  our  ranking  and  diftinguifli-  That  the  no-. 
ing  natural  fubftances  into  fpecies.  confifts  JJ^fhat^cre^ 
in  the  nominal  eflences  the  mind  makes,  bywedUlin* 
and  no;  in  the  real  eiTenccs  to  bC'  found  goiih  (jpe- 
in  the  things  themfelyes,  is  farther  evident  ^'"»  urthcr 
from  OMr  ideas  of  :fpirits.  For  the  mind  flints!^^ 
getting^  only  by  reflecfling  on  its  own  ope- 
rations,  thofe  fimplc  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  fpirits, 
it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  fpirit,  but  by 
attributing  all  thofe  operations,  it  finds  in  itfelf,  to  a 
fort  of  beings,  without  conlideration  of  matter.  And 
even  the  moil  advanced  notion  we  have  of  God  is  but 
attributing  the  fame  fimple  ideas  which  we  have  got 
from  refl<{'clion  on  what  we  find  in  ourfelves,  and  which, 
wc  conceive  to  have  more  perfedlion .  in  th<un,  than 
would  be  in  their  abfcnce;  attributing.  I  fay,  tt^ofe 
iimplc  ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus 
having  got,  from  rcflecHng  on  ourfelves,  the  idea'  of 
exiftence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleafure,  each  of 
which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the 
more  we  have  of  each,  the  better :  joining  all  thefe 
together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the 
complex  idea  of  an  eternal,  omnifcient,  omnipotent, 
infinitely  wife  and  happy  Being.  And  though  We  are 
told,  that  there  are  different  fpccies  of  angels ;  yet  we 
know  not  how  to  frame  diftind  fpjgcific  ideas  of  them  : 
not  out  of  any  conceit  chat  the  exilfence  of  more  fpc- 
cies than  one  of  fpirits  is  iropoflTible,  but  becaufe  having 
no  more  fimple  ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more) 
applicable  to  fuch  beings,  but  only  thofe  few  taken  from 
ourfelves,  and  from  the  adions  of  our  own  minds  in 

Vol.  I.  I  i  thinkings 
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thinkings  and  being  delighted»  and  moving  feveral 
parts  of  our  bodies;  we  can  no  otherwife  diftii^ifh 
in. our  conceptions  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fpirita  one 
from  another^  but  by  attributing  thofe  operations  and 
powers^  ue  find  in  ourfelves^  to  them  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree}  and  fo  have  no  very  diflinA  fpecific 
ideas  of  fpirits^  except  only  of  God,  to  whom  wc  at« 
tribute  both  duration,  and  all  thofe  other  ideas  with 
infinity;  to  the  other  fpirits,  with  limitation.  Noras 
I  humbly  conceive  do  wc,  between  God  and  them  in 
our  idea$,  put  any  difference  by  any  nlimberof  fimple 
ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but 
only  that  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  exift- 
ence,  knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  at- 
tribute all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  fpirits,  with  the 
difference  only  :of- degrees,  to  the  utmoft  we  can  ima- 
gine, even  infinity;  when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as 
we  can,  an  idea  of  the  firfl  being-;  who  yet,  it  is  cer- 
tain, is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature,  from  the  higheft  and  perfccSeft  of  alt 
created  beings,  than  the  greatcft  man,  nay  pureft  fe- 
raph,  is  from  the  moft  contemptible  part  of  matter; 
and  confcquently  muft  infinitely  exceed  what  our  nar- 
row underfiandings  can  conceive  of  him. 
Whcieof  .$.   12.  It  is  not  impoflible  to  conceive, 

thcrearepro-  nor  repugnant  to  reafon,  that  there  may 
bablynum-  j^^  many  fpecies  of  fpirits,  as  much  fepa- 
cics!^  rated  and  diverfified  one  from  another  by 

diftinft  properties  whereof  we  have  no 
idcas^  as  the  fpecies  of  fenfible  things  arc  diftinguifhed 
one  from  another  by  qualities  which  we  know,  and  ob- 
ferve  in  them.  That  there  lliould  be  more  fpecies  of 
intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible 
and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence; 
that  in  all  the  vifiblc  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms 
or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the  defcent  is  by  eafy 
ftcps,  and  a  continued  feries  of  things,  that  in  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There 
are  fiOics  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  ftrangers  to  the 
airy  region  \  and  there  arc  fomc  birds  that  arc  inhabi- 
2  tants 
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tants  of  the  water,  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifhes;  and 
their  flefh  fo  like  in  taftc,  that  the  fcrupulous  are  al- 
lowed them  on  fifli-days.  There  are  animals  fo  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beads,  that  they  are  in  the  mid-- 
die  between  both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  ter«- 
reftrial  and  aquatic  together ;  feals  live  at  land  and  fea, 
and  porpoifes  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a 
hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids  or  fea-men.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that 
feem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reafon,  as  fome 
that  are  called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
lowed  of  one,  and  the  higheft  of  the  other,  there  will 
fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them  5 
and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowed  and  the  mod  in- 
organical  parts  of  matter,  we  ftiall  find  every-where, 
that  the  fevcral  Ipecies  are  linked  together,  and  differ 
but  in  almod  infenfible  degrees.  And  when  we  con- 
fider  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Maker,  we 
have  reafon'to  think,  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  magni- 
ficent harmony  of  thv*  univerfe,  and  the  great  defign 
and  infinite  geodnefs  of  the  architedrj  that  the  fpecies 
of  creatures  diould  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afcend  up- 
ward from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  fee 
they  gradually  defcend  from  us  downwards :  which  if 
it  be  probable,  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded^ 
that  there  arc  far  more  fpecies  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath :  we  being,  in  degrees  of  per- 
fedlon,  much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of 
God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowed  date  of  being,  and 
that  which  approaches  neared  to  nothing.  And  yet  of 
all  thofe  didind  fpecies,  for  the  reafons  abovefaid,*  we 
have  no  clear  didindt  ideas. 

$.  13.  But  to  return  to  the  fpecies  of    The  nominal 
corporeal  fubdances.     If  I  (hould  aik  any    cffcncc  that 
one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  dif-    ^J^§^^^* 
tinft  fpecies  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I    %^^  ^JJ"* 
ihould  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative :  and    icew 
it  cannot  be  denied^  but  he  that  fays  they 
are  two  didindl  fpecies   is  in  the  right.    But  if  an 
Englilhman,  bred  in  Jamaica^  who  perhaps  had  never 

I  i  %  feen 
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IS*  "STi"  Ikings.  whereby  all  the  indivi- 

***■      *'^^of.  »rc  by  nature  diftinguiflicd 

**  '2i*«>  »re  nec'elTary. 

.   ^i*»/^ie«*'rrd  that  nature,  m  the  pto- 

?i?-*^i»  j(m<s  dcligna  them  to  partake  of 

t^^*S5^*«'  cfl'ences,  which  arc  to  be 

^lSt^S^'"  ^  produced.     This,  in  iha 

^S^^^SSr  propofed,  would  need  fome 

*r5r  i^iKBK  «  ra>  f""/  !«  iffentcd  to. 

^Ji*3L  ttMuId  be  nccefliry  to  know  whe- 

"TpM^P  ^us  that  efftncc  it  defigns  in  tK 

*^-^*^^  -     lie  irri^ular  and  n»n(li»" 
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^    :  in  divers  iorts  of  aniimb  faaTc  been  ob- 


\\  always  give  us  realbn  to  doofac  of  011c  or 
.^    efe. 

^      fhirdly^  It  oo^t  to  be  determined  irbetbcr 
calf  monfters  be  really  a  difiind  fpccies,  ac> 
to  the  fcholaftic  notion  of  the  won]  ipccies ; 
w  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exifts  has  its 
ular  conftitution :  and  yet  ve  find  that  fome  of 
.  monftrous  producflions  have  few  or  none  <yf  thoic 
.ities^  which  are  fuppofed  to  refuk  froni^  and  ac- 
iipany  the  ejflence  of  that  fpccies»  from  whence  they 
rive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  delcent, 
icy  icem  to  belong. 

$.  iS.    Fourthly,    The  real   eflences  of    Oar  noitiiiid 
thofe  things,  which  we  difiinguiih  into  ipe-    cflaott  of 
cdes,  and  as  fo  diftinguilhed  we  name,  ought    ^j|J^I^^ 
to  be  known  s  i*  c.  we  ought  to  have  ideas    cdl^omof 
of  them.     But  fince  we  are  ignorant  in    pfcpardes* 
thefe  four  points,  the  fuppofed  real  eflences 
of  things  iland  us  not  in  ftead  for  the  diftinguiihing 
fubftances  into  fpecies. 

$,  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this 
cafe  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfect  complex 
ideas  of  the  properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
diflferent  real  eflences,  Ave  fliould  thereby  diftinguifli 
them  into  fpecies.  But  neither  can  this  be  done ;  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  eflencc  itfclf,  it  is  impoflible 
to  know  all  thofe  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are 
fb  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certainly  cpnclude,  that  that  eflence  is  not  there, 
and  fo  the  thing  is  not  of  that  fpecies.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precife  number  of  properties  depend- 
ing on  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  fail- 
9ig,  the  real  eflence  tii  gold,  and  confequently  gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unlefj"'  we  knew  the  real  eflence  of 
gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined  that  fpecies.  By 
the  word  gold  here,  I  mufl  be  underflood  to  deflgn  a 
particular  "piece  of  matter;  v.  g.  the  laft  guinea  that 
was  coinedl  For  if  it  fliould  fland  here  in  its  ordinary 
iignifkation  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one 
fpe  calls  gold ;  i.  ^.  for  the  nominal  eflence  of  gold,  it 
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Ceen  nor  Iieaunl  of  ice,  cooiing  into  Ei^Iand  in  the  win- 
cer^  find  the  ^aficrj  he  put  in  hu  bafon  at  n^t,  in  a 
gireat  pact  6niizcn  in  the  morning,  and  not  iaiouii^  any 
peculiar  name  it  had»  fhould  cadi  it  haidencd  Di^ater ;  I 
aik,  whether  this  would  he  a  new  fpecics  to  him  dif- 
fianoit  from  water?  And,  I  thinks  it  would  be  an* 
fwered  here,  it  would  not  he  to  faim  a  new  fpecies,  no 
more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  diflin<± 
Ipccies  from  the  fame  jelly  fluid  and  warm ;  or  than 
liquid  goi^t  in  the  furnace,  is  a  diftind:  Ipecies  from 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  .a  workman.  And  if  this  be 
io,  it  is  plain,  that  our  diftind  fpecics  are  nothii^  but 
diftind  complex  ideas,  with  diftind  names  annexed  to 
them.  It  is  true,  every  fubftance  that  exilts  has  its 
peculiar  conftitution,  wheroon  depend  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  and  powers  we  obferve  in  it ;  but  the  ranking 
of  things  into  fpecics,  which  is  nothing  but  (brting 
them  under  fevend  titles,  is  done  by  ui  accordii^  to  the 
ideas  that  we  have  of  them :  which  though  fuificient 
to  diftinguifli  them  by  names,  (b  that  we  may  be  able 
to  difcourfc  of  them,  when  we  have  them  not  prefenc 
before  us ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  \t  to  be  done  by  their  real 
internal  conftituttons,  and  that  things  exifting  are  dif* 
tinguiQicd  by  nature  into  fpecics,  by  real  ei&nces,  ac- 
cording as  we  diftinguilh  them  into  fpecics  by  names, 
we  (hall  be  liable  to  great  miftakes. 
Difficuldes  $.  14.  To  diflingui(h  fubftantial  beings 

afraiciftacer-  \^x,o  fpccics,  according  to  the  ufual  fuppo- 
Sri^c^  lition,  that  there  are  certain  precifc  eflertces 
Peaces.  or  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  indivi- 

duals exiding  are  by  nature  diftinguithed 
into  fpccicf5,  thefe  things  are  neceflary. 

$.  15.  Firft,  To  be  affured  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
du(5tion  of  things,  always  ddigns  them  to  partake  of 
certain  regulated  eflabli(hcd  effences,  which  arc  to  be 
the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that 
crude  fcnfe  it  is  ufually  propofed,  would  need  fomc 
better  explication  before  it  can  fully  be  affented  to. 

$.16.  Secondly^  it  would  be  neceflary  to  know  whe* 
ther  nature  laJwaj^  attains  that  eiTence  it  defigns  in  the 
produiftion  ^t  things.    The  irregular  and  monftrous 

birthsj 
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births,  that  m  divers  iorts  of  aniimb  faaTc  been  ob- 
ferved,  will  always  give  us  realbn  to  doubt  of  one  or 
both  of  tbefe. 

$.  17.  Thirdly^  It  oo^t  to  be  detcmuncd  wbetfacr 
thofe  we  calf  monfters  be  really  a  difiinA  Ipccies,  ac* 
cording  to  the  fcholaftic  notion  of  the  won!  ipccies ; 
llnce  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exifts  has  its 
particular  conftitution :  and  yet  we  find  that  fbme  of 
thefe  monftrous  produ^ons  have  few  or  none  <yf  thofe 
qualities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refuk  from,  and  ac-» 
company  the  efience  of  that  fpedes,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  defcen^ 
they  feem  to  belong. 

f.  1 8.    Fourthly,    The  real  eflences  of    Oumottinl 
thole  things,  which  we  difiinguiih  into  Ipc-    ^fey»<'^ 
cics,  and  as  fo  diftinguilhed  we  name,  ought    ^^J^^a^ 
to  be  known ;  i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  ideas    cdl^onof 
of  them.     But  fince  we  are  ignorant  in    prapmict. 
thefe  four  points,  the  fuppofed  real  eflences 
of  things  iland  us  not  in  ftead  for  the  diftinguiflung 
fubllances  into  fpecies. 

$«  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this 
cafe  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfc<5t  complex 
ideas  of  the  properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
different  real  eflences>  we  fliould  thereby  diftinguiih 
them  into  fpecies.  But  neither  can  this  be  done ;  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  eflencc  itfclf,  it  is  impoflible 
to  know  all  thofe  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are 
fo  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certainly  cpnclude,  that  that  eflcncc  is  not  there, 
and  fo  the  thing  is  not  of  that  fpecies.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precife  number  of  properties  depend- 
ing on  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  fail- 
«ig,  the  real  eflence  ot"  raid,  and  confequently  gold^ 
would  not  be  there,  unlow  we  knew  the  real  eflence  of 
gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined  that  fpecies.  By 
the  word  gold  here,  I  muft  be  underflood  to  deflgn  % 
particular  piece  of  matter;  v.  g.  the  laft  guinea  that 
was  coined.  For  if  it  fliould  fland  here  in  its  ordinary 
flgniflcation  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one 
fife  calls  gold;  i.  c«  for  the  nominal  eflenc^  of  gold,  it 
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ivould  be  jargon :  fo  hard  is  it  to  (how  the  various 
meaning  and  imperfeclion  of  words^  when  we  have  no- 
thing clfe  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

$•  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear>  that  our  diftinguifh^ 
ing  fubflances  into  fpecies  by  names^  is  not  at-  all 
founded  on  their  real  elfences  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to 
range  and  determine  them  exadlly  into  fpecies^  accord- 
ing to  internal  efTcntial  differences. 
BQtfucha  $.21.  But  fince,  as  has  been  remarked, 

coUcaion  at  we  have  need  of  general  words,  though  wc 
^^[J^^        know  not  the  real  effences  of  things ;  alt  wc 

can  do  is  to  coiled  fuch  a  number  of  firople 
ideas,  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be  united  together  in 
things  exifting,  and  thereof  to  make  one  -complex  idea. 
Which  though  it  be  not  the  real  effenceof  any  fubftance 
that  exids,  is  yet  the  fpecific  eiTence^  to  which  our 
name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it ;  by  which  we 
may  at  leafl  try  the  truth  of  thefe  nominal  eiTences. 
For  example,  there  be  that  fay,  that  the  efTencc  of  body 
is  extenfion  :  if  it  be  h^  we  can  never  miflake  in  put* 
ting  the  cfTence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf.  Let 
us  then  in  difcburfe  put  extenfion  for  body  ;  and  when 
we  would  fay  that  body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  extent 
fion  moves,  and  fee  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that 
fhould  fay  that  one  extenfion  by  impulfe  moves  another 
extenfion,  would,  by  the  bare  expreffion,  fufficiently 
Ihow  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  notion.  The  eflence  of 
any  thing,  in  rtfped:  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea, 
comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name ;  and  in  fub- 
flances, bcfides  the  fcveral  diftindl  fimple  ideas  that 
make  them  up,  the  confufcd  one  of  fubflance,  or  of 
an  unknown  fupport  and  caufe  of  their  union,  is  al- 
ways a  part :  and  therefore  the  efTence  of  body  is  not 
bare  extenfion,  but  an  extended  folid  thing:  and  fo  id 
fay  an  extended  folid  thing  moves,  or  impels  another^ 
is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  fay,  body  moves  or 
impels.  Likcwife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  animal  is 
capable  of  converfation,  is  all  one  as  to  fay  a  man. 
But  no  one  will  fay,  that  rationality  is  capable  of 
convcrfation,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the  whole  cflcncc 
to  which  wc  give  the  name  man. 

§•  22. 
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€•  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world    Oarabflna 
that  have  ihapes  like  ours,  but  are  hairy^    icleas  are  to 
and  want  language  and  rcafon.    There  are    "*  ^^^  ?^* 
naturals  amongft  us  that  have  perfcdtly  our    ci«;inftanoB 
ihape,  but  want  reafon,  and  feme  of  them    ia  that  of 
language  too.     There  are  creatures,  as  it  is    "^n* 
faid  (*'  (it  fides  penes  authorem/'  but  there  appears  np 
contradii^ion  that   there    fhould  be  fuch)  tlmt^   with 
language  and  reafon,  and  a  fhape  in  other  things  agree-^ 
ing   with  ours,   have  hairy   tails;    others  where    the 
maleg  have  no  beards^  and  others  where  the  females 
have*    If  k  be  aiked,  whether  thefe  be  all  men  or  no« 
all  of  human  fpecies  ?  It  is  plain,  the  queftion  refers 
only  to  the  nominal  eflence :  tor  thofe  of  them  to  whom 
the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea 
iignified  by  that  name»  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other 
not«     But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  real  eflence,  and,  whether  the  internal  conflitu- 
tion  and  frame  of  thefe  feveral  creatures  be  fpecifically 
different,  it  is  wholly  impoflible  for  us  to  anfwer,  na 
part  of  that  going  into  our  fpecific  idea ;  only  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  where  the  faculties  or  outward 
frame  fo  much  differs,  the  internal  conflitution  is  not 
cxadly  the  fame.    But  what  difference  in  the  internal . 
real  conftitution  makes  a  fpecific  difference,  it  is  in 
vain  to  inquire;  whilfl  our  meafures  of  fpecies  be,  as 
they  are,  only  our  abftradt  ideas,  which  we  know  ; 
and  not  that  internal  conftitutips,  which' makes  no  part 
of  them.    Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  flcin, 
be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal  fpecific  conflitutipn 
between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in 
(hape,  and  want  of  reafon  and  fpeech?  And  fhall  not 
the  want  oi  reafon  and  fpeech  be  a  fign  to  us'of  dif- 
ferent real  conditutions  and  fpecies  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reafonablc  man  ?  And  fo  o^  the  reft,  if  we 
pretend  that  diftindion  of  fpecies  or  forts  is  fixedly 
eflablifhed  by  the  real  frame  and  fbcrct  conflitutions  of 
things. 

$.  23.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  power    *PJf*"  JJl^ 
oC  propagation  in  animals  by  the  mixture    bvMcnu^ 
^f  maie  and  female^  and  in  plants  by  (brds^    Son. 

1x4  keeps 
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keeps  the  fuppofed  real  fpecies  diilindt  and  entirr. 
For  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the 
diftin<fli6n  of  the  fpecies  of  things  no  farther  than  the 
trn>es^  o^  animals  and  vegetables.  What  mud  we  do 
for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too  it  is  not  fufficient :  for 
if  hiftory  lye  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills  i 
and  what  real  fpecies,  by  that  meafure^  fuch  a  produc- 
tion wiU  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  queftion:  and 
we  have  reafon  to  think  this  is  not  impoflfible,  iince 
tnules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an 
afs  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull 
and  a  maro,  <dre  fo  frequent  in  the  world.  •  I  once  faw 
A  creature  that  was  the  ilTue  of  a  cat  and  a.  rat,  and 
had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  nature 
Appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  fort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  together.  To  which, 
he  that  fhall  add  the  monftrous  produdions  that  are  fo 
frequently  to  'be.  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hardj 
(ven  in  the  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the  pe- 
digree of  what  fpecies  every  animal's  ilTuc  is  ;  and  be 
at  a  lofs  about  the  real  eifencei  which  he  thinks  cer- 
tainly conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right 
to  the  fpecific  name.  But  farther,  if  the  fpecies  of 
animals  and  plants  are  to  be  diftinguilhed  only  by 
propagation,  muft  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  fire  and 
dam  bf  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the  feed  was 
gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to  know  whether 
this  be  a  tyger  or  that  oea  ? 

.     ,  §.  24.    Upon    the    whole  matter,   it  is 

ftamhl  evident,  that  it  is  their  own  colledions  of 

forms.  fcnfible  qualities,  that  men  make  the  ef- 

i  fi:  fences,  of  their  feveral  forts  of  fubftances  ; 
and  that  their  real  internal  ftructurcs  arc  not  con- 
fidercd  by  the.,  greateft  part  of  *men,  in  the  forting 
them.  Much  Mefs  were  any  fubftantial  forms  ever 
thought  on  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  in  this  one 
part  of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  fchools  : 
and  yet  thofe  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any 
infighc  into  the  real  eflences,  nor  trouble  themfelves 
about  fubftantial  forms,  but  are  content  with  knowing 
things  one  fromi  another  by  their  fcnfible  qualities^ 

arc 
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arc  often  better  acquainted  with  their  difFerenccs,  can 
more  nicely  diftinguifh  them  from  their  ufes,  and  bet- 
ter know  what  they  expedt  from  each,  than  thofe 
learned  quick-lighted  men,  who  look  fo  deep  into 
them,  and  talk  fo  confidently  of  fomething  more  hid<» 
den  and  eflential. 

$.25.  But  fuppoiing  that  the  real  ef-.  Thefpecifie 
fences  of  fubftances  were  difcoverable  by    eflfenccsare 
thofe  that  would  feverely  apply  themfelves    ^^  ^^  *• 
to  that  inquir}',  yet  we  could  not  reafonably 
think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  names 
was  regulated  by  thoie  internal  real  conftitutions,  or 
any  thing  elfe  but  their  obvious  appearances :   fince 
languages,  in  ail  countries,  have  been  eftabliihed  long  * 
before  fcicnces*    So  that  they  have  not  been  philofo- 
phers,  or  logicians,  or  fuch  who  have  troubled  them- 
felves about  forms  and  elTences,  that  have  made  the  ge- 
neral names  that  are  in  ufe  amongft  the  fcvcral  na- 
tions of  men :  but  thofe  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive 
terms  have  for  the  mod  part,   in  all  languages,   re- 
ceived their  birth  and  fignification  from  ignorant  and 
illiterate  peopltt,   who  forted  and  denominated  things 
by  thofe  fenfible  qualities  they  found  in  them ;  there- 
by to  lignify  them,   when  abfent,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occafion  to  mention  a  fort  or  a  particular 
thing. 

$.  26.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we    Therefore 
fort  and  name  fubftances  by  their  nominal,    ^ciy  various 
and  not  by  their  real   eflcnces;    the  next    J!J^^"*^^'' 
thing  to  be   confidered   is,    how  and   by 
whom  thefe   eflcnces  come  to  be  made.     As  to  the 
latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not 
by  nature:  for  were  they  nature's  workmanlhip,  they 
could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  feveral  men,  as 
experience  tells  us  they  are.     For  if- we  will  examine  it, 
we  Ihall  not  find  the  nominal  eflence  of  any  one  fpecies 
of  fubftances  in  all  men  the  fame ;    no  not  of  that, 
which  of  all  others   we  are  the  mod  intimately  ac- 
quainted with.     It  could  not  poflibly  be,  that  the  ab« 
Arad  idea  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  (hould  be 
different  in  feveral  men^  if  it  were  of  nature's  making ; 

and 
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and  that  to  one  it  (hould  be  "  animal  rationale/*  and 
CO  another,  *'  animal  implume  bipes  latis   unguibus.'* 
He  that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  nK)tton,  joined  to  a  body 
of  fuch  a  (hape^  has  thereby  one  eflence  of  the  fpecies 
man;    and  he  that,    upon  farther  examination^  adds 
rationality,  has  another  elTence  of  the  fpecies  he  calls 
man :  by  which  means,  the  fame  individual  will  be  a 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fo  to  the  other.    I 
think,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright 
figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  eflential  difference  of 
the  fpecies  man ;  and  yet  how  far  men  determine  of  the 
forts  of  animals  rather  by  their  ihape  than  deicent,  is 
very  vifible :  iince  it  has  bc^n  more  than  once  debatedi 
whether  feveral  human  foetufes  (hould  be  preferved  or 
received  to  baptifm  or  no,  only  becaufe  of  the  difference 
of  their  outward  configuration  from  tlie  ordinary  make 
of  children,  without  knowing  whether  they  were  not 
as  capable  of  reafon,  as  infants  caft  in  another  mould : 
fome  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  fhape»  are  never 
capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reafon  all  their  lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape,  or  an  elephant,  and  never 
give  any   (igns   of  being    aded    by  a   rational    foul. 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which 
only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
which  no-body  could   know  would  be  wanting  in  its 
due  ieafon,  was  made  cfTential  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  learned  divine  and  lawyer  mufl,  on  fuch  occaiions, 
renounce  his  facred  definition  of  *'  animal  rationale,'^ 
and  fubftitute  fome  other  eflPence  of  the  human  fpecies* 
Monfieur  Menage  furnifhes  us  with  ^n  example  worth 
the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occaiion :   "  when   the 
*'  abbot  of  St.  Martin  (fays  he)  was  born,  he  had  fo 
*'  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  befpake   him 
**  rather  a  monfter.     It  was  for  fome  time  under  deli- 
beration,   whether  he   fhould    be  baptized  or  no. 
However,  he  was  baptized  and  declared  a  man  pro- 
viiionally    [till   time  Ihould    (how    what    he  would 
prove]    Nature  had   moulded   him  fp  untowardly^ 
that  he  was  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotru, 
i.  e.  ill-lhaped.   H**  '"^^  of  Caen.    Mcnagiana^  ijv-** 

This  . 
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This  child,  wc  fee,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out 
of  Che  fpecies  of  man,  barely  by  his  (hape.  He 
efcaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was,  and  it  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cail  him,  and  he 
had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs 
for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  given, 
why  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  foul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in 
him ;  why  a  vifage  fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofe  natter, 
or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have  confided,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  his  ill  figure,  with  fuch  a  foul,  fuch 
parts,  as  made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to 
be  a  dignitary  in  the  church. 

§.  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confifl 
the  precife  and  unmoveable  boundaries  of  that  fpe- 
cies ?  It,  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
made  by  nature,  and  eftablilhed  by  her  amongft  men. 
The  real  cflTenceof  that,orany  othqrfortoffubftances,  it 
is  evident  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are  fo  undeter« 
mined  in  our  npminal  effences,  which  we  make  our« 
felves,  that  if  feveral  men  were  to  be  afked  concerning 
fome  oddly«ihaped  foetus,  as  foon  as  born,  whether  it 
were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  ,paft  doubt,  one  fhould  meet 
with  different  anfwers.  Which  could  not  happen,  if 
the  nominal  elTences,  whereby  we  limit  and  diftinguiih 
the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with 
fome  liberty ;  but  were  exadUy  copied  from  precife 
boundaries  fet  by  nature,  whereby  it  diftinguifhed  all 
ibbftances  into  certain  fpecies.  Who  would  undertake 
to  refolve,  what  fpecies  that  monfter  was  of,  which  ia 
mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  with  a  man's  head 
and  hog^s  body  ?  Or  thofe  other,  which  to  the  bodies 
of  men  had  the  heads  of  beafts,  as  dogs,  horfes,  &c. 
If  any  of  thefe  creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have 
fpoke,  it  would  have  incrcafed  the  difficulty.  Had 
the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human  fhape, 
and  all  below  fwine  ;  had  it  been  murder  to  deflroy  it? 
Or  muft  the  bifhop  have  been  confulted,  whether  it 
were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font  or  no  ?  as, 
I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  yean 
fince,  in  fomewhat  a  like  cafe.    So  uncertain  are  thr 

boundarie 
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boundaries  of  fpecics  of  animals  to  us,  wbo  ianre  no 
ocbcr  mcafures  than  the  comfrfcx  ideas  of  oor  own  col* 
lofting:  and  ib for  arc  we  from  certainlf  koomng  what 
a  man  is ;  ^ough,  perhaps  it  will  be  ju^rd  gicat  igao- 
sance  to  make  anj  doubt  about  it*  And  ycf ^  I  think,  I 
may  fay,  thatt  the  certain  boundaries  of  that  fpecics  are 
lb  far  from  being  determined,  and  the  precife  number 
of  fimpte  ideaSj  which  make  the  nominal  efience,  ib 
Jar  from  being  fettled  and  perfe&Iy  known,  that  Teiy 
material  doubts  may  ftill  arifc  about  it*  And  1  ima* 
^ne>  none  of  the  definitions  of  the  wcnrd-  man>  which 
we  yet  have,  nor  defcriptions  of  that  Jfort  of  animalj, 
arc  fo  perfedl  and  cxaA,  as  to  fatisfy  a  confideratc  in* 
quifitire  perfon ;  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  con- 
ifcnt,  and  to  be  that  which  men  would  erery-wberc 
ftick  by,,  in  the  deciiion  <yf  cafes,  and  determining  of 
life  and  death,  baptifm  or  no  baptifnx,  in  produ&ions 
that  might  happen. 

Bot  nor  lb  $-  ^'*  But  though  thefe  nominal  eflencesof 
sfbitmy  m  fubflanccs  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are 
"2***  not  yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe  of  mixed 

'"^'^  modes.     To  the  making  of  any  ^nominal 

effcnce,  it  is  ncccflary,  Firft,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it 
coniids  have  fuch  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea, 
how  compounded  foever.  Secondly,  that  the  particular 
idea  fo  united  be  exactly  the  fame,  neither  more  nor 
lefs*  For  if  two  abftrad:  complex  ideas  differ  cither  in 
number  or  forts  of  their  component  parts,  they  make 
two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  lame  cffence.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances,  only  follows  nature ;  and  puts  none 
together,  >vhich  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in 
nature.  No-body  joins  the  voice  of  a  fheep,  with  the 
Ihape  of  a  horfe;  nor  the  colour  of  lead,  with  the 
weight  and  fixcdncfs  of  gold  ;  to  be  the  complex  ideas 
of  any  real  fubftances  ;  unlcfs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his 
head  with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfc  with  unintelli- 
cible  words.  Men  obfcrving  certain  qualities  always 
joined  and  exifting  together,  therein  copied  nature; 
and  of  ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of 
fubflanccs.     For  though  men  may  make  what  complex 

^  idea^ 


ideas  thcjr  jdcafe,  and  give  what  names  to  them  tl^ef 
^iU ;  yet  if  chey  will  be  undeiihxxj,  when  they  (peak 
of  thif^  really  cKifting,  they  imift  in  fome  degree  can- 
Ibnn  their  klea^  to  the  things  they  would  fpeak  of:  or 
eile  men's  language  will  be  like  that  of  Babel;  and 
cve(^'  man*s  words  being  intelligible  only  to  himfd^ 
would  no  longer  lerve  to  converTation^  and  the  ordi- 
mryafiairfiof  life,  if  the  ideas  they  (land  lor  be  not 
(ooK,  way  anfwering  the  comoKin  aj^Karances  xmd 
agreement  of  (ubftanccs,  as  they  really  cxift, 

%.  29.  Secondly^  though  the  mind  6f  mah^    "1%^^^^ 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances»    i/gmJ^SL^ 
never  pott  any  together  that  do  not  really  or 
are  not  fuppofed  to  co-exift ;  and  lb  it  truly  bonowc 
that  union  from  nature:  yet  the  number  it  combines 
depends  upon  the  various  care^  induftry^  or  fancy  of 
him  that  makes  it.     Men  generally  content  themfelves 
with  (bme  few  feniible  obvious  qualities ;  and  ofto^  H 
not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material  and  as  lirmi/ 
united^  as  thofe  that  they  take«    Of  (enfible  fubftances 
there  are  two  forts;   one  of  organized  bodies,  which 
are  propagated  by  (eed ;  and  in  tnefe^  the  iliape  is  that. 
which  10  us  is  the  leading  quality  and  moll  charadertCp 
ticai  part  that  determines  the  ipecies.     And  therefore 
ill  vegetables  and  animals^  an  extended  (olid  fublUnce 
of  fuch  a  certat;!  figure  ufuajly  ferves  the  tunx.     For 
however  ibme  men  feem  to  prize  their  definition  of 
"  animal  rationale/'  yet  (hould   there  a  creature  be 
found,  that  had  language  and  reafon,  but  partook  iiot 
of  the  ufual  ihape  ot  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly 
pafe  for  a  man,  how  mifch  foever  it  were  **  animal  ra- 
rionalc/'     And  if  Balaam's  als  had,  all  his  life,  dif- 
fourfed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  mailer,  I 
doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  hinn 
worthy  the  name  ma^),  or  allowed  him  to   be  of  the 
iame/fpecics  with  himfelf.     As  in  vegetables  and  smi- 
mals  it  is  che  (hape,  lip  in  mod  other  bodies,  not  pro- 
pagated by  feedf  it  is  the  colour  we  mod  fix'on,  and 
are  moll  led  by.    Thus  where,  we  find,  the  colour  of 
goldj  wc  arp  apt  (o  imagine  all  the  ofl^cr  ^^ualities^ . 

com«- 
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comprehended  in  our  coniplex  idea>  to  be  there  alfo : 
and  we  commonly  take  the(e  two  obvious  qualities^  viz. 
fhape  and  colour,  for  fo  prefumptive  ideas  of  feveral 
fpecies,  that  in  a  good  pioure  we  readily  fay  this  is  a 
]ion»  and  that  a  rofe ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  filver 
coblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  repre-^ 
lented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

llHiichjet  $•  30.     But    though   this    ferves    well 

fcnrc  for  enough  for  grofs  and  confufed  conceptions, 
**^  oS""  ^^^  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  thinks 

ing ;  yet  men  are  far  enough,  from  having 
agreed  on  the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  or  qua- 
lities, belonging  to  any  fort  of  things,  fignified  by  its 
liame.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  iince  it  requires  much 
time,  pains,  and  fkill,  llrift  inquiry,  and  long  exami- 
nation, to  find  out  what  and  how  many  thofe  fimple 
ideas  are,  which  are  conflantly  and  infeparably  united 
in  nature,  and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the 
fame  fubjeA.  Moll  men  wanting  either  time,  inclina- 
tion, or  induftry  enough  for  this,  even  to  fome  tolerable 
degree,  content  themfelves  with  fome  few  obvious  and 
outward  appearances  of  things,  thereby  readily  to  dif- 
tinguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common  affairs  of  life : 
and  fo,  without  farther  examination,  give  them  names, 
or  take  up  the  names  already  in  ufe.  Which,  though 
in  common  converfation  they  pafs  well  enough  for  the 
figns  of  fome  few  obvious  qualities  co-exifiing,  are  yet 
izx  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  fettled  fignifica- 
tion,  a  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas ;  much  lefs  all 
thofe  which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  Ihall  con- 
fider,  after  fo  much  fiir  about  genus  and  fpecies,  and 
fuch  a  deal  of  talk  of  fpecific  differences,  how  few 
words  we  have  yet  fettled  definitions  ofj  may  with 
reafon  imagine  that  thofe  forms,  which  there  hath  been 
fp  much  noifc  made  about,  are  only  chimeras,  which 
give  us  no  light  into  the  fpecific  natures  of  things.  And 
he  that  ihall  confider,  how  far  the  names  of  fubftances 
are  from  having  fignifications,  wherein  all  who  ufe 
them  do  agree,  will  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
though  the  nominal  cflences  of  fubftances  are  all  fup- 

pofed 
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pofcd  to  be  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  arc  all,  or 
moft  of  them,  very  imperfed:.  Since  the  compofition 
of  thofe  complex  ideas  are,  in  feveral  men,  very  diffe- 
rent :  and  therefore  that  thefe  boundaries-  of  fpecies 
are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  leaft 
there  are  in  nature  any  fuch  prefixed  bounds.  It  is 
true,  that  many  particular  fubftances  are  fo  made  by 
nature,  that  they  have  agreement  and  likenefs  one  with 
another,  and  fo  afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked 
into  forts.  But  the  forting  of  things  by  us,  or  the 
making  of  determinate  fpecies,  being  in  order  to  naming 
and  comprehending  them  under  eeneral  terms ;  I  can* 
not  fee  how  it  can  be  properly  faid,  that  nature  fets  the 
boundaries  of  the  fpecies  of  things :  or  if  it  be  fo,  our 
boundaries  of  fpecies  are  not  exadly  conformable  to 
thofe  in  nature.  For  we  having  need  of  general  names 
forprefcnt  ufe,  (lay  not  for  a  pcrfed  difcovery  of  all 
thole  qualities  which  would  bed  fhow  us  their  mofl: 
material  differences  and  agreements ;  but  we  ourfelvea 
divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appearances,  into  fpe- 
cies, that  we  may  the  eafier  under  general  names  com- 
municate our  thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no 
other  knowledge  of  any  fubflance,  but  of  the  fimple 
ideas  that  are  united  in  it ;  and  obferving  feveral  par- 
ticular things  to  agree  with  others  in  feveral  of  thole 
fimple  ideas ;  we  make  that  colle&ion  our  fpecific 
idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name ;  that  in  recording  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  difcourfe  with  others,  we  may  in' 
one  (hort  word  defign  all  the  individuals  that  agree  in 
that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the  fimple 
ideas  that  make  it  up ;  and  fo  not  wafte  our  time  and 
breath  in  tedious  defcriptions :  which  we  fee  they  arc 
fain  to  do,  who  would  difcourfe  of  any  new  fort  of 
things  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§.31.  But  however  thefe  fpecies  of  fub«    Eflfcncoi^ 
fiances  pafs  well  enough  in  ordinary  con-    fpedei  oodef 
verfation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea,    thefiinie 
wherein  they  obferve  feveral  individuals  to    ^^mt!' 
agree,  is  by  different  men  made  stry  dif- 
ferently;   by  fomc  more,  and  others. lefs  accurately. 
In  fofnc«  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in 

others 
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others  a  fmaller  number  of  qualities ;  and  fo  is  appa* 
rently  fuchas  the  mind  makes  it.  The  yellow  ihining 
colour  makes  gold  to  children;  others  add  weight, 
m^lleablenefs>  and  fuiibility;  and  others  yet  other 
qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with  that  vellow  co- 
lour^  as  conftantly  as  its  weight  and  fufibihty :  for  in 
all  thcfe  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right 
to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  fubftance 
wherein  they  are  ajl  joined,  as  another.  And  there- 
fore different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  feveral 
iimple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  accorcHng  to  their 
various  examination,  (kill,  or  obfervatipn  of  that  fub« 
jcft,  have  different  eflences  of  gold;  which  muft  there* 
fore  be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nature's  making. 
Tlicmore  §.  32.    If  the  number  of  iimple  ideas, 

general  our  that  make  the  nominal  effence  of  the  bweft 
ideas  are,  the    fpecies,  or  firft  fojting  of  individuals,  de- 

morc  mcom-       ^jt_         -jr^  *      n         ?io 

plete.and  pends  on  the  mind  of  man  vanoufly  collect- 
partial  tbey  ing  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that 
^^'  they  do   fo,   in    the  more  comprehcnfive 

clafTes,  which  by  the  mailers  of  logic  are  called  genera. 
Thefe  are  complex  ideas  defignedly  impcrfecll:  and  it 
is  vifible  at  firft  fight,  chat  Several  of  thofe  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themfelves,  are  pur- 
pofcly  left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind, 
to  make  general  ideas  comprehending  feveral  particu- 
lars, leaves  out  thofe  of  lime;  and  place,  and  fuch 
other,  that  make  them  inc()!nmunicable  to. more  than 
one  individual;  fo  to  make. other  yet  more  general 
ideas,  that  may  conipreheml  dift'erent  forts,  it  leaves 
out  thofe  qualities  that  difiinguilh  them,  and  puts  into 
its  new  collection  only  luch  ideas  as  arc  comnion  to 
feveral  forts.  The  fame  convenience  that  made  men 
exprefs  feveral  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  fets  them  alfo  upon 
making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold 
and  fiTvcr,  and  fome  other  bodies  of  different  forts. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  out  thofe  qualities,  which  arc 
peculiar  to  each  fort ;  and  retaining  a  complex  idea 
made  up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all ;  to 
which  thq  miiue  metal  being  annexedj  there  is  a  genus 

conllitutcd ; 
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conftituted;  the  eflencc  whereof  being  that  abftrai^ 
idea^  containing  only  malleablenefs  and  fufibility»  with 
certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixednefsj  wherein  fome 
bodies  of  feveral  kinds  agree»  leaves  out  the  colour^ 
and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  filver,  and  the 
other  forts  comprehended  under  the  name  metal; 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  exadlly  the 
patterns  fet  them  by  nature,  when  they  make  their 
general  ideas  of  fubftances ;  fince  there  is  no  body  to 
be  found,  which  has  barely  malleablenefs  and  fufibility 
in  it,  without  other  qualities  as  infeparable  as  thofe. 
But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  feeing  more 
the  convenience  of  language  and  quick  difpatch,  by 
Ihort  and  comprehenfive  (igns,  than  the  true  and  pre- 
cife  nature  of  things  as  they  exill,  have,  in  the  framing 
their  abftradt  ideas,  chiefly  purfued  that  end,  which 
vras  to  be  furn^fhed  with  ftore  of  general  and  varioufly 
comprehenfive  names.  So  that  in  this  whole  bufinefit 
of  genera  and  fpecies,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehen- 
jGive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the  fpe« 
ciesy  and  the  fpecies  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  eath  individual.  If  therefore  any  one  will 
think,  that  a  man,  and  a  horfe,  and  an  animal,  and  a 
plant,  cScc.  are  diftinguilhed  by  real  eflences  made  by 
nature,  he  mull  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  thefc 
real  effences,  making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  ani- 
mal, and  another  for  a  horfe ;  and  all  thefe  eflences  libe- 
rally beftowed  upon  Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would 
rightly  confider  what  is  done,  in  all  thefe  genera  and 
fpeciesj  or  forts,  we  fliould  find,  that  there  is  no  nevir 
thing  made^  but  only  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive  figns^ 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs,  in  a  few  fylla** 
bles^  great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree 
in  more  or  lefs  general  conceptions,  which  we  have 
framed. to  that  purpofe.  In  all  which  we  may  obferve» 
that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  left 
complex  idea;  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial 
conception  of  the  fpecies  comprehended  under  it.  So 
that  if  thefe  abftrad  general  ideas  be  thought  to  be 
complete,  it  can  only  be  in  refpe<5t  of  a  certain  efta- 
Vox..  I.  Kk  bliflxcd 
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blifhed  relation  between  them  and  ccruin  names,  which 
arc  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  them  ;  and  not  in  refpeft  of 
any  thing  exifting,  as  made  by  nature. 
This  all  ac  §•  33-  This  is  adjuftcd  to  the  true  end  of 

commodated  fpeech>  which  is  to  be  the  eafieft  and  (horteft 
^  the  end  of  ^^y  of  communicating  our  notions.  For 
ipccch.  ^j^^^  j^^^  jj^^^  would  difcourfe  of  things  as 

they  agreed  in  the  complex  ideas  of  extenfion  and  foil- 
dity,  needed  but  ufe  the  word  body  to  denote  all  fuch. 
He  that  to  thefe  would  join  others,  fignified  by  the 
words  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  needed  but 
ufe  the  word  animal,  to  (ignify  all  which  partook  of 
thofe  ideas :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of 
a  body,  with  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty 
of  reafoning,  and  a  certain  (hape  joined  to  it,  needed 
but  ufe  the  fhort  monofyllable  man  to  exprefs  all  parti- 
culars that  correfpond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is 
the  proper  buiinefs  of  genus  and  fp^ies  :  and  this  men 
do,  without  any  conlideration  of  real  cflences,  or  fub- 
ftantial  forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things;  nor  within 
the  fignification  of  our  words,  when  we  difcourfe  with 
others. 

.  §.  ;?4.   Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a 

caiFuarfcs?       ^^^^  ^^  h'wA^  I   lately   faw  in  St.   James's 

Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
covering  of  fomething  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a 
dark  broun  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place 
thereof  two  or  three  little  branches  coming  down  like 
fprigs  of  Spanilh  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet 
only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  tail  ;  I  niuft  make 
this  dcfcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  under- 
lUnd  me :  but  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is 
calFuaris,  I  iray  then  ufe  that  word  to  (land  in  dif- 
courfe for  all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  dc- 
fcription :  though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become 
a  fpccific  name,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real  effence  or 
conlUtution  of  that  fort  of  animals  than  I  did  before; 
and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  tiiat  fpc-. 
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cies  of  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  ks  tnanjr 
Englifhmen  dooffw^ns,  or  herons,  which  are  fpecific 
names>  very  well  known,  of  forts  of  birds  coihmori 
in  England. 

§.  35.  Ptom  what  has  been  faid,    it  is    %m^^ 
evident,  that  men   make  forts  of  things,     roinct^** 
For  it  being  different  etTertces  alone  that    forti, 
make  different    fpecies,    it    is   plain    that 
they  who  make  thofe  abftraft  ideas,  which  are  tRe  no* 
minaf  eflences,  do  thereby  make  the  fpecies,  or  fort. 
Should  there  be  a  body  found,   having  all  the  other 

aualities  of  gold,  except  malleablenefs,  it  would  no 
oubt  be  made  a  queftion  whether  it  were  gold  or  no^ 
i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  fpecies.  This  could  bd 
determined  oirly  by  that  abdradt  idea  to  which  every 
one  annexed  the  name  gold  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  trud 
gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  fpecies,  who  included 
not  malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  effence,  fignified  by 
the  found  gold ;  and  on  the  other  fide  it  would  not  bd 
true  gold,  or  of  that  fpecies,  to  him  who  included 
malleablenefs  in  his  fpecific  idea.  And  who,  I  pray» 
is  it  that  makes  thefe  diverfe  fpecies  even  under  on^ 
and  the  fame  name,  but  men  that  make  two  different 
abftradl  ide^s  confiding  not  exa(flly  of  the  fame  collec-^ 
tion  of  qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  fuppofition  to  ima«> 
gine  that  a  body  may  exifl,  wherein  the  other  obvious 
qualities  of  gold  may  be  without  malleableneft ;  fince 
it  is  certain,  that  gold  itfelf  will  be  fometime^  fb 
eager  (as  artifts  call  it)  that  it  will  as  little  endurd 
the  hammer  as  glafs  itfelf.  What  we  have  faid,  of  the 
putting  in  or  leaving  malleablenefs  out  of  the  com« 
plex  idea  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to^ 
may  be  faid  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixednefs,  and  fevehd 
other  the  like  qualities :  for  whatfoever  is  left  out,  or 
put  in,  it  is  dill  the  complex  idea,  to  which  that 
name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  ipecies :  and  as  any 
particular  parcel  of  matter  anfwers  that  idea^  fo  the 
name  of  the  fort  belongs  tfuly  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  that 
fpecies.    And  thus  any   thing  is   true  goldj   perfect 
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inetaL  All  which  determination  of  the  fpixiesj  it  is 
|>lainj  depends  on  the  underflanding  of  i^an^  making 
this  or  that  complex  idea. 

§.  36.  This  then,  in  (hort,  is  the  cafe : 
SSctt^thc  nature  makes  many  particular  things  vhich 
fixniiitode^       do  agree  one  with  another,  in  many  fenfi- 

ble  qualities,  and  probably  too  in  their 
internal  fnrme  and  conflitution :  but  it  is  not  this 
real  eflence  that  diftinguiihes  them  into  fpecies ;  it  is 
'  men,  who,  taking  occafion  from  the  qualities  they  find 
united  in  them,  and  wheriein  they  obferve  often  feverat 
individuals  to  s^ree,  range  them  into  forts,  in  order 
to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehenfive 
figns;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their, 
conformity  to  this  Or  that  abftra(9:  idea,  come  to  be 
ranked  as  under  enfigns ;  fo  that  this  is  of  the  blue, 
that  the  red  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and 
in  this,  I  think,  confifts  the  whole  bufinefs  of  genus 
and  fpecies. 

$.37.  I  do  not  deny  but  nature,  in  the  conftant 
produdlion  of  particular  beings,  makes  them  not  al- 
ways new  and  various,  but  wkry  much  alike  and  of  kin 
one  to  another :  but  I  think  it  nevcrthelefs  true,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  fpecies,  whereby  men  fort  them, 
are  made  by  men  ;  lincc  the  eflences  of  the  fpecies,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved, 
of  man's  making,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the, internal 
nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  we 
may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of  things  is 
the  workmanfhip  of  men. 
t?  v  un  ii        §•  3*-  One  thing  I  doubt  not  but  will 

M«i?anS  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"g^  ^^  ^^^^  doftrine;  which 
ibice*  is,  that  from  what  has  been  faid  it  will  fol- 

low, that  each  abflrad  idea,  with  a  name 
to  it,  makes  a  diftindt  fpecies.  But  who  can  help  it  if 
truth  will  have  ik.fo  ?  For  fo  it  muft  remain  till  fomc 
body  can  fhow  us  the  fpecies  of  things  limited  and 
diftinguifhed  by  fomething  elfe ;  and  let  us  fee,  that 
general  terms  fignifiy  not  our  abftra<5t  ideas,  but  fome* 
thing  different  from  them.    I  would  fain  know  why  a 
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(hock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  diftind:  fpecies  as. a  fpanid 
and  and  elephant.  We  have  rto  other  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent eflence  of  an  elephant  and  a  fpaniel,  than'  wc 
have  of  the  different  eflence  of  a  (hock  and  a  hound  ; 
all  the  eflcntial  difference,  whereby  we  know  and  diftjw*- 
guifh  them  one  from  another,  confiding  only  in  the 
different  coUedtion  of  iimple  ideas^  to  which  we  have 
given  jthoTe  different  names. 

%.  39.  How  much  the  making  of  fpecies    eenenaidi 
and  genera  i?  \r^  order  to  general  names,    fpeciciiicui 
and  how  much  general  names  arc  necefTary^    ^^^^ 
if  nof  to  the  being,  yet  at  leaft  to  the  com?  • 

pleting  of  a  fpecies,  and  making  it  pafs  for  fuch» 
will  appear,  befides  what  has  been  faid  above  concern- 
ing ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A 
lilent  and  a  ftriking  watch  are  but  pne  fpecies  to  thofc 
who  have  but  one  name  for  them :  but  he  that  has  the 
name  watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  dif- 
tinA  complex  ideas,  to  which  thofe  names  belong,  to 
him  they  are  different  fpecies.  It  will  be  faid. perhaps 
that  the  inward  contrivance  s^nd  conftitution  is  difFit- 
rent  between  thefe  two,  which  the  watch-rtiakcr  hat  a 
clear  idea  of.  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one 
fpecies  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one  name  for  themw 
For  what  is  fufhcient  in  the  inward  contrivance  to 
make  a  new  fpecies  ?  There  are  fome  watches  that  are 
made  with  four  wheels>  others  with  five :  is  this  a  fpe^ 
cific  difference  to  the  workman  ?  Some  have  firings 
and  phyfies,  and  others  none }  fome  have  the  balance 
loofe,  and  others  regulated  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  and 
others  by  hogs  briflles :  are  any  or  all  of  thefe  enough 
^o  make  a  Ipecific  difference  to  the  workman,  that 
JcnoM's  each  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  different  con- 
trivances, in  the  internal  conflitutions  of  watches  ?  It 
\^  certain  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  difference  from  the 
reft :  but  whether  it  be  an  eflential,  a  fpecific  difference 
pr  no,  felates  only  to  the  complex  idea  to  which  the 
name  watch  is  given :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
idea  which  that  name  fiands  for,  and  that  name  doe^ 
not  as  ^  geiiefical  xjame  comprehend  different  fpecies 
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under  it,  they  arc  not  cffentially  nor  fpccifically  diffe- 
rent.    But  if  any  one  will  make  minqter  divifions  from 
differences   that    he   knows  in   the   internal   frame  of 
iiratches,  and  to  fuch  prccifc  complex  ideas  give  names 
that  ihall   prevail ;  they  will  then  be  new  fpccies  to 
them  who  have  thofe  ideas  with  names  to  them,  and 
.  can,  .by  thofe  differences,  diftinguilh  watches  into  thefc 
feveral  forts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  generical  name« 
But  yet  they  would  be  no  dil^incl  fpecics  to  men  igno- 
rant  of  clQck-work   and   the  inward   contrivances  of 
w'atches,  who  had  no  other  ideji  but  the  put  ward  (hape 
and  bulk,  with  the  marking  pf  the  hour^  by  the  hand. 
J?or  to  them  all  thofe  other  name?  \\o\^\d  he  but  fyno- 
nymous  terms  for  the  faque  idea,  and  iignify  no  more, 
nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch.     Juft  thus,  I  think, 
it  is  in  natural   things.     No-body  will  doubt  that  the 
wheels  or  fjprings  (if  I  may  fo  fay}  >vithin,  arc  different 
jh.a  rational  man  s^nd  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.     But  whether  one,  of  both  the  differences 
-be- effential  .or  fpecifical,  is  only  to  he  Ivnown  to  us, 
by  their  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  with  the  complex 
idea  that  the  name  man  Hands  {or  :  for  by  that  alone 
jtan  it  be  determined,  >vhcthcr  one,  or  both,  or  neither 
of  thofe  bp  a  nian  or  np. 

Specks  of  ar-  $•  40.  From  what  has  been  l^efore  faid, 
4ificialthingi  wc  may  fee  the  reafon  why^  \n  the  fpecies 
kftconfufcd  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  Icfs 
ifian  paturip.  ^onfufion  and  uncertainty,  than  in  natural. 
.3ccau£e  an  artificial  thing  being  «i  piodiicrion  of  man, 
vhich  the  artificfLr  dcfigned,  anJ  thcrclorc  well  knows 
:thc  idea  pf,  the  name  of  it  is  Uippofcd  to  (iand  for  no 
other  idea,  nor  to  import  ?iny  oinci  elVence  than  what 
is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  eafy  enough  to  hv  ;uipre- 
hendcd.  For  the  idea  or  eifcnce  of  the  fevefaj  lorts  of 
artificial  things  cpnfifting,  for  i\\c  moft  pait,  in  no- 
thing but  the  determinate  figure  of  fenii hie  parts;  and 
fometimes  motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  arti- 
ficer fafhions  in  matter,  fuch  as  he  finds  for  his  turn; 
it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  qur  faculties  to  attain  a 
ccrt;;in  idea  thereof,  and  to  fettle  the  (jgaification  of 

the 
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the  names,  whereby  the  fpccies  of  artificial  things  are 
diftinguifhed  with  lefs  doubt,  obfcurity,  and  equivo- 
cation, than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whofe  differences 
and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  difcoveries. 

§.41.  I  muil  be  excufed  here  if  I  think 
artificial  thin^  arp  of  diftin«a  fpecics  as  ^[^^^ji^ 
weir  as  natural :  lince  1  find  they  are  as  tina  fpeciet. 
plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  forts,  by 
different  abftrad  ideas,  with  general  names  annexed  to 
them,  as  diftindt  one  from  another  as  thofe  of  natural 
fubftances.  For  why  (hould  we  nqt  think  a  watch  and 
piftol,  as  dillindt  fpecies  one  from  another,  as  a  horfe 
and  a  dog,  they  being  expreffed  in  our  minds  by  diC» 
tind  ideas,  and  toothers  by  diftind  appellations? 

§.  42.    This   is    farther   to   be  obfcrved     Sabftances 
concerning  fubftances,   that  they  alone  of    alone  have 
all  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas  have  particular    P'op» 
or  proper  names,  whereby  one  only  par-    "*"*"•       , 
ticular  thing  is  iignified.     Becaufe  in  fimple  ideast 
modes,  and  relations,  it  feldom  happens  that  men  have 
occafion  to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  abfent.     Befides,  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes^ 
being  actions  which  perifh  in  their  birth,  are  not  ca»» 
pablc  of  a  lading  duration  as  fubflances,  which  are  the' 
aiflors :   and  wherein  the  limple  ideas  that  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  deiigned  by  the  name,  have  a  laft* 
ing  union. 

$.  43,  I  muft  beg  pardon  of  my  reader, 
for  having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  fubjeft,     ^^^^^^  ^ 
and  perhaps  with  fome  obfcurity.     But  I     words, 
dellre  it  may  be  confidercd  how  difHcult  it 
is    to   lead    another  by   words    into  the   thoughts   of 
things,  dripped  of  thofe  fpecifical  differences  we  give 
them:    which  things,   if  L  name  not,   I  fay  nothing  1 
and  if  Ido  name  them,- 1  thereby  rank  them  into  fome 
fort  or  other,  and  filggeft  to  the  mind  the  ufual  ab- 
ftradi:  idea  of  that  fpecies;  and  fo  crofs  my  purpQfe« 
For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time» 
the  ordinary  fignification  of  the  name  man»  which  is 
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our  complex  idea  ufually  annexed  to  it ;  and  bid  the 
reader  confider  man  as  he  is  in  ^imfelf,  and  as  he  is 
really  diftinguifhed  from  others  in  his  internal  confti« 
tutionj  or  real  eflence ;  that  is^  by  fomething  he  knows 
not  what ;  looks  like  trifling :  and  yet  thus  one  muft 
do  who  would  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  real  eiTences  and 
fpecies  of  things^  as  thought  to  be  made  by  nature^  if 
it  be  but  only  to  make  ic  underftood^  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  fignified  by  the  general  names>  which  fub« 
ftances  are  called  by.  But  becaufe  it  is  difficult  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  thi$>  give  me  leave  to  en-- 
deavour  by  an  example  to  make  the  different  confidera- 
don  the  mind  has  of  fpecific  names  and  ideas  a  little 
more  clear;  and  to  (how  how  the  complex  ideas  of 
modes  are  referred  fometimes  to  archetypes  in  the 
minds  of  other  intelligent  beings;  or»  which  is 
the  fame^  to  the  fignincation  annexed  by  others  to 
their  received  names;  and.  fometimes  to  no  archetypeg 
at  all.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  (how  how  the  mind  al- 
ways refers  its  ideas  of  fubftances^  either  to  the  fub« 
fiances  themfelves^  or  to  the  fignificatioh  Of  their 
names  as  to  the  archetypes ;  and  alfo  to  make  plain 
the  nature  of  fpecies>  or  forting  of  things^  as  appre- 
hended, and  made  ufe  of  by  us ;  and  of  the  eilcnces 
belonging  to  thofe  fpecies^  which  is  perhaps  of  more 
moment,  to  difcover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  than  we  at  firft  imagine. 

Inftanccs  of  §•  44-  Let  US  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  ftate 

mixed  modes  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  underftand- 

ih  kinncah  Jng,  but  in  a  ftrange  country^  with  all  things 

andniouph.  ^^^  ^^^  unknown  about   him ;    and    no 

other  faculties,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  but 
what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech 
more  melancholy  than  ufual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from 
a  fufpicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  moft 
ardently  loved)  that  (he  had  too  much  kindnefs  for 
another  man.  Adam  difcourfes  thefe  his  thoughts  to 
Eve,  and  de(ires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not 
folly :  and  in  thefe  difcourfes  with  Eve  he  makes  ufe 
of  thefe  two  new  words,  kinneah  and  niouph.     In  time 

6  Adam's 
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Adam's  miftalce  appears*  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trou-i 
ble  proceeded  from  having  killed  a  man :  but  yet  the 
two  names  kinneah  and  niouph  (the  one  (landing  for 
fufpicion,  in  a  hufband,  of  his  wife's  difloyalty  to 
him,  and  the  other  for  the  adt  of  committing  difloyalty) 
loft  not  their  diftindt  lignifications.  It  is  plain  theii 
that  here  were  two  diftind  complex  ideas  of  mixea 
inode^  with  names  to  them,  two  diftindt  fpecies  of  ac-- 
tions  elfentially  different ;  I  afk  wherein  confided  the 
eiTenc^s  of  thefe  two  diftindt  fpecies  of  adlions  ?  An4 
it  is  plain  it  confided  in  a  precife  combination  of 
iimple  ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other*  I  $ilk» 
Whether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind,  which  he 
called  kinneah^  were  adequate  or  no  ?  And  it  ia  plaia 
it  was ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  fimple  ideas* 
which'he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without 
lefpedb  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put  to- 
gether, abftraded  and  {^ye  the  name  kinneah  to,  to 
cxprefs  in  (hort  to  others,  by  tha^  one  found,  all  the 
fimple'  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex 
one ;  it  muft  neceflarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate 
idea.  His  own  choice  having  made  that  combination^ 
it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  fhould,  and  fo  could  not 
but  be  perfedl,  could  not  be  adequate,  it  being  re- 
ferred to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  fuppofol  to 
reprefent. 

'  $•  45.  Thefe  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  de- 
grees grew  ihto  common  ufe;  and  then  the  cafe  was 
fomewhat  altered.  Adam's  children  had  the  fame  fa- 
tulties,  and  thereby  the  fame  power  that  he  had  to 
make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleafed 
in  their  own  minds  ;  to  abflradt  them,  and  make  what 
founds  they  pleafed  the  figns  of  them :  but  the  ufe  of 
names  being  to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to 
others,  that  cannot^'be  done,  but  when  the  fame  fign 
(lands  for  the  fame  idea  in  two  who  would  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  and  difcourfe  together.  Thofe 
therefore  of  Adam's  children,  that  found  thefe^wo 
words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  ufe,  could  not 
take  them  for  infignificant  founds;  but  muft  needs 

conclude^ 
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conclude,  they  ftood  for  fomething,  for  certain  ideas, 
abftrad:  ideas,  they  being  genera]  names,  which  abftrad 
ideas, were  the  eflences  of  the  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by 
thofc  names.  If  therefore  they  would  ofc  thefe  words, 
IS  names  of  fpecies  already  eftabliftied  and  agreed  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds, 
figniBed  by  thefe  names,  to  the  ideas  that  they  flood 
for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  their  patterns  and 
archetypes ;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of  thefe  com- 
plex modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very 
apt  (efpecially  thofe  chat  confided  of  combinations  of 
many  Hmple  ideas)  not  to  be  exadly  conformable  to 
the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds,  ufing  the  fame  names  ; 
though  for  this  there  be  ufually  a-  femedy  at  hand, 
which  is  to  afk  the  meaning  of  atty  word  we  'under- 
hand not,  of  him  that  Ijfes  it:'  it'lfkrihg  as  impoflible 
to  know  certainly  what -the  words:  jeefoufy  and  adul* 
tery  (which  I  think  anfwer  HKIip  stk)  :^w;))  fl^and  for  in 
another  man's  mind>  with  whom '  \  would  difcourfc 
about  them;  as  it  was  iAipoflTibfe,  in  the  beginning  of 
language,  to  know  what 'kinneah-  and  niouph  ftoodrfor 
in  another  man's  mind,  without  explication,  they  be« 
ing  volunrary  figns  in  every  one. 

§.  46.  Let  us  now  alfo  confidcr,  after  the 
f  hftan^  in  ^*^"^^  manner,  the  names  of  fubflances  in 
jahab.  their    lirll     application.     One   of  Adam^s 

children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights 
on  a  glittering  fubflanceuhich  pleafes  his  eye;  home 
he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  upon  coniideration  of  it, 
finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  an  exceeding  great  weight.  Thefe,  perhaps,  at  rtrft, 
are  all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it ;  and  ab- 
ftrading  this  complex  idea,  confifting  of  a  fubliance 
having  that  peculiar  bright  ycllowncl's,  and  a  weight 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the 
name  zahab,  to  denominate  and  mark  ail  fubflances 
that  have  thefe  fcnfible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent now  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam  acls  quite difl'crcntly 
from  what  he  did  before  in  forming  thofe  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  kinneah 

and 
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and  niouph.  For  there  he  puts  idea«  together,  only 
by  his  own  imagination,  not  t^ken  from  the  exiftence 
of  any  thing ;  and  to  them  he  gave  names  to  denomi- 
nate all  things  that  (hould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his 
abftrad  ideas,  without  confidering  whether  any  fuch 
thing  did  exift  or  no ;  the  (hmdard  there  was  of  his 
own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new 
fubdance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe;  here  he 
has  a  ftandard  made  by  nature ;  and  therefore  beii^ 
to  reprefent  that  to  himfelf,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it^ 
even  when  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  idea  into 
his  complex  one,  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of 
from  the  thing  itfelf.  He  takes  care  that  his  iilea  be 
conformable  to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name 
ihould  (land  for  an  idea  fo  conformable* 

$.  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahab 
by  Adamt  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  feen 
before,  no-body,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  diftinft 
fpecies,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  elTence;  and  that  the 
name  zahab  is  the  mark  of  the  fpecies,  and  a.  name  be» 
longing  to  all  things  partaking  in  that  effence*  But 
here  it  is  plain,  the  elTence,  Adarn  made  the  name 
zahab  (jtand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  (hinif^ 
yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquifitive  mind  of 
man,  not.  content  with  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  as  I 
rnay  fay,  fuperficiai  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  forther 
^examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and 
*  beats  it  with  flints,  to  fee  what  was  difcoverable  in  the 
infide :  He  finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  ealily  fepa- 
rate  into  pieces :  he  finds  it  will  bend  without  break- 
ing. Is  not  now  dudility  to  be  added  to  his  former 
idea,  and  jnade  part  of  the  eflence  of  the  fpecies  that 
name  zahab  (lands  for?  Farther  trials  difcover  fufibi- 
|iiy  and  jfixednefs.  Are  not  they  alfo,  by  the  fame  rea? 
fon  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the 
icomplex  idea  lignified  by  the  name  zahab  ?  If  not,  what 
feafon  will  there  be  (hown  more  for  the  one  than  the 
pther  ?  If  thefe  muft,  then  all  the  other  properties, 
which  any  farther  trials  fhall  difcover  in  this  matter, 
PMghc  by  the  fame  reafon  to  make  a  part  of  the  ingre- 
dients 
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dients.of  the  cortiplex  idea^  M^hich  the  name  zahab 
ilands  for,  and  fo  be  the  cfTence  of  the  fpecies  marked 
by  that  name.  Which  properties,  becaufe  they  arc 
fnlefs,  it  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  tliis  iafhion 
by  this  archetype,  will  be  always  inadequate. 
Thefr  idAs  $.48.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alfo  foU 

»perfe6!.  .  Iow»  that  the  names  of  fubftances  would  not 
and  therefore  only  have  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would 
▼anous.  ^Yio  be  fuppofed  to  have,  different  lignifica- 

'tiohs^  as  ufed  by  different  n)cn,  which  would  very  much 
•cumber  tfec  ufe .  of  language.  For  if  every  diftind 
quality, .  that  were  difcovered  in  any  matter  by  any  one^ 
u'ere  fuppofed  te  make  a  neceffaryi  part  of  the  com* 
picx  idea,  ^goified  by  the  common  name  given  it,  it 
muil  follow,  that  men  muft  fuppofe  the  fame  word 
to  fignify  different  things'  in  different  men ;  tince  they 
cannot  doUbt  but  different.men  may  have  difcovered 
ieverai  qudities  in  fubflance^  of  the  fanie  denpnuna- 
tion,  whifch  others  know  nothing  of. 

Therefore  to  §-49-  To  avoicf  this  therefore,  they 
tix  their  fpe-  have  fuppofed  a. real  efience  belonging  to 
<icf,  a  real  cvcry  fpecics,  from  which  thefe  properties 
r^^ed  all  flow,   and  would   have  their  name  of 

^  *  the  fpecics  Itand  for  that.  But  they  not 
having  any  idea  of  that  real  elfence  in  fubflances, 
and  their  words  fignifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they 
have ;  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to 
put  the  name  or  found  in  the  place  and  (lead  of  the 
thing  having  that  real  elTence,  without  knowing  what 
the  real  eiience  is :  and  this  is  that  which  men  do, 
when  they  fpeak  of  fpecies  of  things,  as  fuppofing 
them  made  by  nature,  and  diftinguiihed  by  real  ef« 
fences. 

f .  50.  For  let  us  confider,  when  we  af- 

jjoufc.  that   fixednefs  is  a  part  of  the  definition, 

part  of  the  nominal  effence  the  word 
gold  flands  for;  and  fo  this  affirmation,  all  gold  \% 
fixed,  contains  nothing  but  the  fignification  of  the 
term  gold.     Or   elfc    it   means,  that   fixednefs,    not 

being 
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being  a.  part  of-  the  definition  of  the  goklj  1^  a  pro* 
perty  of  that  fubftance  itfelf:  in  which  cafe,  it  isr 
plains  that  the  word  gold  Hands  in  the  place  of  z. 
liibftancej  having  the  real  eflfence  of  ;a  ifpecies  of 
things  made  by  nature.  In  which  way  of  fubftitit^ 
tion  it  has  fo  confufed  and  uncertain  a  fignification/ 
that  though  this  propofition,  gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that 
fenfe  an  affirmation  of  fomething  real,  yet  it  is  a  truth 
will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  fa 
is  of  no  real  ufe  nor  certainty.  For  let  it  be  ever 
fo  true,  that  all  gold,  i.  e.  all  that  has  the  real  ef- 
fcnce  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  ferves  this  for,  whilft: 
we  know  not  in  this  fenfe  what  is  or  is  not  gold? 
For  if  we  know  not  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  it  is 
impoffible  we  fhould  know  what  parcel  of  matter  hai 
that  eflence,  and  fo  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

$.51.  To'  conclude:  what  liberty  Adam 
had  at  firft  to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  Condufion. 
mixed  modes,  by  no  other  patterns  but  his 
own  thoughts,  the  fame  have  all  men  ever  fince  had. 
And  the  fame  neceflity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of 
fubfiances  to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes 
made  by  nature^  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would 
not  wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf ;  the  fame  are  all 
men  ever  fince  under  too.  The  fame  liberty  alfo  that 
Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the 
fame  has  any  one  dill  (efpecially  the  beginners  of  Ian* 
guages,  if  we  can  imagine  any  fuch)  but  only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  places  where  men  in  fociety  have 
already  eflablifhed  a  language  amongfl:  them,  the  figni- 
fications  of  words  are  very  warily,  and  fparingly  to  be 
altered :  becaufe  men  being  fiirniihed  already  with 
names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  ufe  having  appro- 
priated known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affefled  mif* 
application  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous. 
He  that  hath  new  notions,  will,  perhaps,  venture 
fometimes  on  the  coining  of  new  terms  to  exprefs 
them ;  but  men  think  it  a  boldnefs,  and  it  is  unceruin 
whether  common  ufe  will  ever  make  them  pafs  for 
current.    But  in  communication  with  others^  it  is  ne- 

ccffary. 
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ccflarft  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulgar 
words  of  any  lan^ua^e  (land  for  to  their  known  proper 
fignificatioas  (which! have  explained  at  large  already) 
or  elfe  to  make  known  that  new  iignification  we  ap* 
ply  them  to. 
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